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K V. 
HE nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy explained: And the Doc- 


trine of a future State proved not to be in, nor io make part of 
the Moſaic Diſpenſation, p. 1—231. | 

SS: ©: I. 

LITTLE light io be got from the ſyſtems of Chriſtian writers,— 
or the objections of Deiſts, —or from the Rabbins, —or from the Caba- 
liſts, concerning the true nature of the Jewiſh Republic, The He- 
brew People ſeparated from the reſi of mankind not as favourites, but 
to preſerve the knowledge of the true God amidſt an idolatrous world, — 
Vindicated from the calumnious falſhoods of the Poet Voltaire, p. 1—16. 


r. . 


PROVES the Jewiſh Government to be a Theocracy,—This 
form ſhewn to be neceſſary: There being no other, by which opinions 
could be juſily puniſhed by civil Laws : And without ſuch Laws again/t 
idolatry, the Moſaic Religion could not be ſupported. The equity of 
puniſhing opinions under a Theocracy, explained. Bayle cenſured. 


Foſter confuted. Ye Theocracy eafily introduced, as founded on a 


prevailing notion of tutelary Deities. An objetticn of Mr. Collins to 
the truth of Revelation examined and confuted.— The eaſy introduction 
of the Theocracy, it is ſhewn, occaſioned as eaſy a defettion from the 
Laws of it.—The inquiry into the reaſon of this leads te an explana- 
tion of the nature of the Fewiſh idolatry.— Lord Bolingbroke's accuſa- 
tion of the Law of Moſes examined and expoſed, p. 16-69. bt; 
1 | SECT. 


vi CONTENTS OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 


9. Ee u IX. | 

TREATS of the Duration of the Theocracy,—Shewn to have 

continued till the coming of CHRIST. Te arguments of Spencer and 

Le Clerc to the contrary examined. Te Prophecy of Shiloh explained: 
the Biſhop of a s diſcourſe upon it examined and confuted, 


p. 69— 98. 


8 E C . 1. 


T HE Conſequences of a Theocracy can ſidered. —Shewn that it 
muſt be adminiſtered by an extraordinary Providence, equally diſpenſ- 
ing temporal Rewards and Puniſhments, both to the Community and to 
Particulars, That Scripture gives this repreſentation of God's go- 
vernment.— And that there are many favourable circumſtances in the 
character of the Fewiſh People, to induce an impartial Examiner to be- 
lieve that repreſentation to be true, p. 98—131. 


F el. . 


SHEWS, that as temporal Rewards and Puniſhments were the 
proper. ſanction of the Jewiſh Law, ſo, there were no other; Moſes 
entirely omitting the Doctrine of a future State. — That this omiſſion 
was not accidental, but deſigned ; and of a thing well known by Him to 
be of high importance to Society, —Proved from ſeveral circumſtances in 
the book of Geneſis, and from the Law of puniſhing the crimes of 
Parents on their Peſterity, which was to ſupply the want of the Doc- 
trine of a future State. The nature and equity of this Law explained, 
and defended againſt Unbelievers. It is then ſhewn that as Moſes taught 
not the Doctrine of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo nei- 
ther had the ancient Jews any knowledge of it. Proved from the 
books of the Old Teftament, p. 131—1 54. 


SW . VI. MES 
PROVES the ſame point from the books of the New Teflament. 
wn} bat notion the early Jews Had concerning the Soul, explained, 
p. 154167. 
APPENDIX and Nor xs 10 the Firn . p. 167—231. 
e CO N. - 
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CONTENTS 
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ST HE SET HH BOOK, 


B O O K VL 


ONTAINS an Examination of all the 7 ext, brought from the 
Old and New Teſtaments to prove a future State of Rewards 
Ps . did make part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, 
p. 233—3 86. 
. 


STATES the Queſlon, ——fhews the Adverſaries of this Work 
to have much miſtaken it. And that the true flate of the queſtion alone 
ua þ nt — to all objections, p. 233 —240. 


OT; It 


ENTERS on an examination of the Texts brought {rom the Old 
Teſtament ;——firft from the book of JoB which is proved 1% be 
an allegoric Poem, written on the return ſrom the Captivity, and re- 
preſenting the Circumſtances of the People of that time. The famous 
words, I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c, ſhewn to figniſy, in 
their liter al alfenſe 4 _ f a PO deliverance only, p. 249—316. 


e 


CONTAINS an examination of the reſt of the Texts urged from 
{he Old Teſtament, p. 317—344- 


SECT. 


ſulject of The Divine Legation explained, 


vii CONTENTS OF THE THIRD BOOK. 


S'E C T. iv. 


CONTAINS an examination of the Texts produced from the New 
Teſtament, in which the nature of the Apoſtolic Reaſonings againſt the 
Errors of Jetoiſb Converts is explained and illuſirated, p. 344—368. 


. 


THE agreement of the Propoſition of no future State in the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation, with the VIIth Article of the Church of England 
evinced. That the Old Fathers looked for more than tranſitory 
Promiſes, !luſirated in the famous caſe of ABR Ay AM,———where it is 


proved that the command to offer Iſaac was merely an information, in 


a repreſentative Action inſtead of Words, of the Redemption of Mankind 
by the great Sacrifice of CHRIST. Shewn how this Intrepretation 
overturns all the infidel objeftions againſt the truth o this part of Abra- 


ham's hiſtory, p. 369—412. 
8:8 QT: VI, 


TO ſupport the foregoing Interpretation, The Original,. Nature, 
and Uſe of TYeicAL RiTEs and SECONDARY SENSES in Prophecies 


are inquired into. In the courſe of which Inquiry, the Principles of 


Mr. Collins's book concerning the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion are examined and confuted, and likewiſe the Rea- 


ſaning of Dr. Sykes againſt all double Senſes of Prophecies in bis book 


intituled, The Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, &c.— The Uſe and Importance of theſe Queſtions to the 


the argument, —with a recapitulation of it, p. 413—506. 


APPENDIX and Nor Es to the SIXTH Book, p-. 507—586., 
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AVING now examined the CHARACTER of the Jewiſh 
People, and the TALENTS of their Lawgiver, I come next 
to conſider the NATURE of that Policy, which by his miniſtry was 
introduced amongſt them. For in theſe two enquiries I hope to lay 
cM a ſtrong and laſting foundation for the ſupport of the third general 
1 propoſition, That the doctrine of a future flate of rewards and puniſb- 
| ments is not to be found in, nor did make part of the Maſaic Diſpen— 
ſation. 
We find amongſt this people a Policy differing from all the 
Inſtitutions of mankind; in which the two Societies, civil and 
religious, were perfectly incorporated, with Gop ALmIGuTY, As 
3 A TEMPORAL GOVERNOR, at the head of both. 
A The peculiar adminiſtration attending ſo ſingular a frame of 
Government hath always kept it from the knowledge of ſuperficial 
_ obſervers. Chriſtian writers, by conſidering Judaiſm as a Reli- 
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gious policy only, or a Church; and Deiſts, as a Civil- policy only, 
or a State; have run into infinite miſtakes concerning the reaſon, 
the nature, and the end of its laws and infliturighs, And, on ſo 
partial a view of it, no wonder that neither have done juſtice to this 
amazing Oeconomy. Let us ſuppoſe, the famous picture of the 
female centaur by Zeuxis, where two different Natures were ſo 
admirably incorporated, that the paſſage from one to the other, as 
Lucian tells us*, became inſenſible; let us, 1 fay, ſuppoſe this 
picture to have been placed before two competent judges, yet in ſuch 
different points of view, that the one could ſee only the brutal, the 
other the human part; would not the firſt have thought it a beau- 
tiful horſe, and the ſecond, as beautiful a woman ; and would not 
each have given the creature ſuppoſed to be repreſented ſuch func- 
tions as he judged proper to the ſpecies in which he ranked it ? But 
would not both of them have been miſtaken ; and would not a 
ſight of the whole have taught them to reQify their wrong judg- 
ments? as well knowing that the functions of ſuch a compounded 
animal, whenever it exiſted, muſt be very different from thoſe of 
either of the other, ſingly and alone. From ſuch partial judges of 
the Law therefore, little aſſiſtance is to be OF towards the 
diſcovery of its true nature, 
Much leſs are we to expe&t from the Jewiſh” Doctors: wha; 
though they ſtill keep ſheltered, as it were, in the ruins of this 
auguſt and awful Fabric; yet patch it up with the ſame barbarity 
of taſte, and impotence of ſcience, that the preſent Greeks are wont 


to hide themſelves amongſt the mouldering monuments of Attic 


power and politeneſs. Who, as our travellers inform us, take a 
beggarly pride in keeping up their claim to theſe wonders of their 


Anceſtors magnificence, by white-waſhing the Parian marble with 


Tu S;auxy N Tus YE Th; x eng, e Manga a. Oirlana eic, aunt; br. 9 d To 
d 419 nwiroyeor, yurames, waſuancr, —X) 1 pit; d, x) 1 apuoyn Tov awparur, xals cu Hl 3X; 
oute To yuramiiw T6 rm, ne * Bux aus pilataigon, x) is Weoreywyh; rer roh 
NE TN Lu is dallięv, 865 T0 5Tfcou UT&lowirn * c. 6. tom. I. P · 843. Edit. Renati, 
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chalk, and incruſting the porphyry and granate with tiles and 


potſherds. 
But leaſt of all ſhall we receive light from the fantaſtic viſions of 
our Engliſh Coccezans *; who have ſublimed the crude nonſenſe of 


the Cabaliſts, ſo long buried in the dull amuſement of picking 


Myſteries out of letters, into a more ſpiritual kind of folly ; a quin- 
teflence well defecated from all the impurities of ſenſe and 
meaning. 

Therefore, to underſtand the nature of the Jewiſh Oeconomy, we 
muſt begin with this truth, to which every page of the five books of 
Moſes 1s ready to bear witneſs, That the ſeparation of the Iſraelites was 
in order to preſerve the doelrine of the uxiTY, amidſt an idolatrous ani 
polytherſtic World. The neceſſity of this proviſion ſhall be ſhewn at 
large hereafter + At preſent we only defire the Deiſt would be ſo 
civil as to ſuppoſe there might poſſibly be a ſufficient cauſe, 

But now, becauſe it is equally true, that this /eparation was ful- 
filling the promiſe made to ABRAHAM their Father; theſe men have 
taken occaſion to repreſent it as made for the ſake of a FAvourITE 
PEOPLE T. And then again, ſuppoſing ſuch a partial diſtinction to 
be inconſiſtent with the divine attributes, have ventured to arraign 
the Law itſelf of impoſture. 

But this repreſentation of the fact is both unjuſt and abſurd. 
They cannot deny but it might be God's purpoſe, at leaſt, that it be- 
came his goodneſs, to preſerve the doctrine of the uNIT V amidſt an 
idolatrous world. But this (we know by the event) could never be 
effected but by a ſeparation of one part from the reſt. Nor could 
ſuch a ſeparation be made any otherwiſe than by bringing that part 
under Gop's peculiar protection: The conſequence of which were 
GREAT TEMPORAL BLESSINGS. Now as ſome one People mutt 
needs be ſelected for this purpoſe, it ſeems moſt agreeable to our 
ideas of divine Wiſdom, which commonly effects many ends by the 
fame means, to make the 3/effings attendant on ſuch a ſclection, the 


* The followers of Hutchinſon. + In the ninth book, 
f See the firſt volume of the Divine Legation. 
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reward of ſome high exalted virtue in the progenitors of the choſen 
People. But therefore to object that they were choſen as FAvous- 
ITES, 18 both unjuſt and abſurd. The ſeparation was made for the 
ſake of Mankind in general ; though one People became the ho- 
noured inſtrument, in reward of their Forefathers' virtues. And 
this is the language of thoſe very Scriptures which, as they pretend, 
furniſh the objection. Where God, by the Prophet Ezekiel, pro- 
miſes to reſtore the Iſraelites, after a ſhort diſperſion through the 
Countries, to their own land, he declares this to be the end of their 
ſeparation : Therefore ſay unto the houſe of Iſrael, Thus faith the 
** Lord Gop, I po Nor THIs FOR YOUR SAKES, O HOUSE OF | 
„ISRAEL, BUT FOR MINE HOLY NAME'S SAKE, which ye have pro- 
e faned among the heathen, whither ye went. And J will ſanctify 
„* my great name which was profaned amongſt the heathen, which 
% ye have profaned in the midſt of them; and the heathen ſhall 
„ know that I am the Lord, ſaith the Loxd Gop, when I ſhall be 
« fſanctified in you before their eyes *.” What Gop himſelf ſays 
of the PEOPLE, St. Paul ſays of their Law: * Wherefore then 
« ſerveth the Law? Ir was ADDED BECAUSE OF TRANSGRESSIONS 3 
„till the ſeed ſhould come, to whom the promiſe was made +.” 
It was added, ſays the Apoſtle. To what? To the patriarchal 
Religion of the unity I. To what end? Becauſe of tranſgreſſions, 
1. e. the tranſgreſſions of polytheiſm and idolatry ; into which, the 
reſt of mankind were already abſorbed, and the Jews at that time, 
haitening apace ; and from which, there was no other means of re- 
firaining them, than by this apDITION ; an addition that kept them 
ſeparate from all others, and preſerved the doctrine of the Unity 
till the coming of the promiſed ſeed. 
But another thing offends the Deiſts: they cannot underſtand, let 
the end of this choice be what it would, why Gop ſhould prefer ſo, 
perverſe and ſottiſh a People, to all others. One reaſon hath been 
given already; that it was for the ſake of their Forefathers, and to 


» Bzek. xxxvi. 22, 23. + Gal. iii, 19. 
3 Sec note [A], at the end of this Book.. | "IE 
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fulfill the promiſe made to the Patriarchs. But others are not 
wanting ; and thoſe very agreeable to the ideas we have of infinite 
Wiſdom ; ſuch, for inſtance, as this, That the EXTRAORDINARY 
PROVIDENCE, by which they were bleſſed and protected, might be- 
come the more viſible aud illuſtrious. For had they been endowed 
with the ſhining qualities of the more poliſhed nations, the effects 
of that providence might have been aſcribed to their own power or 
wiſdom. Their impotence and inability, when left to themſelves, 
is finely repreſented in the Prophet Ezekiel, by the ſimilitude of the 
vine-tree : Son of man, what 1s the vine-tree more than any tree, or than 
a branch which is among ft the trees of the foreſt ? Shall wood be taken 
thereof to do any work ? or will men take a pin of it to hang any veſſel 
thereon ? Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, As the vine-tree among ft 
the trees of the foreſt *, &c. For as the vine, which, with cultiva- 
tion and ſupport, is the moſt valuable of all trees, becomes the moſt 
worthleſs, when left neglected in its own natural ſtate : ſo the Jews, 
who made ſo ſuperior a figure under the particular protection of 
Gop, when, for their ſins, that protection was withdrawn, became 
the weakeſt and moſt contemptible of all tributary nations. 

The Poet VoLTAIRE indeed has had a different revelation. ** The 


pride of every individual amongſt the Jews (ſays he) is intereſted 


in believing, that it was not their DETESTABLE POLICY, their 


„ 1gnorance in the arts, and their unpoliteneſs, which deſtroyed 
them; but that it is God's anger which yet purſues them for 


4 their idolatries +.” This DETEST ABLE POLICY (for fo, with the 


free inſolence of impiety, charaQteriſtic of theſe times, he calls ths 
MOSAIC INSTITUTION) was a principle of independency : this /216- 
rance in the arts prevented the entrance of luxury; andthis unpolte- 
neſs hindered the practice of it. And yet parſimony, frugality, and 
a ſpirit. of liberty, which naturally preſerve other States, all tended, 


* Chap. xv. ver. 3. | 

+ L'orgueil de chaque Juif eſt intereſſs - 2 eroire que ce n'eſt point ſa DETESTABLE, 
POLITIQUE, ſon ignorance des arts, ſa groffierete, qui Va perdu; mais que c*cit la co- 
lere de Dieu qui le punit.. Rem. ix. ſur les pen{ces de Paſcal. 0 
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6 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book V. 
in the ideas of this wonderful Politician, to deſtroy the Jewiſh. 
Egypt was long loſt for want of a ſpirit of independency ; Greece 
ſunk by its knowledge 1n the arts ; and Rome was ruined by its po- 
liteneſs: yet Judæa ſuffered for the want of all theſe cauſes of de- 
ſtruction. Is not this more than a thouſand topical arguments, to 


prove, that they were ruined by nothing but by their idolatries, 
which brought down God's vengeance upon them? But any con- 


trivance will ſerve a Poet, any argument will fatisfy a Freethinker, 


to keep a Gop and his providence at a diſtance. And that the ProE 


were as DETESTABLE as their PoLicy, the ſame Poet, the virtuous 


Voltaire aſſures us—** We do not find (ſays he) throughout the 


„ whole annals of the H:BREw ProPLE one generous action. They 


<< are utter ſtrangers both to hoſpitality, to beneficence, and to cle- 
„ mency. Their ſovereign- good is the practice of Uſury, with all 
ce but their own nation. And this diſpolition, the principle of all 
6 baſeneſs, is ſo inrooted in their Eearts, that Uſury is the conſtant 
object of the figures they employ in that ſpecies of eloquenjce 
« which is peculiar to them. Their glory 1s to lay waſte with fire 
„ and ſword, ſuch paltry villages as they were juſt able to florm : They 
cut the throats of the old men and children, and reſerve from flaugh- 
e ter only the marriageable virgins. They aſſaſſinate their maſters when 
& they are flaves. They are incapable of pardoning when they 8 8 
„ THEY ARE THE FOES OF ALL MANKIND *.” 

Such is the ſtrong colouring of our MORAL PAINTER. He has 
dipt his pencil in ſulphur to delineate with horns and tails, theſe 


choſen inſtruments of God's vengeance on a devoted Nation, over- 


* On ne voit dans toutes les Annales du peuple Hebreu aucune action genereuſe, Ils 
ne connaifſent ni l' hoſpitalits, ni la liberalite, ni la clemence, Leur ſouverain bonheur 
eſt d'exercer Puſure avec les ctrangers ; et cet eſprit de uſure, principe de toute lachete, 
eſt tellement enracine dans leurs coeurs, que c'eſt Pobjet continuel des figures, qu'ils 


employent dans Peſpece d*eloquence, qui leur eſt propre. Leur gloire eſt de mettre à 


feu & a ſang les petits villages, dont ils peuvent s'emparer. IIs egorgent les vieillards & 


les enfans ; ils ne reſervent que les filles nubiles; ils aſſaſſinent leurs Maitres quand ils 


ſont eſelaves; ils ne ſavent j jamais pardonner 8 ils ſont Vainqueurs; 1Ls $SONT LES 
ENNEMIS DU GENRE HUMAIN, Addit, a PHiſt, Generale, p. 30. 
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run with UNNATURAL LUST and brutiſh Idolatry; for to their de- 
ſtruction, the murders, the rapine, and the violations here charged 
upon the Hebrew People, allude. For the reſt, it is ſo much below 
all criticiſm, that one is almoſt aſhamed to touch upon it. Other- 
wiſe, we might obſerve, that, in his rage, he hath confounded the 
character of the ancient HRBREWS with that of the modern Ixws, 
two people as much unlike as the ancient Franks to modern French- 
men. We might be merry with the nonſenſe, of Uſury's being the 
object of their figures of eloquence; which yet is not more ridiculous 
in the thought than abſurd in the expreſſion ; his meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
being, that their figures of eloquence are formed from, and allude 
to, the circumſtances attending their practice of Cry. 

But the affair grows more ſerious, as we proceed with our General 
Hiſtorian ; and we ſhall find that this unhappy People, however they 
may ſtand with their God, certainly, at preſent, for ſome reaſon or 
other, lye under the Poets cur. And from his uncommon know 
ledge of their Uſury and their eloquence, I ſhould ſuſpect, he had 
lately been tranſacting ſome money- matters with them, and had 
been not only out- witted but out-talked too into the bargain. 

As to their HATRED OF. ALL MANKIND, (the chopping-block of 
infidelity) we have it over again, and more at large, in another. 
place. You are (fays he to his reader) ſtruck with that hatred 
and contempt, which all people have always entertained for the 
& Jewiſh Nation. It is the unavoidable conſequence of THEIR LE- 


— © GISLATION; which reduced things to the neceſſity, that either 


„ the Jews muſt enſlave the whole world, or that they, in their 
„turn, muſt be cruſhed and deſtroyed. IT was COMMANDED 


© THEM to hold all other People in abhorrence, and to think them 


* ſelves polluted if they had eat in the ſame diſh which belonged to 
%a man of another religion. By THE VERY LAW ITSELF, they 
at length found themſelves. the natural enemies of THE WHOLE 


„% RACE OF. MANKIND®,” 
1 . 


'— Vous etes frappes de cette haine & de ce un. que toutes les nations ont 
tanzen 


r en te” we came, 


e 


mis naturels du GENRE HUMAIN, Add. a V'Hiſt, Generale, p. 174. 
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I believe it will not be eaſy to find, even in the dirtieſt ſink of 


Freethinkiug, ſo much falſhood, abſurdity, and malice heaped to- 


gether in ſo few words. He ſays, There was an inevitable neceſſity, 


ariſing from the very genius of the Law itſelf, either that this people 
ſhould enflave the whole world, or that they, in their turn, _ be 


cruſhed and deſtroyed. 

It might be thought unreaſonable to expect that a Poet ſhould read 
his Bible : but one might be allowed to ſuppoſe that he had heard 
at leaſt of its general contents. If he ever had, could he, unmaſked, 
and in the face of the ſun, have ſaid, © That the Mosaic Law 
directed or encouraged the Jewiſh people to attempt extenſive con- 
© queſts?” That very Law, which not only aſſigned a peculiar 
and narrow diſtri& for the abode of its followers ; but, by a number 
of Inſtitutions, actually confined them within thoſe limits: Such as 
the ſtated diviſion of the land to each Tribe; the prohibition of the 
uſe of horſes; the diſtinction of meats into clean and unclean; the 
yearly viſit of each individual to Jeruſalem, with many others. 
The Poet, who appears throughout his whole hiſtory to be a much 
better Muflulman than a Chriſtian, was ſurely, when he ſaid this, 
in ſome pious meditation on the ALCORAN ; which indeed, by the 
inevitable conſequence of its Legiſlation, muſt either ſet the Saracens 


5 upon enſlaving all mankind, or all mankind on extirpating ſo * 


cious a crew of miſcreants. 
But the Fews, he tells us, were COMMANDED f Hold all other 
People in abborrence. If he had ſaid, to hold their IDoLATRIES in 


abborrence, he had ſaid /rue ; but that was ſaying nothing. To tell 


the world that the Jews were commanded to hold the PRxsoxs 1 75 Ido- 
laters in abhorrence, was done like a Poet. 
But when he goes on to ſay, that The Fews found, By THE VERY 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LAW ITSELF, that they were the NATURAL 


toujours eu pour la Nation Juive. C'eſt la ſuite inevitable de LEUR LEGISLATION ; il 


falait, ou que ce Peuple ſubjuguat tout, ou qu' il fut ecraſe. Il lui fut ordonne d'avoir, 
les nations en horreur, & de fe croire ſouillés s'ils avaient mangè dans un plat, qui evit ap- | 
partenu a un homme d'un autre Loi—ils ſe trouverent FAR LEUR LOI MEME enfin Enne- 


ENEMIES 


. 
? 


. 
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ENEMIES of all mankind, this was not like a Poet, being indeed a 
tranſgreſſion of the PROBABLE ; for by the conſtitution of the Law 
rfelf,, every Jew that could read, found all mankind to be his 
BRETHREN. For Moſes, to prevent any ſuch eſtrangement, which 
ſome other parts of his Inſtitution, if abuſed, might occafion, was 
careful to acquaint the choſen Family with the origin of the human 
race, and of their deſcent from one man and woman ; and, in order 
to impreſs this ſalutary truth more ſtrongly on their minds, he draws 
out an exact genealogy from Adam, not only of the direct line which 
was to inhabit the land of Judea, but of all the collateral branches 


by which the whole earth was peopled. 


So that were our Poet to turn Lawgiver, (which he might as wel! 
do, as GENERAL HISTORIAN) and fit down to contrive a method by 
which brotherly love and affection might be beſt eſtabliſhed amongſt 
the ſons of men, one might defy him, with all his poetical or hiſto- 
rical invention, to hit upon any more efficacious than that which 


| Moſes has here employed. St. Paul, when he would enlarge the 


affections of the Athenians (to whom all other nations, as well as 
the Jews, were become BARBARIANS) to that extent which Chriſtian 
benevolence requires, employed no other topic than this, that Gop 
HAD MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN : and from thence 
inferred, that they all ſtand in the relation of BRETHREN to one 
another. e | 

But it may be aſked, What are we then to think of that op1uUM 
HUMANI GENERIsS, with which the ancient Pagans charged the 
Jews? I have ſhewn, in the firſt volume of this work, that there 


was not the leaſt ſhadow from fa# to ſupport this calumny; and 


that it was merely an imaginary conſequence, which they drew from 
the others declared hate and abhorrence of the Idols of Paganiſm, 
and firm adherence to the fole worſhip of the one rue God. But be- 
fides this original, the Principles and Doctrine, there was another, 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Moſaic Religion ; cither of them ſuf- 
ficient alone to perpetuate this wretched calumny amongſt ignorant 
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and prejudiced men. That the D:&rine was worthy of its original, 


the enemies of Revelation confeſs; That the eſtabliſhment of the 
Ceremonies, as they were neceſſary to ſupport the Doctrine, were of 
no leſs importance, I ſhall now ſhew our Poet. 

To ſeparate one people from all others, in order to preſerve the 
doctrine of the Unity, was a juſt purpoſe. | 

No ſeparation could be made but by a ceremonial Law. | 

No ceremonial Law could be eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe, but what 
muſt make the Gentiles be eſteemed unclean by the ſeparated- 
People. 

The conſequence of an eſtimated ancleanneſt, muſt be the avoid-- 
ing it with horror : which, when obſerved by their enemies, would 
be malictouſly reprefented to arife from this imaginary odium humani 
generis. What idea then muſt we needs entertain, I will not ſay of 
the Religion, but of the common honeſty of a modern Writer, who, 
without the leaſt knowledge of the Jewiſh Nation or their Policy, 
can repeat an old exploded calumny with the aſſurance of one who: 
had diſcovered a newly acknowledged truth? But the Pagans were 


decent when compared to this rude Libertine. They never had the 


inſolence to ſay, that this pretended hate of all mankind was cou- 
MANDED BY THE LAW ITSELF. They had more fenſe as well as 


modeſty, They reverenced the great Jewiſh Lawgiver, who, they 


ſaw, by his account of the origin of the human race, had laid the. 
ſtrongeſt foundation amongſt his people of brotherly love to all men. 
A foundation, which not one of the moſt celebrated Lawgivers of 
Antiquity had either the wit to inforce, or the ſagacity to diſcover: 
Well, but if the Jews were indeed that DETEST ABLE People which 
the Poet Voltaire repreſents them- to be, they were properly fitted 
however with a Law, which, he aſſures us, was full as DETEsT= 
ABLE. What pity is it that he did not know juſt ſo much of his 
Bible however, as might ſerve to give ſome ſmall countenance at 
leaſt to his impieties! We might then have had the Prophet to ſup- 


port the Poet, where, ſpeaking in the name of God, he ſays,— I 
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gave them Statutes that were not goed, and Fudgments whereby they 
ſhould not live x. But to leave this to his maturer projects; and go 
on with him, in his pious deſign of eradicating this devoted People ; 
for he aſſures us, we ſee, that unleſs they be rooted out, their DR. 
TESTABLE POLICY will ſet them upon enflaving all mankind, 

He hath ſhewn the PeoPLE to be dete/table, and their Law to be 
deteflable ; and well has he provided for the reception of both, a moſt 
deteſlable counTRyY. You may, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe all this done 
in vindication of the good providence of the God of Iſracl; tor a 


People fo bad, certainly deſerved neither a better Government not 


Habitation, No, he had a nobler end than this; it was to give the 
lye to the Legate of the God of Iſrael, who promiſed to them in his 
Maſter's name, A /and flowing with milk and honey, the glory of all 
lands, Having gotten Moſes at this advantage, by the aſſiſtance of 
Servetus and his followers,. (for he always ſpeaks from good autho- 
rity) he draws this delightful picture of the no LAND.—** All of 

c it which is ſituated towards the ſouth, conſiſts of DESER Ts or 
„ SALT SANDS on tbe ſide of the Mediterranean and Egypt; and of 
* HORRID MOUNTAINS all the way to Eſiongaber, towards the 
© Red-Sea. Theſe ſands, and theſe rocks, at preſent poſſeſſed by a 
« few ſtraggling Arabian Robbers, were the ancient patrimony of 
« the Jews +.” 

Now admitting this account to be true: 1. In the firſt place, we 
may inform our Poet, that, from the face of a country lying deſert, 
there is no ſafe judgment to be made of the degree of its fertility 
when well cultivated ; eſpecially of ſuch a one as is here deſcribed, 
conſiſting of rugged mountains and ſandy plains, which, without 
culture, indeed, produce nothing, but which, by human induſtry 
in a happy climate, may be made to vie with ſoils naturally the moſt 


* Ezekiel, See p. 79, & ſeq, 


+ Tout ce qui eſt ſituè vers le midi conſiſte en deſerts de ſables falis du cote de la Me- 


diterrance & de PEgypte, & en montagnes affreuſes juſqu'a Eſiongaber vers la Mer Rouge. 
Ces ſables & ces rochers, habités awjourd-hui par queſques Arabes Voleurs, font Pan- 
cienne patrie des Juifs, Add, a PHiſt, Generale, p. 8g. 
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prolific. 2. It appears from the vaſt numbers which this country actu- 
ally ſuſtained, in the moſt flouriſhing times of the Theocracy, that it 
well anſwered the character their Lawgiver had beſtowed upon it, 
Ha land flowing with milk and honey. 3. The Iſtaelites, when they 
took poſſeſſion of it, certainly found it to come up to the character 
which Moſes had given them, of a place where they ſhould find 
great and goodly Cities which they had not builded, houſes full of good 
things, which they had not filled, wells digged which they had not digged, 
and vineyards and olive trees which thy had not planted *. If, I ſay, 
they had not found it ſo, we ſhould ſoon have heard of it, from the 
moſt. turbulent and diflatisfied people upon earth. And it was no 
wonder they found it in this condition, ſince they had wreſted it 
from the hands of a very numerous and luxurious People, who had 
carried arts and arms to ſome height, when they, in any ſenſe, could 
be ſaid to have Cities fenced up to Heaven. But the Poet has a ſolu- 
tion of this difficulty ; for to the Iſraelites, juſt got out of their forty 
years captivity in the Wilderneſs, this miſerable country muſt needs 


appear a paradiſe, in compariſon of the Deſerts of Param and Cadiſh 


Barnea +. Now it is very certain, that no Deſert thereabout, could 
be more horrid or forbidding than that of Judea, as the Poet has. 
here drawn the landſcape. But does he think they had quite forgot 
the fertile plains of Egypt all this time? And if they compared the 
promiſed Inheritance to the Wilderneſs on the one hand, would they 
not be as apt to compare it to Egypt on the other ? And what Judea 
gained by the firſt, it would loſe by the ſecond. But he will ſay, 
that Generation which came out of Egypt, fell in the Wilderneſs. 

What if they did? they left their fondneſs for its fleſh pots behind. 


them, as we are ſufficiently informed from the exceſſive attachment 


of their poſterity for Egyptian luxury of every kind. 4. But let us 


admit his account of the ſterility of the promiſed Land, and then ſee 


Deut. vi—viii, | | 
+ —Ce pais fut pour eux une terre delicieuſe en comparaiſon des Deſerts de Param & 
de Cades-Barné. Ib, 
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Scr. 1. OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 13 
how the pretenſions of the Moſaic Miſſion will ſtand. We will 


conſider this ſterility in either view, as corrigible, or as incorrigible. 

If corrigible, we cannot conceive a properer region for anſweting 
the ExDs of Providence, as Moſes has delivered them unto us, with 
regard to this People. The firſt great bleſſing beſtowed on man- 
kind, was to be particularly exemplified in the poſterity of Abraham, 
which was to be like the ſand on the ſea-ſhore for multitude : and yet 
they were to be confined within the narrow limits of a ſingle diſtrict : 
ſo that ſome proportionate proviſion was to be made for its numerous 
Inhabitants, Affluence by commerce they could not have; for the 
purpoſe of their ſeparation required, that Idolaters ſhould no more 
be permitted to come and pollute them, than that they ſhould go 
amongſt Idolaters to be polluted by them: And accordingly, a ſuffi- 
cient care was taken, in the framing of their Laws, to hinder this 
communication at either end. Thus the advantages from commerce 
being quite cut off, they had only agriculture to have recourſe to, 
for ſubſiſtance of their multitudes. And the natural ſterility of the 
land would force them upon every invention to improve it. And ar- 
tificial culture produces an abundance, which unaſſiſted nature can 
never give to the moſt fruitful ſoil and moſt benignant climate. Add 


to this, that a People thus ſequeſtered, would, without ſuch conſtant 


attention to the art, and application to the labour, which the meli- 
orating of a backward ſoil requires, ſoon degenerate into barbarous 
and ſavage manners; the firſt product of which has been always ſeen 
to be a total oblivion of a God. 
But if we are to ſuppoſe what the Poet would ſeem to inſinuate, 
in diſcredit of the Diſpenſation, that the ſoil of Judea was abſolutely 
incorrigible; a more convincing proof cannot be given of that EX 
TRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE Which Moſes promiſed to them. So 
that if the corrigibility of a bad ſoil perfectly agreed with the END of 


the Diſpenſation, which was a ſeparation, the incorrigibility of it 


was as well fitted to the MEAN, which was an extraordinary Provi- 
dence. For the fact, that Judea did not ſupport thoſe vaſt multitudes, 
being unqueſtionable, and the natural incapacity of the country ſo to 
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do being allowed, nothing remains but that we muſt recur to that 
extraordinary Providence, which not only was promiſed, but was:the 
natural conſequence of a Theocratic form of government, ButIam 
inclined to keep between the two contrary ſuppoſitions, and take up 
the premiſles of the one, and the concluſion of the other : to hold 
that the ſterility of Judea was very corrigible ; but that all poſſible 
culture would be inadequate to the vaſt numbers which it ſuſtained, 
and that therefore its natural produce was ſtill further multiplied by 


an extraordinary bleſſing upon the land. 


To ſupport this ſyſtem, we may obſerve, that this extraordinary 
aſſiſtance was beſtowed more eminently, becauſe more wanted, while 
the Iſraelites remained in the Milderneſßt. Moses, whoſe word will 
yet go as far as our General Hi/torian's, ſays, that when God took 


Jacob up, to give him his Law, he found him indeed in a deſert 
Land, and in the waſte howling wilderneſs ; but it was no longer 


ſuch, when now God had the leading of him. * He led him about,” 
[i. e. while he was preparing him for the conqueſt of the promiſed 
„Land] He inſirufed him,” [i. e. by the Law, which he there gave 
e him] He kept him as the apple of his eye,” [i. e. he preſerved him there 


by his extraordinary Providence ;] the effects of which he deſcribes 


in the next words, —** He made him ride on the high places of the 
earth,” [i. e. he made the Wilderneſs to equal, in its produce, the 


beſt cultivated places] * that he might eat the increaſe of the 


fields; and he made him to ſuck honey out of the Rock, and oil 
« out of the flinty Rock: Butter. of kine, and milk of ſheep, with 
« fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Baſhan“ [i. e. as large as 
that breed] and goats, with the fat of kidneys of wheat,” [i. e. the 
flour of wheat] “ and thou didſt drink the pure blood of the 
«© Grape,” | 

That this was no fairy- ſeene, appears from the effects.. Je ſhu- 
„ run waxed fat, and kicked: thou art waxen fat, thou art grown 
* thick, thou art covered with fatneſs; then he forſook God which 
made him, and lightly eſteemed the Rock of his ſalvation “, &c.“ 


* Deut. chap. xxxil. ver, 10. & ſeq, 


This 
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This ſevere reproof of Moſes certainly did not put the Iſraelites in 
an humour, to take the wonders in the foregoing account on his 
word, had the facts he appeals to been the leaſt equivocal. 

Ou the whole, we can form no conception how God could have 
choſen a People, and aſſigned them a land to inhabit, more proper for 
the diſplay of his almighty Power, than the People of Iſrael and the. 
land of Judea. As to the People, the PRorhETH in his Parable of 
the Vine- tree, informs us, that they were naturally, the weakeſt and 
moſt contemptible of all nations: and as to the land, the Por, in 
his great Fable, which he calls a General Hiſtory, aſſures us, that 
Judea was the vileſt and molt barren of all countries. Yet ſomehow. 
or other this choſen People became the Inſtructors of mankind, in the 
nobleſt office of humanity, the ſcience of true Theology : and the 
promiſed Land, while made ſubſervient to the worſhip of one God, 
was changed, . from its native ſterility, to a region flowing with milk 
and honey; and, by reaſon of the incredible numbers which it 
ſuſtained, deſervedly entitled the 6LoRY OF ALL LANDS. 

This is the ſtate of things which ScrieTuRE lays before us. And 
I. have never yet ſeen thoſe frong reaſons, from the ſchools of Infi- 
delity, that ſhould induce a man, bred up, in any ſchool at all, to pre- 
fer their logic to the plain facts of the Sacred Hiſtorians. 

I have uſed their teſtimony to expoſe. one, who, indeed, renounces 
their authority: but in this I am not conſcious of having tranſgreſſed 
any rule of fair reaſoning. The Freethinker laments that there is no 
contemporary Hiſtorian remaining, to confront with the Jewiſh 
Lawygiver, and detect his impoſtüres. However, he takes heart, 
and boldly engages his credit to confute him from his own hiſtory. 
This is a fair attempt. But he prevaricates on the very firſt onſet, 
The Sacred Hiſtory, beſides the many civil facts which it contains, 
has many of a miraculous nature. Of theſe, our Freethinker will al- 

low the firſt only to be brought in evidence. And then bravely at- 

| tacks his adverſary, who has now one hand tied behind him: for tha 
civil and the miraculous facts, in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, have the 

ſame, nay, a nearer relation to each other, than the two hands of 

5 0 he 
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the ſame bodv; for theſe may-be uſed fingly and independently, 
though to difadvantage ; whereas the civil and the miraculous facts 
can neither be underſtood nor accounted for, but on the individual 
inſpeQion of both. This is confeſſed by one who, as clear-fighted 
as he was, certainly did not ſee the“ conſequence of what he ſo 
liberally acknowledged. The miracles in the Bible” (ſays his 
philoſophic Lordſhip) “ are not like thoſe in Livy, detached pieces, 
ce that do not diſturb the civil Hiſtory, which goes on very well 
« without them. But the miracles of the Jewiſh Hiſtorian are inti- 
+ mately connected with all the civil affairs, and make a neceflary 
and inſeparable part. The whole hiſtory is founded in them; it 
& conſiſts of little elſe ; and if it were not an hiſtory of them, it 
«© would be a hiſtory of nothing +,” 

From all this, I aflume that where an Unbeliever, a Philoſopher 
if you will, (for the Poet Voltaire makes them convertible terms) 
pretends to ſhew the falſhood of Mofes' s miſſion from Moſes's own 
hiſtory of it; he who undertakes to confute his reaſoning, argues 
fairly when he confutes it upon facts recorded in that hiſtory, whe- 
ther they be of the miraculous or of the civil kind: ſince the two 
ſorts are ſo inſeparably connected, that they muſt always be taken 
together, to make the hiſtory underſtood, or the facts which.it con- 
tains intelligible. _ 


SE: CF. 


LLOWING it then, to have been Gop's purpoſe to per- 
petuate the knowledge of himſelf amidſt an 1dolatrous World, 
by the means of a ſeparated People; let us ſee how this deſign was 
brought about, when the Family, he had choſen, was now become 
numerous enough to ſupport itſelf under a ſeparation ; and Idolatry, 
which was grown to its moſt gigantic ſtature , was now to be 


repreſſed. 


* See the View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, p. 192. & ſeq. of the third edition. 
F Bolingbroke's Poſthumous Works, vol. III. p. 279» 
1 See note e [B], at the end of this Book. 


The 
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The Iſraelites were, at this time, groaning under the yoke of 
Egypt; whither the all-wiſe providence of God had conducted them, 
while there where yet few in number, and in danger of mixing and 
confounding themſelves with the reſt of the Nations. In this 
diſtreſs, one of their own brethren is ſent to them with a meſlage 
from Gop, by the name and character of the Gob or THEIR 
FaTHERs, whoſe virtues Gop had promiſed to reward with diſtin— 
guiſhed bleſſings on their Poſterity. The meflage, accompanied 
with /igns and wonders, denounced their ſpeedy deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and their certain poſſeſſion of the land of 
Canaan, the ſcene of all the promiſed bleſſings. The People 
hearken, and are delivered. They depart from Egypt; and in the 
third month from their departure, come to Mount Sinai. Here 
God firſt tells them by their Leader, Moszs, that, if hey world 
obey his voice indeed, and heepþ his Covenant, then they ſhvnld ve a 
PECULIAR TREASURE fo him above all people, for that the wnolr 
EARTH was his *, Where we ſee an example of what hath been 


; obſerved above, that whenever an Inſtitution was given to this 


People, in compliance with the notions they had inbibed in Egypt, 


a corrective was always joined with it to prevent the abuſe. Thus 


God having here told them, that if they would obey hs voice they 
ſhould be his peculiar treaſure above all people, (ſpeaking in the 
character of a Yutelary God; to prevent this compliance from 
falling into abuſe, as the diviſion of the ſeveral regions of the earth 
to ſeveral celeſtial rulers was inſeparably connected with the idea of 
a tutelary Deity, he adds, as a reaſon for making this People his 
Peculiar, a circumſtance deſtructive of that pagan notion of tutelary 
Gods— for that the wHoLE EARTH was his, Well. The people 


_ conſent ; and Gop delivers the Covenant to them, in the words 


of the two Tables . | 
But this promiſe, of their being received for Gop's peculiar treaſure, 
could be viſibly performed no otherwiſe than by their ſeparation 


* Exod, ix, 3 + Ver. 8, 3 Chap. xx. 
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from the reſt of mankind. As on the other hand, their ſeparation 
could not have been effected without this viſible protection. And 
this, Moſes obſerves in his interceſſion for the people: For wherein 
Hall it be known here, that I and thy people have found grace in thy 
fight? Is it not in that THov GotsT WITH Us? S ſhall awe be SEPA- 
RATED, I and thy people, from all the people that are upon the face of 
[hl | | the earth*., The better, therefore, to ſecure this ſeparation, Gop 
1 propoſes to them, to become their KING. And, for reaſons that 
| will be explained anon, condeſcends to receive the Magiſtracy, on 
| | | their free choice. And ye ſhall be unto me a kingdom of prieſts 4, and 
an holy nation.— And all the people anſwered together and ſaid, All 
| that the Lord hath ſpoken we will de f. Gop then delivers them a 
Jil Digeſt of their civil and religious Laws, and ſettles the whole Con- 
id | ſtitution both of Church and State. Thus the Almighty becoming 
I their KiNG, in as real a ſenſe as he was their Gop, the republic of. 
16 the Iſraelites was properly a THEOCRACY; in which the two 
Till | Societies, civil and religious, were of courſe intirely incorporated. 
14 A thing neither attended to nor underſtood. The name indeed is of 
0 3 familiar uſe : but how little men mean by it, is ſeen from hence, 
that thoſe who, out of form, are accuſtomed to call it a Theocracy, 
yet, in their reaſonings about it, conſider it as a mere Ariſtocracy 
under the Judges; and as a mere Monarchy under the Kings: 
| whereas, in truth, it was neither one nor the other, but a real and 
13 proper THEOCRACY, under both. 
11 Thus was this famous $EPARATION made. But it will be aſked, 
Why in ſo-extraordinary a way? A way, in which the ſagacious 
Deiſt can diſcover nothing but the marks of the Legiſlators fraud, 
and the People's. ſuperſtition.—As to what a mere human Lawgiver 
could gain by ſuch a project, wall be ſeen hereafter. At preſent, it 
will be ſufficient, for the removal of theſe ſuſpicions, to ſhew, that. 


* Exod, xxxiii, 16. | F 
+ For where God is King, every ſubje is, in ſome ſenſe or other, a prieft ; becauſe in 

that caſe, civil obedience muſt have in it the nature of religious miniſtration. 
1 Exod, xix, 6—8, 7 | - 
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a THEOCRACY WAS NECESSARY, as the ſeparation could not be effected 
any other way. 

It appears, from what hath been ſhewn above, that the Iſraelites 
had ever a violent propenſity to mix with the neighbouring Nations, 


and to devote themſelves to the practices of idolatry : this would 


naturally, and did, in fa&, abſorb large portions of them. And 
the ſole human means which preſerved the remainder, was the 
ſeverity of their civil Laws againſt idolatry *, Such Laws therefore 


were neceſſary to ſupport a ſeparation. But penal Laws, in forced 


by the ordinary Magiſtrate, for matters of opinion, are manifeſtly 
unjuſt, Some way therefore was to be contrived to render theſe 
Laws equitable. For we are not to ſuppoſe Gop would ordain any 
thing that ſhould violate the rule of natural juſtice. Now thelc 
penal laws are equitable only in a Theocracy : therefore was a 
THEOCRACY NECESSARY. 

That the puniſhment of opinions, by civil Laws, under a THFo- 
CRACY, 1s agreeable to the rules of natural juſtice, I ſhall now 
endeavour to prove. 

Unbelievers and intolerant Chriſtians have both tried to make 
their advantage of this part of the Moſaic inſtitution. The one 
uſing it as an argument againſt the divinity of the Jewiſh Religion, 
on preſumption that ſuch Laws are contrary to natural equity ; and 
the other bringing it to defend their intolerant principles by the 


example of Heaven itſelf, But they are both equally deceived by 
their ignorance of the nature of a Theocrecy : which, rightly 


* © Tf there be found amongſt you, within any of thy gates which the Lown thy 
Gop giveth thee, man or woman that hath wronght wickedneſs in the ſight of the 
Loxp thy Gov in tranſgreſſing his covenant, and hath gone and ſerved other Gods, 
and worſhipped them, cither the ſun, or the moon, or any of the hoſt of heaven, 
which I have not commanded ; and it be told thee, and thou haſt heard of ir, and 
« inquired diligently, and behold it be true, and the thing certain, that ſuch abomi- 
&* nation is wrought in Iſrael; then ſhalt thou bring forth that man or that woman 
(which have committed that wicked thing) unto thy gates, even-that man or that 
% woman, and ſhalt ſtone them with ſtones till they die.” Deut. xvii, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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underſtood, clears the Jewiſh Law from an embarraſſing objection, 
and leaves the rights of mankind inviolate. 

Mr. Bayle, in an excellent treatiſe for Toleration, when he comes. 
to examine the arguments of the Intolerants, takes notice of that 
which they bring from the example in queſtion. © The fourth. 
« objection (ſays he) may ariſe from hence, that the Law of Moſes 
„ gives no toleration to idolaters, and falſe prophets, whom it 
« puniſhes with death; and from what the Prophet Elijah did to 
te the Prieſts of Baal, whom he ordered to be deſtroyed without 
* mercy. From whence it follows, that all the reaſons I have 
employed, in the firſt part of this commentary, prove nothing, 
e becauſe they prove too much; namely, that the literal ſenſe of 
the Law of Moſes, as far as relates to the puniſhment of opinions, 
would be impious and abominable. Therefore, fince Gop could, 
without violating the eternal order of things, command the Jews 
to put falſe prophets to death, it follows, evidently, that he could, 
„ under the Goſpel alſo, command orthodox believers to inflict the 
© ſame puniſhment upon heretics. 

« Tam not, if I rightly know myſelf, of that temper of mind, 
„ fo thoroughly corrupted by the contagion of Controverſy, as to 

' treat this objection with an air of haughtineſs and contempt ; as 

iy © is the way when men find themſelves incapable of anſwering to 

the purpoſe. I ingenuoufly own the objection to be ſtrong ; and 
that it ſeems to be a mark of God's ſovereign pleaſure, that we 

*-ſhould not arrive at certainty in any thing, ſeeing he hath given 

| « exceptions in his holy word to almoſt all the common notices 
* of reaſon. Nay I know ſome who have no greater difficulties to 

14 _ « hinder their believing that Gop was the author of the Laws of 
„% Moſes,. and of all thoſe: Revelations that occaſioned ſo much 
+ {laughter and devaſtation, than this: very. matter of intolerance, 
*« ſo contrary to our cleareſt ideas of natural equity *,” 
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* Voions preſentement cette iv. objection. On la peut tirer de ce que la loi du Moiſe, . 
&c. Commentaire Philoſophique, Part ii. Chap- 4. N 


Whether | 
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Whether Mr. Bayle himſelf was one of theſe backward believers, 
as by ſome of his expreſſions he gives us reaſon to ſuſpect, is not 
material. That he dwelt with pleaſure on this circumſtance, as 
favouring his beloved ſcepticiſm, is too evident. But ſure he went a 
little too far when he ſaid, Gop's word contains exceptions to almoſt all 
the common notices of reaſon *. I hope to ſhew, before I have done with 
Infidelity, that it contains exceptions to none. Our excellent coun- 
tryman Mr. Locks, who wrote about this time on the ſame ſubject, 
and with that force and preciſion which is the character of all his 
writings, was more reaſonable and modeſt in his account of this 
matter. As zo the caſe (ſays he) of the Iſraelites in the Fewiſh Com- 
monwealth, who being initiated into the Maſaical rites, and made 
citizens of the commonwealth, did afterwards apoſtatize from the wor- 
Hip of the Gop of Iſrael; theſe were proceeded againſt as traitors and 
rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon, For the commonwealth of 
4 the Jeus, different, in that, from all others, was an abſolute THRO- 
437 CRACY ;, nor was there, nor could there be, any difference between the 
Commonwealth and the Church. The Laws eſtabliſhed there concerning 
the worſhip of the one inviſible Deity were the civil Laws of that people, 
and a part of their political Government, in which Gop himſelf was 
be Legiſlator +. This he ſaid; but it being all he ſaid, . 
| I ſhall endeavour to ſupport his ſolution by ſuch other reaſoning 
ö as occurs to me. It will be neceſſary then to obſerve, that Gop, in 
his infinite wiſdom, was pleaſed to ſtand in two arbitrary relations 
towards the Jewiſh People, beſides that natural one, in which he 
ſtood towards them and the reſt of mankind in common, The firſt 
was that of a zutelary Deity, gentilitial and local; the Gop of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, who was to bring their poſterity into 
the land of Canaan, and to protect them there, as his peculiar - 
People. The ſecond was that of ſupreme Magiſtrate and Lawgiver, 
And in both theſe relations he was pleaſed to refer it to the people's 


* — par les exceptions qu'il a miſcs dans ſa parole a preſque toutes les notions 
communes de la raiſon. 


1. Letter concerning, Toleration, p. 37. Ed. 1689. | 
| free: 
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free choice, whether or no they would receive him for their Gop and 
KING. For a tutelary Deity was ſuppoſed by the Ancients to be 
as dne matter of election as a civil Magiſtrate, The People, 
therefore, thus ſolemnly accepting him, theſe neceflary conſequences 
followed from the HoRERH conTRACT. 


I. Firſt, that as the national Gop and civil Magiſtrate of the 
Jews centered in one and the ſame object, their civil Policy and: 
Religion muſt be intimately united and incorporated“; conſe- 
quently, their religion had, and very reaſonably, a PUBLIc PART, 
whoſe ſubject was the Society as ſuch : though this part, in the 


national pagan Religions, which had it likewiſe, was extremely 


abſurd, as hath been ſhewn more at large in the firſt volume +. 


II. Secondly, as the two Societies were thoroughly incorporated, 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed; but muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. Conſequently the direction of all their civil Laws muſt be 


for the equal preſervation of both. Therefore, as the renouncing 


him for King was the throwing him off as God; and as the 
renouncing him for God was the throwing him off as King; 
idolatry, which was the rejecting him as Gop, was properly 
the crimen læſæ majeſtatis; and fo juſtly puniſhable by the civil 
Laws. But there was this manifeſt difference in theſe two 
caſes, as to the effects. The renouncing Gop as civil Magiſtrate 
might be remedied without a total diſſolution of the Conſtitution ; 


not ſo, the renouncing him as tutelary Gop : becauſe, though he 


might, and did I appoint a deputy, in his office of KINO, amongſt 
the Jewiſh tribes ; yet he would have no ſubſtitute, as Gop, amongſt 


the pagan Deities. Therefore, in neceſſity as well as of right, 


idolatry was puniſhable by the civil Laws of a THEockaAcy ; it 


being the greateſt crime that could be committed againſt the State, 


* Such a kind of union and incorporation was moſt abſurdly affected by Manoner 
in imitation of the Fezwih Oeconomy ; whence, as might be expected, it appears that 
neither he nor his aſſiſtants underſtood any thing of its true nature, 

+ See Divine Legation, B. II. Sect. 1. p. 136, 

4 The kings of Jrael and Judah being, as we ſhall ſhew, indeed no other. 
as 
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as tending, by unavoidable conſequence, to diſſolve the Conſti- 
tution. For the one Gop being the ſupreme Magiſtrate, it ſubſiſted 
in the worſhip of that Gop alone. Idolatry, therefore, as the 
renunciation of one Gop alone, was in a ſtrict philoſophic, as well 
as legal ſenſe, the crime of leſe- majeſty. Let us obſerve farther, 
that as, by ſuch 1NcoRPoRATION, religious matters came under 
civil conſideration, ſo likewiſe civil matters came under the religious. 
This is what Joſephus would ſay, where, in his ſecond book againſt 
Apion, ſpeaking of the Jewiſh Theocracy, he tells us that Moſes did 
not make Religion a part of Virtue, but Virtue a part of Religion *. 
The meaning. is, that, as in all human Societies, obedience to the 


Law is moral Virtue ; under a THEocRAcY, it is Religion. 


III. The puniſhment of Idolatry, by Law, had this farther cir- 
cumſtance of equity, that it was puniſhing the rebellion of thoſe 
who had choſen the Government under which they lived, when 
freely propoſed to them. Hence, in the Law againſt idolatry, 
the crime is, with great propriety, called the TR ANSGREsSSION | 


OF THE COVENANT . 


Thus we ſee, the Law in queſtion ſtands clear of the cavils of 
Infidels, and the abuſe of Intolerants J. 

But to this, the defender of the common rig his of fubjefts may be 
apt to object, “that theſe penal laws were unjuſt, becauſe no 
contract to give up the rights of conſcience can be binding.” 

To which I reply, with a plain and deciſive fact, That none 
of all the idolatrous worſhip the Jews ever fell into, from the time 
of giving the Law to the total diſſolution of the Republic, was 
MATTER OF: CONSCIENCE; but always of convenience; ſuch a, 
procuring ſome temporal good, which they wantonly affected, or 
averting ſome temporal evil, which they. ſervilely feared. The 
truth of which appears from hence, that, in the midſt of all their 


Arion * br. 2 15 Teomw n 8 rouobeoias Teog To xen w. & 64 wo) d veins," 'S& Yee wing 
Ti; &ptlng er0inoe Thy Wotgtigay, ANG TAUTHS TH pen TEAAG- ovriids vine: MYW or Ty» dranertuyy, 
TW xagligiav, h TwAgootrny, THY THY WONTW? _ GAMAS; by AH ον ovpfurici, p-. 482, Hav. Ed. 

+ Deut. xvii. 2. | | 

t See note [CJ, at the end of this Bock. 155 
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idolatries, the Gop of their Fathers, as we ſhall ſee, was ever 
owned to be the Creator and firſt Cauſe of all things; and the Reli- 
gion taught by Moſes, to be a Revelation from heaven. 

But it may be aſked, What if their commiſſion of idolatry had, 
at any time, proved matter of conſcience; i. e. ſuch an action as 
they thought they were obliged in duty to perform ? 

I reply, the queſtion would have weight, had the Law in diſpute 


been of human inſtitution. But as it was given by Gop, who 


knows the future equally with the paſt and preſent, and ſaw the 
caſe would not happen, it is altogether impertinent. The Queſtion, 
indeed, points out to us, the danger and abſurdity in any human 
legiſlature to make penal Laws for reſtraining the exerciſe of Reli- 
gion, on auy pretence whatſoever. 

Thus it 1s ſeen, that a ſeparation, ſo neceſſary to preſerve the 
Unity, could not have been ſupported without PENAL Laws againſt | 
idolatry ; and, at the ſame time, ſeen that ſuch penal laws can 
never be equitably inſtituted but under a Theocracy, The conſe- 
quence 1s, that A THEOCRACY WAS NECESSARY. 

But this form of Government was highly convenient Ikewiſe. 
The Iſraelites, on their leaving Egypt, were ſunk into the loweſt 
practices of idolatry, To recover them, therefore, by the diſcipline 
of a ſeparation, it was neceſſary that the idea of Gop and his attri- 


| butes ſhould be impreſſed upon them in the moſt /enfib/e manner. 


But this could not be done, commodiouſly, under his character of 
Gop of the Univerſe : under his character of KING of Iſrael it well 
might, Hence it is, we find him in the Old Teſtament fo fre- 
quently repreſented with affections analogous to human paſſions. 
The Civil relation, in which he ſtood to theſe people, made ſuch a 


repreſentation natural; the groſſneſs of their conceptions made the 


repreſentation neceſſary; and the guarded manner in which it was 
always qualified, prevented it from being miſchievous. Hence, 
another inſtance of the wiſdom of this Oeconomy ; and of the folly of 
Spinoza, and others, who would conclude from it, that Moſes and the 


Prophets had themſelves groſs conceptions of the Deity. Nor ſhould 


the 
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the indiſcretion of thoſe Divines paſs uncenſured, who have taught 
that Gop, in the Old Teſtament, looks on man with a leſs gracious 
and benign aſpect, than in the New. An error, which at one time 
gave birth to the moſt abſurd and monſtrous of the ancient hereſies; 
and hath at all times furniſhed a handle to infidelity *. But God, 
whenever he repreſents himſelf under the 1dea of Lord of the 
Univerſe, makes one uniform revelation of his nature, throughout 
all his Diſpenſations, as gracions and full of compeſſion; as good to 
ALL, and whoſe tender mercies are OVER ALL HIS WORKS: yet 
condeſcending to become the tutelary God, and civil Magiſtrate of 
the Jews, it cannot but be, that he ſhould be confidered as having 
his peculiar inſpection attached to this People, and as puniſhing 
their tranſgreſſions with ſeverity. 

Theſe appear to me the true reaſons of the Theocratic form cf 
government. With ſuch admirable wiſdom was the Jewiſh Occo- 
nomy adapted, to effect the ends it had in view! Yet, notwith- 
Nanding the ſplendour of divinity which ſhines through every part 
of this Theocratic form, Mr. Foſter, a diflenting preacher, tells us 
roundly, that it is all an idle dream; and that he will undertake to 
defend the Law, which puniſhes idolatry with death, “not on 
* dark and imaginary, but on clear and ſlid principles; I therefore 


add, (ſays he) ſuppoſing the TyrocraTic form of government 


« amongſt the Jews to be a point inconteſtable, it ſtems ſcarce 
« capable of affording a ful! and ſatisfaflory anſwer to the objection 
„ raiſed againſt the Hebrew Law for devoting idolaters to death. 


„For when the people of Iſrael, fond of novelty, and of imi- 


„ tating the cuſtoms of .other nations, were ſtubbornly and inflexi- 


_ * bly reſolved, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of the Prophet 


e Samuel to the contrary, to have a viſible and mortal King; God 
upon this occaſion. declared, that they had rejected Him that he 


* Ii muſt be oxoned (ſays Tyndal) that the ſame ſpirit (I dare not call it a ſpirit of cruelty) 
does not alike prevail throughout the Old Teftament : the nearer «ve come to the times of the 
Goſpel, the milder it appeared. Chriſlianity as old as the Creation, p. 241. See too 
Lord Bolingbroke's poſthumous works throughout, | | 
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«ſhould not reign over them: and as his former political reign 1s- 
founded on a ſuppoſed compact between the Almighty Sovereign 
and his people, that original compact being now ſolemnly 
*« renounced on the part of the people, there muſt of courſe be a 
diſſolution or end of the Theocracy *.“ 

He begins with calling the Theocracy a dark principle. And yet, 
the account he gives of it ſhews, that he did not find it dark ; and, 
what was worſe, could not, with all his endeavours, make it ſo. 
He calls it maginary; and yet the very Hiſtory he quotes to prove 
its ſhort duration, ſhews, even by his own proof, it was not ima- 
ginary, but real. | 

Indeed, if that civil Government; which 1s founded on ORIGINAL 


eomMeacT, were diflolvable at pleaſure, that is, as ſoon as one of 


the contracting parties was grown weary of it (which this Decider 
on Government and Laws expreſsly ſays it is), then Government, 
on its molt legitimate foundation, would. be the moſt dar and ima- 
ginary of allbthings. When the Parliament roſe up in arms againſt 
Charles I. they wanted juſt ſuch a Preacher as this (and yet they. 
had many precious ones), to aſſure them, that zherr renouncing the 
King's Authority had fairly AGlved the Monarchy, and brought it- 
to a lawful end. For the Leaders of that body, it is plain, knew 
nothing of this ſecret, and were therefore at a great deal of pains to 
prove, and at laſt could hardly get themfelves believed, that Charles 
himſelf had broken the. original Compact. But unleſs this Compact 
ſtands upon a different footing from all other compacts in the world, 
we may ſafely. pronounce, that a bargain or agreement, which has 
been made between two parties, can never be diſſolved but by the 
conſent of both of them; or by a: fundamental miſdemeanour in 
one; if the other party chuſes to exact the forfeiture, Now, in 
the caſe of the Jews under Samuel, there was a renunciation, it is 
true, on the part of the People, or, in plainer Engliſh, a REBEL 
LI0N, But Gob did not give way to it; he would not (as on the 
principles of civil juſtice he might) exact the forfeiture ; which 
* Sermons, vol. iii. p. 373, 374. 4 

was, 
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was, the withdrawing his protection. All this will be proved at 
large in its place, The Theocracy, therefore, {ſtill continued under 
their Kings; which were indeed no other than the anvnted, or the 
Viceroys of Gop.—Such is our Preacher's ſucceſs in attempting to 
ſhew Mr. Locke's principle to be dark and imaginary. Let us fee 
next whether he has better fortune in proving his own to be clear 
and ſolid. 

Now his way of juſtifying the Law, which puuiſhed idolatry 
with death, without the aid of the 7heocratic principle, is this. — 
& As the end for which the civil conſtitution of the Jews was 


formed, vis. to prevent their being over-run with idolatry, 
« (which, as it prevailed amongſt the neighbouring nations, cor- 
«© rupted their internal ſenſe of the difference of good and evil, and 


4e baniſhed humanity and decency, and many of the moſt cont1- 


<6 derable and important of the ſocial virtues, by introducing 
<* ſhameful impurities and human facrifices, quite deteſtable to 


„ nature) as the end, I ſay, for which the civil conſtitution of 
„ the Jews was formed, appears, when thus explained, and 
abſtracted from all conſideration merely religious, to be wiſe and 
« gracious in itſelf; and as the judicial Laws in that ſcheme of 
„Government were admirably adapted to ſubſerve and advance this 
vwiſe and gracious end; it neceſſarily follows, that idolatry, which 
% would have fruſtrated the whole deſign of the Conſtitution, and 


* have entirely diſſolved and deſtroyed it, muſt, upon the ſame 
reaſons that are allowed to be juſt in all other Policies, have 


„ deſerved capital puniſhment *.” | 

Here we ſee our Preacher approves himſelf juſt as 1kilful in the 
end of Civil-government, as he did before, in its nature and eſſence. 
He appears not to know (what he might have ſeen proved in the firſt 
volume of this work) that civil Society muſt have one particular, 
diſtin, and appropriated end; and that this end. can be no other 
than ſecurity to the temporal liberty and property of man; becauſe 


(as is there ſhewn) all other ends may be attzined without civil 


Page 375, 376. 
42 Society. 
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Society, This then is the only proper end of Government. Vet- 
our Preacher falls into that exploded conceit, which makes any 
attainable end, ſo it be a good. one, the legitimate buſineſs of civil 
Society, as ſuch; which confounds this Society with all others, 

there being. no way to keep the Civil diſtinct but by aſſigning it an 
end peculiar to itſelf. But his ſubject happening to be the Jews/b 

gov:rument, it ſecured his reaſoning from the glare of the abſurdity.. 
And his falſe and fallacious account of the end of its inſtitution, with 

which he introduces his reaſoning, gave a certain plauſibility to the. 
nonſenſe which followed. It is in theſe words, The end for which 

the civil conſtitution was formed, was to prevent their being over-run- 
with idolatry. Now, by civil conſtitution, a fair reaſoner ſhould mean 
(where the queſtion 1s concerning the efficacy of a mere civil Govern- 

ment, in contradiſtinction to the Religious) the civil conſtitution 

of the Jews. as it was ſo diſtinguiſhed. But, in this ſenſe, the end. 
of the civil conſtitution of the Jews was the ſame with. all other, 
namely, ſecurity to men's tem poral liberty and property. It is true, 
if by their civil conſtitution, he meant. both civil and religious, which. 
here indeed was incorporated, and went under the common name 
of LAW ;. then indeed its end was to prevent idolatry ; but then this. 


is giving up the point, becauſe that incorporation was the conſe- 


quence of the Theocratic form of Government, or, to ſpeak more. 
properly, it was. the TyEocrAcy itſelf. Thus he comes round. 
again to the place on which he had turned his back; and, before he 
knows where. he is, eſtabliſhes the very doctrine he would confute, 
In a word, our Preacher was got out of his depth ;. and here 1 ſhall. 


leave him to fink or. ſwim; only obſerving, that this great advocate 


of religious liberty has done his beſt (though. certainly without de- 
ſign) to ſupport a principle the moſt plauſible of any that Perſecutors; 
for opinions cæn catch hold on, to juſtify. their iniquitous practice; 
namely, that civil government was ordained. for the procuring all the. 
good of all kinds,. which it. is. even. accidentally. capable of advancing. 

And to make ſure work, he employs that adulterate gloſs, which. 
They ſo artfully. put upon their wicked practice; vis. that it is 


or- 
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for the ſupport f moralily: for who is ſo purblind that he cannot 
ſpy immoralities lurking in all heretical opinions? And thus it is that 
our Preacher defends civil Government, in puniſhing opinions : 
The idolatry of the neighbouring nations (ſays he) corrupted their inter- 
4 nal ſenſe of the difference of good and evil, and baniſhed humanity and 
. decency, and many of the moſt conſiderable and important of the ſocial 
4 virtues. A reaſon conſtantly in the mouths, whatever hath been in 
. the hearts of Perſecutors, from St. Auſtin to St. Dominic *. 


II. 


We come, in the next place, to ſhew, that this TyEock acy, as 
it was NECESSARY, ſo it would have an eaſy reception; being 
founded on the flattering notion, at that time univerſally enter- 
tained, of TUTELARY DEITIES, Gentilitial and Local. Thus, to 
carry on his great purpoſe, the Almighty very early repreſented: 
himſelf to this choſen race, as a Gentilitial Deity, The Gop 
of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob : Afterwards, when he. preferred 
Judea to all other countries for his perſonal. reſidence (on this ac- 
count called His LAND 1), he came under their idea of a Local 
Deity : which notion was an eſtabliſhed principle in the. Gentile 
world, as we have ſhewn above, . from Plato. It was originally 
EGYPTIAN ; and founded in an opinion that the earth was at firſt 
divided by its Creator, amongſt.a number of inferior and ſubordinate 
Divinities. The Septuagint tranſlators appear. to have underſtood 
the following paſſage, in the ſong of Moſes, as alluding to this 
opinion; Men the Moſt High divided to the nations their inheritance, . 
when he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he ſet the bounds of the people 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. For 
the Lord's portion. is his people: Jacob is the lot of his inheritance & : 
For, inſtead of, according to the number of the children of 1/rae! (which. 

* See note [D], at the end of this Book. 

+ See Jer. x. 16. and li. 19. | 

: Levit, xxv. 23. Deut. xi. 12. Pſ;x. 16, If. xiv, 25. Jer. ii. 7. Chap. xvi. 


* 
ver. 18. Ezek, xxxv. 10. Chap. xxxvi, ver. 5, 20. Chap. xxxviii, yer, 36, Wiſd. of 
l. ii. 7. . 8 Deut. XXX11, 8, won ; | | 
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if they found in the text, they underſtood no more than later critics} 
they wrote x«]z epiJpuor Alyi\wy ο , ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
OF THE ANGELS OF Gopd. Which at leaſt is intelligible, as referring 
to that old notion, original to the -country where this tranſlation 
was made. And Juſtin Martyr tells vs *, that in the beginning, 
Gor had committed the government of the world to angels, who, 
abuſing their truſt, were degraded from their regency. But whether 
he learvt it from this tranſlation, or took it from a worſe place, I 
ſhall not pretend to determine. 

The Land, thus ſelected by Gop for his perſonal reſidence, he 
beſtows upon his choſen People. Behold (lays he) the land of 
Canaan which I give unto the chilaren of Iſrael for a poſſeſſion +. This 


too was according to the common notions of thoſe times. Thus 


Jephthah, who appears to have been half paganized by a bad educa- 
tion, ſpeaks to the King of the Ammonites, Wilt not thou poſſeſs 


that which Chemoſh thy God giveth thee to poſſeſs? Sa, whomſoever the 


Lord our Gop fhall drive out from before us, them ill we poſſeſs *. 
It was no wonder, therefore, when Gop was thus pleaſed, for 


the wiſe ends of his providence, to be confidered, by a prejudiced 


people, in this character, that all the pagan nations round about 


ſhould regard the Gop or IsRAEL no otherwiſe than as a local tu- 


telary Deity ; too apt, by their common prejudices, to ſee him only 
under that idea. Thus he is called the Gop f the Land $,—the 
Gon of the Hills ||, Sc. And it is expreſsly ſaid, that hey ſpoke 
againſt tbe Gop of Jer uſalem, as againſt the Gods of the people of the 
earth, which were the work of the hands of man **, By which is 
meant, that they treated him as a local tutelary Deity, of a confined 


and bounded power: for it was not the old pagan way to ſpeak 


againſt one another's Gods, in diſcredit of their Divinity : and this 
circumſcribed dominion was eſteemed, by them, no diſcredit to it: 
But, by the Jews, the worſhippers of the true Gop, it was juſtly held 


* Apologet. i. + Deut. xxxii. 49. | 
Þ+ Judg. xi. 24. $ 2 Kings xvii. 26. Chap, xviii. ver. 33, & leq. 


|| 1 Kings xx. 23, ** 2 Chron, xxxii, 19. 
| | to 
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to be the greateſt. Therefore, to call the Gop of Iſrael he God 
of the hills, agd not of the plain, was ſpeaking againſt him. 

For, here again we muſt obſerve, that when Gop, agreeably to 
the whole method of this Diſpenſation, takes advantage of, or in- 
dulges his people in, any habituated notion or cuſtom, he always 
interweaves ſome characteriſtic note of difference, to mark the inſti- 
tution for his own. Thus in this indulgence of their prejudices con- 
cerning a tutelary Go, . | 

1. He firſt inſtitutes, upon it, a Theocracy ; a practice juſt the re- 
verſe of Paganiſm : for there Kings became Gods; whereas here 
Gop condeſcended to become King “. 

2. Secondly, he forbids all kind of community or intercourſe be- 
tween the Gop of Iſrael and the Gods of the Nations, either by 
joining their worſhip to his, or ſo much as owning their Divinity. 
Thus were the Iſraelites diſtinguiſhed from all other people in the 
moſt effectual mauner ; for, as we have often had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, there was a general intercommunity amongſt the Gods of pa- 
ganiſm : They acknowledged one another's pretenſions; they bor- 
rowed one another's titles; and, at length, entered into a kind of 
partnerſhip of Worſhip. All the Pagan nations, we ſee, owned 
the Gop of Iſrael for a tutelary Deity +. But His followers were 
not permitted to be ſo complaiſant. There was to be no fellowſhip 
between Gop and Belial; though a good underſtanding always ſub- 
ſiſted between Belial and Dagon. 

But, amidſt a vaſt number of characteriſtic circumſtances proving 
the origin of the Mos Ac RELIGION to have been different from that 
of every other nation, there is none more illuſtrious than this, That: 
the Moſaic religion was built upon a former, namely the PArRIAR- 
ena: whereas the various Religions of the Pagan world were all 

unrelated to, and independent of, any other f, 


* See note IE], at the end of this Book. 
+ 2 Kings xviii, 25. Jer, iv. 2, 3 
3: See volume I. book i. 
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And yet the famous Author of The grounds and reaſons of the 
Chriſtian Religion hath been hardy enough to employ one whole 
chapter to prove, that u method of miroducing Chriſtianity ito the 
world, by building and grounding it on the Old Teſtament, is agreeable 
to the common method of introducing new Revelations, whether real or 
PRETENDED, 97 any changes in religion; and alſo the nature of 
things *, For if (ſays he) we conſider the various revolutions 
and changes in religion, whereof we have any tolerable hiſtory, 


«© in'their beginning, we ſhall find them, for the moſt part, to be 
e gratted on ſome old ſtock, or founded on ſome preceding -r2vela- 


„ tions, which they were either to ſupply, or fulfil, or retrieve from 
corrupt gloſſes, innovations, and traditions, with which by time 
«© they were incumbered: and this, which May SEEM MATTER 
„% OF SURPRISE TO THOSE, WHO Do NOT REFLECT on the change- 
able nature of all things, hath happened; though the old revela- 
« tions, far from intending any change, ingraftment, or new 
« diſpenſation, did for the moſt part declare they were to laſt for ever, 
„ and did forbid all alterations andiinnovations, they being the laſt 
„ diſpenſation intended 4.“ 

Here are two things aſſerted: 1. That the building new Religions 
and new Revelations upon old was agreeable to the common method 


of the ancient world. 2. That it was agreeable to the nature of 


things. Theſe are diſcoveries one would little have expected. 


1. Let us firſt examine his FAcrs.— But to judge truly of their 
force, we mult remember, that the obſervation is made to diſcredit 
what Believers call true Revelation, by ſhewing that all falſe Reli- 
gions have taken the ſame method of propagation. 

1. His firſt point is, That this method was agreeable to the common 
practice of the ancient world, Would not one expect now an inſtance 
of ſome.confefledly falſe Religion, between the time of ABRAHAM 
and CyR1sT, which pretended to be built on ſome preceding Reve- 


+ Grounds and Reaſons, &c, p. 20. I Page 21. 
lation? 
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lation? Without doubt: If it were only for this, that there is no 
other way of proving the propoſition. Beſides, to ſay the truth, 
ſuch an inſtance would be well worth attending to, for its extreme 
curioſity. But he could not give the reader what was not to be 
had: and therefore he endeavours to make up this deficiency of fat, 
by ſhewing, 1. That the Jew1s8 Religion, like the CHRTSTIAN, 
pretended to be built on a preceding. Thus the miſſion of 
« Moſes to the Iſraelites (ſays he) ſuppoſed a former revelation of 
«© God (who from the beginning ſeems to have been conſtantly 
e giving a ſucceſſion of diſpenſations and revelations) to their au- 
t ceſtors; and many of the religious precepts of Moſes were bor- 
„ rowed, or had an agreement with the religious rites of the hea- 
& thens, with whom the Iſraelites had correſpondence, and parti- 
« cularly with the religious rites of the Egyptians, (who upon 
that account ſeem confounded with the Iſraelites by ſome pagans, 
as both their religious rites were equally, and at the ſame time, 
„prohibited by others) to whoſe religious rites the Iſraelites ſeem 
«© to have been Conformiſts during their abode in Egypt *.”” Go thy 
way, for a good Reaſoner To prove that falſe revelations had the 
ſame pretenſions of dependency on a preceding, as the true have 
had, he ſhews that all the true had theſe pretenſions. But this is 
but half the atchievement. The beſt part is till behind. Tis a 
rarity ; a blunder ingrafted on a ſophiſm. He was not content to 
ſay that Moſes founded his Religion on the Patriarchal : He muſt 
needs go on, — Aud many of the religious precepts of Moſes were bor- 
rowed, or had an agreement with the religious rites of the Heathens, 
with whom the Iſraelites had correſpondence, and particularly with the 
religious Rites of the Egyptians. Now, how it comes to pats that 
Moſes's borrowing from the religious Rites of the Egyptians, whoſe 
religion he formally condemned of falſhood, ſhould be metamor- 
phoſed into an example of one Religion's being founded upon, or re- 
ceiving its authority from, another, I confets, I cannot compre- 
hend. If he were not at the head of the FxeETuiNKERS, I thould 


* Page 22. 
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fuſpect ſome ſmall confuſion in his ideas: and that this great Rea- 
foner was unable to diſtinguiſh between, a Religion's ſupporting it- 
ſelf on one preceding, which-it acknowledged to be true: and a Religion's 
complying, for the ſake of invelerate prejudices, with ſome innocent 
practices of another religion, which it was erected to overthrow, as 
falſe, 

2. He fhews next, that thoſe falſe religions which came ArrER 
the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian, and are confeſſed to mimick their pe- 
culiarities, pretended to be built on preceding revelations.— The 
„ miſhon of Zoroaſter to the Perſians ſuppoſed the religion of the 
«© Magians ;. which had been, for many ages paſt, the antient na- 
« tional religion of the Medes as well as Perſians. The miſſion of 
« Mahomet ſuppoſed Chriſtianity ; as that did, Judaiſm *.“ This 
is ſtill better. The deſign of his general obſervation, That it was 
. the common method fon new revelations to be built and grounded on pre- 
ceding revelations, was to ſhew that the revelations, which we call 
true, imitated the falſe. And he proves it,---by ſhewing that the 
falſe imitated the true. That Mahomet's did ſo, is agreed on all 
Wet hands. And thole bewildered men who would have us credit the 
$7408 ſtory of a /ate Zoroaſter, do, and muſt ſuppoſe that he borrowed 
ö 9 from Judaiſm. But the truth is, the whole is an idle tale, invented 
| 


— — —— 


1 by Perſian writers under the early Califs. However, though the 
"Fg | |  Zoroaſter of Hyde and Prideaux be a mere phantom, yet the Religion 
19 called by his name, was a real thing, and ſtarted up in the firſt ages 
| of Mahometiſm, with a Bible to ſupport its credit, in imitation of, 
aud to oppoſe to, the Alcoran. But this neat device unluckily de- 
tects the whole impoſture : For in the Age of Mahomet, and in the 
time of the firſt Commentators on the Alcoran, the Perſians were 
eſteemed by them as Idolaters, and without a Bible; (and they had 
good Opportunity, by their conſtant commerce thither, to be well 
informed :) Which is agreeable to every thing that the earlier and 
the later Greek Writers unanimouſly deliver of the Perſian Religion. 
Bur that, on the appearance of Mahometaniſm, the Perſians ſhould 


* Page 23, 
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do what the Greeks did on the firſt appearance of Chriſtianity, refine 
their old idolatrous worſhip, till they brought it to what Hyde and 
Prideaux obſerve it is at this day, amongſt the remainder of the 
Magian ſect in Perſia and India, is nothing ſtrange, The wonder 
is, that theſe learned men ſhould have ſwallowed ſo groſs a cheat, on 
the teſtimony of later Mahometan Writers; who had ſo many 
motives to ſupport it, and ſo ſlender abilities to detect it; whoſe 
propenſity to fabling is ſo great as even to diſcredit any truth that 
reſts on their authority; and whoſe talents in the art of lying are fo 
little proportioned to their inclination to exerciſe it, that they never 
fail of defeating their own impoſitions. This argument, therefore, 
was in all reſpects worthy the Author of The Grounds and Reaſons of 
the Chriſtian Religion, 

3. Laſtly, he tells us, that“ the Siameſe and Brachmans both 
% pretend that they have had a a ſucce//ion of incarnate deities amongſt 
« them, who at due diſtances of time have brought new Revela- 
e tions from heaven; each ſucceeding one depending on the for- 
& mer; and that religion is to be conveyed on, in that way, for 
« ever *. He promiſed to prove a ſucceffion of Religions in the an- 
cient world, the later founded aud depending on the preceding: 
And he proves—a ſucceſſion of incarnate deities, talked of amongſt 
the MODERN pagans of India and Siam; and, from this ſucceſſion 
concludes for a ſucceſſion of DEPENDING REL1G1oNs, of which they 


have no kind of notion. Nor are theſe extravagancies, which their 
prieſts do indeed talk of, any other than late inventions of their 


prieſts, to oppoſe to Mahometan and Chriſtian Miſfronaries. But a 


Jucceſſion of incarnate deities was ſo arch a ridicule on the myſteries 
of our holy faith, that it was to be brought in at any rate. But now 
the joke is over, let me tell him, he need not have gone ſ0 far for it. 


Were not Ceelus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. a ſuc efion of ncarnate 
deities ? yet were any of the Religions, which had thole Gods for 
their author or object, ou ED or DEPENDENT on (though they 


ſucceeded to) one another? Here again, our ſagacious Freethinker 


2 | was 
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was at a fault; and, with all his logic, could not diſtinguiſh between 
one Religion's being built upon another, and one Religion's Amp ſuce 
2 another. 


IT. He comes next to the NATURE OF THINGS, The reader has: 
ſeen how ſhort he falls of his reckoning from fa# : But let him 


fairly make up his accounts, and we ſhall not differ with him about 


his way of payment; but willingly receive his deficiencies of Fact, 
in Reaſon.—“ If we conſider (ſays he) the nature of things, we 
„ ſhall find that it muſt be difficult, if not impoſſible, to introduce 
T amongſt men (who in all civilized countries are bred up in the be- 
„lief of ſome revealed religion) a revealed religion wholly new, or 


ſuch as has no reference to a preceding one: for that would be 


« to combat all. men in too many reſpects, and not to proceed on a 
& {ſufficient number of principles neceſſary to be aſſented to by. 
& thoſe, on whom the firſt impreſſions of a new religion are pro- 
« poſed to be made *.“ 

Here his head was full of the theologic ideas of modern times; 
where one Religion is maintained and propagated on the deſtradtion. 
of all the reſt. And that indeed would be combating all men in loo 
many reſpects, without good. evidence in the Religion thus propoſed. 
But had he had the leaſt knowledge of Antiquity, he would have. 
known that the Gentile religions of thoſe times were founded on 
different principles, and propagated. on different practices. Not one. 
of thoſe numerous Religions ever. pretended to accuſe another of 
falſhood ; and therefore was never itſelf in danger of being ſo. ac- 
cuſed. They very amieably owned one another's pretenſions; and 
all that a new Religion claimed, was to be let into partnerſhip with 


the reſt, whoſe common practice was to trade in ſhares +. Yet, ac- 


cording to this great Philoſopher, it was difficult, 1f not impoſſible—- 
it was combating all men in too many reſpects.— It was not proceeding 


on a ſufficient number of principles neceſſary to be aſſented 10, &c. But. 


Page 23, 24+ ö 
+ See the firit volume, Pook II. p. 429, & ſeq; 
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he can make Men, as well as Religions, change their natures when 
he wants them for ſome glorious miſchief, It is his more uſual 
way, and fo it is of all his fellows, to make the People (the groſs 
body of mankind) run headlong iuto Religion, without the leaſt in- 
quiry after evidence. But here we are told it is very difficult, if not 
impolſib e, to induce them to think well of a Religion which hath 
not the moſt plauſible evidence for its fupport: That the not giving 
them this, is not proceeding on a ſuſicrent number of principles, but 
combating all men in too many reſpects, 8c. 

And this is all we can get out of him, FROM THE NATURE OF 
THINGS. But as he has raiſed a curioſity which he knew not how to 
gratify, I ſhall endeavour to ſupply his ignorance ; and from this 
nature of things, ſhew the reader, 1. How the Religions of Mosts. 
and Jesus muſt NECESSARILY SUPPOSE a dependency on ſome pre- 
ceding. 2. How the ancient Religions of. paganiſm muſt Neces- 
SARILY- NOT SUPPOSE any ſuch dependency ; and 3. How it came to 
paſs, that more modern impoſtors, riſen ſince the coming of Chriſ- 
tianity, imitated the true, rather than the falſe Religions of ancient 
times, in this pretence to dependency.. 


I. The PaTrIARCHAL, the Jewrsn, and the CHRTsTIAN Reli- 
g10ns, all profeſſed to come from the only one Gop, the Creator of 
all things. Now as the whole race of mankind muſt be the common 
object of its Creator's care, all his Revelations, even thoſe given only 
to a part, muſt needs be thought ultimately directed to the intereſt 
of the whole: conſequently every later Revelation muſt ſuppoſe the 
TRUTH of the preceding. Again, when ſeveral ſucceſſive Revelations 
are given by him, ſome leſs, ſome more extenſive, we mult conclude. 
them to be the parts of OE ENTIRE DISPENSATION ; Which, for 


reaſons beſt known to infinite Wiſdom, are. gradually enlarged and 


opened: conſequently every later muſt not only ſuppoſe the RUN 
of every preceding Revelation, but likewiſe their mutual RELATION 
and DEPENDENCY. Hence we ſee, there may be weighty reaſons, 
why God, from the beginning, ſhould have been conflantly giving a 

ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſſion of Diſpenſations and Revelations * ; as this Author, with a 
lewd ſneer, ſeems to take a pleaſure in obſerving. If therefore, 
what we call the true Revelation came from 'Gop, theſe Religions 
muſt needs be, and profeſs to be, dependent on one another, 


II. Let us fee next how the caſe ſtood in the ancient Pagan 
world. Their pretended Revelations were not from the oNE Gop; 
but all from local tutelary Deities ; each of which was ſuppoſed to 
be employed in the care of his own Country or People, and uncon- 
cerned in every Other's department. Conſequently, between earlier 
and later Revelations of this kind, there could be no more dependency, 
than there was oppofition : But each ſtood on its own foundation, 
ſingle, unrelated, and original. 


III. But when, by the propagation of the Goſpel, the knowledge 
of the oNLY ONE Gop was ſpread abroad over the whole earth, 
and the abſurdities of Polytheiſm fully underſtood by the people, 
an Impoſtor, who would now obtrude a new Religion on the 
world, muſt of neceflity pretend to have received it from that only 
one Ged. But the probability of his giving a Revelation now, being 
ſeen greatly to depend on his having given one before, our Impoſtor 
would be forced to own the truth of thoſe preceding Religions, 
which profeſſed to come from that God. And as the credit of the new _ 
Religion was beſt advanced by its being thought a finiſhing part of 
an incomplete Diſpenſation, he would, at the ſame time, bottom it 
on the preceding. Beſides, as an Impoſtor muſt needs want that 
neceflary mark of a divine Miſhon, the power of Miracles, he 
could cover the want no otherwiſe than by a pretended relation to a 


| Religion which had well eſtabliſhed itſelf by Miracles. And thus, 


in fact, Manomer framed the idea of his impoſture. He pre- 
tended his new Religion was the completion of Chriſtianity, 

Chriſtianity was the completion of Judaiſm; for that the world 

not being to be won by the mild and gentle invitations of Jeſus, 

was now to be compelled to enter in by Mahomet. And ſo again, to 
Page 22. 
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complete the imitation, this laſt and greateſt Prophet, as his 
followers believe him to be, is pretended to be foretold in ron New 
Teſtament, as the Meſſiah was in the Old. 

Thus this notable obſervation, from whence the Author of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion endeavoured to deduce 
ſo diſcrediting a likeneſs between all fa//e religion, and what we 
believers hold to be the frue, comes, we lee, juſt to nothing. 

But he has yet another flagrant mark of /iteneſs, in reſerve: 
And thus he goes on, from diſcovery to diſcovery. —1n building thus 
upon PROPHECY (ſays he) as a principle, Jeſus and his Apoſtles had 
the concurrence of all ſetts of Religion among ft the Pagans. Is it 
poſſible? Yes. For the Pagans univerſally built their Religion on 
DIVINATION®, As much as to ſay, the people of Amſterdam, in: 
building their town-houſe upon piles, had (in the mode of laying 
a- foundation) the concurrence of all the cities in England; who 
build theirs upon ſtone, or clay, or gravel. In the Jewiſh writings 
there are Prophecies of a future and more perfect Diſpenſation; 
which, Jeſus claiming to belong to n1s, his Religion was properly 
built upon PRoPHECIES. The Heathens made Gods of their dead 
benefactors, and then conſulted them at their ſhrines, as Oracles ; 
they inſpected the entrails of beaſts ; they obſerved the flight of 
birds; they interpreted dreams and uncommon phænomena; and 
all theſe things they called DIVI NATION. But what likeneſs is 
there between theſe things and Prophecies, the Prophecies on which. 
Jeſus founded his Religion? Juſt as much as there is between 
TrxuUTH and what theſe men call, FxEE-THINKING: But he has 
found a device to bring them related. *Tis-a maſter-piece ; and the- 
Reader ſhall not be robbed of it. They the Pagans], ſays he, learn 
that art [Divination] : in ſchools, or under diſcipline, as the Fews did 


propheſying in the ſchools and colleges of the Prophets ; where, the 


learned Dodwell ſays, the candidates for propbecy were taught the 


rules of divination prattiſ:d by the Pagans, who were killed therein, 


and in poſſeſſion of the art long before them +. This idle whimſy of 


* Grounds and Reaſons, &c, p. 27, 28. +, See vol. II. book iv. & 6. 
| PE the 
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the learned Dodzvell concerning the ſchools of the Prophets has 
been expoſed, as it deſerves, already . But for the ſake of fo 
extraordinary an argument (an impiety, grafted on its proper ſtock 
an abſurdity), it deſerves to be admitted, though it be but for a 
moment. The reaſoning then ſtands thus: Divination was an art 
learnt in the ſchools; ſo was one kind of Prophecy, or the Jewiſh 
art of Divination: thoſe who learnt this Jewiſh art of divination 
were taught the rules of pagan divinatiom: THEREFORE pagan 
divination and ANOTHER kind of Prophecy, ſuch as foretold the 
coming of the Meſſiah, were things of the ſame kind. Incom- 
parable reaſoner! and deſervedly placed at the head of modern 
Free-thitiking ! But his learning is equal to his ſenſe, and his pre- 
miſes juſt as true as his eoneluſion: The Pagans univerſally built their 
Religion on divination. I' believe there are few ſchool- boys, who 
would not laugh at his blunder, and tell him it was juſt otherwiſe, 
that the Pagans univerſally built divination on their Religion. All 
that was ever Built on divination was now and.then a Shrine or a 
Temple. To return: 


III. 


But theſe prejudices, concerning local tutelary Deities, which 
made the introduction of a Theocracy ſo eaſy, occaſioned as eaſy a 
defection from the Laws of it. 

1. For theſe tutelary Deities owning one another's pretenſions, 
there was always a friendly-intercourſe of mutual honours, though 
not always of mutual worſhip. For at firſt, each God was ſup- 
poſed to be ſo taken up with his own-people, as to have little leiſure 
or inclination to attend to the concerns of others.— Now this 
prejudice was the fir/t ſource of the Jewiſh idolatry. 

2. But the pretenſions of theſe Gods being thus reciprocally 
acknowledged; and Some, by the fortunate circumſtances of their 
followers, being riſen into ſuperior fame, the Rites uſed in their 
Worſhip were eagerly affected. And this was the e ſource of 


* See vol. II. book iv. $6. 2 
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70 
the Iſraelitesꝰ idolatry ; exemplified in the erection of the Go DEN 
CALF, and their fondneſs for all Egyptian ſuperſtitious in general. 


3. But of theſe tutelary deities their being two forts, 'GENTILI- 
TIAL and LoCAL; the one ambulatory, and the other ſtationed ; the 
latter were fixed to their poſts, as a kind of herr-/oom, which they 
who conquered and poſlefled the country were obliged to maintain 
in their accuſtomed honours. And whatever gerti/itzal Gods a 
People might bring with them, yet the ca God was to have a 
neceſlary ſhare in the religious Worſhip of the new Comers. Nay 
it was thought impiety, even in foreigners, while they 1ojourned 
ouly in a ſtrange Country, not to ſacritice to the Gods of the place. 
Thus Sophocles makes Antigone ſay to her father, that a ſtranger 
ſhould both venerate and abhor thoſe things which are venerated 
and abhorred in the city where he reſides *. Celſus gives the 
reaſon of ſo much complaifance.—* Becauſe (ſays he) the ſeveral! 
parts of the world were, from the beginning, diſtributed to ſeveral 
powers, each of which has his peculiar allotment and refidence +.” 
And thoſe who were loth to leave their paternal Gods when they 


ſought new ſettlements, at leaſt held themſelves obliged to worſhip 


them with the Rites, and according to the uſages of the Country 


they came to inhabit, Againſt this more qualified principle of 


Paganiſm, Moſes thought fit to caution his People, in the following 
words: When the Lord thy Gop ſhall cut off the nations from before 


thee, whither thou goeſt to poſſeſs them, and thou ſucceedeſt them and 


awelleft in their land; take heed to thyſelf that thou be not ſnared by 


following them, after that they be deſtroyed front before thee, and that 


thou ENQUIRE NOT AFLER THEIR GoDs, ſaying, now did theſe 
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nations ſerve their Gods? even so WILL I po likewiſe % But the 
adoption of theſe new Gops, as well as of their Rites, was ſu 
general, that David makes his being unjuſtly driven into an idola- 
trous land, the ſame thing as being forced to ſerve 1dolatrous 
Gods, For thus he expoſtulates with his perſecutor, Nou 
* therefore I pray thee let my lord the king hear the words of 
„his ſervant : If the Lord have ſtirred thee up againſt me, let him 
accept arr offering: but if they be the children of men, curſed 
* be they before the Lord; for they have driven me out this day 
from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, ſaying, Go sERVE. 

„ grmuER Gobs +.” To the fame principle Jeremiah likewiſe 
alludes, in the following words, Therefore will I caſt you out of this 

ard, intv a land that ye know not, neither ye nor your fathers: and 
THERE SHALL YE SERVE OTHER Gops day and night,. where I will 

not ſhew you favour I. By which is not meant that they ſhould be 
forced, any otherwiſe than by the ſuperſtitious dread of divine 
vengeance for a ſlighted worfhip : for at this time civil reſtraint in 
matters of religion was very rare. ; 

But the imaginary vengeance which the tutelary Gop was ſup» 
poſed to take on thoſe, who, inhabiting his Land, yet lighted his 
Worſhip, was at length really taken on the Idolatrous Cutheans, 
when they came to cultivate the land of Iſrael. For the Almighty 
having, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of the Iſraelites, aſſumed 
the title of a TUTEL.ARY LOCAL Gop, and chofen Judea for his 
peculiar regeney; it appeared but fit that he ſhould diſcharge, in 
good earneſt, the imaginary function of thoſ2 tutelary Gops, in 
erder to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the hing Vanities of that infa- 
vated age. Therefore when ſo great a portion of his Choſen 
people had been led captive, and a mixt rabble of Eaſtern idolaters 
were put into their place, he ſent plagues amongſt them for 
their profanation of the holy Land: Which calamity their own 
principles eaſily enabled them to account for. The ſtory is 
told in theſe words: * And the king of Aſſyria brought men 

Deut. Xii. 29. 30. + 1 Sam. Xxxvi. 19, 1 Chap. xvi, ver. 13, 

„ from 
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from Babylon; and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 


„ Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities 


4 of Samaria, inſtead of the children of Iſrael ; and they poſſeſſed 
« Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. And ſo it was, at the 
«+ beginning of their dwelling there, that they feared not the Lord; 
« therefore the Lord ſent lions amongſt them which flew ſome of 
„them. Wherefore they ſpake to the king of Aflyria, ſaying, 
+ The nations which thou haſt removed, and placed in the cities 
„e of Samaria, KNOW NOT THE MANNER OF THE GoD OF THE 
© LAND: therefore he hath ſent lions amongſt them; and behold 
« they ſlay them, becauſe they know not the manner of the God 
„of the land. Then the king of Afiyria commanded, ſaying, 
Carry thither one of the Prieſts—and let him teach them 
« the manner of the God of the land. Then one of the Prieſts came 
« and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how they ſhould fear the 
„Lord. Howbeit every nation made Gods of their own —every 
« nation in their cities wherein they dwelt. — So theſe nations 
e feared the Lord, and ſerved their graven images, both their chil- 
« dren and their childrens children, as did their fathers, fo do they 
« unto this day “.“ 

But leaſt this account of the miraculous inter 8 ſhould be 
miſunderſtood as an encouragement of the notion of local Gods, or 
of intercommunity of worſhip, rather than a vindication of the 
fanQity of that Country, which was conſecrated to the God of 
Iſrael, the ſacred Hiſtorian goes on to acquaint us with the per- 
verſe influence this judgment had on the new inhabitants, 10 
contrary to the divine intention. They feared the Lord, and 
„ ſerved their own Gods after the manner of the nations, hon: 
they carried away from thence, Unto this day, they do aitcr th: 
former manners: they fear not the Lord, ncither do they after 
« their ſtatutes, or after their ordinances, or after the Law aud 
„ Commandment which the Lord commanded the children of 
„Jacob whom he named Iſrael T. They feared the Lord, and os vc 
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their own Gods; that is, they feared the vengeance impending on 
the excluſion of the Worſhip of the God of Iſrael. But they feared 
not the Lord, neither did after their Statutes. That is, they tranſ- 
greſſed the Commandment which they found fo frequently repeated 
in the Pentateuch, of joining no other Worſhip to that of the God 
of Ifrael. 

And this was the true reaſon why the Kings of Perſia and Syria 
(when Judea afterwards became a province to them) fo frequently 
appointed ſacrifices to be offered to the G of the land, at Jeruſalem, 
in behalf of themſelves and families. Nor was the practice diſuſed 
when the Jews fell under the Roman yoke ; both Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus making the ſame proviſion for the felicity of the Empire. 

Hence therefore the ? ſource of the Jewith idolatries. It was 
this ſuperſtitious reverence to local Deities within their own depart- 
ments, which made them ſo devoted, while in Egypt, to the Gods 
of that Country; and when in poſſeſſion of their own land, to the 
tutelary Gods of Canaan. 
But this intercommunity of Worſhip, begun by the migration of 
People and Colonies from one country to another, grew more 
general, as thoſe migrations became more frequent. Till at length 


the frequency, aided by many other concurrent cauſes (occaſionally 


taken notice of in ſeveral places of this work), made the inter- 
community univerſal. And this was the 44% fource of Jewiſh idola- 
tries. This drew them into the ſervice of every God they heard of; 
or from whom they fancied any ſpecial good might be obtained; 
eſpecially the Gods of all great and powerful Nations. Theſe pre- 
judices of opinion, joined to thoſe of practice which they had learnt 
in Egypt, were the true cauſes of their ſo frequent lapſe into 
idolatry, 

From all this it appears, that their defection from the Gop of 
Itracl, wicked and abominable as it was, did not however conſiſt in 
the rejecting him as a falſe God, or in renouncing the Law of 


| Mofes as a: falſe Religion; but only, in joining foreign Worſhip 
and idolatrous Ceremonies to the Ritual. of the true Gop. Their 


bias 
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bias to the idolatrles of Egypt was inveterate cuſtom; tlieir incli— 
nation for the idolatries of Canaan was a prevailing principle that 
the tutelary God of the place ſhould be worſhipped by its inha— 
bitants ; and their motive for all other idolatries, a vain expectation 
of good from the guardian Gods of famous and happy Nations. 
5 Theſe were all inflamed by that common ſtimulation of a 
Z Adebauched People, the luxurious and immoral rites of Paganiſm ; 
bor it is to be obſerved that theſe defeQions generally happened 
amidſt the abuſes of proſperity. There is a remarkable paſſage in 
the Book of Joſhua which ſets this matter in a very clear light. 
Ihe Iſraelites having lapſed into idolatry, Joſhua drew together their 
> Heads and Rulers at Shechem, in order to a reformation. And the 
® topic, he inſiſts upon for this purpoſe, is not, that the God of 
” Iſrael was the only true God, the Maker of all things ; but that he 
was the family-God of the race of Abraham, for which he had 
done ſo great things. And this he proſecutes from the 2d verſe 
of the xxiv. chap. to the 13th. His concluſion from all is, Now 
e therefore fear the Lord, aud /erve him in ſincerity, and in truth, and 
e put away the Gods which your Fathers ſerved. on the other ſide of 
+ © the flood and in Egypt “.“ However (continues he) at leaſt make 
f your choice, and either ſerve the Lord, or ſerve the Gods of other 
People. And the people anſwered, God forbid we fhould forſake the 
Lord to ſerve other Gods +: for we acknowledge him to be that 
„God who has done ſo great. things for us.” To this Joſhua 
replies, Je cannot ſerve the Lord; for he is an holy God: be is @ 
* jealous God, he will not forgive your tranſgreſſions, nor you 
fins .“ From all this, it appears, that the point debated between 
Joſhua and his People, was not whether the Ifraelites ſhould return 
to God, whom. they had rejected and forſaken ; but whether they 
ſhould ſerve him oNLy, or, as Jothua exprefles it, ſerve Hin in 
fincerity and in truth. For on their exclaiming againſt the impiety 
of rejecting God,—* God forbid, wwe fhould forfake the. Lord; we 


„will ſtill ferve him;'“ meaning along with the other Gods, — 


* Ver. 14, + Ver. 16, 17. | + Ver. 19, 
their 
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their Leader replies, Te cannot ſerve the Lord, for he is an noLY 
God: Fe is a 1EALOUs God. i. e. As a holy God, he will not be 
ſerved with the lewd and polluted Rites of the Nations; and as a 


jealous God, he will not ſuffer you to ſerve Idols of wood and ſtone 


with his Rites. "The conſequence is, You muſt ſerve him alone, 
and only with that worſhip which he himſelf hath appointed. 

That this was the whole of their Idolatry, is farther feen from 
the accounts which the holy Prophets give us of it, in their reproofs 
and expoſtulations. | 

Is Alu ſays, To what purpoſe is tte multitude of your Sacrifces 


wnto me, ſaith the Lord: I am full of the Burnt-offerings of Rams, 


and the Fat of ſed Beafts, &c.*, To whom are theſe words 
addref{ed ? To thoſe Who, beſides their numerous Immoralities, 
there reckoned up at large, deliglited in idolatrous worſhip in Groves 
and high Places. For the Denunciaticn is thus continued: They 


all be aſhamed of the Oaks which ve have defi red, and ye ſhall te 


confounded jor the GARDENS that ye have choſen T. He deſcribes 
them again in this manner: A People that provoketh me to Anger 
continually To Mx FACE, that ſacrificeth in Gardens, and burneth 
Incenſe von Altars of Brick}. Vet, at the ſame time, theſe men 
gloried fo much in being the peculiar People of the Lord, that they 
lad, Stand by thyſelf, come not near to me, = 1 am boher than 
thou &. 

JerEMIAH draws them in the very ſame colours: T hough they 
ſay, The Lord liveth, ſurely they tear falſly||, 1. e. vainly, 1dola- 
trouſly. Why? The Reaſon is given ſoon after; they ſwore 
likewiſe by their idols: How hall I pardon thee for this? thy Chil- 
dren have forſaken me, and $SWORN BY THEM THAT ARE No Gops C, 
Again, Will ye fleal, murder, and commit adultery, and swkAR 
FALSLY and BURN INCENSE UNTo BAAL, and walk after other Gods 
that ye Ano Not [i. e. ſtrange Gods]; and come and STAND BEFORE 


Chap i. ver. 11. + Ver. 29. 1 Chap. Ixv. ver. 3. 
Ver. 3. | Chap. v. ver. 2. | q Ver. 7. 


ME 


uo 
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ME IN THIS HOUSE, ehich is called by my Name, and ſay, We are 
= delivered to do all theſe abominations * ? And in another place we 
I findthem thus expoſtulating with the Prophet, — I” herefore hath the 
= Lord pronounced all this Evi! ogainft us? or what is our Iniquity, or 

| what is our Sin that we have committed againſ! the Lord our Gop +! 

b and the Prophet anſwering them in this manner, — becauſe your 

* Fathers have forſaken me, ſaith the Lord, and walked after other 
Gods, and have ſerved them, and have worſhipfed them, and have 
forſaken me, and have not kepi my Law: And ye have done worſe than 
your Fathers}. But is it poſſible they could be ſo exceeding ſtupid. 
or impudent as to. talk at this rate, had they ever renounced the 
RELIGION, or the Gop of their Forefathers? 

EZEKIEL, likewiſe, ſhews plainly that their idolatries conſiſted 
in polluting the Religion of Moſes with foreign worſhip : “ Son of 
. e man, theſe men have ſet up their idols in their heart, and put 
” <« the ſtumbling-block of their iniquity before their Face: SHALL 

IE 1NQUVIRED OF at all by them? Therefore ſpeak unto them, 
and ſay unto them, Thus faith the Lord. Gop, Every. man of the 
> *© houſe of Iſrael that putteth up his idols in his: heart, and putteth 
tac the ſtumbling-block of iniquity before. his face, and cometh 79 
he Prophet, I the Lord will anſwer him that cometh according to 
the multitude of his 1dols$, &c.” And again: As for you, O 
houſe of Iſrael, Thus ſaith the Lord God, Go ye, ſerve ye every one 
his idols, and hereafter alſo, if ye will not hearken unto me: but 
POLLUTE YE MY, HOLY NAME NO MORE tb your gifts and 1th 
your idols ||, i. e. with gifts offered up to me with idolatrous Rites. 
In. another place he piveth a terrible inſtance of this horrid mix- 
ture: They have committed adultery, and blood is in their hands, 
„and with their idols have they committed adultery, and have 
* alſo cauſed their ſons, whom they bare unto me, to paſs for them . 
through the fire to devour them. Morcover this they have done 
„ unto me: THEY HAVE DFFIL ED MY SANCIUARY IN THE SAME. 
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* Chap. vii. ver. 9, 10. + Chap. xvi. ver. 10. 41 Ver. T1; 1. 
C Chap xiv. Ver. 3, 4. | Chap, „ S's pe 39. | . 
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* DAY, and have profaned my Sabbaths. For when they had ſlain 
© their Children to their idols, then 1ngyY CAME THE SAME DAY 
* INTO MY SANCTUARY to profane it; and lo, thus have they done 
jn the midſt of mine houſe *.“ Theſe, and innumerable other 
paſſages in the Prophets to the ſame purpoſe, evidently ſhew, that 
this defection from the God of Iſrael conſiſted not in a rejection 
of Him, or of his Law. 
Tis appears ſtill more evident from the following conſide— 


rat101:s: 


1. That, in the courſe of their idolatries, they abuſed the 
memorials of their own Diſpenſation to ſuperſtitious Worlhip. 
Such as the Brazen Serpent of Moſes ; to which, in the time of 


their kings, they paid divine honours +. And I am much miſtaken 


if the monument of Twelve ſtones, taken out of Jordan, and pitched 
in Gilgal for a memerial_of their miraculous paſſage 4, was not 
equally abuſed. What induces me to think ſo, is the following 


paſſage of Isarn : Draw near hither, ye ſons of the ſorcereſs, 
* the ſeed of the adulterer and the whore. Againſt whom do'yo.. 


% ſport yourſelves? —enflaming yourſelves with idols under every 
e oreen tree, flaying the children in the valleys under the clifts of 
„ the rocks? AMONG THE SMOOTH STONES OF THE STREAM IS 
« THY PORTION ; they, they are thy lot: EVEN To THEM HAST 
« THOU POURED A DRINK-OFFERING, thou haſt offered a meat- 
offering. Should I receive comfort in theſe &?“ 

2. The Iſraelites were moſt prone to idolatry in PROSPEROUSs 
TIMES; and generally returned to the God of their fathers in 


ADVERSITY, as appears from their whole hiſtory. Againſt this 


impotence of mind they were more than once cautioned, before 


they entered into the Land of Bleflings, that they might afterwards 


be left without excuſe. *** And it ſhall be (ſays Moſes) when the 


Lord thy Gop ſhall have brought thee into the land which 
„he ſware unto thy fathers, to Abraham, to Iſaac, and to 


* Chap, xxiii. ver. 37—39« | + 2 Kings xvill, 4. 
$ Jo. IV. 3. 20, % 22. $ Ifaiah Ivii, 3, et ſeq. 
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% Jacob, to give thee great and goodly cities which thou buildedſt 


„not, and houſes full of all good things which thou filledſt not, 


&« and wells digged which thou diggedſt not, vine- yards and olive- 
& trees which thou plantedſt not, when thou ſhalt have eaten and 
ce be full; then beware leſt thou forget the Lord which brought 
& thee forth out of the Land of Egypt from the houſe of bondage. 
& Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy Gop and ſerve him, and ſhalt ſwear 
& by his name. Ye ſhall not go after other Gods, of the Gods of 
&« the people which are round about you *.“ However Moles him- 
ſelf lived to ſee an example of this perverſity, while they remained 
in the Wilderneſs: But Feſhurun (ſays he) waxed fat, and kicked: 
Thou art waxed fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered with 


1 fatneſs ; then he forſoo God which made lim, and lightly efleemed the 


Rock of his Salvation +. And the Prophet Hos a aſſures us, that 
the Day of proſperity was the conſtant ſeaſon of their idolatry : 
Iſrael is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto himſelf: accorv- 


ING To THE MULTITUDE OF HIS FRUIT, HE HATH INCREASED 


THE ALTARS; ACCORDING TO THE GOODNESS OF HIS LAND THEY 
HAVE MADE GOODLY IMAGES J. And again: According to their 
paſture ſo were they filled; THEY WERE FILLED, AND THEIR HEART 
WAS EXALTED: therefore have they forgotten me& This, there- 
fore, is a clear proof that their defection from the God of Iſracl 
was not any doubt of his goodneſs or his power, but a wanton 

abuſe of his bleſſings. Had they queſtioned the truth of the Law, 


their behaviour had been naturally otherwiſe : they would have 


adhered to it in times of proſperity ; and would haveleft it in adver- 
ſity and trouble. This the Deiſts would do well to conſider. 

3. The terms, in which God's warnings agaiuſt this defection are 
expreſſed, plainly ſhew that their lapſe into Idolatry was no rejection 
of him: he will have no rELLowsHIP or COMMUNION with falſe 


| Gods, The names employed to deſign their idolitries are ADULTERY 


and WHOREDOM., And God's reſentment of their defection is 
* Deut. vi. to. et ſeq, and chap. viii. ver. 11. et ſeq, 5 


+ Deut. xxxii. 15. 1 Chap. X. ver. 1. § Chap. xiii. ver. 6. 
Vol. III. H 


perpetually 
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perpetually expreſſed by the ſame metaphor : which ſhews that his 
right over them was ſtill acknowledged, juſt as an adulterous wife 
owns the huſband's right, amidſt all her pollutions with ſtrangers. 
Where we may obſerve, that though their idolatry is ſo conſtantly 
ſtyled ADULTERY, yet that of the Pagans never is; though it is 
very often called WHOREDOM. The reaſon of this diſtinction is. 
plainly intimated in the following words of Ezekiel: How weak 
«* 1s. thine heart, faith the Lord God, ſeeing thou doſt all theſe 
„things, the work of an imperious whoriſh woman? In that thou 
buildeſt thine eminent place in the head of every way, and makeſt 
thine high place in every ſtreet, and haſt NoT BEEN As AN HAR- 
Lor (in that thou ſcorneſt hire), but as a wirE that committeth 
« ADULTERY, which taketh ſtrangers inſtead of her huſband “.“ 
The Jews had entered into a covenant with God, which had made 
them his Peculiar : and when they had violated their plighted faith, 
they ſtood in that relation to him which an avuLTREss does to her 
injured huſband. The Gentiles, on the contrary, had entered into 
no excluſive engagements with their Gods, but the practice of inter- 
community had proſtituted them, as a common HARLoT,, to all 
comers. | 

Thus much, however, muſt be confeſſed, that though the very 
worſt of their idolatry conſiſted only in mixing foreign Worſhip with 
their own ; yet, in their mad attention to thoſe abominable things, 
God's Worſhip was often ſo extremely neglected, that He ſays, by 
the Prophet, They have forſaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
Juſt as the Saint-worſhippers in the Church of Rome forſake God, 
when in their private devotions the . think only of their 
tutelary Saints. 


The ſeveral principal parts, therefore, of the Ifſraclitiſh idolatry 


were theſe, 


1 Worſhipping the true Gor under an image, ſuch as s the golden 
Calves, 1 Kings xii. 28, 


(e 


(e 


* Chap. xvi. ver. 30, 31, 32. 
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2. Worſhipping him in Places forbidden, as in Groves, 2 Kings 
xvili. 22. If. xxxvi. 7. 

3. And by idolatrous Rites, ſuch as cutting themſelves with knives, 
Jer: xli. 5. | < | 

4. By profaning the houſe of God with 7do/atrous images, Jer. 
xxxii. 34. 

5. By worſhipping the true Gop and Idals together, 

6. And laſtly, by worſhipping idols alone, Jer. ii. 13. Vet by what 
follows, ver. 35, it appears, that even this was not a total apoſtacy 
from God. 

If the Reader would know what ufe I intend to make of this ac- 
count of the Jewiſh idolatry, to the main Queſtion of my Work, I 
muſt crave his patience till we come to the laſt Volume. If he 
would know what other uſe may be made of it, he may conſider what 
hath been ſaid above; and be farther pleaſed to obſerve, that it ob- 
viates 1 of a ſort of men equally unſkilled in ſacred and 
profane Antiquity (of whom more by and by), who, from this 
circumſtance of the perpetual defection of the Jews into idolatry, 
would conclude that the Diſpenſation of Gop to them could never 
have been ſo illuſtrious as their hiſtory hath repreſented it. The 
ſtrength of which objection reſts on theſe two ſuppoſitions, that their 
idolatry conſiſted in renouncing the Law of Moſes : And renouncing 
it as diflatisfied of its truth. Both which ſuppoſitions we have ſhewn 
to be falſe: the negle& of the law, during their moſt idolatrous 
practice, being no other than their preferring impure novel Rites 
(which moſt ſtrongly engage the attention of a ſuperſtitious people) 
to old ones, whoſe ſanctity has no carnal allurements. As to its ori- 
ginal from Gop, they never entertained the leaſt doubt concerning 
it; or that the Gon of Iſrael was the Creator of the Univerſe : They 
had been better inſtructed. —Thus faith the Lord, the noty oNE Or 
ISRAEL and HIS MAKER *,—As much as to ſay, the tutelary God 
of Iſrael is the Creator of the Univerſe : Indeed, in the period juſt 
preceding their Captivity, when the extraordinary providence was 

* Iſaiah xlv, 11. 


H 2 gradually 
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gradually withdrawing from them (a matter to be conſidered here- 
after more at large), they began to entertain ſuſpicions of Gop's 
farther regard to them, as his choſen people. But that nothing of 
this ever contributed to their idolatry is plain from what we have 
ſhewn above, of its being a wanton defeCtion in the midſt of peace, 
proſperity, and abundance (the confeſſed effects of the extraordinary 
providence of the God of Iſrael), and of their conſtantly returning to 
him in times of difficulty and diſtreſs. | 

It is true, that this ſtate of the caſe, which removes the infidel 
objection, at the ſame time diſcovers a moſt enormous perverſity in 
that People ; who, although convinced of the truth of a Religion 
forbidding all inzercommunity, was for ever running aſtray after foreign 
Worſhip. However, would we but tranſport ourſelves into theſe 
times, and remember what hath been ſaid of that great principle of 
INTERCOMMUNITY OF WORSHIP; and how early and deeply the 
Jews had imbibed all the effential ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm ; we 
ſhould not only abate of our wonder, but ſee good cauſe to make 
large allowances to this unhappy People. 

But there is another circumſtance in this affair too remarkable to 
be paſſed by in filence. As fond as the Jews were of borrowing 
their Neighbours' Gods, we do not find, by any hints in ancient 
hiſtory, either profane or ſacred, that their Neighbours were diſpoſed 
to borrow theirs. Nay, we are aflured, by Holy Writ, that they 
did not. Gop, by the Prophet Ezekiel, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Jews, ſpeaks on this wiſe : = And the contrary is in thee from other 
Women in thy WHOREDOMS, WHEREAS NONE FOLLOWETH THEE -TO 
COMMIT WHOREDOMS : and in that thou giveſt a reward, and no re- 
ward js. given to thee ; therefore thou art contrary *. I have ſhewn, 
cltewhere, that, by this, is meant, that no Gentile nation borrowed 
the Jewiſh Rites of Worſhip, to join them to their own. For as 
to Proſelytes, or particular men converted to the ſervice of the true 
God, we find a prodigious number in the Days of David and Solo- 
mon . So again, in the Prophet Jeremiah, HATH A NATION 


* Chap. xvi. ver. 34. F 2 Chron, ii. 17. 
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CHANGED THEIR Gops, WHICH ARE YET No Gops? But my 
people have changed their glory for that which doth not profit * ; i. e. 
Hath any of the nations brought in the God of Iſrael into the num- 
ber of their falſe Gods, as the Iſraelites have brought in theirs to 
ſtand in fellowſhip with the rue? For that the Nations frequently 
changed their tutelary Gods, or one 1dol for another, 1s too noto- 
rious to need any proof. 

This then is remarkable. The two principal reaſons of the con- 
trariety, I ſuppoſe, were thele : 

1. It was a thing well known to all the neighbouring Nations, 


that the God of Iſrael had an abhorrence of all community or alliance 


with the Gods of the Gentiles, This unſociable temper would deter 
thoſe people (who all held him as a tutelary Deity of great power) 
from ever bringing him into the fellowſhip of their country Gods. 
For, after ſuch declarations, they could not ſuppoſe his company 
would prove very propitious. And in truth, they had a ſingle in- 
ſtance of his ill neighbourhood, much to their colt ; which brings 


me to the ſecond reaſon. 


2. The devaſtation he brought upon the Philiſtines, while the ark 
reſted in their quarters. For they having taken it from the Iſraelites 
in battle, carried it, as another Palladium +, to Aſhdod, and placed 
it in the temple of their God Dagon; who paſſed two ſo bad nights 
with his new Gueſt, that on the ſecond morning he was found pared 


away to his fiſhy flump I: And this diſaſter was followed with a de- 
ſolating peſtilence. The people of Aſhdod, who hitherto had in- 


tended to keep the Ark as one of their Idol-protectors, now declare 
it ſhould not abide with them, for that the hand of the Gon or IsR at, 
was fare upon them, and upon Dagon their God d. They tent it 


therefore to Gath, another of their cities ; and theſe having carried 
it about in a religious proceſſion, it made the fame havock amongſt 


them ||. It was then removed a third time, with an intent to = 
it to Ekron ; but the men of that city, terrificd with the two pre- 


* Chap. ii. ver. 11. | + Sze note [F], at the end of this Book. 
4 1 Sam. v. 4, 5. § Ver. 7. Ver. 9. 
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ceding calamities, refuſed to receive it, ſaying they had brought the 
Ark of the God of Iſrael, to flay them and their people *, At length 
the Philiſtines by ſad experience were brought to underſtand, that it 
was the beſt courſe to ſend it back to its owners: which they did 
with great honour ; with gifts and treſpaſs-offerings, to appeaſe the 
offended Divinity . And from this time we hear no more of any 
attempts amongſt the Gentile Nations to join the Jewiſh Worſhip to 
their own. They conſidered the God of Iſrael as a tutelary Deity, 
abſolutely Ux$0CIABLE; who would have nothing to do with any 
but his own People, or with ſuch Particulars as would worſhip him 
alone; and therefore, in this reſpect, different from all other tutelary 
Gods; each of which was willing to live in community with all the 
reſt. This, the hiſtorian Joſephus underſtood to be their ſentiment, 
when he makes the Midianitiſh women addreſs the young men of 
Iſrael in the following manner: Nor ought you to be blamed for 
hoanouring thoſe Gods which belong to the Country where you ſojourn J. 
Beſides, gur Gods are COMMON TO ALL THE NATIONS, Yours t NONE 
OF THEM &. i 

And thus the mier reſted, till occaſion requiring that God ſhould 
vindicate his property in that Country which he had choſen for his 
peculiar reſidence, as a tutelary Deity. He then drove the Pagan 
inhabitants of Samaria into his worſhip, juſt as he-had driven the 
Philiſtines from it : and, in both caſes, hath aftorded to his ſervants 
the moſt illuſtrious proofs of divine wiſdom, in his manner of con- 
ducting this wonderful Oeconomy to its completion. 

But from this circumſtance of the inability of the Law to prevent 
the Iſraelites from falling thus frequently into 1dolatry, a noble 
Writer || has thought fit to ground a charge of impoſture againſt 


* 1 Sam. ver. 10. + Chap. vi. ver. 3. 

+ See what hath been ſaid above concerning this imaginary obligation, | 
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the Lawgiver. It would therefore look like prevarication to let ſo 
fair an opportunity paſs by without vindicating the Truth from 
his miſrepreſentations ; eſpecially when the nature and cauſes of that 
idolatry, as here explained, tend ſo directly to expote all his pom- 
pous ſophiſtry. N 
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«© One of the moſt conceivable perfections of a law is (ſays his 
Lordſhip), that it be made with ſuch a foreſight of all poſſible 
accidents, and with ſuch proviſions for the due execution of it in 
all caſes, that the law may be effectual to govern and direct theſe 
accidents, inſtead of lying at the mercy of them. Such a law 
would produce its effect, by a certain moral neceſſity reſulting 
from itſelf, and not by the help of any particular conjuncture. 
We are able to form ſome general notions of laws thus perfect; 
but to make them, 1s above humanity. To apply theſe re- 
flections to the Law of Moſes We cannot read the Bible without 
being convinced, that no law ever operated ſo weak and uncertain 
an effect as the Law of Moſes did. Far from prevailing againſt 
accidents and conjunctures, the leaſt was ſufficient to interrupt 
the courſe and to defeat the deſigns of it; to make that people 
not only neglect the Law, but ceaſe to acknowledge the Legiſla- 
tor. To prevent this, was the firſt of theſe deſigns ; and if the 
ſecond was, as it was, no doubt, and as it is the deſign or pre- 
tence of all laws, to ſecure the happineſs of the people, TH1s 
DESIGN WAS DEFEATED AS FULLY AS THE OTHER; for the 
whole hiſtory of this people 1s one continued ſeries of infractions 
of the Law, and of national calamities.. So that. this law, con— 
ſidered as the particular law of this nation, has proved more in- 
effectual than any other law perhaps that can be quoted. If this 
be aſcribed to the hardneſs of heart and obſtinacy of the people, in 


order to ſave the honour of the Law, this honour will be little 
* ſaved, and its divinity ill maintained. This excuſe may be ad- 


mitted in the caſe of any human law; but we ſpeak here of a law 
ſuppoſed to be dictated by divine Wiſdom, which ought, and 
which would have been able, if it had been ſuch, to keep, in a 


% ſtate 
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e ſtate of ſubmiſſion to it, and of national proſperity, even a people 
& rebellious and. obſtinate enough to break through any other. If 
& jt be ſaid the Law became ineffectual by the fault of thoſe who 
governed the people, their Judges and their Kings, let it be re- 
«© membered that their Judges and their Kings were of Gop's ap- 
«© pointment, for the moſt part at leaſt; that he himſelf is ſaid to 
have been their King during ſeveral ages; that his preſence re- 
„ mained amongſt them, even after they had depoſed him; and 
that the High Prieſt conſulted him, on any emergency, by the 
« Urim and Thummim. Occaſional miracles were wrought to 
inforce the Law; but this was a ſtanding miracle, that might ſerve 
both to explain and inforce it, by the wiſdom and authority of the 
« Legiſlator, as often as immediate recourſe to him was neceſſary. 
Car it be denied that the moſt imperfe& ſyſtem of human laws 
e would have been rendered effectual by ſuch means as theſe * ?” 

I. The ſum of his Lordſhip's reaſoning amounts to this, “ that 

the Jewith Law being ordained for a certain end, it betrays its im- 
poſture by never being able to attain that end. For, firſt, if infinite 
Wiſdom framed the Law, it muſt be moſt perfect; and it is eſſential 
to the perfection of a mean, for a Law is nothing but a mean, that 
it attain its end. Secondly, if infinite Power adminiſtered it, that 
Power muſt have rendered even the moſt imperfect ſyſtem effectual 
to its purpoſe.” 

Thus, we lee, his argument, when reduced to order, divides it- 
ſelf into theſe two branches; Conſiderations drawn, firſt, from the 
Wiſdom, and, then, from the Fower of the Deity, to diſcredit his 
_ workmanſhip. 

I. We will take him at his beſt, with the improvement/of order; 
and firſt examine his concluſions from the circumſtance of znfinite 
Wiſdom's framing the Law. 

Let us admit then for a moment, that his repreſentation of the 
end of the Law is exact; and that his aſſertion of its never gaining 
its end, is true: I anſwer, that this objection to the divine original 


* Lord e 8 vol. ii. P. 292, 293, 2904. Quarto Edition. 
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of the Jewisn Law holds equally againſt the divine original of that 
Law of Nature, called the MoRau Law. Now his Lordſhip pre- 
tends to believe that the Moral Law came from Gop : nay, that He 
was ſo entirely the Author and Creator of it, that if he had ſo pleaſed, 
he might have made it eſſentially different from what it is. But yet 
the experience of all ages hath ſhewn, that this Law prevailed ſtill 
leſs againſt accidents and conjunfures than the Moſaic. For if the 
Jews were always tranſgreſſing their Law till the Captivity, yet at- 
ter that diſaſter they as ſcrupulouſly adhered to it ; and in that 
attachment have continued ever ſince : whereas, from the day the 
Mon AL Law was firſt given to mankind, to this preſent hour, he 
leaſt accident was ſufficient to interrupt the courſe, and to defeat the 
deſigns of it, How happened it, therefore, that this acknowledged 
Law of Gop did not govern and direct accidents, inſtead of lying at 
the mercy of them? Was it leſs perfect in its kind than the Moſaic ? 
Who will pretend to ſay That, who believes the Moral Law came 
directly from Gov, and was delivered intimately to Man, for the 
ſervice of the whole Species ; while the Jewiſh Law came leſs di- 
realy from him, as being conveyed through the miniſtry of Moſes, 
for the ſole uſe of the Jewiſh People:? 

To theſe queſtions his Lordſhip would be ready to anſwer, * That 
it is neceſſary for the ſubjects of a moral law to be endowed with 
free Will : That free Will may be abuſed ; and that ſuch abuſes 
may render the moſt perfe# ſyſtem of Laws ineffectual.“ But this 
anſwer turns upon his Lordſhip, when applied to the defence of the 
Moſaic Law ; and turns with redoubled force. 

We ſee then how much he was miſtaken in concluding, that, be- 
cauſe perfection in its kind is one of the eſſential qualities of a divine 
Law, therefore ſuch a law muſt of neceſſity produce its effect. His 
beſt reaſon for this fancy is, that he is able to form ſome general notions 


of Laws thus perfeft, Which is no more than telling us (notwith- 


ſanding his parade of inſinuated ability), that he is able to conceive 
how the Will may be controlled, and how Man may be transformed 
Vol. III. 1 into 
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into a Machine. It is true, he owns, that this fact, viz. to make 
laws thus perfect, 15 above humanity. It is ſo; and let me add, as 
much below the Divinity ; whoſe glory it is to draw his reaſonable 
creatures with the cords of a man. A Law then, which produces its 
effects by a certain neceſſuy, muſt do it by a neceſſity which is phy- 
ical, and not moral; it being the quality of phyſical, not of moral 
neceſſity, that its effects cannot poſſibly be defeated. 

Thus, we ſee, all there is of truth in his Lordſhip's aſſertion, of 
its being eſſential to the perfection of a mean that it attain its end, 
amounts only to this, A capacity in ſuch a mean to attain its end, 
naturally and of itſelf. And this, we ſay, was the condition of the 
Moſaic Law; whatever might be the actual ſucceſs. 

The qualities of a Law capable of producing its effect, are to be 
ſought for d priori, as the Schools ſpeak, and not d poſterior; : And 
if here we find intrinſic marks of excellence in the particular Laws; 
of conſummate wiſdom in the general Frame and Conſtitution of . 
them; and can likewiſe diſcover thoſe accidents, which, at ſome 
periods of the Diſpenſation, hindered the ect; we have done all 
that human reaſon can require, to vindicate this divine Law, from 
his Lordſhip's imputations of impoſture. 

To treat this matter as it deſerves, would require a volume, though 
not ſo large as his Lordſhip's. But a few words will ſuffice to give 
the reader a general idea of the truth. And a general idea will be 
ſufficient to ſhew the futility of the objection. 

The admirable proviſion made by the Jewiſh Law for preventing 
idolatry, may be ſeen in the following inſtances. 

1. That each ſpecific Rite had a natural tendency to oppoſe, or to 
elude, the ſtrong propenſity to idolatrous Worſhip, by turning cer- 
tain Pagan obſervances, with which the People were beſotted, upon 


a proper obje&t.—Hence that conroRMITyY between Jewiſh and Pa- 


gan Ceremonies, which ſo vainly alarms, and fo vainly flatters, both 
the friends and enemies of Revelation. 

2. That by their multiplicity, and the frequent returns of their 
celebration, they kept the People conſtantly buſied and employed; 
TD 1 
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ſo as to afford ſmall time or leiſure for the running into the forbidden 
ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm. | 

3. That the immediate benefits which followed the punctual ob- 
ſervance of the Law had a natural tendency to keep them attached 
to it. 

4. But laſtly, and above all, that the admirable coincidency be- 
tween the Inſtitute of Law, and the Adminiſtration of Government 
(whereby the Magiſtrate was enabled to puniſh idolatry with death, 
without violating the rights of mankind), went as far towards the 
actual prevention of idolatrous Worſhip, as, according to human 
conceptions, CIVIL Law, whether of human or divine original, 
could poſſibly go. And reſting the matter here, I ſuppoſe, one 
might ſafely defy his Lordſhip, with all his legiſlative talents, and 
his vain boaſt of them, 7% farm any general notions of a law more 
perfect. 

But this reaſoning on the natural efficacy of the Moſaic Law, by 
its innate virtue, to prevent and to reſtrain Idolatry, Which it did 
not at all times, in fact, prevent and reſtrain, will be further ſup— 
ported by this conſideration : That the circumſtance which, from 
time to time, occaſioned a defection from the Law, was neither au 
indiſpoſition to its eſtabliſhment ; nor any incoherence in its general 
Frame and Conſtitution ; nor averſion to any particular part, nor 
yet a debility or weakneſs in its Sanctions. The ſole cauſe of the 
defection was an inveterate prejudice, exterior and foreign to the 
Law. The Iſraelites, in their houſe of bondage, had been brought 
up in the principles of LOCAL AND TUTELARY DEITIES and INTER“ 
COMMUNITY OF WORSHIP ; principles often referred to, on various 
occaſions, in the courſe of this work, for the illuſtration of the moſt 
important truths. In theſe Principles, they ſaw the whole race 
of mankind agree: and, from the Practice of them, in the worſhip 
of tutelar Deities, they thought they ſaw a world of good ready to 
ariſe. But not only the hope of good, but the fear of evil drew 
them ſtill more ſtrongly into this road of folly. Their Fgyptian 
education had early impreſſed that bugbear-notion of a ſet of Vc 
wy I 2 Deities, 
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Deities, who expected their dues of all who came to inhabit the 
country which they had honoured with their protection“; and ſe- 
verely reſented the negle& of payment on all new comers. This 
will eaſily account for the frequent defections of the Iſraelites in the 
divided ſervice of the Gods of Canaan, —But it is difficult for men 
fixed down to the impreſſions of modern manners, to let themſelves 
into diſtant times; or to feel the force of motives whoſe operations 
they have never experienced : Therefore, to convince ſuch men 
that the early Jewiſh defections were not owing to any want of force 
or virtue in the Law, but to the exterior violence of an univerſal 
prejudice, it may be proper to obſerve, that, from the Babylonian 
Captivity to this very time, the Jews have been as averſe to Idolatry 
under every form and faſhion of it, as before they were propenſe 
_ unto it. If it be aſked, what it was that occaſioned ſo mighty a 
change? I anſwer, It was in part, the ſeverity of that puniſhment 
which they had felt; and in part, the abatement of that fooliſh 
prejudice which they had favoured, of INTERCOMMUNITY OF WOR= 
SHIP : This, though ſtill as general as ever in the Pagan world, had 
yet loſt greatly of its force amongſt the Jews, ſince they became 
acquainted with the principles of Gentile Philoſophy ; the ſounder 
parts of which being found conformable to the reaſonable doctrines 
of their Religion, were applied by them to the uſe of explaining 
the Law. An uſe which this Philoſophy was never put to in the 
place of its birth, on account of the 4ſurdities of Pagan worſhip ; 
for this kept the principles of Philoſophy and the practices of Reli- 
gion at too great a diſtance to have any influence on one another. 
Such was the advantage the followers of the Jewiſh Law reaped from 
the Greek Philoſophy ; an advantage peculiar to them; and which 
made ſome amends for the many ſuperſtitions of another kind, 
which the mixing Philoſophy with Religion introduced into the 
practice of the Law: ſuperſtitions which depraved, and at length 


* See what has been ſaid on this matter juſt above, in the caſe of the Cutbeant, in- 
babiting Samaria, 
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totally deſtroyed the noble ſimplicity of its nature and genius. But 
I anticipate a ſubje& for which I ſhall find a much fitter place. 
At length then we ſee, that the Law of Moſes was, indeed, ſuch 
a one as his Lordſhip would require in a LAW OF DIVINE ORIGINAL, 
namely, that it produced its effect, if not by a phyſical neceſſity 
which bears down all obſtruction before it, yet by a moral, which 
conſtantly kept operating when no foreign impediment ſtood in the 
way! So falſe is his Lordſhip's aſſertions, that h, wroLE hiftory of 
this people is one continued ſeries of infrattions of the Law. If, by 
the whole, he means (as his argument requires he ſhould mean) the 
whole both of their ſacred and merely civil hiſtory; and, by one 
continued ſeries of infraftions of the Law, their lapſes into Idolatry ; 
it is the groſſeſt miſrepreſentation : the far greater part of their 
duration as a diſtin People was free from idolatry ; and an authentic 
account of this freedom 1s recorded. in their Annals. But if by 
their whole hiflory, he means (as his cauſe might neceſſitate him to 
mean) only the ſacred books; and, by their inſraction of the Law, 
_ tranſgreſſions in leſſer matters, it is illuſory and impertinent. 
We have ſeen the force of his Lordſhip's concluſion from the 
S infinite Wiſdom's framing the Law: We come 
next to the other circumſtance, from which he deduceth the ſame 
concluſion, namely infinite Powwer's adminiſtering the Law. 
Let it be remembered (ſays his Lordſhip) that Gop himſelf is 
* ſaid to have been their King during ſeveral ages; that his preſence | 


remained amongſt them, even after they had depoſed him; and 


* that the High Prieſt conſulted him, on any emergency, by the 
*« Urim and Thummim. . OccAsIoNAL MIRACLES were wrought 
* to inforce the Law; but this was a ſtanding miracle that might 


«© ſerve both to explain and inforce it, by the wiſdom and authority 


e of the Legiſlator, as often as immediate recourſe to him was 


«© neceſſary. Can it be denied that the moſt imperſett ſyſtem of human 


Laos would have been rendered effeftual by ſuch means as theſe ?” 
This bad reaſoning ſeems to be urged with much good faith, 
contrary to his * s uſual cuſtom; and ariſes from his igno- 


rance, 
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rance of a Theocratic adminiſtration, as the nature of the admi- 
- niſtration may be collected from the common principles of the Law 
of Nature and Nations. 

Let us conſider the affair diſpaſſionately. God, in giving laws to 
his choſen people, was pleaſed, more humano, to aſſume the title of 
King, and to adminiſter their civil aftairs by a Theocratic mode of 
Government. -Every ſtep in this eſtabliſhment evinces, that it was 
his purpoſe to interfere no otherwiſe than in conformity to that 
political aſſumption. He proceeded on the moſt equitable grounds 
of civil Government : he became their King by free choice, It 
mult needs therefore be his purpoſe to confine himſelf to ſuch 
powers of legiſlation, as human Governors are able to exert ; though 

he extended the powers of adminiſtration far beyond the limits of 
humanity. His Lordſhip's ignorance of ſo reaſonable a diſtinction 
occaſioned all this pompous Fallacy. He found in the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation occASLION AL MIRACLES pretended : and he imagined 
that, conſiſtently with this pretence, Mzracles ought to operate 
throughout, rather than that the end of the Law ſhould be defeated. 
But, I preſume, Gop could not, conformably to his purpoſe of 
erecting a ThrocRACY, and adminiſtering it MORE HUMANO, 
exert miraculous powers in /Jegi/lating, though he very well might, 
and actually did exert them, in governing: becauſe, in legiſlation, 
a miracle, that is, a ſupernatural force added to the Laws, to make 
them conſtantly obeyed, could not be employed without putting a 
force upon the Will; by which God's Laws would indeed produce 
their efeft, but it would be by the deſtruction of the ſubject of them. 
The caſe was different in adminiſtering the Laws made : here God 
was to act miraculouſly; often out of wiſe choice, to manifeſt the 
nature of the Government, and the reality of his regal character; 
ſometimes out of neceſſity, for the carrying on of that Govern- 
ment on the Sanctions by which it was to be diſpenſed : and all 
this he might do without the leaſt force upon the Will. | 
This is ſufficient to expoſe the futility of his Lordſhip's conclu- 
ſion from the circumſtance of infinite Power's adminifiring the Law ; 
it 
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it being eſſential to the Law, that mfinite Power adminiſtring it, 
ſhould reſtrain itſelf within ſuch bounds as left the Will perfectly 
free. But infinite Power, reſtrained within ſuch bounds, might 
ſometimes meet with unſurmountable obſtructions in the courſe of 
its direction, under a Theocracy adminiſtered more humano. 


II. We have ſeen how weak his Lordſhip's reaſoning is in itſelf: 
Let us now ſee how much weaker he makes it by ill management; 
till at length it comes out a good argument againſt his own. 
objection. | 

«© The Law of Moſes (ſays his Lordſhip) was ſo far from pre- 
ce vailing over accidents and conjunctures, that the leaſt was ſuffi- 
« cient to interrupt the courſe and defeat the deſign of it, to make 
e that people not only negle& the Law, BUT CEASE To ACKNows- | 
© LEDGE THE LEGISLATOR. To prevent this, was the fi of theſe 
© deſigns: and if the ſecond was (as it was, no doubt) and as it is 
« the deſign or pretence of all Laws, to ſecure the happineſs of 
the people, THIS DESIGN WAS DEFEATED AS FULLY AS THE 
« OTHER: for the whole hiſtory of this people is one continued 
& ſeries of INFRACTIONS OF. THE LAw, AND oF NATIONAL 
© CALAMITIES.,” 

To paſs by that vulgar miſtake (which has becn ſufficiently 
expoſed above) that the Jews ever ceaſed to acknowledge their Le- 
gillator; let me obſerve it to his Lordſhip's credit, that he appears 


to have underſtood ſo much at leaſt of the Moſaic Inſtitution, as to 


ſee that the ht end of it was peculiar to itſelf; and that that 
which is common to all civil Communities was but the ſecond end 
of This. | 

But is it not ſtrange, when he ſaw ſo far into the nature of the 
Jewiſh Conſtitution, that he ſhould not ſee that this /econd end was 
entirely dependent on what he himſelf makes the principal ; 


namely, to preſerve the Iſraelites from idolatry ; but ſhould argue 
- againſt the divinity of the Law, as it theſe ends were independant 


one of another ; and that one might be obtained without the other ? 
pL For, 
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'For, to aggravate the imbecillity of the Law, he informs us in the 
paſſage laſt quoted, ** that it was not only unable to gain its firſt 


end, but its ſecond likewiſe : that the one d en was d, efeated as fully 
as the other ; that the people were not only idolaters in ſpiritual 


matters, but poor, miſerable, and calamitous in their civil inte- 
reſts.” Strange! that he could not ſee, or would not acknowledge, 
that the 'Law denounces. their happineſs and miſery as citizens, in 


exact proportion to their adherence to, or their defection from, that 


Law; when he ſaw and confeſſed (what their HisTory records), 


that this was their ,invariable fortune. The whole hiſtory of this 


people (ſays his Lordſhip) 7s one continued ſeries of infractions of the 
Law, and of national calamities. Now if the whole frame of the 


Moſaic Law was ſo compoſed, as to do that by pg/zive inſtitute which 


the Moral Law does by natural, viz. reward the obedient, and 
puniſh the diſobedient (and it certainly was ſo compoſed, if a 
continued ſeries of infractions was followed by a continued ſeries of 


calamities }, we muſt needs conclude that we have here the ſtrongeſt 


proof of that divine Wiſdom in the Conſtitution, which this great 
modern Law-giver pretends to ſeek, but aſſures us he is not able to 
find; and yet, at the fame time, brings this convincing circum- 


Nance of the truth of the Law ;—This deſign (ſays he) was defeated 


as fully as the other. Here his rhetoric, as uſual, got the better of 
his reaſoning : Not content to ſay, — he whole hiſtory of this People 
is one continued ſeries of infractions of the Law, — he will needs add 
by way of exaggeration — AND OF NATIONAL CALAMITIES, 
Which has ſo perverſe an influence on the argument as to undo all 
he had been labouring to bring about, by diſcovering a connexion 
between infractions and calamities, which has all the marks of a 
divine contrivance. 


Had it been the declared deſign of their Law- - giver to /e ate 


the two ends, and to form ſuch an Oeconomy as that the People 


under it might be flouriſhing in peace and affluence, while they 


were Idolaters in Religion; or, on the other hand, true Wor- 


ape and, at the ſame time, calamitous Citizens ; ; then to find 
them 
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them neither religious nor proſperous, under a Law which pretended 
to procure truth without temporal felicity, or to eſtabliſh peace and 
proſperity in the midſt of error ; this indeed (without taking in the 
perverſity of ſuch a Syſtem) would have fully diſcredited the pre- 
tended original, But when, in this Law, truth and happineſs, 
error and miſery, are declared to have an inſeparable connexion ; 
the freethinking Politician, who ſhews from hiſtory that this con- 
nexion was conſtant and invariable, 1s intrapped by the retorſion of 
nature and reaſon, to prove againſt himſelf the Divinity of that 
Inſtitute he labours to diſcredit. 

Still further : When, on reading the hiſtory of this extraordinary 
People, we find (as Joſephus well expreſſes it) that, in proportion to 
the negleft of the Law, eaſy things became unſurmountable, and all 


their undertakings, how juſt ſoever, ended in uncurable calamitizs x, 


we cannot but acknowledge the divine direction in every ſtage of 
ſuch a Diſpenſation. For, to comprehend the whole of the Hiſ- 
torian's meaning, we muſt remember, that there were ſome Laws 
given purpoſely to manifeſt the divinity of their original : ſuch as 
that againſt multiplying horſes ; which, when it was tranſgreſſed, 
eaſy things became unſurmountable ; and that which moſt facilitates a 
victory, a ſtrong body of Cavalry intermixed with Foot, proved 
amongſt the Iſraelites a certain means of their defeat. So again, 
when they tranſgreſſed the Law which commanded all the males to 
go annually to the temple, the hiſtorian tells us, their met juſt under- 
takings ended in incurable calamities ; and ſure nothing could be more 
Juſt than to defend their borders from invaders; yet they were ſure 
to be moſt infeſted with them when they thought themſelves beſt 


ſecured: that is, while their males were at home, when they ſhould 


have been worſhipping at the Temple. | 


III. But it is now time to come a little cloſer to his Lordſhip. 


He has been all along arguing on a raLsE Fact, which his igao- 
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2 rance of the nature of the Jewiſh Separation hindered him from I 
| ſeeing. | l 


He underſtood, indeed, chat this extraordinary Oeconomy had, 
for its primary end, ſomething very different from all other civil 4 
Policies; and that that which was the firſt (indeed the only F 
end), in others, was but the ſecondary, end in this. Yet this 3H 
primary end he ſaw ſo obſcurely, as not to be able to make it out. 
He ſuppoſed it was 7o keep the Iſraelites from idolatry ; whereas it 
Was TO PRESERVE THE MEMORY OF THE ONE GOD IN AN IDOLA- 
TROUS WORLD, till the coming of "Chriſt: To keep the Iſraelites 
from idolatry, was but the mean to this end. Thus has our political 
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Architect . miſtaken the ſcaffold for the pile,” as his harmonious 7 
friend expreſſes it. And the miſtake is the more groſs, as the notion 4 
of the ultimate end's being to keep the Iſraelites from idolatry, is | 5 
founded in that vain fancy of Jewiſh pride, that their Fathers were 1 
ſelected as the favorites of God, out of his fondneſs for the race of l 
Abraham. 


Under this rectified idea therefore let us conſider the truth of his 
Lordſhip's aſſertion, That no Law ever operated fo weak and uncertain 
an effett as the Law of Moſes did: far from prevailing againſt acci- 
dents and conjunctures, the leaſt was ſufficient to interrupt the __ and 
zo defeat the deſigns of it. 

Now if we keep the true end of the Law in view, we ſhall ſee, 
on the contrary, that it prevailed conſtantly and uniformly, without an 
the leaſt interruption, againſt the moſt violent accidents, and in the | n 
moſt unfavourable conjunctures; thoſe I mean, which happened when 8 
their propenſity to the practice of idolatry, and their prejudice for 
the principle of i intercommunity, were at the height: for amidſt all the 
diſorders conſequent thereto, they till preſerved the knowledge of 
the true God, and performed. the Rites ordained by the Law. And 
the very calamities which followed the infraction of the Law, of 
which the neighbouring Nations occafionally -partook, were ſuffi- 
cient to alarm theſe latter, when moſt at eaſe, amidſt the imagi- 

nary protection of their tutelary Gods, and to awaken them to the 
awful 
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awful ſenſe of a BEING different, as well as ſuperior to their 
National Proteftors. Which ſhews, that the Law ſtill operated 
its effe&t, ſtrongly and conſtantly ; and ſtill prevailed againſt accidents 
and conjunftures, which it governed and directed, inſtead of lying at 
the mercy of them. But as it is very probable that the frequent 
tranſgreſſions, which thoſe accidents and conjunctures occaſioned, 

would in time have defeated the end of the Law, the tranſgreflors 
were puniſhed by a ſeventy-years-captivity ; the extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances of which made ſuch an impreſſion on their haughty 
maſters as brought them to confeſs that the God of 1/rae! was the 
true God; and was ſo ſeverely felt by them, that they had an utter 
averſion and abhorrence of Idolatry, or the worſhip of falſe Gods, 
ever after. So that from thence to the coming of Chriſt, a courſe 
of many ages, they adhered, though tributary and perſecuted, and 
(what has ſtill greater force than Perſecution, if not thoroughly 
adminiſtered) deſpiſed and ridiculed by the two greateſt Empires of 
the world, the Greek and Roman ; and though ſurrounded with 
the pomp and ſplendour of Pagan idolatries, recommended by the 
faſhion of Courts, and the plauſible gloſſes of Philoſophers, they 
adhered, I ſay ſtrictly, and ev \ perſtitiouſly, to the letter of that 
Law, which allowed of no bther Gods beſides the God of Iſrael. 
Now if this was not gaining its end, we mull ſeek for other modes 
of ſpeech, and other conceptions of things, when we reaſon upon 
Government and Laws. | 

Yet this was not all. For the Law not only gained its end, in 
delivering down the Religion of the TRUE Gop into the hands of 
the REDEEMER OF MANKIND ;' who ſoon ſpread it throughout the 
whole Roman Empire; but even after it had done its deſtined work, 
the vigour of the Moſaic Revelation ſtill working at the root, ena- 
bled a bold Impoſtor to extend the principle of the unity ſtill. 
wider, till it had embraced the remoteſt regions of the habitable 
World: So that, at this day, almoſt all the Natives of the vaſt. 
regions of higher Afia, whether Gentiles, Chriſtians, or Mahome- 
tans, are the profeſſed Worſhippers of the ONE ONLY GoD, How 


* ; much 


. 
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much the extenſion of the principle of the Unity has been owing 
to this Cauſe, under the permiſſion and direction of that Provi- 


dence, which is ever producing good cut of evil, is known to all 


who are acquainted with the preſent ſtate of the Eaſtern world. 

The reaſon why I aſcribe ſo much of this good, to the laſting 
efficacy of the Moſaic Law, is this: Mahumet was born and 
brought up an Idolater, and inhabited an idolatrous Country; ſo 
that had he ſeen no more of true Religion than in the ſuperſtitious 
practice of the Greek Church, at that time over-run with ſaint and 
image-worthip, it is odds but that, when he ſet up for a Prophet, 
he might have made Idolatry the baſis of his new Religion : But 
getting acquainted with the Jews and their Scriptures, he came to 
underſtand the folly of Gentiliſm and the corruptions of Chriſtia- 
nity ; and by this means was enabled to preach up the doctrine of 
the one Gop, in its purity and integrity. It is again remarkable, 
that to guard and ſecure this doctrine, which He made the funda- 
mental principle of Iſhmaelitiſm, he brought into his Impoſture 
many of thoſe proviſions which Moſes had put in practice to prevent 
the contagion of 1dolatry. 

But the great Man with whom we have to do, is fo ſecure of 
his fact, namely that the Law was perpetually defeated, and never 
gained its end, that he ſuppoſes his Adverſaries, the Divines, are 
ready to confeſs it; and will only endeavour to elude his inference 
by throwing the ill ſucceſs of its operations on the hardneſs of the 
People's hearts* and the impiety of their Governors *. And this 
affords him freſh occaſion of triumph. 

I will not be poſitive that this ſpecies of Divines is intirely of his 
own invention, and that this their apology for Moſes is altogether as 
imaginary as their famous CONFEDERACY + againſt God ; becauſe I 


know by experience that there are of theſe Divines, who, in ſupport 


of their paſſions and prejudices, are always ready (as I have amply 
experienced) to admit what Scripture oppoſes, and to oppoſe what it 


* Page 293, 4. + Vol. v. p. 305-307. 393. 
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admits, in almoſt every page. But the beſt Apologies of ſuch men 


are never worth a defence, and indeed are rarely capable of any, 

To conclude : Such as theſe here expoſed, are all the reaſonings 
of his Lordſhip's bulky volumes: And no wonder; when a writer, 
however able in other matters, will needs dictate in a Science of 
which he did not poſſeſs ſo much as the firſt principles. 


. III. 


AVING thus ſhewn the nature of this TñEOCRACVY, and 
the attendant circumftances of its — our next enquiry. 
will be concerning its DURA TION, 

Moſt writers ſuppoſe it to have ended with the JupGEs; but. 
ſcarce any bring it lower than the cayTIviItrTY. On the contrary, 
T hold that, in ſtrict true. and propriety, it ended not 'till the 
coming of CHRIST. 


I. That it ended not with the Judges, appears evident for theſe 
reaſons : | 

1. Though indeed the People's purpoſe, in their clamours for a 
King, was to live under a Gentile Monarchy like their idola- 
trous neighbours (for fo it is repreſented by God himſelf, in 
his reproof of their impiety “*); yet in compaſſion to their 


blindneſs, he, in this inſtance, as in many others, indulged. 


their prejudices, without expoſing them to the fatal conſe- 


quence of their project: which, if complied with, in the ſenſe 


they formed it, had been the withdrawing of his extraordinary 
protection from them, at a time when they could not ſupport them- 
ſelves without it. He therefore gave them a King; but ſuch an 
one as was only his vicknox or Deputy; and who, on that account, 
was not left to the People's election, as he left his own Regality ;. 
but was choſen by himſelf; the only difference between God's 
appointment of the Judges and of Saul being this, that They were 


Choſen by internal impulſe ; He, by Lots, or external deſignation. 


2. This king had an unlimited executive power; as God's Viceroy 
mult needs have. 
* Sam. vii. 7. 


oy 3. He 
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3- He had no /eg;/lative power: which a Viceroy could not 
poſſibly have. | 

4. He was placed and diſplaced by God at pleaſure: of which, 
as Viceroy, we ſee the perfect fitneſs; but as Sovereign by the 
people's choice, one cannot eafily account for; becauſe God did 
not chuſe to ſuperſede the natural Rights of his People, as appears by 
his leaving it, at firſt, to their own option whether they would 
have God himſelf for their King. 

5. The very ſame puniſhment was ordained for curſing the King 
as for blaſpheming God, namely, ſtoning to death; and the reaſon 
is intimated in theſe words of Abiſhai to David, Shall not Shime: be 
put to death for this, becauſe he curſed the Lord's ANoinTED * ? This 
was the common title of the Kings of Iſrael and Judah, and plainly 
denoted their office of Viceroyalty : Improperly, and ſuperſtitiouſly 
transferred, in theſe later ages, to Chriſtian Kings and Princes. 

From this further circumſtance, a Viceroyalty is neceflanly 
inferred : The throne and kingdom of Judea is all along expreſſly 
declared to be God's threne and God's kingdom. Thus, in the 
firſt book of Chronicles, it is ſaid that Solomon ſat on the THRONE o 
THE LORD, as King, inſtead of David his father t. And the queen of 
Sheba, who viſited Solomon, to be inſtructed in his wiſdom, and 
doubtleſs had been informed by him of the true nature of his king- 
dom, compliments him in theſe words : Bleſſed be the Lord thy God, 
which delighted in thee to ſet thee on His THRONE, TO BE KING FOR 
THE LozD THY Gop J. In like manner Abijah ſpeaks to the 
houſe of Ifrael, on their defection from Rehoboam: And naw ye 
think to withſtand the KINGDOM OF THE LoRD in the hands of the ſons 
of David F And to the ſame purpoſe, Nehemiah : Neither have 
our Kings, our princes, our prieſts, nor our fathers, kept thy lago, nor 
hearkened unto thy commandments, and thy teſtimonies wherewith thou 


aſt teſtify againſt them. For they have not ſerved thee in THEIR 


KINGDOM ||. The ſenſe, I think, requires that the Septuagint 


* 2 dat. nit $55 - - 7 Chap. xxix. ver. 23. } 2 Chron. ix. 8. 
$ 2 Chron, xiii, 8. | Chap. ix, 35, 


reading 


„ 
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reading ſhould be here preferred, which ſays EN BAZIAEIA xOr, 
IN THY KinGDoM. And this the Syriac and Arabic verſions follow. 
As Judea is always called his kingdom, ſo he is always called the 
King of the Fews. Thus the Pſalmiſt: Thine Altars, O Lord of Hoſts, 
my KING, and my God *, And again: Let Iſrael rejoice in him that 
made him: let the children of Zion be joyful in their Kix d A. And thus 
the Prophet Jeremiah: The KING, whoſe name is the Lord of Hoſts 7. 
7. The penal Laws againſt idolatry were ſtill in force during their 
Kings, and put in execution by their beſt rulers, and even by men 
inſpired. Which, alone, is a demonſtration of the ſubſiſtence of 
the Toca Ac; becauſe ſuch laws are abſolutely unjuſt under 


every other form of Government. 
As to the title of King given to theſe Rulers, this will have ſmall 


weight with thoſe ho reflect that Moſes likewiſe, who was ſurely 


"2 no more than G6d's deputy, is called King,: Maſes commanded us a = 
4 ? Law; even the inheritance of the congregation of facob. And he 

eus, KING in Feſburun, when the heaas of the people, and the tribes of 

= Iſrael, were gathered together &. 


Let us now ſee what the celebrated M. Le Clerc ſays in defence 
-- of the contrary opinion, which ſuppoſeth the 'Tuzocracy to have 
13 ended with the Judges. Father Simon of the Oratory had ſaid, 
* that he republic of the Hebrews never acknowledged any other CHIEF 
"oo 1 than God alone, who continued to govern in that quality, even during 
2M the time in which it was ſubject to Kings||. This was enough to _ 
make his learned adverſary take the other fide of the queſtion ; 
who being piqued at Simon's contemptuous flight of his offered 
aſſiſtance in the project for a new Polyglott, revenged himſelf upon 


"LT. him in thoſe licentious ““ Letters, intitled, Sertimens de quelques 
1 * Pſalm Ixxxiv, 3. + Pſalm exlix. 2. 
( 1 3 3 Jer. li. 57. § Deut. xxxiii. 4 and 5. 


| La Republique des Hebreux differe en cela de tous les autres ctats du monde, 
qu'elle n'a jamais reconnu pour chef que Dieu ſeul, qui a continue de la gouverner en 
cette qualite dans les tems memes, qu'elle a été ſoumite a des rois, Hiſtoire Crit. de 
Vieux Teft. p. 15. Ed. Rotterd. 168;. 


** See note [G, at the end of this Book. 
| O e 
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T heologiens de Hollande, where his only buſineſs 1s to pick a quarrel, 

He therefore maintains againſt Simon, That the throcracy ceaſed on 
eſtabliſhing the throne in the race of David *. What he hath of 
argument to ſupport this opinion is but little; and may be ſummed 
up in the following obſervation, That God did not PERSON ALLY 
interfere with his directions, nor diſcharge the ſunctions of a Magiſtrate 
after the ęſtabli foment of the Kings as he had done before +. But 
this, inſtead of proving the abolition of the T, peocracy, only ſhews 
that it was adminiſtered by a Viceroy. For in what conſiſts the 
office of a Viceroy but to diſcharge the functions of his Principal? 
He had been a cipher, had God ſtill governed immediately as before. 
Mr. Le Clerc could fee that God acted by the miniſiry of the Judges 1. 
If then the Theocratic function could be diſcharged by deputation, 
why might it not be done by Kings as well as Judges? The dif- 
ference, if any, is only from leſs to more, and from occaſional to 


conſtant. No, ſays our Critic, the ceſſion was in conſequence of 
his own declaration to Samuel: For they have not rejected thee, but 


they have REJECTED ME, that I ſhould not reign over themy$. This 
only declares the ſenſe God had of their mutinous requeſt ; but 


does not at all imply that he gave way to it. For who, from the 
like words (which expreſs ſo natural a reſentment of an open. 


defection) would infer in the caſe of any other monarch, that he 


* II parolt au contraire par PEcriture, que Dieu n'a gouverne la republique des 
Hebreux, en qualité de chef politique, que pendant qu'ils n'avoient point des rois, & 
peut-etre au commencement que le rois furent etablis, avant que la famille de David fut 


affermie ſur le trone de Iſrael, Sentimens, &c. p. 78. 
+ —Pendant tout ce temps-la, Dieu fit les fonctions de roi, Il jugeoit des affaires 


il repondoit par l'oracle — il regloit la marche de Parmee—il envoyoit meme quelque. | 


fois un ange—On n'etoit oblige d'obeir aveuglement, qu'aux ſeuls ordres de Dieu. 
Mais lors qu'il y eut des rois en Iſrael, & que le royaume fut attache à la famille de 
David, les rois furent maitres abſolus, & Dieu ceſſa de faire leurs fonctions. p. 78, 79. 
Sau lieu qu'auparavant Dieu lui-meme la faiſoit, par le miniſtere des Juges, 1 il 
ſuſcitoit de temps en temps au milieu d'Ifrael. Def. des Sent. p. 121. 
C — C'eſt pour cela que Dieu dit a Samuel, lors qu' Iſrael voulut avoir 22 roi pour 


le juger d la manitre de toutes les nations: ce n'e/t pas toi gu ils ont rejette, mais moi, afin que je 


we regne point ſur eux, 1 Sam. viii. 7, . 
33 thereupon 
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thereupon ſtepped down from his throne, and ſuffered an ufurper to 
ſeize his place? This, we ſee, was poor reaſoning. But, luckily 
for his reputation, he had an Adverſary who reaſoned worſe.— 
However Simon ſaw thus much into Le Clerc's cavil, as to reply, 
That all he had ſaid was quite beſide the purpoſe, for that the thing to 
be proved was, that, aſter the eſtabliſhment of the Kings, Ged va, 
no longer the civil Chief *. On which Le Clerc thus iuſults him: 
As much as to ſay, that in order i prove God was no longer Chief of 
the Hebrews after the election of a King, it is beſide the purprſe 10 
bete, he never afterwards diſcharged the functions of a Chia of the 
republic. It is thus this great Genius happily unravels maltcrs, and 
diſcovers, in an inſtant, what is, and what 1s not b the purpoſe +. 
Whether Simon indeed knew why Le Clerc's objeCtion was nothing 
to the purpoſe, is to be left to God and his own conſcience, for he 
gives us no reaſons for the cenſure he pafles on it: but that it was 
indeed nothing to the purpoſe, is moſt evident, if this propoſition 
be true, That a King does not ceaſe to be King, when he puts in 
* a Viceroy, who executes the regal office by deputation.” 

Le Clerc returns to the charge in lus Defenſe of the Sentiments ;— 
«© The Hraelites did not reject God as Protector, but as civil Chief, 
«© as J obſerved before, They would have a King who ſhould 
„determine ſovereignly, and command their armies. Which, 
„before this, God himſelf did by the miniſtry of the Judges, 
„hom he raiſed up, from time to time, from the midſt of 


Iſrael. In this ſenſe we muſt underſtand abſolutely the words of 


“ Te paſſe ſous filence le long diſcours de Mr. le Clerc touchant le pouvoir de Dieu 
ſur les Iſratlites avant Petablifſement des rois, d' où il pretend prouver que Dieu pendant 


tout ce temps-la fit la fonction de roi, Tout cela eſt hors de ptopos, puis qu'il s'agit 


de prouver, qu' apres ces temps la Dieu n'a plus te leur chef: & c'eſt ce qu'on ne 
prouvera jamais. Reponſe aux Sentimens de quelques Theol. de Hol. p. 52. | 

+ — Ceeſt a dire, que pour prouver que Dieu n'a pas été chef des Hebrenx, apres 
Feleftion des rois, il eſt hors de propos de prouver qu'il n'a plus fait les fonctions de 
chef de la republique, C'eſt ainſi que ce grand genie debrouille heureuſement les 
matieres, & decouvre d'abord ce qui eſt hors de propos, de ce qui ne Peſt pas. Defent. 
des Sentimens, p. 120. | 
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« God, in Samuel, that I ſhould not reign over them *. It is indeed 
ſtrange, that, after writing two books, he ſhould till inſiſt on ſo 
fooliſh a paralogiſm +, That God's giving up his office of civil 
Chief, was a neceflary conſequence of the People's demanaing it. 
For, that they did demand it, I acknowledge. Let us confider 
then this whole matter a little more attentively. 

Samuel (and I deſire the Deiſts would take notice of it) had now, 
by a wife and painful direftion of affairs, reſtored the purity of 
Religion, and reſcued his Nation from the power of the Philiſtines, 
and their other hoſtile neighbours ; againſt whom they were utterly 
unable to make head when he entered upon the public Adminiſtra- 
tion. At this very time, the People, debauched, as uſual, by 
power and proſperity, took the pretence of the corrupt conduct of 
the Prophet's two ſons}, to go in a tumultuary manner, and 
demand a King. But the ſecret ſpring of their rebellion was the 
ambition of their leaders; who could live no longer without the 
ſplendour of a regal Court and Houthold ; Give ME (ſay they, as 
the Prophet Hoſea interprets their inſolent demand} A KING AND 
PRINCES $; where every one of them might ſhine a diſtinguiſhed 
Officer of State. They could get nothing when their affairs led 
them to their Judges' poor refidence, in the Schools of the Prophets, 
but the Gir of zh? Holy Spirit || ; which a Courtier, I preſume, 
would not prize even at the rate Simon Magus held it, of a paultry 


piece of money. — This it was, and this only, that made their 


demand criminal, For the chuſing Regal rather than Ariſtocratic 


* Les Iſraëlites ne rejetterent pas Dieu comme. protecteur, mais comme chef poli- 
tique, ninſi que je Pai marque, Ils voulurent un roi qui les jugeat ſouverainement, & 
qui conumandat leurs armées, au lieu qu*auparavant Dieu lui-m&me le faiſoit, par le 
miniſtere des juges, qu'il ſuſcitoit de temps en temps au milieu d'Iſraël.— En ce ſens il 
taut entendre abſolument les paroles de Dicu dans Samucl, ½ que je ne regne point ſur 
aum, p. 121. 5 

+ However, fooliſh as it is, the Reader hath. ſeen, how a late Sermonizer has 
borrowed it, and how little force he has added to it. 


$ 1 Sam, viii. 5, and x11. 12. 


§ Chap. xii, ver, 10. 


Chap. x. 10. and chap. xix. 
Viceroys 
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Viceroys was a thing plainly indulged to them by the Law of 
Moſes, in the following admonition : When thou art come into the 


land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, and ſhalt poſſeſs it, and ſha!! 


dwell. therein, and ſhalt ſay, I will ſet a KixG over me, live as rhe 
nations that are about me: Thou ſhalt m any w'ſe fet bim Ning over 
thee, whom the Lord THy GoD SHALL CUHUSE : one from among /t thy 
Brethren ſhalt thiu jet King over thee : Theu mayeft not ſet a Sirunger 
over thee which is not thy brother x. The plain meaning of which 
caution is, that they ſhould take care, when they demanded a 
King, that they thought of none other than ſuch a King who was 
to be God's DEevTyY. As therefore Court-ambition only was tt 
the wicked view of the Ringleaders of theſe malecontents, and no 
fooliſh fears for the State, or hopes of bettering the public Admini— 
ſtration; it is evident to all acquainted with the genius of this Time 
and People, that compliance with their demand muſt have ended 
in the utter deſtruction of the Moſaic RrLIGIONd as well as Law. 
But it was God's purpoſe to keep them sEPARATE, in drder to pre- 
ſerve the memory of himſelf amidſt an idolatrous World. And this 
not being to be done but by the preſervation of their Religion and 
Law, we muſt needs conclude that he would not give way to their 
rebellious demand. 


And what we are brought to conclude from the rea/p1 the thing, 


the Hiſtory of this tranſaction clearly enough confirms, For it hav- 


ing now informed us how Gop conſented to give this People a ing; 
To ſhew us, that he had not caſt off the Government, but only 
transferred the immediate Adminiſtration to a Deputy, and con (2- 
quently, that hei, King was % Viceroy ; it tells us next, how lle 
was pleaſed to bring them to repentance in an extraordinary way; 
the gracious method he commonly employed when he intended to 
pardon. Samuel aſſembled the People +; and to convince them of 
their crime in demanding aKing, called down the preſent vengeance 
of their offended Gop in a ſtorm of thunder and rain at the time 


of. 
| : 28 EN 
wheat-harveſt J. This ſudden deſolation brings them ta a ſenſe of © 
* Deut. Xvii. 14, 15. + 1 Sam. xii, } Chap. xi. 17, 18. 
: — 
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their guilt, and they implore mercy and forgiveneſs : ** And all the 
% People ſaid unto Samuel, Pray for thy ſervants unto the Lord 
« thy God, that we die not; for we have added unto all our fins 
& this evil, to aſk us a King. And Samuel ſaid unto the People, 
fear not : (ve have done all this wickedneſs : yet turn not aſide 
from following the Lord, but ſerve the Lord with all your heart; 
and turn ye not aſide : for then ſhould you go after vain things, 
« which cannot profit nor deliver, for they are vain :) For the Lord 
« will not forſake his People, for his great Name's ſake : becauſe it 
„ hath pleaſed the Lord to make you his People x.“ Here, we ſee, 
they repent, are pardoned, and received again into Grace, as appears 
by the concluding promiſe, that the Theocratic form ſhould be con- 
tinued. They are ready to give up their King, and: yet a regal cha- 
rafter is inſtituted. The plain concluſion from all this is, that their 
King was given, and, now at leaſt, received as GoD's DEPUTY. 

But Father Simon is at length provoked into a Reaſon, and that, 
to ſay the truth, no weak one. God, he obſerves, kept the election 
of their King in his own hands +. But his, Le Clerc ſays, proves 
nothing. How ſo? Becauſe, according to this reaſoning, we fhould be 
obliged to ſay that God oftener diſcharged the functions of civil Chief in 
the idolatrous realm of the ten Tribes than in that of Judah: for that 
was eleftrve, this, hereditary I. And what if we do? Where will 
be the harm of it? The two kingdoms made up but one Common- 
wealth ; of which God, as Head, governed by two Viceroys. And 
if he oftener ated immediately in the kingdom of Iſrael, there was 


R 


* 1 Sam. Xlt. 19. & ſeq, 

+ Et une preuve meme qu'il ne cefloit pas d'ètre leur chef par cette election, c eſt ; 
qu'il s'en rend le maitre. Reponſe aux Sentimens, p. 55. 

t Pour ce que dit M. Simon, que, Dieu /e rend maitre de Velection des Rois, il nes 'enſuit- 
nullement qu'il continuat d'ètre pour cela chef politique de la republique d'Iſraël; 
puiſque fi cela Etoit, il faudroit dire que Dieu faiſoit beaucoup plus ſouvent les fonctions 
de chef de l'etat dans le royaume Idolatre des dix tribes, que dans celui de Juda. Car 
ce derniere royaume etoit hereditaire, & étoit poſſedé par la maiſon de David, fans qu'il 


fut beſoin Paucune election, au lieu qu'il le fit pluſieurs elections dans celui des dix tribes. 
Defenſe des Sentimens, p. 121, 122. : | 


2 
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/ 
a plain reaſon for it; Its inhabitants were more given to idolatrous 
worſhip; and needed more the frequency of an extraordinary re- 
ſtraint. And, in effect, we find he did interfere greatly in other in- 
ſtances, as well as in the election of their Kings. - 
In truth, F. Simon ſeemed to fee as little into the force of the ob- 
ſervation (bat God reſerved the choice of their King to himſelf) when 
he urged it, as M. Le Clerc did, when he deſpiſed it: yet it is 
ſtrongly concluſive for the continuation of the Theocracy, For had 
the viſible King which the Iſraelites demanded been granted to 
them, that is, a King in his own right, ſovereign, and at the head 
of a new Conſtitution, or indeed, any other than a Viceroy to the 
Kins of the Theocracy, the choice of him would have been reſerved 
to the People. It was a natural right; and more than that, a right 
which God did not think fit to take from them, when he firſt 
accepted the regal office for himſelf. But if the People have, by 
natural Law, a right to chuſe their own King, that King hath, by 
civil Law, a prerogative to chuſe his own Deputy, When we ſee 
him therefore exerciſe this prerogative, we may be aſſured that the 
King choſen was no other than his Deputy, as SoveRE16N of the 
Theocracy. But to return to the two Combatants.—Here the Diſ- 
pute ended; and for farther fſatisfaftion, Le Clerc refers us to a 
book of Spencer's, written profeſſedly upon this very ſubject *. It 
is his tract De Theocratia Judaica. What is to be found there, be- 
ſides the arguments which Le Clerc has borrowed from it, and which 
have been conſidered already, I ſhall now with ſome reluctance in- 
form the Reader. | 
This treatiſe is by no means in the number of thoſe on which 
Spencer raiſed his reputation. He goes on a wrong hypotheſis ; he 


uſes weak arguments; and he is confuſed and inconſiſtent in his 
aſſertions. 


* 11 reſt pas neceſſaire que je m'arrète d'avantage a cela, apres ce qu'en a dit le ſa 


vant Spencer dans un traits qu'il a fait expres ſur cette matiere. Lib, i, de Legg. Heb.. 
Ritual. Defenſe des Sent, p. 122. | 


1. Hes 


— 
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1. He thinks the 'Theocracy was eſtabliſhed by degrees *, and abro- 


gated Ly degrees +. A conceit highly.abſurd, as Gop was the Law- 
giver, and Supreme Magiſtrate of the Jews.—He thinks the firſt ſte p 


to its introduction was their protection at the Red Sea ; and the firſt 


ſtep to its abolition, their demand of a King &: That it was ſtill more 
impaired when Saul and David got poſſeſſion of the throne || : That it 
approached much nearer to its end M hen it became hereditary, under 
Salomon **: and yet, for all this, he -confefles that ſome obſcure 
footſteps: of it. rodiiginid even to the time-of CHRIST ++. 

2. In. his reaſoning for the abolition of the TuE»>cRacy, inſtead 
of employing the general principles of civil Policy, which were the 
only means of coming to the truth, he:infiſts much on the diſuſe of 


Urim and Thummim, Sc. which Le Clerc borrowed from him; 


and which hath been already conſidered. He brings the deſpotic 
power of the Kings A, as another argument; which, I think, proves 
juſt the contrary. For if ſo be, that theſe Kings were the Viceroys 
of God, whoſe power was deſpotic, their power muſt. be deſpotic 


* Neminem in. ſacris literis vel mediocriter-verſatum latere poteſt Theocratiam in 
ipſo rerum Iſraeliticarum exordio aliquatenus obtinuifſe, ad autem non niſi. gradatim 
& poſt legem in Sinai datam perveniſſe. Vol. i. p. 239. . 

+ Cum autem regiminis hujus, non ſimul & ſemel, ſed per gradus quoſdam, jacturam 
fecerint, placet hic veritatis fugientis veſtigia gradatim premere. Id. ib. 

1 Gradum primum ad poteſtatem regiam obtinendam feciſſe videtur Deus, cum gentem 


Iſraeliticam inſigni illo potentiæ & bonitatis ſuæ documento (-Egyptiorum i in Mari Rubro 


ſubmerſione) fibi devinxiſſet. Id. ib. 
8 Primo itaque ad certum affirmo, quod Iiraelitz, regem fibi dari poſtulantes, gradum 
primum ad imperii hujus deſideratiſſimi ruinam feciſſe videantur. Id. ib. 


Dei regimen multo magis imminutum eſt, cum Deus Saulem & Davidew ad rerum 
arbitrium evocaſſet. P. 240. 5 


* Salomone rerum potito, Theocratia multo vicinior & gανα non immerito 


cenſeatur. 


++ Judæi Theocratiæ veteris indicia & veſtigia quzdam obſcuriora, ad extrema uſque 


politiæ ſuæ tempora retinuere—ipſo Domini noſtri ſeculo, Hieroſolyma civitas magni * 
audit, Ib. 


2 — adeo ut hinc conſtet, eos ſe pro regibus geſſiſſe, & poteſtatem arbitrariam 
a Ib. 


too, 
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too, i. e. independent on all but the SOVEREIGN. Not bo, if they 
were Monarchs in their own right. 

3. Though, as we obſerved, Spencer, in the ſecond ſcdtion of 
his fourth chapter, ſuppoſes a gradual decay of the Theocracy ; and 
that even ſome obſcure footſteps of it remained to the time of 
Cnr1sT ; yet, in the following ſection, he, all the way, argues 
upon the ſuppoſition of an abſolute and entire abrogation “ by the 
eſtabliſhment of the Kings + To proceed. 


II. That this Theocracy, the adminiſtration of which lay, as it 
were, in abeyance during the Captivity, was again exerciſed after 
the return from it, is evident from the expreſs declaration of the 
Almighty, by the Prophet Haggai: Yet now be firong, O Zerubbabel, 
ſaith the Lord, and be flrong, O foſhua, Son of Feſedech the High 
Prieſt, and be ſtrong, all ye People of the Land, ſaith the Lord, and 
work : for I am with you, faith the Lord of Hes; accorDinG ro 
THE WorD THAT I COVENANTED WITH YOU WHEN YOU CAME 
ouT of EGyPT, so MY SPIRIT REMAINETH AMONGST YOU : fear 
ye not 1. What was that Covenant? That Iſrael ſhould be his 
People, and-He, their God and King. Therefore it cannot barely 
mean, that he would be their God, and they ſhould be his People; 
for this was but part of the Covenant, Nor can it mean that they 
ſhould be conducted by an extraordinary providence, as at their 


coming out of Egypt, and during the firſt periods of the Theocracy; 


for this was but he effects of the Covenant: and beſides, we know 
that that diſpenſation of Providence ſoon ceaſed after the Re- eſtabliſſi- 
ment. The meaning therefore muſt be, that he would ſtill continue 


their KING as well as God. Yet at the ſame time, when this 


Theocracy was reſtored, it was both fit, on account of its own dig- 


nity, and neceſſary for the People's aſſurance, that it ſhould be at- 


tended with ſome unuſual diſplay of divine favour. Accordingly, . 


* — Regiminis hujus mutati vel abrogati cauſa principalis—De regiminis hujus 


abrogati effectu vel eventu breviter diſſerendum eſt &. p. 241—243. 


+ See note [H], at the end of this Book. 
1 Chap. ii. ver. 4, 5. 
Prophets. 
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Prophets were raiſed up; and an extraordinary Providence for ſome 
ſhort time adminiſtered, as appears from many places in thoſe 
Prophets &. 


III. That the Theocracy continued even to the coming of Cnrt1sT, 
may be ſeen from hence. — 

1. Whenever it was abrogated, it muſt needs be done in the ſame 
ſolemn manner in which it was eſtabliſhed ; fo that the one might be 
as well known as the other : becauſe it was of the higheſt importance 
to a people ſo ſtrictly bound to obedience, not to be miſtaken con- 
cerning the power under which they lived. Natural equity requires 
this formality as a neceflary concomitant in the impoſing and abro- 
gating of all civil laws and inſtitutions whatſoever. Now the The- 
ocracy having never been thus aboliſhed till the coming of Chriſt, 
we conclude that it continued to ſubſiſt till that time. 

2. Nor indeed, could it have been aboliſhed without diſſolving 
the whole frame of the Republic; ſince all the Laws of it, whether 
as to their equity, force, or fitneſs, as well as the whole Ritual of 
Worſhip, reſpected, and referred to God as civil Governour. But 
neither by the declaration of any Prophet, nor by the act of any good 
King, did the Inſtitution ſuffer the leaſt change in any of its parts, 
from the time of its eſtabliſhment by Moſes to its diflolution by 
Ixsus CHRIST, either by addition, correction, or abrogation. Con- 
ſequently, the Theocracy was exiſting throughout that whole period: 
Nothing being more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that national Laws, all 
made in reference to the form of Government, ſhould remain unva- 
riable, while the Government itſelf was changed. For what the 
Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays of the PxiES TH (in a Con- 
ſtitution where the two Societies were incorporated) muſt be equally 
true of the King. —THE PRIEST HOOD BEING CHANGED, THERE 18 
MADE ALso, OF NECESSITY, A CHANGE OF THE LAW +. And now 
it was that Jesus, the Mess1an, who is here ſpoken of as making 


* Hag. i. 6— 11. Chap. ii. ver. 16—19. Zech. viii, 12. Mal. iii. 10, 11. 
+ Chap. vii. ver. 12. | 
this 
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this change, in quality of Pr1s:T, made it likewiſe in quality of 

KING. For, as we learn from the hiſtory of his Miuiſtry, he came 

as Heir of Gop, to ſucceed immediately without any interregnum, 

in his Father's kingdom : Gop having DELIVERED UP to his Son the 
kingdom, of which the Father was, till then, in poſſeſſion. And 
this change in the Government, from the temporal T heocracy of Gor 
the Father, to the ſpiritual Kingd;,m of Gov the Son, was made in 
the ſame ſolemn and authentic manner in which that Theocracy 

was introduced. Gop raiſed up from amongſt his choſen People, a 

Prophet like unto Moſes, who exerciſed the Legilative power, like 

Moſes ; and aflumed the Regal power, like Gop. He gave a NE 

Law to be adminiſtered in a NEW RING DOM, and confirmed the 

divinity of the Diſpenſation by the moſt ſtupendous miracles. Thus, 

we find, the Theocracy did indeed ſubſiſt till the coming of 

Chriſt, 

And this ABOLITION of it by the Son of Gon, I take to be the 
true completion of that famous yRoPHECY of Jacob, of which ſo 
much hath been written and diſputed. THE SCEPTRE SHALL NOT 
DEPART FROM JUDAH, NOR A LAWGIVER FROM BETWEEN HIS 
FEET, UNTIL SHILOH COME *, 1. e. the THEOCRACY {hall continue 
over the Jews + until Chriſt come to take poſſeſſion of his Father's 
Kingdom: For there was never any Lawgyver , in Judah, but 
Gop by the miniſtry of Moſes, until the coming of his Sox. 

I Jes8vs the Mess1An, the beſt interpreter of the Oracles of Go, 
of which he himſelf is the capital ſubject, and for whole ſake the 
chain of Prophefies was ſo early drawn out, and extended to ſuch a 

length, ſeems to have paraphraſed and explained the words of Jacob 


* Gen, xlix, 10. 

+ Who took their Name from the Tribe of Judah ; the reſt being incorporated in that 
Tribe, or extinguiſhed in Captivity. N 

4 Mhbhokek, Legi/lator, aut Legis interpres. But the firſt is its original and proper Sigm- 
fication, And thus Ifaiah [chap, xxxiii, ver, 22.] * The Lord is our Tue, the Lord is 
our LAWGIVER [ Mhboketenow], the Lord is our Xing, he will fave ns.” Where the word 
Mhhokek is uſed in its proper Signification of Lawgiver ; the other Senſe of Diſpenſer or 
Interpreter of the Lay being contained in the titles of Judge and Ring. 


Vor. III. M concerning 
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| concerning the departure of the Sceptre from Judah, by his declara- 
tion recorded in St. Matthew, Tre ProPHETs AND THE Law PRO» 
PHESIED TILL. JoHN *, i. e.“ the Moſaic Law, and the Theocratic 
Government by which it was diſpenſed, continued in Being till the 
approach gf this harbinger of Chriſt, John the Baptiſt ; but was 
then ſuperſeded by the promulgation of a new Law and the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new Kingdom.” 

But as this interpretation 1s fo different from the common, and 
underſtands the Propheſy as foretelling that the Jewiſh nation ſhould 
not be bereft of Sovereign Power, by falling under a foreign Yoke, 
till the Advent of the Mess1an, the Reader will excuſe me, if I de- 
tain him a little longer on ſo important a ſubject. 

Ihe common notion of the Sceptre of fudah, is explained three 
different ways, each of which has it's particular Followers. 

1. Some ſuppoſe the Sceptre of Judah to ſignify the $0VEREIGNTY 
oF THE JEWISH NATION at large. | 

2. Others again ſuppoſe it to ſignify the 50VEREIGNTY or THE 
TRIBE OF JUDAH, 

3- And a third ſort contend that it ſignifies not a ſovereign or re- 
gal, but a TRIBAL SCEPTRE only. 

In the Senſe of a Sovere/gnty in the Fewiſb people at large, which is 
the moſt general interpretation, and, in my Opinion, the moſt na- 
tural of the three (as the whole People were long denominated from 
that tribe), the pretended Propheſy was not only never fulfilled, but 
has been directly falſified: becauſe long before the coming of Shilo, or 
of Chriſt, the Sceptre or Sovereignty in the Jewiſh people was de- 

parted. During the Babylonian and Perſian Captivity, and while 
| afterwards they continued in a tributary d-pendence on the Greeks, 
they could, in no reaſonable ſenſe, be ſaid to have retained their 
Sceßtre, their Sovereignty, or independent Rule. But it may be 
replied, that the Prophecy by departure, meant a final departure; 
and in theſe inſtances it was but temporary: for CyRus reſtored the 
Sceptre to them; and when! it was again loſt in the Grecian Empire, 


* Matth. xi, 13, 


/ 


the 
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the MAccABE1 recovered it for them.” Though this be allowed; 
yet we muſt ſtill confels, that the Romans, who under Pompey 
reduced Judea to a dependent Province, effectually overthrew the 
Prophecy. Pour took Jeruſalem ; and left to Hyrcanus, the laſt 
of the Aſmonean family, only the office of High- Prieſt. From this 
time, to the birth of Chriſt, it was ever in dependence on the Ro— 
mans, who diſpoſed of all things at their pleaſure. The Senate gave 
the Government of Judza to Antipater ; and then to Herod his Son, 
under the title of King. And Archelaus, on the Death of his Fa- 
ther, did not dare to take poſſeſſion of this ſubject-kingdom, till he 
had obtained leave of Auguſtus; who afterwards, on complaint of 
the Jews againſt him, baniſhed him into the Weſt, where he died. 
Now the precarious Rule of a dependent Monarch could no more be 
called a Sceptre (which, in the figurative mode of all languages, ſig- 
nifies Sovereignty) than the condition of the Jews could be ſaid to be 
ſovereign, when this Archelaus was depoſed, and Coponius a Roman 
Knight made procurator of Judza, at that time which the ſupporters 
of this interpretation fix for the Departure of the Sceptre. * 

I reckon for nothing another objection which has been made to 
the common interpretation, That after the return from the Cap- 
tivity, the Jews were, from time to time, under a form of Govern- 
ment reſembling rather the Ariſtocratic than the Monarchic;“ be- 
cauſe the Sceptre, or Sovereignty, belongs equally to all thoſe Forms. 
This then makes no more againſt the common interpretation, than 
the other, I am now going to mention, makes for it, namely, that 
the Senate of Rome gave the Government of Judæa to Herod under 
the title of KING; fince the dependent rule of this Roitclet was as 
certainly the departure of a Scepire, as a Sovereignty under an ariſto— 
cratic Government was the continuance of it. 

The learned Father Tournemine was ſo embarraſſed wit these 
difficulties, that in a diflertation on the Sceptre of Judah, he endea- 
vours to ſhew, that the proof of the predicted birth of Chriſt from 
this Propheſy ariſes not from the departure af the Sceptre, but from 

| M 2 its 
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its re-eſtabliſhment under the Meſſiah *, Which theſis (as the in- 
telligent reader may obſerve) fairly put him in the road; and, had 
it been purſued, would have led him to the ſenſe I am here endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh, | 

The ſecond branch of the common interpretation is, That by the 
Sceptre is ſignified a cl ſeverergnty in the tribe of Tudab, This, in 
my opinion, has {till leſs of ſtability than the other. It fuppoſes 
that the Scep/re, or the ſupreme rule of the Jewiſh People, remained 
in natives of that Tribe, from the time of David to the coming of 
Chriſt. But Petavius hath ſhewn, that from the giving of the Pro- 
phecy to the time of David (a Space of above fix hundred Years), 
there was but one or two Rulers deſcended from the 'Tribe of Judah : 
And that from the death of Sedecias to the birth of Chriſt (a ſpace 
of near the ſame number of years) all the Rulers of the Jewiſh. 
People were of other Tribes; the Aſmonean princes particularly be- 
ing all of the tribe of Levi +. The Abbé de Houteville, who, at a 
very eaſy rate, hath obtained the reputation of an able defender of 
Revelation {, hath indeed invented a curious expedient to evade this 
difficulty. His ſyſtem is, that the rulers of the tribe of Levi (and ſo 
I ſuppole of the reſt) exerciſed this Sovereignty by leave, or deputa- 
tion from the 'Tribe of Judah. To ſuch wretched ſhifts are learned- 
men reduced, when they have reverſed the order of things, and made 
Truth to wait upon their Syſtems; inſtead'of making their Syſtems 
ſubſervient to Truth. 


* Journal de Trevoux, Mars 1705, & Feb. 1721. 
+ == At complures antiquorum recentiorumque qui in illa Jacobi ſententia udam pe- 
culiari de tribu intellexerunt, id ſibi Patriarcham voluiſſe credunt, ex ſtirpe ac progenie 
Jude filii ipſius perpetuo Judæis præfuturum aliquem eorumque fore principem, donec. 
Chriſtus adveniat. Sed in hujus reddenda dicti ratione multum æſtuant, fiquidem vetuſta- 
tis omni teſte memoria-refelluntur, quæ non ſolum ante Davidem unum alterumve dun - 


taxat ex illa tribu rexifſe populum oſtendit, annis circiter 675 ab edita prophetia; ſed 


etiam poſt Sedecias necem, occaſumque Urbis & Templi ad Chriſtum uſque de alia quam 
Fude ſtirpe duces extitifle annis 588; ; etenim Machabzos conſtat ex Levitica et Sacerdo- 


tali progenie deſcendere. . Ration, Temporum, Par, II. L. III. C. 16. 


+ Sce his book, intituled, Religion freuvte par les Faits. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two ſenſes (by one or other of which the common inter- 
pretation hath been long ſupported) being found on a ſtricter ſeru— 
tiny, to be intenable, men caſt about for a third ; and a happy one it 
was thought to be, which "Tontrived, that Sceptre ſhould ſignify a 


domeſtic, not a civil rule; a TRIBAL, not a SOVEREIGN Steptre ; 


and of which, they ſay, Jup An, at the giving of the Prophecy, 
was already poſſeſſe d. This expedient, the learned Dr. Sherlock, 
Biſhop of London, has honoured with his ſupport and protection *. 

It would be want of reſpect to ſo eminent a Perſon, to paſs over 


this refinement with the ſame {light notice that has been given to 
the other two. I ſhall therefore do myſelf the honour to conſider - 


his Lordſhip's reaſoning more at large. 


His Lordſhip's firſt argument in ſupport of a ribal Sceptre is — 
That the Sceptre's not DEPARTING from Judah ſhews plainly that 
Judah had a Sceptre when the prophecy was given.—** Is there any 
«-ſenle (ſays his Lordſhip) in ſaying that a thing ſhall not depart, 


„ which never was yet in poſſeſſion ? The prophecy is not a grant 


& of the Sceptre, but a confirmation of it. Now a confirmation of 
% nothing is nothing: And, to make it ſomething, the pen of 
e the thing confirmed muſt be ſuppoſed. I know not by what rules 
« of language or grammar, theſe words can be conſtrued into a 
grant of the Sceptre. And though ſo many writers and inter- 
6 preters have followed this ſenſe, yet I do not remember to have 


e ſeen one paſſage or parallel expreſſion from the Scripture, or any 
other author, produced to juſtify the interpretation &.“ 


Is there any Senſe (his Lordſhip aſks) in ſaying a thing ſhall not. 
DEPART Which never was yet in poſſeſſion? Ves certainly, a very 


good one, in a PROPHESY, where the ſubject is not of a preſent but 
of a future poſſeſſion; and where the Holy Spirit is wont to call the 
things that are not, as though they were. The Subject is a Sceprre, 


which could in no ſenſe, not even in the ſenſe of a 7r:4al ſceptre, be 
in poſſeſſion of Judah before he became a Tribe, His Lordſhip, | 
indeed, ſuppoſes he became a Tribe immediately after the death of 


* Uſe and Intent of Propheſy, Diſſert. III. sth Edit. 1749. _ 4+ Page 326, 7. 
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Jacob. —This poser in the hands of the Tribes took place immediately 
upon the death of Jacob x. But if it did? Was not that acceſſion as 
properly future, as if it had been a thouſand years after? Judah 
then, at the time of this Prophecy, not being in poſſeſſion of his 
Sceptre, a confirmation of nothing is nothing, &c. ſo that all the 
abſurdities here imagined ſtick to his Lordſhip's Ara of the Sceptre, 
as well as to the common one. But let us ſuppoſe that Jacob's 
Prophecy and death were individual; and then .ſee how he proves 


his aſſertion, that Judah and the Reſt became Tribes immediately 


on the death of Jacob. His proof is a little extraordinary — // hen 
Moſes and Aaron led them into the Wilderneſs (ſays his Lordſhip) ve 


hear of the ELvtrs of the people, and the RULEtRrs of the congrega- 
tion +, Hs aſſertion is, that the tribal ſceptre ſprung up from the 


aſhes of Jacob; and his proof, that it aroſe and flouriſhed in the 
Wilderneſs. This is indeed the truth; it was a Native of that 
place; as may be fairly preſumed from the occaſion which the 
Iſraclites had of a tribal rule (namely, to fit them for the warfare 


they were now about to undertake), and as may be fairly proved 


from the firſt chapter of the book of Numbers —*<© And the Lord 
„ ſpake.unto Moſes in the wilderneſs of Sinai: Take ye the ſum 
* of all the congregation of the Children of Ifracl, after their 
families, by the houſe of their Fathers al that are able to go 
4 forth to war in Iſrael; Thou and Aaron ſhall number them with 
their armies. And with you, there HALL BE A MAN of every 


tribe; every one HEAD oF THE HoUsE of his Fathers - and they 


„ aflembled all the . congregation; and they declared their pedi- 
“ prees, after their families, by the houſe of their Fathers —Theſe 
„ were thoſe which were numbered: and the PRINCES of ISRAEL 


«© BEING TWELVE MEN, EACH ONE WAS FOR THE HOUSE OF His 


«© FATHERS. And the Children of Iſrael ſhall pitch their tents, 
„every man by his own camp, and every man by his own ſtandard, 
throughout their. Hoſts — And the Children of Iſrael did according 


4c to all the Lord commanded them 7,” Then follows the order of 


* Page 323. + bil. : Numb. i. 4, f. 18. 44. 52. 54+ 
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the Tribes in their tents “. Now, ſurely, this detailed account of 
theſe tribal Sceptres hath all the mark of a new Inſtitution. 

The Biſhop's hypotheſis therefore is without foundation: the 
Sceptre was ſomething in reverfion. Indeed the particular words, as 
well as the general nature of Propheſy, declare the ſubject to be of 
things future.—** And Jacob called to his ſons, and ſaid, Gather 
& yourſelves together that I may tell you what ſhall befall you 18 THE 


« LAST DAYS+.” The Biſhop owns, that 2 of the Interpreters, from 


theſe words, take it for granted, and it is the common notion, that the 
Sceptre-was not to be ſeltled in Tudab's family till ſome ages aſter the 
death of Jacob }. I think they had not reaſon ſo to do. How docs 
his Lordſhip prove they had? In this manner. The obſervation, 
e when rightly applied, is right. And if the continuance of the 
* Sceptre of Judah be, as ! ſuppoſe, the thing foretold, it extends 
c to the very laſt days of the Jewiſh State; and in this reſpect the. 


«© interpretation is juſtified &: 7. e. if you will agree that ſuturity 


refers to the continuance, and not to the eftab/i/hment of the Sceptre, 
his Lordſhip will ſhew you, how well he can evade this objection. 
But though we were inclined. to be thus complaiſant, the book of 
Numbers would not ſuffer us : which informs us (we ſee) that even 
the tribal Sceptre was eſtabliſhed long after the death of Jacob. But 
to go no farther than the Propheſy. If each Tribe had a Sceptre 
then exiſting, how happened it that Judah's is only named, . by wvay 
of CONFIRMATION, as his Lordſhip will have it. For, by way of 
- GRANT, we find Dan too had a Sceptre — Dan SHALL judge bis. 


People as one of the Tribes [or ScEeTRES] of Iſrael. But then Dan's 


is a reverſionary Sceptre; and ſuch a one deſtroys all his Lordſhip 
has been erecting. 


To proceed — The Propheſy (ſays the Biſhop) is not a GRANT of 


a ſcepire, but a conFiRMarrion. The Propheſy itſelf plainly inti- 
mates the contrary, Jacob having told his ſons that he would 
inform them of what ſhould befall them in the laſt days, when he. 


* Numb. chap, ii, + Gen, chap, xlix, ver. 1. 
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comes to Judah, he ſays, Thy Father's Children ſball bow down before 
thee *, This, if it was any thing, was the promiſe of a future 
Sceptre; and conſequently it was the grant. 5 

The Biſhop goes on — Now a confirmation of nothing is nothing. 
Without doubt. But he ſuppoſes (what 1 have ſhewn to be a 
miſtake), that there was no grant. If there were a grant, then the 
confirmation of it was the confirmation of /omerhing. He ſeems to 
be apprehenſive of ſo obvious an anſwer, for he immediately adds — 
I know not by what rules of language or grammar theſe words can be 
conſtrued into a GRANT of the Sceptre, By the plaineſt rule in the 
world; that of common ſenſ”, the firſt and capital rule in every Art 
as well as grammar, For if Jacob made a declaration concerning 
ſome future prerogative, as the words — Thy father's Children ſhall 
bow down before thee— prove he did; and that this was the firſt 
time that Judah heard of it, as the words — [ vill Zell you what 


ſhall befall you in the laſt days — prove it was; What can this Pro- 


phecy be but he GRANT of a Sceptre? 

„Though ſo many writers and interpreters (ſays the Biſhop) 
& have followed this ſenſe, yet I do not remember to have ſeen 
one paſſage or parallel expreſſion from the Scripture or any 
* other writer produced to juſtify the interpretation.“ As for 


any other Writers than thoſe of Scripture, I know of none who 


have propheſied: and the language of propheſy hath peculiarities 
unknown to other Compoſitions. But a Scripture-writer I am able 
to produce; and the ſame who has recorded this Prophecy of 
Jacob —On Abraham's departure out of Haran, he being then 


ſeventy-five years of age, the Lord, as Moſes tells us, appeared 


unto him and ſuid — Unto thy SEED ill I give this Land +. Was this 
now a grant, or a confirmation only of SEED? © A confirmation 
only, ſays his Lordſhip : All the grant contained in theſe words is 
the grant of the LAND : and this ſhews (will he ſay) that the Seed 
was now exiſting: for a non-entity is incapable of receiving any 


grant or donation : beſides, à confirmation of nothing is nothing, and 


* Gen. chap, xlix, ver, 8. + Chap. xii. ver. 7. 
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ſo on.” —Notwithſtanding all this, it ſo happens that — had 
then no Seed. 

Here now is a para/le/ expreſſion, which holds d fortiort. For if it 
be a little anomalous to talk of a ?hing's departing which was never 
yet in poſſeſſion, it ſeems to be much more abſurd to talk of grving to 
perſons who were never yet in Being. Beſides, the promiſe of 
Rule actually accompanies the promiſe of its duration: but the 
expreſs promiſe of Seed does not accompany the promiſe of a pro- 
viſion for it: I ſuppoſe the reaſon of this difference of expreſlion in 
the two places is, becauſe to get a Son is a much commaner caſe 
than to get a Sceptre. 

His Lordſhip having thus ſhewn, that Judah's Sceptre was a 
Sceptre in poſſeſſion, he will prove next, that it was not a cr), but 
a tribal Sceptre; which did not ſtretch its ſovereignty over a whole 
nation, but was confined to the ceconomic rule of the fingle tribe of 
Judah.—** Another thing ſuppoſed (ſays he) by moſt interpreters is, 
that the Speprre, here mentioned, is an emblem of Dominion 
© over all the tribes of Jacob. But how can that be? Had not 
Jacob ſettled a ſceptre in every tribe? as is evident, ver. 16. Dar 
„all judge his people as one of the Sceptres of Iſrael. Suppoſe a 
% Father has divided his eſtate amongſt twelve Sons, and ſhould 
« ſay of one of them, The FEftate ſhall. not depart from John, for 
* many ages; could you poſſibly ſuppoſe him to mean more than 
6 the /hare of the Eſtate given to John! ? Could vou underſtand him 
sto mean that all the eſtate, the twelve ſhares, ſhould come to John 
and continue in his family? The caſe is the tame here. Twelve 
Princes are created; Of one of them Jacob ſays, T Scef tre ſhall nt 


** depart from him until Shiloh come. Is it not plain then, that the 
_ «© Sceptres are diſtinguiſhed here; and that it is foretold of one, that 


Hit ſhall long outlaſt the reſt ?*—conſequenily the Sceptre here is an 


emblem of Authority IN AND OVER ONE TRIBE ONLY X.“ 


His Lordſhip's reaſoning, on which he grounds his parallel. 
ſtands thus — Judah's ſceptre was the ſame with Dan's : now Dan's 
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was a tribal Sceptre; therefore Judah's. But the very words of the 
Prophecy ſhew that the Sceptres were ſpecifically different. Of Dan 
it is ſaid, he ſhall judge his People as ons Or THE TRIBES OR 
SCEPTRES oF ISRAEL, Here is a tribal Sceptre marked out in 
expreſs and proper terms. But of Judah's Sceptre it is ſaid, TH 
FATHER's CHILDREN SHALL BOW DOWN BEFORE THEE, Who were 
theſe Children but the eleven tribes ? So that here a civil and a ſave- 
reign Sceptre is as properly and expreſsly marked out for Judah, as 
before, a tribal one for Dan. This ſhall judge his own tribe; but 
the other ſhall, ,with his own tribe, judge the reſt alſo. And yet 
if you will rely on his Lordſhip's Authority, he has @ caſe in point; 
and he aſſures us “ that Judah's grant is the ſame as that of a 
Father's to his Son John, who when he had divided his eſtate 
amongſt his twelve Sons ſhould ſay of John's part, that it ſhould 
not depart for many ages. 

He tells us next, „that the fenſe of the word LAWOIVER will 
follow the fate of the word Sceptre *.“ In this, I perfectly agree 
with him. And therefore as his ſenſe of the word Sceptre is found 
to be erroneous, his ſenſe of the word Lawgriver muſt fall with it. 

All that follows has nothing to do with the queſtion of a tribal 
Sceptre till we come to page 344. From thence to 350, he endea- 
vours to take advantage of the hypotheſis, to ſhew that this tribal 
Sceptre never departed from Judah till the coming of Chriſt : And 
here he had an eaſy taſk. But unluckily confounding economic with. 
civil Rule, he embaraſſes himſelf as much, to make out the com- 
pletion of the Prophecy, as the ſupporters of the other two branches 
of the common interpretation are wont to do.— As where he talks. 
of the Jews in Babylon ordering all matters relating io their own 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL fairs . Their coming back to their 
own Country as a People and a nation GOVERNED BY THEIR OWN 
LAWS — though never so FREE A PEOPLE as they had been formerly. 
They lived under ſubjef!jon to the Perſian Monarch, and under the 
empire of the Greeks and Romans \.-—The Evangelifts ſhew that they 
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lived under their own Laws, and ExRcurED JUDGMENT among/? t hem- 


ſelvues * Had the exerciſe of JUDICIAL AUTHORITY amongſt them- 


ſelves +. Thus, like the Succeſſors of Peter, who enlarged his Rock 
into a Citadel, his Lordſhip at laſt lengthens his tribal Sceptre into a 
ſovereign. But if here he extends it over a People and Nation, he 
contracts it as much by and by ; and we ſee it ſhrink up into a mere 
philoſophical or Stoical Regality. His Lordſhip undertakes to 
prove that the Jews were a FREE PEOPLE, from their own con- 
ſciouſneſs of their free condition.— hen our Saviour (lays the 
Biſhop) 7e/ls the Jes The truth ſhall make you free ;"* they rep/y, * 
« We are Abraham's Children, and were never in bondage to any 
„ man .“ This his Lordſhip urges as a proof of their Civil fr ee- 
dom. But if the Jews, who expected a carnal Meſſiah to lead real 
armies againſt their enemies, could ſuppoſe that Jeſus made them an 
ofter of ſending Truth in perſon, to execute this commiſſion for 
them, their ſtupidity muſt have exceeded every thing we have been 
told of it, by their Enemies. To be plain with his Lordſhip, the 
ſubject here debated, between Jeſus and his Adverſaries, is moſt 
foreign from his Lordſhip's purpoſe. Our blefled Saviour 1s here 
addreſſing himſelf to the PHarIsEts, a rank of men not ignorant 
of the Greek philoſophy (though greatly miſtaking its uſe when 
they brought ſo much of it into the Law), and therefore, with a 
Stoical dignity, he tells them — 7he zruth ſhall ſet you free, They 
anſwer him in the ſame tone, We are Abraham's Children, and were 
never in bondage io any man. That is, Our principles are of 
divine extraction, and we never {uttered ourſelves to be inflaved to 
human deciſions.” Surely (ſays his Lordſhip) they had not forgot 
their captivity in Babylon. Forgot! Why, Jeſus had ſaid nothing 
to put them in mind of it. The queſtion is not about their free- 
dom from Babylon, but from Error. Much le (ſays he) could they 
be ignorant of the purwer of the Romans. over them at that time, and 


yet we ſee they account themſelves free, And why ſhould they not, 
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when the Queſtion between Jeſus and them was only who ſhould 
make them ſo, HE or ABRAHam. Strange! that his Lordſhip's 
own account of their civil condition under the power of the Romans 
ſhould not have brought him to ſee, that the ſubject in hand was 
only of their moral Condition, Stranger ſtill! that his ſolution of 4 
this difficulty ſhould not have led him to diſcover that it was but VM 
imaginary — ey were free (ſays his Lordſhip) for they lived by their . 


but, at the precarious nod of an arbitrary Tyrant it would doubtleſs 
have given great force to his obſervation ; For, about this time, 


Coponius, a Roman Knight, was named Procurator of Judea. Nay, 


even the precarious privilege of puniſhing capitally was now taken 
from them: They had a pagan Governor: and Juſtice was admi- 
niſtered, not by their own Forms of Law, but by the Roman. An. 
admirable character of civil Freedom J 

His Lordſhip ſeems to be no happier in anſwering others objec- 
tions, than in urging his own proofs. “ You will ſay (continues 
* he) why did not Jacob foretell alſo the continuance of the Sceptre 
of Benjamin? For the tribe of Benjamin run the-ſame fortune 
<« with that of Judah: they went together into captivity : they 
„returned home together; and were both in Being when: Shiloh - 
r 22 ; 

Upon my word, a ſhrewd Webs. Let us fee How his Lord. 
ſhips quits his hands of it. His firſt anſwer is, - That from the 
diviſion of Ihe Kingdom after the death of Solomon, the tribe of Bens 
jamin and the remnant of Tjrae!, that is, part of all the other tribes, . 
ADHERED To JUDAH AS THEIR HEAD . | 

Here his Lordſhip ſeems fairly to have given up the Cauſe ; his 
anſwer proving, in ſo many words, that Tudah's Sceptre was not 
tribal, but civil. Let us examine it ſtep by ſtep. Benjamin and tbe 
remnants of all the other tribes adhered to Judi as their head. Now 
ſuch an adherence can be no other than an acknowledgement of a 
Civil Sceptre in Judah. Yet his Lordſhip gives this as a reaſon. 
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why the continuance of Judah's Sceptre is foretold, and not Ben- 
Jamin's. Therefore the Sceptre, whoſe continuance is foretold, 
was a civil, not a tribal, Sceptre, even. on his own principles. If 1 
this needed a ſupport, the words of the Prophecy afford it amply : 4 
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7 his Lordſhip ſays, that Benjamin and the remnants of all the ather } 
iribes adhered 10 fudah as their HEAD; and this adherence, Jacob. A ] 
foretells — Thy Father's children ſhall F ALL Down before th.e. 1 


Suppoſing therefore that this Sceptre of Judah were of the cin 
xz kind, his Lordſhip, it muſt be owned, has given a very ſatisfactory 
9 'reaſon why Benjamin's 7r:ba/ ſceptre was not mentioned. But if. 

both were 7riba/ Sceptres, the continuance of Benjamin's had as 
= | good a claim to the Prophet's notice (for any thing the Biſhop has 

1 ſhewn to the contrary) as Judah's. Since, as Tribes, they both. 
= continued to exiſt, and to exiſt diſtinct. 

His ſecond anſwer to the Objection ſeems as little ſatisfactory as 
the firſt —Though the continuance of the SCEPTRE of Benjamin is not 
foretold, yet the continuance of ihe tribe or PEOPLE of Benjamin is 
diſtinctly foretold &. 'ould you deſire a more concluſive argument 
againſt his own notion of a rial Sceptre ? It this prophetic Sceptre 
of Judah was a civil one, there is a very good reaſon why the con- 
tinuance of the people, and not of the Sceptre of Benjamin, ſhould be 
foretold ; becauſe what Judah and Benjamin had in common was 
their continuing to exiſt as diſtinct tribes; the Sceptre being pecu— 
liar to the firſt : But if a 7/59] Sceptre be the ſubje& of the Pro- 
phecy concerning Judah, then no poſſible reaſon can be aſſigned 

why the continuance of- Benjamin's Sceptre ſhould not. be. honoured 
with the divine notice as well as Judah's ; ſince his Lordthip affures 
us — hey both run the ſame fortune; they went together into caplivily ; / 
they returned together to Judea; and were both in being when Shiloh 
came. And while a Tribe continues diſtin, a bal Sceptre conti» 
nues with it; juſt as the head of a family exiſts ſo long as there is a. 


family to govern. 
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All this conſidered, his Lordſhip in my humble opinion had 
done well not to load himſelf with more than he had occaſion to 
carry: eſpecially as he had ſo little to anſwer for, in the ſucceſs 
of this hypotheſis ; for he tells us at the end of his DissERTATION, 
that he has nothing more to add, but to acquaint the reader that the 
interpretation of Facob's Propheſy now advanced, was not a mere 
invention of his own; that it was, as to the main point, the ſame with 
that which is the fourth in Hur rius, and by him rejecipd, but for ſuch 
reaſons as had been fully obviated in this diſſertation. — That it was the 
ſame which Junius and 'TREMELL1vs, and our own learned Coun- 

 tryman, AIN3wORTH, had eſpouſed; and which not many years ago 
was revived and improved by Mr. JoxncourrT *. 

Now, from what hath been ſaid it appears, that of all the three 
branches, into which the common interpretation ſpreads, though 
they be equally weak, the laſt betrays its weakneſs moſt. But, 
what is of principal conſideration, it is, of all the three, leaſt 
ſuitable to the DiGntTyY oF PROPHECY ; the whole body of which 
has a perpetual reference to one or other of the great parts of the 
Diſpenſation of Grace, Now the firſt branch refers with ſuitable 
dignity to a whole People at large: the ſecond to the ſame People 
under the Government of one certain line: while the third 
concerns only the fortunes of a ſingle Tribe, and under a Family- 
idea. | | 

The common interpretation therefore being ſhewn ſo very excep- 
tionable in all its branches, what remains for us to conclude but 

that the true and real meaning of the Sceptre of Judah is that 
THEOCRATIC GOVERNMENT which God, by the vicegerency of 
Judges, Kings, and Rulers, exerciſed over the Jewiſh nation? We 
have ſhewn from various conſiderations of weight, that this TnEo- 
CRACY, which was inſtituted by the miniſtry of Moſes, continued 
over that People till the coming of Shiloh or Chriſt; THAT Pro- 
PHET lite unto Moſes whom God had promiſed to raiſe up. And to 
ſupport what hath been urged from reaſon, to illuſtrate this impor- 
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tant truth, we have here a Prophetic declaration enouncing the 
ſame thing, — he ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judab till Shiloh come: 
Shiloh is Chriſt. Now Chriſt is not the Succeſſor of thoſe VIck— 
GEAENTS of the Jewiſh State, but of God himſelf, the KINO of 
the Jews. The Sceptre therefore which deſcends to him, through 
the hands of thoſe vicegerents, is not merely a cIvIL, but a THE0- 
CRATIC Sceptre. This, at the ſame time, explains the Evangelic 
doctrine of Cunisr's KinGDoM, ariſing out of the Theocracy or 
Kingdom of God. Hence the diſtinction in that famous declaration 
of Chriſt, ſo much abuſed to factious and party purpoſes, that His 
KinGDoM WAS NOT or THIS WORLD: The Theocracy which was 
adminiſtered over the. Jews only, and in a carnal manner, was a 
Kingdom of this world: but when transferred to Shiloh, and extended 
over all mankind, and adminiſtered in a ſpiritual manner, it became 
a Kingdom not of this world. And the making the Sceptre of Judah 


neither Tribal, nor MEKELY Civil, but properly Theocratic, clears. 
the Propheſy from thoſe inſuperable difficulties which render all the 
other interpretations hurttul or diſhonourable to the Prophetic ſyſtem 


in general. 


Theſe are the ſuperior advantages of the ſenſe I have here endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh. Nor are theſe all the advantages. The Pro- 
pheſy is ſeen to embrace a much nobler object than was imagined. 
It was ſuppoſed to relate only to the fortunes of the Feri Oeco- 
nomy, and we find it extends itſelf to the whole Diſpenſation of Grace. 
It was conſidered but as a ſimple PxophE , while it had the 
dignity of a REvELATION. It was miſtaken for the ſpecies, when 
it is indeed, of the genus. 

But to all this an Anſwerer may reply. 1. That, as we admit 
the THEOCRACY to be a Kingdom of this World, the ſame objection, 
will lie as well againſt the conTINUANCE or duration of a Theocratic 
Sceptre as of a mere Civil one.“ But here we mult diſtinguiſh. The 
Theocracy was indeed carnal in its admini/tration, but in its original” 
it was Divine. Therefore, as where the ſubject is of the continuance” 


of a mere civil Sceptre, we cannot but underſtand the continuance of 
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its adminilration, becauſe the adminiſtration is inſeparable from the 
exiſtence; ſo where the ſubject is of the continuance of a Theo- 
cralic Sceptre, we mult underſtand that continuance to confift in its 
remaining unrevoked, ſince what is of divine original exiſts, inde- 
pendently of its being actually adminiſtered ; it exiſts till it be 
formally abrogated. This difference is evident from the nature of 
things. Forms of Government ordained by Meu ceaſe when Men 
no longer adminiſter them; becauſe, in the non-adminiſtration of 
them, they are naturally ſuppoſed to revoke what they had ordained : 
But men's ceaſing to adminiſter (whether by choice or force) a Form 
of Government given by God, does not (on any rules of logic or 
ideas of nature) imply God's revocation of that form of Govern— 

ment. | 
Again, we muſt remember what has been ſaid of the effect and 
conſequence of a THEocRacy. It not only wnted, but incorporated 
the two Societies, civil and religious, into One. And this incor- 
porated body of the Jewiſh State went by the name of THE Law. 
Now under that part of the Law which more intimately regarded 
Religion, the Jews always lived FREE till the publication of the 
Goſpel ; though the otlier part of it, regarding the ſovereign admi- 
niſtration of civil policy and juſtice, they had loſt from the time 
of Pompey. For a power precariouſly enjoyed, and ready to be 
aboliſhed at the nod of a Conqueror, can never be called Sovereign 
(which implies the being free and independant) without the worſt 
abuſe of words, which is, the quibbling upon them. So that a 
Sovereignty in this Theocracy was {til adminiſtered to the laſt, 
though in part. However this partial exerciſe was conſentaneous to 
the Syſtem on which this Theocracy was diſpenſed ; its Adminiſtra- 
tion being ordained to have a gradual decline. The Jews, for their 
tranſgreſſions, being firſt of all deprived of that natural effect of 
Theocratic rule, the extraordinary providence : and then, for their 
incorrigible manners, further puniſhed by an infringement of their 
civil ſovereignty: but ſtill the Theocracy, as to that more eſſential, 
the Religious part, remained unhurt till the coming of Chriſt : 
1 And 
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And let it be obſerved, that it was this part in particular which was 
to be aſſigned over to him, from the Father. Thus, as I ſaid before, 
this is not ſo properly a prediction of human events, as a revelation 
concerning the courſe of God's Diſpenſation. 

2. Secondly, it hath been objected that“ according to the ſenſe here 
put upon the Sceptre, it ſhould have been ſaid — e Sceptre ſhall not 
depart from Jewovan inſtead of Juban,” But ſuch Objectors do 
not advert, that the Theocracy was adminiſtered by Vicegereuts of 
Jupan. And this likewiſe will account for the expreſſion of a Laws- 
giver between his feet. 

3. Laſtly, it may be ſaid, * That by this interpretation of the 
Sceptre of Judah we deprive the Prophecy of one principal part of 
the information it was ſuppoſed to give, namely, the TIME of 
Chriſt's advent, which the.common interpretation is ſuppoſed to fix 
exactly.“ To this I anſwer, that Religion loſes nothing by this 
change, ſince there are ſo many other Prophecies which point out 
the iime with infinitely more preciſion. On the other hand, Reli- 
gion gains much by it, in evading a number of objections, which 
had ſtigmatized the ſuppoſed Prediction with apparent marks of 
falſhood. 

Thus we ſee this noble Prophecy, concerning the transfer of 
the Kingdom of Gor, to CarisT, contains a matter of much 
greater dignity in itſelf, and of much greater moment for the ſup- 
port of CHRISTIANITY, than could ariſe from the perplexed queſtion 
about the reign of the Aſmonean Princes, or the Continuance of 
the power of life and death amongſt a tributary People, For, in 
predicting the Abolition of the Law, it ſupplies us with 2 new and 
excellent Argument for the Converſion of the Jewith Frans, | tatally 
perſuaded of; its eternal obligation. 

The Reafons of my being fo particular concerning the duration 
of the Tyxeocracy are various, and will be ſeen as occaſion offers. 
Only the reader may here take notice, that it was neceſſary for the 
-prefent purpoſe, to ſhew its continuance throughout the whole 
duration of the Republic, in order to vindicate the juſtice of 
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thoſe Laws all alon g | in force, for _ puniſhment of idolatrous 
Worſhip. | 


— 
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HUS far as to the nature and duration of the Moſaic. Re» 

public. Let us now ſee what PECULIAR ONSEQUENCES- 
neceſſarily attended the ne of a a THEOCRATIC form of 
Government. 

One neceſſary conſequence . was an EXTRAORDINARY PROVI- 
DENCE, For the affairs of a People under a Theocracy, being 
adminiſtered by God as King; and his peculiar and immediate admi- 
niſtration of human affairs being what we call an extraordinary Pro- 

vidence; it follows that an extraordinary Providence muſt needs be 
exerciſed over ſuch a People. My meaning 1s, that if the. Jews 

were indeed under a Theocracy, they were indeed under an extra- 

ordinary Providence: And if a Theocracy was only pretended, yet 

an extraordinary Providence muſt neceflarily be pretended likewiſe. 

In a word, they muſt be either both true or both falſe, but ſtill 
inſeparable, in reality or idea. Nor does this at all contradi& (as 

was ſuggeſted by Doctor SyxEs even after he had ſeen his ſug- 

geſtion confuted) what I obſerve concerning the gradual decay and 
total extinction of the extraordinary Providence, while the Theo- 

cracy yet exiſted. For when I ſay an extraordinary Providence was 

one neceſſary conſequence of a Theocracy, I can only mean that it was 

ſo in its original conſtitution, and in the order and nature of things: 

not that in this, which was matter of compact, the contravening 

acts of one Party might not make a ſeparation. For, as this extra- 

ordinary Providence was (beſides its being a mode of adminiſtration 

ariſing out of a Theocracy) a reward for obedience,“ it became 

liable to forfeiture by diſobedience, though ſubjection to the 

Government till continued. I beg leave to illuſtrate this poſition 

both by a foreign and a domeſtic inſtance, The Arary in the 

. Roman State were ſuch who, for their crimes, were deprived of 

the 


* 
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the right of Citizens: Vet theſe delinquents were obliged to pay 
the public taxes. At home, a voice in the ſupreme Council of the 
kingdom is the neceflary conſequence of an Engliſh Barony ; yet 
they may be ſeparated by a judicial Sentence; and actually have 
been ſo ſeparated ; as we may fee in the two famous caſes of Lord 
Verulam, and the Earl of Middleſex; in the reign of James the Firſt ; 
who were both deprived of their {cats in the Houſe of Lords, and 
yet held their Baronies, with all the other rights pertaining to them. 
Thus a puniſhment of this kind was inflicted on the rebellious 
Iſraelites : they were deprived of the extraordinary Providence: and 
were yet held ſubject to the Theocracy, as appears from the Sentence 
pronounced upon them, by the mouth of the Prophet Ezekiel :— 
„Ve polluted yourſelves with your idols even unto this day: and 
« ſhall I be enquired of by you, O houſe of ael? As I live, faith 
« the Lord God, I will not be enquired of by you. And that which 
« cometh into your mind ſhall not be at all, that ye ſay, We will be as the 
« Heathen, as the Families of the Countries to ſerve Wood and Stone. 
« As I live, faith the Lord, with a mighty Hand, and with a firetched 
« out Arm, and with Fury poured out, will I rule over you. And 1 
« will bring you out from the People, and will gather you out of the 
„Countries wherein ye are ſcattered, with a mighty Hand, and with a 
« ſtretched out Arm, and with Fury poured out, And I will 
& bring you into the Wilderneſs of the People, and there will ! 
„ plead with you Face to Face. Like as I pleaded with your Fathers 
in the Wilderneſs of the Land of Egypt, fo will I plead with you, 
faith the Lord. And I will cauſe you to paſs under the Rod. And / 
e will bring you into the Box Dp of THE CovxNAN T.“ Chap. xx. 
ver. 31—37. It is here we ſee denounced, that the extraordinary 
Providence ſhould be withdrawn; or, in Scripture phraſe, 4 God 
- would not be enquired of by them; That they ſhould remain in this 
condition, which their Fathers had occaſionally felt in the wilderneſs, 
when the extraordinary Providence, for their ſignal diſobedience, 
was, from time to time, ſuſpended : And yet, that, though they 
ſtrove to diſperſe themſelves amongſt the People round about, and 

892 | projected 
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projected in their minds to be as the heathen, and the families of the 
Countries to ſerve wood and flone, they ſhould ſtill be under the go- 
vernment of a THEdcRACY ; Which, when adminiſtered without 
an extraordinary Providence, the bleſſing, naturally attendant on + 
it, was, and was juſtly called, THE Rod AND BonD of THE 
CovrNAN r. 

Bnt now if you will believe a Profeſſor of Divinity and a no leſs 
eminent dealer in Laws, the caſe grows worſe and worſe, and, from 
a contradiction in my ſyſtem, it becomes a contradiction in God's. 
For thus Dr. RuruRERToRTEH deſcants upon the matter: As the 
„% Law was gradually deprived of its Sanction, the Obligation of it 
e grew continually weaker, till at laſt, after the people were re- 
turned from the Captivity, it muſt have ceaſed to oblige them at 

Xt all. For whatever may be the caſe of God's MoRaL Law, yet 
We & moſt certainly, as he withdraws the Sanctions of his PosETIVE 
. e ones, he takes off ſomething from their obligation; and when he 
„ . „ has wholly withdrawn the promiſe of reward and the threatening 
„ „of puniſhment, THOSE Laws OBLIGE NO LONGER *.“ To this 
Determination of the learned Profeſſor, concerning OBLIGAT10N, I 

have nothing to oppoſe but the Determination of Gor himſelf: who, 

: by the mouth of one of his Prophets, declares, That the Laws 
all fill oblige, though the Sanfim be withdrawn,” « Ye pollute 

* yourſelves with your Idols, &c.”—as the reader may find it 
tranſcribed juſt above. Here God declares he would withdraw 

that extraordinary Providence which naturally attended a 'Tyxto- 
CRACY—T will nat be enquired of by you. ** Yet do not (ſays he) 

deceive youriclves in an expectatioſ that, becauſe for your crimes I 
withdraw this ſanction of my Law, the Law will oblige no longer. — 

and that which cometh into your mind ſhall not be at all, that ye ſay we 

wil? be as the heathen: For, in order to the bringing about my own 

great purpoſes, I will {till continue you a ſelect and ſequeſtered 
people I wil bring you out from the people, and will gather you out 

from the Countries wherein you are ſcattered. And will ſtill rule over 


* Page 329. . 
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you by my Law; now, in my wrath, as before in my mercy. W/th 
fury poured out I will rule over you, and bring you into the bond of the 
Covenant. | | 
I ſuppoſe the thing that led our Doctor into this raſh judgment, a 
That when the ſanctions of a poſitive law are withdrawn, the obligation 
to the law ceaſes, was his totally miſunderſtanding the principles of 
the beſt writers on the Law of Nature: Not by their fault, I dare 
vn aſſure the Reader.—The Law of Nature is written in the heart; but 
2 I by Whom, is the- queſtion. And a queſtion of much importance; 
3 for if not written by a competent Obliger it is no Law, to bind us. 5 bo 
The enquirers therefore into this matter had no other way of coming "4 
to the Author of the Law but by conſidering the effects which the >» 
obſervance or inobſervance of it would have on mankind. And they | 
found that the obſervance tended to the benefit of all, the inob- 
ſervance to their deſtruction. They concluded therefore that it muſt 
needs have been given by God, as a Law to mankind ; and theſe 
effects of its obſervance or inobſervance they called the ſanton. > 
Hence it appears that the knowledge of our c9/1gati9n 79 the Law »f 
nature ariſes from the knowledge of the en. And, this ſanction 
away, we had not been obliged, becauſe we could never have dit- 
covered any real ground of obligation. 

But the pofitive Law of the Fews was written in ſtone by the 
finger of God, in a vifble manner; in which the ſenſes of the 
People were appealed to, for the truth of the tranſaction. Here the 
knowledge of their obligation did not ariſe from their knowledge of 
the ſanction, but from quite another thing, namely, the immediate 2 
knowledge they had by their ſenſes, that God, their ſovercign Lord 
and Maſter, gave them the Law. To inforce which, a ſanclian in- 
deed was added; but a ſanction that added nothing to the obliga- 
tion, nor conſequently that took from it, when it was withdrawn. | = 

This is a plain and clear ſtate of the caſe. Yet ſo miſerably has — | 

our Profeflor miſtaken it, that for want of ſeeing on what principle | 
it was which the. writers on the Law of Nature proceeded, when | 2 
they ſuppoſed ob/igation to depend on the ſunclian, he hath, of a parti- | 
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cular caſe, made a general maxim: and in applying that maxim, he 
hath turned every thing topſy turvy, and given us juſt the reverſe 
of the medal. He ſuppoſes the taking the ſanction from the moral 
Law might not deſtroy . the obligation (which it certainly would) 
 —whatſoever, ſays he, might be the cauſe of God's moral Laws; and 
that taking away the ſanction from his poſitive Law would deſtroy 
the obligation (which it certainly would not). 

What might further miſlead our. Profeflor (for the more ſuch men 
read the leſs they underſtand) is the attribute the Roman Lawyers 
give to ſuch civil Laws as are made without a penal ſanction. Theſe 
they are wont to call, Leges imperfefie: And our great Civilian 

might believe that this aſſigned imperfection had a reference to the 
obligation they impoſed, whereas it refers to the efficacy they were 
able to work. He ſhould have known at leaſt this firſt principle of 
Law, That it is the AUTHORITY of the Lawgiver, not the SANCTION 
he annexes to his Law, which makes it, I will not ſay, oPERATE 
properly (for this is nothing to the. purpoſe), but makes it oBLIOE 
really, which is only to the purpoſe. In a word, I know of nobody 
but Honses, beſides this Doctor, who pretended to teach that the 
obligation to Laws depended upon their ſanction: and this he did, 
becauſe he derived all right and wrong from the Civil Magiſtrate : 

Which, for aught I know, our learned Profeffor may do likewiſe, 

- as only miſtaking right and wrong (by a blunder like to the fore- 

going) for good and evil. Yet hath this grave man written . moſt 
enormouſly both on Laws and Mox ALS: And is indeed a great Wri- 
ter, juſt as the mighty Giant, Leon Gawer, was a great Builder; of 
whom the Monk of Cheſter ſo ſweetly ſings: 

| +6 The Founder of this City, as ſaith Polychronicon, 

Was Leon Gawer, a mighty ſtrong Giant, 
„Which builded CAvꝝEs and Dux GEONSs many a one: 
No goodly Building, ne proper, ne pleaſant.” 

But our buſineſs at preſent is not with the actual adminiſtration 
of an extraordinary Providence, but with the Scripture repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch an adminiſtration. And this the ſacred hiſtory of the 

N Jews 
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Jews atteſts in one uniform unvaried manner; as well by re- 
cording many inſtances of it in particular, as by conſtantly referring 
to it in general, 


I. The firſt is in the Hiſtory of Mix ACLES. For an equal Provi- 
dence being, by the nature of man's ſituation and affairs, neceſſarily 
adminiſtered partly by ordinary and partly by extraordinary means, 
theſe latter produce what we call Miracles, the ſubject of the ſacred 
Writers their more peculiar regard. But I apprehend it would be 
thought preſuming too much on the reader's patience, to expect his 
attention, while I ſet myſelf formally to prove that many miracles - 
are related in the ſacred hiſtory of the Iſraelites. 

The ſimpler ſort of Deiſts fairly confeſs that the Bible records 
the working of many Miracles, as appears even from the free. names 
they give to thoſe accounts. But there are refiners in Infidelity, ſuch 
as SPINOZA and his. mimic ToLAND ; who acknowledge many of 
the facts recorded, but deny them to have been miraculous. Theſe 
are to our purpoſe, and an Appeal to the commou ſenſe of Mankind 
is a ſufficient anſwer to them all. And ſurely I ſhould have done no 
more, had they not attempted to draw in to their Party much 
honeſter men than themſelves. For ſuch, therefore, even charity 
requires us to attempt ſome kind of defenſe. 

The infamous Spinoza would perſuade us that JosEenvs himſelf 
was as backward in the belief of Miracles as any modern Pagan 
whatſoever. The handle, for his calumny, is “ that Writer's re- 

: lation 


» — Scriptura de natura in genere quibuſdam in locis affirmat eam fixam atque im- 
mutabilem ordinem ſervare.—Philoſophus præterea in ſuo Eccl. elariſſime docet nihi! 
novi in natura contingere, —Hzc igitur in Scriptura expreſſe docentur, at nullibi, quod in 
natura aliquid contingat, quod ipfius legibus repugnet, aut quod ex iis nequeat ſequi, - 
adeoque neque etiam Scripturz affingendum. Ex quibus evidentiſſime ſequitur miracula 
res naturales fuiſſe. Attamen de his unicuique, prout ſibi melius efle ſentiet, ad Dei 
cultum & religionem integro animo ſuſcipiendum, liberum eſt exiſtimare. Quod etiam 
Joszynus SENTIT ; fic enim in concluſione J. 2, Antiq. ſcribit, Nullus vero diſcredat verbo 
mirac «li, ff antiguis hominibus, & malitia privatis wia ſalutis liguet per mare facta, five voluntate - 
Dei, five ſponte revelata ; dum & eis, qui «um Alexandro rege Macedoniæ fugrunt olim, 
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lation of the paſſage of the Red-ſea; which he compares to -Alex- 
ander's through the Pampyy/zan, and which concludes with ſaying 
that every Man may believe of it as he pleaſes. No unuſual way with 
this Hiſtorian of introducing or ending a miraculous Adventure. 
This hath indeed ſo libertine an air, that it hath betrayed ſome Be- 
lievers into the ſame falſe judgment concerning Joſephus ; as if he 
afforded only a political or philoſophical belief to theſe things; and 
gave a Jatitude to hoſe of his own Religion, to think as they ſhould 


lee cauſe. 


But here hes the difficulty; the Hiſtorian is every now and then 


putting on a very different aſpect, and talking like a moſt determined 


Believer. Many are the places where he expreſſes the fulleſt and 
firmeſt aſſent to the Divinity of the Moſaic Religion, and to the 
Truth of the ſacred Volumes. To mention only one or two, from 


a, Book ſo known, and in a point ſo notorious. The following 


words of his Introduction (where he cannot poſſibly be conſidered 
as a tranſlator, or relator only of what he found in the /a:red books, 


from which he compoſed his hiſtory) theſe, I ſay, ſhew in how dif- 


ferent a light he regarded Moſes from all other Lawgivers.: * And 
“ now I earneſtly intreat all who take theſe Volumes in hand, to 
„ apply themſelves with their whole faculties to the contemplation 
&« of the Divine Nature, and then turn to our LAwWGIVEBE, and ſee 
„ whether he has not made a repreſentation of that Nature entirely 
% worthy of it; always aſſigning ſuch Actions to Gop, as become 
his excellence, and preſerving the high ſubject clear from any im- 
* pure mixture of FaBLE. Though if we conſider the diſtance and 
% antiquity of the Time he wrote in, we cannot but underſtand he 
»Was at full liberty to invent and falſify at pleaſure. For he lived 
full two thouſand years ago. —A diſtance of Time to which even 


& antiquitus a' reſiſtentibus Pamphylicum mare. diviſum ſit, & cum aliud iter non eſſet, 


tranſitum præbuit iis, volente Dro, per eum Perfarum deſtruere principatum; & hoc confitentur 


omnes, qui adtus Alexandri ſcripſerunt ; DE HIS ITAQUE, SICUT PLACUERIT. CUJLIBET, EX- 
ISTIMET, Hæc ſunt verba Joſephi, ejuſque DE FIDE .,MIRACULORUM _JUDICIUM, 


Tract. Theologico-Pol. C. vi. de Miraculis, p. 81, 82, 


« the 
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tc the Poets dared not to carry up the birth of their Gods, the actions 
« of their Heroes, or the eſtabliſhment of their Laws *.“ Here, we 
ſee, the Hiſtorian expreſsly declares that Moss in his writings em- 
ployed no degree of fietion, ſo common in the practice of other ancient 
Lawgivers. 

And how 7r»ly divine he Cat the Law, appears from his 
obſerving, in the ſame place, that, while the Fees religiouſly ob- 
ſerved its Precepts, all things went well and proſperouſly; but that, 
whenever they tranſgreſſed, then nothing but difaſters followed. 
And leſt any one ſhould pretend, he meant no more than that na- 
tional happineſs was the natural conſequence of adhering to the Laws 
of their Country ; or that thoſe Laws, being founded on Juſt and 
Right, God (whoſe general Providence it is agreed he acknowledged) 
would reward the virtuous obſervers, whatever were the original of 
ſuch Laws ; leſt, I ſay, this ſhould be pretended, he adds, that theſe 
diſaſters followed whenever they tranigrefled the Law, though in 
purſuit of things juſt and good. His words are thete : “ Upon the 


„ whole, what the Reader of this Hiſtory may chiefly learn from 


„it is this: That thoſe who obſequiouſly ſtudy the Will of God, 
* and reverenc2 his well eſtabliſhed Laws, paſs their lives in incre- 
«+ dible proſperity ; Happineſs, the reward from God, ever attend- 
ing their obedience. But in proportion to their negle& of theſe 
„ Laws, eaſy things become unſurmountable, and all their under- 
<* takings, how juſtly ſoever directed, end in incurable calamities +.” 
In which words, I take it for granted, he had the caſe of Su par- 
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ticularly in his view. Again, ſo full was his perſuaſion of the Di- 
vinity of the Law, that he extols the Jews for ſuffering Pzolemy, the 
fon of Lagus, to take their City by ſtorm on the ſeventh day, rather 
: than violate the Sabbatic reſt. Agatharchides (ſays he) thinks this 
ſcruple worthy of contempt and laughter. But thoſe who weigh it 
without prejudice, will ſee ſomething truly great, and deſerving of the 
higheſt commendations, in thus always preferring their Piety towards. 
God, and adherence ts his Law, before their own ſafety, or even the 
freedom of their Country x. | 
Theſe paflages, we fon, have all the marks of a very zealous Be-- 
lever. And what makes the greateſt difficulty of all, is, that the 
very places in which the Hiſtorian uſes ſuch offenſive latitude of ex- 
preſſion are thoſe where he employs his utmoſt endeavours to ſhew 
the real Divinity of his Religion ; of which theſe Miracles are pro- 
duced as evidence; an evidence he ſtudiouſly ſeeks, and ſeems to. 
dwell upon with pleaſure. 

: This varying aſpect, therefore, ſo indifferently aſſumed, creates 
all the embaraſs. But would men only do in this caſe what they 
ought to do in all, when they paſs their judgment on an ancient 
writing, that is, conſider the End, and Time, and Genius of the 
Writer, together with the Character of thoſe to whom the work is 

addreſſed; they would find Jeſephus to be indeed a ſteady. Follower: 
of the Law, and a firm Believer of: its miraculgus eſtabliſhment ;- 
and, at the fame time, diſcover. the eaſy ſolution of all thoſe 
untoward appearances which have brought his n into: 
queſtion. 
The caſe, with our Hiſtorian, ſtood thus: His Country was now. 
in great diſtreſs; its Conſtitution overturned, and his Brethren in 
apparent danger of utter Extirpation; calamities ariſing as much 
from the 11-will which the Heathens had entertained of their Reli 
gion + for its unfociable nature, as for their own turbulent and re- 
* Te pl Aα,EAl(a laid · ati Jer 0 N Nn fir Ivo ic dl git Gece fin 15 * 
ven- Eo thewnlur, 13 x), (Wngins x; walg ige. &vdguirei Ti; H peda x x) r Eg Oo dονοε,i 
ati weolupgw, Vol. ii. p. 458. | 


f See note II, at the end of this Book. | 
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bellious Carriage. This ill-will had been much increaſed by their 
ſuperior Averſion to Chriſtianity, conſidered by them as a Sect of Ju- 
daiſim; which had carried its inſociability as far, and its pretenſions 
much farther: ſo far as to inſiſt on the neceſſity of all Mens ſubmitting 
to its dominion, and renouncing their own Country Religions as the 
Impoſtures of Politicians, or the Inventions of evil Demons. This 
put the Heathen world into a flame, and produced thoſe mad and 
wicked Perſecutions that attended the firſt Propagation of the Chriſti un 
Faith *. Such was the unfriendly ſtate of things, when Fofephus 


undertook an Apology for his Nation, in the HisTory oF ITS A- 
TIQUITIES. Now as their conquerors” averſion to them, aroſe from 


the ſuppoſition that their Religion required the belicf and obedience 
of all Mankind (for they had, as we obſerved, confounded Judaiſin 
with Chriſtianity), to wipe off this invidious imputatiou, we nauſt 


conclude, would be ever in the Author's thoughts. So that when 
the courſe of his Hiſtory leads him to {peak of the effects of God's 


extraordinary Providence in his conduct of this People, he ſome- 
times adds to his relation of a miraculous adventure, but in ibis every 
Man may believe as he pleaſes. A declaration merely to this effect: 
The Jewiſb Religion was given by Gop for the uſe of his choſen 
People, therefore the Gentiles might believe as they pleaſed. The 


% Jeus did not pretend they ſhould leave their own Country 


Religion to embrace theirs + : That in this they were different 
„from the Chriſtian Set, which required all Mankind to follow 


* 


* the Faith of a crucified Saviour under pain of total deſtruction +. 


But that yet they were not ſo unbeſpitable, but that they received 
«© with open arms all who were willing to worthip one God the 
Creator of the Univerſe d.“ Thus we ſee how it came to paſs 
(which was the main difficulty), that the places where he gives 


E See the firſt volume, book I. 
| + See note [K], at the end of this Book, 
1 See note [L], at the end of this Book. 
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ſuch a latitude of Belief, are thoſe very places where he moſt labours 
to prove the Divinity of his Religion. 

: But this ſolution clears up all difficulties, and ſhews the Hiſtorian's 
great conſiſtency, as well as artful addreſs, throughout the whole 

work. Yoſepius profeſſes the moſt awful regard to the facred Vo- 

jumes; and yet, at the ſame time, takes ſuch liberties of going from 

| their authority, that it provoked the honeſt reſentment of a late ex- 

cellent Writer* to the following afperities: Nec levis fit ſuſpieio 

„ illum Hebraice non ſciviſſe, cum multis indicus linguæ ejus im- 

* peritiam prodat. Quivis certe, cui vel mica ſalis eſt, ſentiat illum 

„ « Hiſtorias Sacras pro arbitrio interpolaſſe, demendo, addendo, im- 
& mutando, ut Antiquitates ſuas ad Lectorum Græcorum & Roma- 
«© norum palatum accommodaret.” But this licenſe, though ſurely 
to be condemned, was however ſomething more legitimate and ſober 
than 1s generally ſuppoſed ; his deviation from Scripture being in- 
thoſe places only, where an exact adherence to it would have increaſed: 
that general averſion to his Nation, whoſe effects were at that time 
ſo much to be dreaded, either as expoſing the perverſe nature of the 
People, or the unſoc:able genius of their Religion. To give an inſtance 

or two of each: 

1. The murmuring of the Iſraelites, for bread and fleſh in the Wil- 
derneſs, is repreſented in Scripture, and juſtly +, as an act of horrid 
ingratitude towards God. Vet Joſephus makes Moſes own: they had 
reaſon for their complaints f. And in the execrable behaviour of the 
Men of Gibeab to the Levite and his wife, though Scripture expreſsly. 
ſays they attempted a more unnatural crime than adultery, yet the 
Hiſtorian paſſes this over in filence, and makes all the perſonal out- 
rage attempted, as well as committed, to be offered to the woman §. 
The Reader will now eaſily account for what Mr. Vpiſton could not, 
his Author's omuthon of the ſtory of the golden wad ||, For this was 


* Biſhop Hare. | + Exod, xvi, 


TS. 85 &x Radywng ab 1a Ty) araſuny TSTO Pi Ge Antiq. Jud. L üi. c. 1. $ To 
$ Ant, Jud. I. v. c. 2. 8. | 


See note [MJ], at the end of this Book. 
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ſo amazing a perverſity, at that juncture, that it muſt have made 
the very Pagans themſelves aſhamed of their Jewgh brethren in 


idolatry. 
2. Again, we are told in Scripture, that when the Cuzheans, or 


Samaritans, heard that the Jews, who were returned from the. 
Captivity, were rebuilding the Temple, they came and deſired to 
be partners in the work, and joint Worthippers of the God for 
whom it was ereQted; to which the Jews gave this round reply: 
You have nothing to do with us, to build an Houſe unto our God, but 

we ourſelves together will build unto the Lord God of Iſrael, as King 
Cyrus the King of Perſia hath commanded us *. And Nehemiah, on 

the ſame occaſion, gave them a ſtill rougher anſwer: The God of 
Heaven he will proſper us, therefore we his Servants ill ariſe and 
Build: but you have no Portion, nor Right, nor Memorial in Jeruſa- 
lem +. This was a tender place: it was touching upon the very 
ſore, in an expreſs declaration of the Un/ociablene/s complained of. 
The ſtory therefore, we may be ſure, was to be ſoftened before the 
Gentiles were to be intruſted with it. Accordingly, Jeſepbus makes 
them ſpeak in theſe obliging terms: That they could not poſſibly admit 
them as partners in the work ; for that the command to build the Temple 
was directed to them firſt by Cyrus, and now by Darius: That indeed 
they were at liberty io worſhip along with item: and that this was the 
only Community, in religious matters, that they could enter into with 
them, and which they would do with as many of the reſt of Mankind, 
as were willing to come up to the Temple to adore the God of Heaven J. 

The reaſon the Scripture Fews give for the refuſal of the offer to be 

joint partners with them in their work and worſhip is, that it was a. 
Temple built in the Land of Ifracl, and to the honour of the God” 


of Iſrael. The reaſon Toſephus's Tewws give for their refuſal is obe- 


* Ezra iv. z. + Neh. ii 20. ZE 
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dience to the King of Perſia: elfe, as for community .of worſhip, 
they were very ready to receive them. 

And now was not that a wiſe * project which propoſed reforming 
the ſacred Text by the Writings of Toſephus ? 

But this Explanation will enable us to conclude with certainty 
againſt that ſpurious paſſage concerning CHRIST. I think I have 
© already offered one demonſtrative argument againſt it +. And 1 
ſuppoſe, the many marks of forgery are ſo glaring, that moſt men 
would be willing to give it up, were Joſephus's ſilence on ſo extra- 
ordinary an occaſion but eaſy to be accounted for. Now we have ſo 
far laid open his conduct as to ſee, that the preaching up of CHRIST 
was an affair he would ſtudiouſly decline. His great point, as we 
obſerved, was to reconcile the Gentiles to his Countrymen. But 
the Pagan averſion was greatly increaſed by the new Sect of Chr/- 
tians, ſprung, as was well known, from the Country of Tudea. 
It was therefore utterly deſtructive of his purpoſe to ſhew, as he 
muſt have done, in giving them an account of CHRIST, the cloſe 


connexion between the two Religions. Of all dangerous ſubjects, 


therefore, Joſephus would be careful to avoid this J. So that (cer- 
tain as Jam of the Writer's purpoſe, and not ignorant of the liberty 
he took with the ſacred Records, when it ſerved his ends, of adding 
and omitting at pleaſure) I ſhould have been as much ſurpriſed to 
have found the Hyftory of Jesvs in his Works as others are to be 
told that it is not there. This too will equally well account for 
his omiſſion . of Herod's ſlaughter of the Children at Bethlehem, 
which Scaliger ſo much wondered at &; which Collins ſo much 


* Mr. Whiſtori's, + See vol. i. 


bi © La plus forte preuve qu'on ait, pour ſoutenir que le paſſage e ou ii 


eſt parle de Ixsus CurisrT, eſt de Jaſepb, c'eſt qu'il n'eſt pas croyable; qu'il wait rien 
dit de Jesvs CarIsT, Photius fournit une reponſe a ce raiſonnement, en parlant de 
Juſte de Tiberide, qui a ecrit IV'Hiſtoire des Juifs en Grec, et qui vivoit du tems de 
Joſeph, avec qui il a eù de grands demelez. Juſte de Tiberide, dit Photius n'a point 
parls de Jesus Curr parce qu'il etoit Juif de Nation et de W p. Simon, 
Bibl. Crit. v. II. p. 41. 

$ Animad, in Chron, Euſebii. 
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triumphed in*; and for the ſake of which, our Whitby ſeemed 


ready to give up the truth of the ſtory +. 

Thus did this excellent Writer out of extreme love to his Country 
(the moſt pardonable however of all human frailties) make too free 
with Truth and Scripture; though moſt zealouſly attached to the 
Religion of his Forefathers : as thoſe Men generally are who love 
their Country beſt. And a Jew he ſtrictly was, of a very different 
Stamp too, from that poor paltry Mimic of the Greek Sophiſts, 
Philo 1. Of whom his Maſter Plato would have ſaid, what Jo- 


fephus tells us Ariſtotle did fay, of one of his-Few!ſh Acquaintance, 


A GREEK HE WAS, AND NOT IN SPEECH ONLY,. BUT IN Sour. 
LIKEWISE & 

I judged it of importance to ſet this matter in a true light: 
Becauſe many, I ſuppoſed, would think it a fair prejudice againſt 
the Divinity of the Mz/arc Religion, had a perſon ſo eminent 
amongſt his Countrymen while the Republic was yet exiſting, and 
of ſo learned an age; ſo converſant in the Fewi/h Records, and ſo 
{killed in the beſt Grecian Literature; had ſuch a one afforded only 
a political or philoſophic Faith to the ſacred Volumes. But then 
it will follow on the other hand, that the ſincere. Belief of one, fo 
circumſtanced, will be as fair a prejudice in its favour. 

Not that I am over fond of this kind of evidence, in matters 
where every one 1s obliged to judge for himſelf; and conſequently, 
where every one, on a due application to the ſubject, is capable of 
judging. Much leſs would I lay great weight on the opinions ot 


Men out of their own Profeſſion, however eminent in any other. 


What is it to Truth, for inſtance, what a Courtier judges of a 


Church; a Politician of Conſcience ;' or a Geometer, grown grey 


in Demonſtration, of. moral Evidence? To go on: 


* Scheme of literal Prophecy conſidered. + Comment on the New Teſtament, 

t Philo, in his life of Maſes, brings in the Egyptian Prieſts reaſoning on the Platonic 
principles, concerning the ſoul that informed Mofcs's body; which is altogether as well' 
judged, as if a modern Writer of the Life of Ptolemy tho Aſtronomer ſhould bring him. 
in explaining Sir 1/aac Newton's Principia. 
$ "EMAmixeg iv, n 1 NαN⁰αν pelroy, GAG TNA. 
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MiracrLes, therefore, as they are recorded to be continued 
through ſo large a period of this Republic, I give for one proof 
that the Scriptures have repreſented the Iſraelites as living under an 
extraordinary Providence. I ſay, as they are recorded to be ſo cont; - 


nued: For when miracles are only given at the firſt propagation of 
a Religion (as of the Chriſtian), they are to be no otherwiſe-eſteemed 


of, than as the Credentials of a new Revelation: "Theſe being like 


the Cloud which conducted the Iſraelites in their journeyings in the 


wilderneſs; the other like the ſame Cloud which abode upon the 
Mercy-ſeat : Theſe like the Manna rained down from heaven only 


for a preſent ſubſiſtence ; the other like the ſame Manna preſerved 
-uncorrupted in the Ark, to be a teſtimony to future ages. 


II. This extraordinary Providence is repreſented as adminiſtered ; 
1. Over the State in general. 2. Over private Men in particular. 
And ſuch a repreſentation we ſhould expect to find from the nature 
of the Republic ; becauſe, as an extraordinary Providence over the 


s rATE neceflarily follows Gop's being their TuUTELARY DEIT Y; fo 


an extraordinary Providence to PARTICULARS follows as neceſſarily 
from his being their sUrREME MAGISTRATE X. 

As to this Providence over the State, it would be abſurd to quote 
particular texts, when the whole BiBLE 1s one continued hiſtory of 
it, Only it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that from a paflage in 
Ezekiel, where Gop ſays, Becauſe that Moab and Seir do ſay, 
BEHoLD THE HoUSE or JUDAH is LIKE UNTO ALL THE HEa- 
THEN +, it appears the Jews had beaſted, and the Gentiles, till 
then, had acknowledged, that they were under an extraordinary 
Providence. As this therefore is fo plain, I ſhall not hazard the 
obſcuring it by many words: but go on to ſhew, that Scripture 
repreſents this Providence as adminiſtered likewiſe to Particulars. 

In the Dedication of the firſt Temple, SoLomon addrefles his 
Prayer to Gon, that the Covenant between him and the People 
might remain for ever firm and inviolate, and the old Oeconomy be 


* Sce note [N], at the end of this Book, + Chap. xxv. ver. 8. 
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ſtill continued. And after having enumerated divers parts of it, he 


proceeds in this manner: When the heaven is ſhut up, and there | ; 
& js no rain, becauſe they have ſinned againſt thee; yet if they | 
e pray towards this Place, and confeſs thy name, and turn from | 


« their fin when thou doſt afflift them: Then hear thou from hea- 
3 « yen, and forgive the fin of thy Servants, and of thy Pgoer E 
x . ISRAEL, when thou haſt taught them the good way, wherein | 
1 they ſhould walk; and ſend rain upon the Land, which thou - N 
« haſt given unto thy People for an inheritance, If there be dearth | 
„ in the Land, if there be peſtilence, if there be blaſting or mil- 
% dew, locuſt or caterpillers: if their enemies beſiege them in the - 
& cities of their Land; whatſoever ſore, or whatſoever ſickneſs 
there be: Then what prayer or what ſupplication ſhall be made 
« of Any MAN, or of all thy PEOPLE ISRAEL, when EVERY ONE 
« ſhall know his own fore, and his own grief, and ſhall ſpread forth : 
* his hands in this houſe ; then hear thou from heaven and forgive, 
< and RENDER UNTO EVERY MAN according unto all his ways, „ 
* whoſe heart thou knoweſt “.“ Solomon in this petition, which, 
with reſpect to the given Covenant, we might properly call a 
PETITION oF RIGHTS, ſpeaks the language of one who extended 
the temporal ſanctions of the Law to yarTICULARS and INDI- 
 VIDUALs. For he deſires God, according to the terms of the Cove- 
nant, to render unto every man according io all his ways. But when 
is it that he prays for the exertion of this extraordinary providence 
to. particulars? At the very time when it is adminiſtring to the ſtate 
in general. there be dearth in the land, if there be peſtilence, if 5 
there be blaſting or mildew, locuſt or caterpillers, if their enemies beſiege 0 
#hem, &c. The neceſſary conſequence is, that as ſure as Solomon 
believed an extraordinary Providence exerciſed to the State in gene- 
ral, fo ſurely did he believe it exerciſed to individuals in particular. 
The Pſalmiſt bears his teſtimony to the ſame Oeconomy : I have 
been young (ſays he) and now am old: yet have I nat ſeen the Righteous - 
forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread +. God himſelf declares it, 
* 2 Chron. vi, 26, See alſo note [O], at the end of this Book, 
+ Pſal. xxxvii. 25. See alſo note [P], at the end of this Book, 
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by the Prophet Ifaiah : Say ye 10 the Righteous that it fhall be wwell 
with him: for they ſhall eat the fruit of their doings. Wo unto the 
Wicked, it ſhall be ill with him: for the reward of his hands fhall be 
given him*. And again: He that walketh righteouſly and ſpeaketh 
uprightly, &c. he ſhall devell on high: his place of defence fhall be the 
munitions of rocks, bread ſhall be given him, his waters ſhall be ſure . 
And we learn, fram a parabolical command in Ezekiel, how exactly 
theſe promiſes were fulfilled : “ And the Lord faid unto him, Go 
through the midſt of the city, through the midſt of Jeruſalem, 
„ and fet a mark upon the foreheads of the men that ſigh, and 
« that cry for all the abominations that be done in the midſt 
thereof. And to others he ſaid in mine hearing, Go ye after him 
through the city, and ſmite : let not your eye ſpare, neither have 
«© ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both maids and little chil- 
« dren, and women; but come not near any man upon whom is the 
« mark; and begin at my Sanctuary ,“ &c. The ſame Prophet 
in another place, alluding to Abraham's interceſſion for Sodom, 
declares from God, that when his judgments come out againſt the 
land of Judea, the Righteous, found in it, thould fave only them 
felves ; which-plainly ſhews a providence extending to particulars.— 
„ Son of man, when the land ſinneth againft me by treſpaſſing. 
* grievouſly, then will I ſtretch out mine hand upon it, and will 
break the ſtaff of the bread thereof, and will ſend famine upom it, 
* and will cut off man and beaſt from it. Though theſe three men 
N qah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they ſhould deliver but their 
« own ſouls by their righteouſneſs, ſaith the Lord God.” Ch. 


XIV. 1.3, 14. But Gop, by the Prophet Amos, deſcribes this admi- 
niſtration of Providence in the fulleſt manner: ** Alſo I have 
*« witholden the rain from you, when there were yet three months to 
* the harveſt; and I cauſed it to rain upon one city, and cauſed it not to 


rain upon another city: one piece was rained. upon, and the piece 


* Chap. iii, ver. 10, 11. + Chap. XXXiii, ver. 18, 16. 


+. Chap. ix. ver. 4—6. See alſo note [Q}, at the end of this Book, | 
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« ewhereupon it rained not, withered. So two or three cities wan- 
« dered unto one city to drink water; but they were not ſatisfied : 
« yet have ye not returned unto me, ſaith the Lord. I have ſmitten 
„you with blaſting and mildew, c..“ And again: Le, Ir 
command, and I will ſiſt the houſe of Iſrael among ft all Nations, like as 
- corn is fifted in a fieve, yet ſhall not the leaft grain fall upon the earth +. 
2 Theſe declarations of God's providence are ſo exactly correſpon- 
-— dent to Solomon's petition ; that they ſeem as it were the xiar 
9 to it 1. 
7 Thus we ſee the Law, as well by its expreſs declarations as by 
its eſſential nature and genius, extended its ſanctions of temporal 
rewards and puniſhments as well to Particulars as to the General. 
And as in civil Government, univerſal practice ſhews the neceſſity 
£1] of a more exact diſpenſation of puniſhment than of reward, ſo we may 
| obſerve from the paſſages laſt quoted that the Moſaic Law had the 
| ſame attention; which occaſioned the Wiſe Man to ſay, Behold the 
Righteous ſhall be recompenſed in the Earth: auch Monk the Wicked 
| and the Sinner 8. 
= | The inſpired writers of the New TESTAMENT give evidence to 
; this diſpenſation of Providence under the OLp. The Author of 
Bl] the Epiſtle to the Hebrews argues from it as a thing well known and 
J generally allowed: For if the Word ſpoken by Angels was fledfaft, and 
2 EVERY TRANSGRESSION AND DISOBEDIENCE RECEIVED A JUST 
RECOMPENCE OF REWARD, ow ſhall wwe eſcape if we neglect fo great 
ſalvation || ? 

St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, ſpeaking of the advan- 
tages which Chriſtianity had over Judaiſm, ſays: Therefore bcing 
juſtified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jeſus 
'Chri/t. By whom alſo we have acceſs by Faith into his Grace, wherein 
de fland, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. And not only ſo, but 

«. WE GLORY IN TRIBULATION ALSO, knowing that Tribulating 


— 


* Chap, iv. ver. 5—11. + Chap. ix. ver. 5. 
1 See note [RJ, at the end of this Book. 
Y Prov. xi. 31. | Chap, ii. ver. 2, 3. 
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eworketh patience *, &c, Here St. Paul oppoſin g the advantages 
which the Gentile Converts had by Fal Tu, to thoſe which the 
Jews, in contempt to the Gentiles, gloried to have by the Law, = 
adds, in order to ſhew thoſe advantages in their higheſt ſuperiority, = 
that the Chriſtian Gentiles could glory even in that which was the = 
very opprobrium of the Jews, namely 7ribulation, For the ſanction © 
of the Jewifh Law being temporal rewards and puniſhments, admi- 9 
niſtered by an equal providence; Tr:bulation was a puniſhment for : 
crimes, and, conſequently, an high opprobrium +. But the fol- 0 
lowers of Chriſt, who were taught, hat we muſt through much 
TRIBULATION enter into the kingdom of God J, had the ſame reaſon 
to glory in the roughneſs of the road, as the ancient Agoniftz had 
in the toils which procured them the victory. This is urged with 
great addreſs. But the Critics, not taking the Apoſtle's meaning, 
have ſuppoſed in their uſual way, that he here broke in upon his | 
argument, with an idea foreign to the point in hand. 

This will help us to explain an odd remark of the excellent 
Maimonides: That their wiſe men talked of a thing which was NoT 
TO BE FOUND in the Law, namely, that which ſome of them call the 
CHASTISEMENTS or Lovr, by which they meant that 'TRIBULATIONS 
might befall a man without any precedent ſin &, and only in order to 

multiply his reward. And that this was the very opinion of the Sect - 
a called Muatzal, of which, or in favour of which opinion, there is not 
one fingle word to be found in the Law ||. This ſeems to have per- = 

* Rom. v. 1. & ſeq. ; + See note [S], at the end of this Book, 

+ Acts-xiv. 22. 

$ This explanation was neceffary; for, another kind of chaffiſements of Love 
there was in the Law, namely, paternal chafliſements, Thus Moſes : Thou ſhalt alſo con · 
fider in thine Bart, that as a man. e bis ſon, ſo the Lord thy God chaſteneth thee, 
Deut. vin. 5. 

num tamen occurrit in verbis ſapientum noſtrorum, quod NON INVENITUR IN 
LEGE;. id nempe, quod quidam eorum dicunt CASTIGATEONES' AMORIS, . Juxta hanc 
enim ſententiam poſſunt TRIBVLATIONES alicui evenire ſine præcedente peccato, ſed 
ut multiplicetur ejus Remuneratio, Atque hzc ipſiſſima eſt ſententia See Muatzoli, de 
qua, aut pro qua, ne verbulum quidem in Lege reperitur, More Nevoch, Buxtorfii, . 
p.381. ; 
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plexed our Rabbi ; and with cauſe. He lived when his countrymen 
were under a common providence, and had the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards. and puniſhments, which, he took for granted, 
was always in the Jewiſh Oeconomy. Theſe things difabled him 
from ſeeing that — No CHASTISEMENTS OF LOVE was a neceſſary 
conſequence of temporal rewards and puniſhments adminiſtered by 
an equal providence : And hkewiſe that when this ſanction ceaſed, 
and a future ſtate was known, then CHASTISEMENTS OF LovE 
became a neceflary conſequence. 

But if by the Law, Maimonides did (as the Jews frequently do) 
include the writings of the Prophets, then he was very much 
miſtaken in ſaying there is not one word im it concerning the 


chaſtiſements of love. For Zechariah, propheſying of a NEW Diſ-_ 


penſation, deſcribes this ſort of chaſtiſements in very expreſs terms: 


« And will bring the third part through the fire, and ww/l refine 


«* them as ſilver is refined, and will try them as gold is tried: and they 
« ſhall call on my name, and I will hear them.“ So admirably do 
all the parts of God's grand Oeconomy ſupport one another. 


'We have ſeen what teſtimonies their coeval writers-afford of an 


extraordinary Providence. But we muſt not ſuppoſe the Jews 
always held the fame language. The difference is great between 


the early +. ra Jews, even during the exiſtence of the Republic. 


Take an inftance from the Pſalmiſt, and the writer of Eccleſia- 


ſticus. The former ſays, I have been young, and now am old, yet have 


IT nat ſeen the Righteous forſaken, nor his Seed begging their bread *, 
The latter. IL. oo at the CENFRATIONS OF OLD, and ſee: Did ever 
any truſt in the Lord and was confounded ? Or did any abide in his 
Fear and was forſaken ? Or whom did he ever deſpiſe that called upon 


Zim ? The Pſalmiſt living under an extraordinary Providence 


appeals to his own times; the Author of Eccleſiaſticus living when 
it was long ceaſed, appeals to former times. But as we have been 


told, that this talk of a particular Providence is only an Eaſtern 


Hyperbole, in which every thing is aſcribed to God, I think it 
+ Pal, xxxvii. 25. + Chap. ii. ver. 10, &c.. 


not: 


- 
r 
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not improper to take notice here of one fingular circumſtance in 
favour of the Reporters. 

We may obſerve then, that the ſpirit of Gentiliſii was always uni- 
form; and, throughout 1 its whole duration, had ever the ſame un- 
varied pretenſions to divine Intercourſe, ſupported by the ſame ſort 
of Oracles and Divinations. But amongſt the Jews matters were on 


another footing. After their perfect ſettlement, on their return from 


Captivity (when we know from the courſe and progreſs of God's 


Oeconomy, that the extraordinary Providence was to ceaſe), we 


hear no more of their pretences to it, though they now adhered more 
ſtrictly than ever to the Religion of their forefathers. They made 


no claim, as we ſee by the excellent Writer of the firſt Book of | 


Maccabees, either to Prophets, Oracles, or extraordinary Diſpenſations. 
When they write unto the. Lacedemonians, for the renewal of their 
Alliance, they tell them, at the ſame time, that they need it not, 
FOR THAT "THEY HAVE THE HOLY Books OF SCRIPTURE IN 
THEIR HANDS To .coMFORT THEM *®, Language very different 
from their forefathers', when God was wont to ſend immediate help 
from the Sanctuary. How ingenuouſly does the ſame Hiſtorian 
relate the misfortune of Bethſura, cauſed by the obſervance of the 
Sabbatic Year +? A misfortune of which we have no inſtance be- 
fore the Captivity; and therefore a plain evidence that the extra- 
ordinary Providence was indeed withdrawn. Beſides, if we conſider 


the nature of the Religion, the genius of the People, and the cir- 


cumſtances of the Time, we ſhall find, they all concurred to favour 
the continuance of a pretenſion to an extraordinary Wenne, had 
it been only a pretenſian. 

1. The Moſaic Religion, like the Pagan, had a public part, and 
therefore the eus might, with the greateſt eaſe, have ſtill carried 
on the Superſtition of Oracles, had their Oracles been indeed a ſu- 
perſtition ; eſpecially as they were now become fo cloſely attached 
to their Religion. For when did ever Greece or Italy confeſs that 
their Oracles were become dumb, till the Conſulters had generally 


* Chap. Xii. ver. 9, + 1 Macc, vi. 49. 
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forſaken them, and the whole frame of their Religion was falling to 
pieces? Beſides, the practice of this Superſtition had been as eaſy 
as it was commodious ; for the Oracular Voice was wont to come 
from the Mercy-S cat behind the Veil. 

2. The genius of the People too would have contributed to the 
continuance of this claim. For ſome how or other, it was become 
their character to require a Sign *; and though, now, really ſuper- 


ſtitious, yet the humour ſpent itſelf rather in telling lyes of former 
times +, than in inventing any of their own. This, on a ſuppoſition 


of the human invention of their Law, is altogether unaccountable. 
But take the matter as we find it in their ſacred Books, and nothing 
is more eaſy. For if they had indeed been long accuſtomed to a 


miraculous Diſpenſation, they would, ever after; be ſtrongly diſpoſed 


to require a Sign; but it would be only ſuch a Su as bore the evi- 
dent marks of a Divinity; which not being to be had in human in- 


ventions, they would be kept ſafe from deluſions, and made ſenſible 


of the difference of times: And ſuch was, in fact, their caſe. 
3. Add to all this, that the ine of the Maccabees was the ſeaſon. 


of Enthufiaſm, when that airy Spirit is at its height; after the 


national Genius, long ſunk by oppreſſion, begins to riſe and recover 
itſelf to a vindication of public Liberty. And of this we have a 
fignal inſtance in the perſon of Judas Maccabeus himſelf; who, in 
imitation of Gideon, would ſet upon an army of twenty thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe, with only eight hundred ſtraggling deſpe- 
radoes ; which raſh and fanatic attempt was followed with the for- 
tune that might, at. this time, have been expected f.—In ſuch a 
ſeaſon too, artful Leaders are moſt diſpoſed to ſupport themſelves by 


inſpirations; have moſt need of them ; and are e thought, by the 


People, moſt worthy to receive them. 
There is the ſame difference between the Writers of the New 


Teſtament and of the Old, as between the Writers of the ſeveral 
ages of the Old. The Apoſtles (who worked Miracles as well as 


1 Cor. ic 22. + See note [LIT], at the end of this Book, 
}_ » Macc, ix. 6. 
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Moſes and the Prophets) repreſent the followers of CHRIST as under 
the ſame common Providence with the reſt of mankind: Unlike in 
this, to the firſt propagators of the Law, who always declared the 
Ifraclites to be under an extraordinary Providence. 


From all this I conclude, that as amidſt the concurrence of fo 
many favourable circumſtances, no ſuch claim was made; but that, 
contrary to the univerſal practice of all falſe Religions, the Jews ſaw 
and owned a great change in the Divine Oeconomy, that therefore 
their former pretenſions to the peculiar * of Heaven were 
TRUE. 

But it hath been objected that the early facred Writers themſelves 
frequently ſpeak of the inequality of Providence to Particulars * : 
and in ſuch a manner as Men living under a common Providence 
are accuſtomed to ſpeak. It is very true that theſe Writers do now 
and then give intimations of this inequality. And therefore, though 
we ſhall hereafter prove an extraordinary Providence to have been 
actually adminiſtered, in which, not only this objection will be ſeen 
to drop of itſelf, but the particular paſſages, on which it is founded, 
will be diſtinctly conſidered ; yet, for the Reader's ſatisfaction, it 
may not be amiſs to ſhew here, that theſe repreſentations of ine- 
quality are very conſiſtent with that before given of the extraordinary 
Providence. We ſay therefore, 


I. That when the Sacred Writers ſpeak of the hs of Pro- 


vidence, and the unfit diſtribution of things, they often mean that 


ſtate of it amongſt their Pagan neighbours, and not in Jugea ; As 


and in the Book of P/alms and Eccle efrafies +. 


— Aſaph de Dei providentia dubitavit, & fere a vera via deflexifſet— Salomon etiam, 

_ us tempore res Judzorum in ſummo vigore erant, ſuſpicatur omnia caſa contingere— 

Denique omnibus fere prophetis hoc ipſum valde obſcurum fuit, nempe quomodo. ordo 

naturæ & hominum eventus cum conceptu quem de providentia Dei formaverant, poſſent 

'eonvenire. —Spinoze Theologico-Pol, p. 73, 74. 
4 See Appendix, - 


FIN Rs |. 
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II. We ſometimes find Men complaining of mequalities in events, 
which were indeed the effects of a moſt egual Providence. Such as 
the puniſhment of Pęſterity for the crimes of their Forefathers ; and 
of Subjects for their Kings. Of the firſt, the Prophet [Zzekzel gives 
us an inſtance in the People's cafe: What mean ye, that you uſe this 
Proverb concerning the Land of Iſrael, ſaying, The Fathers have eaten 
ſour grapes, and the Childrens teeth are fot on edge * ? Of the ſecond, 
David gives it in his own ; not duly attending to the juſtice of this 
proceeding, where he ſays, But theſe Sheep, what have they dune + ? 
And that he was ſometimes too haſty in judging of theſe matters 
appears from his own confeſſion : Behold, theſe are the ungodly, c 
proſper in the world, they increaſe in riches. II hen I thought to know 
this, it was too pain ſul for me: until I went into the Sanctuary of God; 
then underſiood I their end. Surely thou didft ſet them in ſlippery 
places: thou caſtedſt them down inio deftruttion. — So fooliſh was I, and 
ignorant: I was as a beaſt before thee. That is, T underſtood not 
the courſe of thy juſtice, till I had conſidered the way in which an 
equal Providence mult neceſſarily be adminiſtered under a T heocracy, 
and the conſequences of ſuch an Adminiſtration, For, 


III. Even admitting the reality of an equal! Providence to Parti- 
culars in the Hebrew State, the adminiſtration of it muſt needs be 
attended with ſuch circumſtances as ſometimes to occaſion thoſe ob— 
ſervations of inequality. For 1. it appears from the reaſon of tlie 
thing, that this adminiſtration did not begin to be exerted in parti- 


cular caſes till the civil Laws of the Republic had failed of their cti1- 


cacy. Thus where any crime, as for inſtance diſobedience to Parcuts, 


was public, it became the object of the civil Tribunal, and is accord- 


ingly ordered to be punithed by the Judge F& But when private and 


ſecret, then it became the object of Divine vengeance ||. Now the 
conſequence of this was, that when the Laws were remiſsly or cor- 
ruptly adminiſtered, good and i would ſomctimes happen uncqually 


* Chap. xvill. ver. 2. + 2 Sam XXiv. 17. } Pfalin Ixxiti. 12—22, 
$ Exod, xxi. 15, and 17. Deut. xxvii. 16. and Prov. xxx. 17, 
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to men. For we are not to ſuppoſe that Providence, in this caſe, 
generally, interfered till the corrupt adminiſtration itſelf, when ripe 
tor vengeance, had been firſt puniſhed. 2. In this extraordinary 
adminiſtration, one part of the wicked was ſometimes ſuffered as a 
ſcourge to the other. 3. The extraordinary. Providence to the State 
might ſometimes claſh with that to Particulars, as in the plague for 
numbering the people. 4. Sometimes the extraordinary Providence 
was ſuſpended for a ſeaſon, to bring on a national repentance; But at 


the ſame time this ſuſpenſion was publicly denounced “. And a: 


very ſevere puniſhment it was, as leaving a State which had not the 
ſanction of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in a very diſ- 
conſolate condition. And this was what occaſioned the complaints 


of the impatient Fetus, after they had been ſo long accuſtomed to an 


extraordinary adminiſtration +. 


IV. But the general and full ſolution of the difficulty is this, The 
common caule of theſe complaints aroſe from the 6RADUAL WITH= 
DRAWING theextraordinary Providence. Under the Judges it was 
perfectly equal. And during that period of the Theocracy, it is re- 
markable that we hear of no complaints. When the people had 


rebelliouſly demanded a king, and their folly was ſo far complied / 


with, that God ſuffered the Theocracy to be adminiſtered by a Vice- 
roy, there was then, as was fitting, a great abatement in the vigour 
of this extraordinary Providence; partly in natural conſequence, 
God being now farther removed from the immediate adminiſtration ; 
and partly in puniſhment of their rebellion. And ſoon after this it 
is that we firſt find them beginning to make their obſervations and 
complaints of equality. From hence to the time of the Captivity, 
the extraordinary Providence kept gradually decaying, till on their 
full re- eſtabliſhnment, it intirely ceaſed 1. For what great reaſons, 
beſides puniſhment for their crimes ;. and what conſequences it had 


* Tſaiah iti. 5. Chap, lix. ver, 2, Chap. Ixiv. ver. 7. 
+ II v. 19. Jerem, xvii. 15. Amos, v. 18, Zeph. i. 12, Malac, ii, 17. 
4 See note [U], at the end of this Book. 
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on the religious ſentiments of the People, will be occaſionally ex- 
plained as we go along. 

But now, let it be obſerved, that though I have here accounted 
for the appearances of an unequal Providence, yet this is ex abundant; ; 
the-very nature of my general argument evincing, that there muſt 
needs have been an equal Providence actually adminiſtered : for a 
People in ſociety, without both a future State and an equal Provi- 
dence, could have no belief in the moral goverament of God: And 
under ſuch circumſtances, it hath been ſhewn, that they could not 
long ſubſiſt, but muſt fall back again into all the contuſion of a ſavage 
ſtate. We muſt conclude therefore, that what appearances foever 
there may be of inequality in the adminiſtration of Providence, in 
the early times of the Jewiſh Theocracy, they are 6ut appearances : 
that is, nothing which can really affect ſuch a mode of adminiſtra— 
tion x. The Adverſaries therefore of the Divine Legation, ſuch of 
them, I mean, who profeſs themſelves Believers, fhould confider 
that, while they oppoſe the reality of an extraordinary Providence 
over the Jewiſh people, they are weakening the evidence for tlie 
miracles recorded in the Old Teſtament, But this 1s the leaſt of 
their care. One of them, with an aflurance that hath ſomething in 
it of a prodigy, affirms, „that the Providence adminiſtered under 
the Law was exactly the ſame kind with that adminiſtered under the 
Goſpel +.” How this could be the caſe without impeaching the vera- 
= city of God himſelf, as not making good his repeated engagements, 
this man would do well to conſider before he becomes the ſcorn and 
contempt of Unbeltevers. But as ſuch fort of men bear worſe the 
diſgrace of folly than impiety, I ſhall conſider this Portent on its 
ridiculous fide only. 

Temporal rewards and puniſhments adminiſtered by the hand 
of God, followed, as a conſequence, from the Jewith Government's 
being Theocratical; and an extraordinary-Providence followed, as a 
conſequence, from the diſpenſation of temporal rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Yet here we have a Regius Profeſſor of Divinity affirming, 


* See note [X], at the end of this Book, 4 Dr, Rutherforth. 
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That both temporal Sanctions and an extraordinary Providence are ad- 
miniſtered under the Goſpel in the very ſame manner they formerly 
were under the Law. In which it is difficult to determine what 
moſt to admire ; his modeſty or his wit. For if it does honour to 
his wit to maintain concluſions deſtitute afy their premiſſes, it as 
ſtrongly recommends his modeſty to contradict the whole tenour of 
the New Teſtament. But there is ncither end nor meaſure to party- 
bigotry. Fauſtus, the Manichean, contended that the Jews and 
Chriſtians got the doctrine of the one only God from the Gentiles. 
Is this a wilder fancy than what many modern Divines have aflerted, 
that the Gentiles got the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhment 
from the Law of Moſes? Or are either of theſe more extravagant 
than the folly I am going to expoſe, namely, That the temporal 
- ſanclions of the Law are transferred into the GospgL ? Now, if you 
ſhould aſk whether the Goſpel claimed to be a Theocracy ; I ſuppoſe 
at firſt, they would ſay no; till they found the advantage you get 
over them by this anſwer. And then I make no doubt, they would 
as readily ſay, yes. For what ſhould hinder them? Does the Goſpel 
diſclaim, in ſtronger terms, its being a TEMPORAL KINGDOM, when 
Chriſt ſays, bis kingdom was not of this world, than it diſclaims 
TEMPORAL SANCTIONS, when it ſays, Yea, and all that will live 
godly in Feſus Chriſt ſhall ſuffer perſecution *, or than it diſclaims an 
extraordinary providence where it declares that the Jews had the 
promiſe of the liſe that now 15, and the Chriſtians of that which 
7s to Come ? | | 
But not to ſtretch our conjectures to the lengths theſe men are 
diſpoſed to go; let us conſider how far they have already gone. 
They ſay the temporal ſandtions of the Law are transferred into the Goſ= 
pel: and they prove it by theſe two notable texts. 

The firſt is of St. PAUL, „Children, obey your parents in all 
„things: for this is right. Honour thy Father and thy Mother 
« (which is the firſt commandment with promiſe) that it may be 
« well with thee, and thou mayeſt live long on the earth 7.” All 

„Tim. iii 12. 2 „C 1 E. M. 2 3; 


that 
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that I here find zransferred, from the Law to the Goſpel, are the 
words of the fifth Commandment. For the Apoſtle having ſaid, 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right; he ſupports 
his exhortation.by a quotation from the Decalogue ; juſt as any mo- 
dern preacher, but This, would do, without ever dreaming of tem- 
poral ſunctions in the Goſpel ; the obſervation the Apoſtle makes 
upon it being in theſe words — wvhich is the firſt commandment with 
promiſe ; as much as to ſay, + You may ſee, from this circumſtance, 
how very acceptable the performance of this duty is, to God:“ The | 
only inference which common ſenſe authoriſes us to draw from it 
being what, in another place, he thus expreſſes, —God/meſs [or the 
obſervance of God's commands] /s profitable unto al! things, having 
the promiſe of the life that now is | under the Law] and of that which 
is to come ſ under the GosPEL |. 

The other colour for this clandeſtine 7ransſer of temporal ſunctions, : 
is from St. PETER: Who is he that will harm you, if you be 
followers of that which is good“? So ſays the Apoſtle ; and ſo too 
ſaid his Maſter; to whoſe words Peter alludes, Fear not them which 
kill the body : but rather fear him which is able to deflroy body and ſou! 
in hell +. But as if the Apoſtle had it in his thoughts to guard 
againſt this abſurd viſion of femporal fand/ons, he immediately ſub- 
Joins — © But, and if ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy 
are ye. | 

Our Doctor having ſo well made out this point, we need not 
wonder at his confidence, when he aſſures us, that Here is full as 
good evidence of an extraorainary providence under the Chriſtian Diſpen— 
ſation as under the Jewiſh, This though the language of Toland, 
Tindal, Collins, and the whole tribe of Free-thinkers, yet comes 
ſo unexpected from a Regius Profeflor of Divinity, that we ſhould 
be very careful not to miſtake his meaning. EY 

It, by Jul! as good, he would inſinuate that an extraordinary . 
provider ce was adminiſtered under both Diſpenſations, I ſhall be in; 
pain for his intellects: if he would inſinuate, that an exzro0 diary 


* 3 Pet. ili; 13. + Matt. x. 28. 
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providence was adminiſtered in neither, I ſhall be in pain for his 
Profeſſorſhip. But he is in pain for nothing; as the reader may 
perceive by his manner of ſupporting this impertinent paradox. His 
proofs follow with equal eafe and force.—1 /ay unto you, that if two 
of you ſhall agree on earih, as toucking any thing that they ſhall aſk, it 
hall be done for them of my Father which is in Heaven *. And every 
one that hath forſaken houſes, or brethren, or ſiders, or father, or 
| mother, or wiſe, or children, or lands, for my name's ſake, ſhall receive 
an hundredfold, and fhall inherit everlaſting life +. —Take therefore nc 
thought ſaying, I hat fhall we eat? or what fhall we drink? or 
zwherewithal fhall we be tloathed ? for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that you have need of all theſe things. But ſeek ye firſt the Kingdom of 


God and his righteouſneſs, and all theſe things ſhall be added unto you }. S A 
And again, If ye aſk any thing in my name, I will give it d. No = 
more, my molt wiſe Friend! Thou haſt my wonder; that's enough. = 
My underſtanding ſhall come after ;” faid, once on a time, a plain | F 
good man to a profound philoſopher like this. ' 3 


Now not to repeat again the illogical bravado of taking and ſup- 
porting a concluſion divorced. from its premiſes ; ſuch as is the con- 
tending for temporal ſanctions and an extraordinary providence where 
there was no Theocracy, from whence they could he derived; we 
have here a Profeflor of Divinity who has his elements of Scripture- 
interpretation yet to learn. The firſt rule of which is, 1. That 
all, does not ſignify all ſimply, but all of one kind; and, of what kind, 
the context muſt dire& us to determine,” When therefore, the 
members of Chriſt's ſp;r/tual Kingdom are promiſed they ſhall obtain 

all they aſk, this al muſt needs be confined to things ſpiritual, Now 
when here we find thoſe, who are bid to leave their temporal poſſeſ- 
ſions and propagate the Goſpel, have the promiſe of a hundredfold, 
are we to ſeek for the performance, in Paleſtine, or in a bezter 
Country ||? Again, Where under the Law, we read of temporal 
Promiſes, we read likewiſe that they were fulfilled. Where, under 


* Matth. xviii, 19. + Matth. xix. 29. 1 Matth. vi, 31. & ſeq. 
$ John xiv. 14, | Heb. xi. 16. 
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the GosrEL, we read that thoſe who, for the ſake of Chrift, forſake 


houſes, or brethren, or ſiſters, or faiher or mother, or ife or children, or 
lands, ſball receive an hundredfold; What are we there to look for? 
For the good things of this world, which this ſharp - ſighted Doctor 
is ſo eager and intent to find? Now admit there might be no great 
inconvenience in receiving a hundred houſes for one ; would not a 
hundred wrves a little embarras his Profeſſorſhip? And as to the 
houſe and land — Where did he learn that this was literally fulfilled, 
even to thoſe who had the beſt title to them if they were literally 
promiſed, I mean the ArosTLEs, yet theſe we always meet on foot; 
ſtrangers upon earth; and without either houſe or home. He, who 
then paſſed for a learned Apoſtle, once at Rome, indeed, got a warm 
houſe over his head; yet let us not forget that it was but a Hired one. 
Here, in this Capital of the World, he. received all who came to 
him. But though a good Divine, as times then went, he never 
roſe to a Regius Profeſſorſhip. 

The ſecond elementary rule of interpretation is, That all the 
promiſes of extraordinary bleſſings, made to the firſt propagators of . 
the Goſpel, are not to be underſtood as extending to their ſucceſſors 
of all Ages, or to the Church in general.” To apply this likewiſe 
to the thing in queſtion. If it ſhould be admitted that great 7emporal - 
bleſſings were promiſed to the firſt diſciples of Chriſt, it will not fol- 
low that their ſucceſſors had a claim to them, any more than they 
had to their ſp:/r/tual gifts and graces, ſuch as the power of working 
miracles, . propheſying, ſpeaking with tongues, Cc. Becauſe as 
divine Wiſdom ſaw theſe latter to be neceflary for the diſcharge of 
their peculiar function; ſo divine Goodneſs might be graciouſly 
pleaſed to beſtow the Other on them, as the reward of their abundant - 
Faith, and ſuperior Courage in the day of trial, when the Powers 
of this world were bent on their deſtruction. But this (bleſſed be 
God) is neither the learned Profeflor's caſe, nor mine. The worſt 
that has befallen me in the defence of Religion, is only the railings : 
of the Vile and Impotent: and the worſt that is likely to befal him 
is only the ridicule of all the reſt, Happy had it been for hinifelt aud 

much 
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much happier for his hearers, had our Profeſſor's modeſty diſpoſed 
him rather to ſeek inſtruction from thoſe who have gone before, 
than to impart it to thoſe who are to come after. HooKER has fo 
admirably expoſed this very ſpecific folly which our Doctor has 
run into, of arguing againſt his ſenſes, in making the Diſpenſation 
of Providence under the Ms/aic and Chriſtian Oeconomies to be the 
ſame, that I cannot do him better ſervice than to tranſcribe the 
words of that divine ornament of the Engliſh Prieſthood. —** Shall 
we then hereupon ARGUE EVEN AGAINST OUR OWN EXPERIENCE 
&© AND KNOWLEDGE ? Shall we ſeek to perſuade men that, of neceſ- 
« ſity, it is with us as it was with them, that becauſe God is ours, 
& in all reſpects as much as theirs, therefore, either no ſuch way 
& of direction hath been at any time, or. if it have been, it doth 
Hill continue in the Church? or if the ſame do not continue, that 
„ yet it muſt be, at the leaſt, ſupplied by ſome ſuch means as 
e pleaſeth us to account of equal force? A more dutiful and reli- 
* gious way for us, were to admire the Wiſdom of God which 
e ſhineth in the beautiful variety of things, but moſt in the manifold 
and yet harmonious diſſimilitude of thoſe ways, whereby his 
% Church upon earth is guided from age to age throughout all the 
generations of men X.“ | 

But this was one of the charitable expedients employed to ſet me 
right, and to prevent the diſgrace of ſcribbling much to no purpoſe. 
However, as in a work of this nature, which partakes ſo much of 
the Hiſtory of the human mind, 1 may be allowed occaſionally, and 
as it falls in my way, to give as well, examples of its more uncom- 
mon degrees of depravity and folly, as of its improvements and ex- 
cellencies, I ſhall go on. My conſtant friend Dr. Stebbing proceeds 
another way to work, but all for the ſame good end. He deſires me 
and my reader to conſider, © what it was that Moſes undertook ; 
and what was the true end of his Miſſion. It was to carry the 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt, and put them in poſſeſſion of the 
Land of Canaan, in execution of the Covenant made with Abra- 


*. Eccl. Pol. b. iii. ſec. 10. | | 
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„% ham. The work in the very NATURE of it reguzred the admi- 
% niſtration of an extraordinary Providence; of which it ouGur 
„ THEREFORE TO BE PRESUMED that Moſes had both the afurance 
% and experience: otherwiſe he would have engaged in a very MAD 
„ undertaking, and the people would have been as MAD in follow- 
“ ing him. THIsSSH RT HINT POINTS OUT THE TRUE INTERNAL 
«© EVIDENCE of Moſes's Divine Legation, and this evidence has ng 
« ſort of dependence upon the belief or diſbelief of the doctrine of a 
«© future ſtate. For ſuppoſing (what is the truth) that the Iſtaelites 
% did believe it; what could this belief effect? It might carry them 
& to Heaven, and would do ſo if they made a proper uſe of it, but 
„it could not put them in poſſeſſion of the Land of Canaan, Mr. 
&© Warburton therefore has plainly miſtaken his point.” 

This intimation of my miſtake is kind: and 1 ſhould have taken 
his Hint, as ſhort as it is, but for the following reaſons : 

1. This hint would ſerve the Mufti full as well, to prove the 
Divine Legation of Mahomet : for thus we may ſuppoſe he would ar- 
gue ;—* Mahomet's work was not like Moſes's, the ſubdual of a 
ſmall tract of Country, poſſeſſed by ſeven Tribes or Nations, with a 
force of ſome hundred thouſand followers ; but the conqueſt of al- 
moſt all Aſia, with a handful of Banditti Now is work, ſays the 
learned Mahometan, in the very nature of it, required the adminiſtra- 
tion of an extraordinary providence, of which IT OUGHT THEREFORE 
To BE PRESUMED, that Mahomet had both the aſſurance and experience; 
otherwiſe he would have engaged in a very mad undertaking, and the 
people would have been as mad in ſullgwing bim.“ 

Thus hath the learned Doctor taught the Mufti how to reaſon, 
The worſt of it is, that I, for whom the kindneſs was principally 
intended, cannot profit by it, the argument lying expoſed to lo ter- 
rible a retortion. To this the Doctor replies, that the caſes are 
widely different : and that I myſelf allow them to be different, for 
that I hold, the Legation of Moſes to be a true one; and the Lega- 
tion of Mahomet, an impoſture, —Riſum teneatis, Amici! 
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But there is another reaſon why I can make nothing of this gr a 
cious hint. It is becauſe I propoſed to pRovE (and not, as he ſays 
I ought to have done, To PRE-UME upon) the Divinity of Moſes's 
miſſion, by an : ternal argument. Indeed he tells me, that if I be 
for proving, he has pointed out ſuch a one to me. He fays fo, tis 
true: but in fo ſaying, he only ſhews his ignorance of wit is 


meant by an INTERNAL ARGUMENT. An internal argument is 


ſuch a one as takes for its medium ſome notorious Fact, or circum- 
ſtance, in the frame and conſtitution of a Religion, not in, conteſt ; 
and from thence, by neceflary conſequence, deduces the truth of a 
fact ſupported by teſtimony which 75 in contt. Thus, from the no- 
torious Fact of the omiſſion of a future State in Moſes's inſtitution. 
of Law and Religion, I deduce his Divine Legation. 

But the learned Artiſt himſelf ſeems conſcious that the ware he 
would put into my hands is indeed no bettey. than a counterfeit 


piece of trumpery ; and fo far from being an internal argument, that 


it is no argument at all: For he tells us, Ir o. THEREFORE TO. 
BE PRESUMED, 7hat Moſes had both the aſſurance and experience that: 
God governed the Iſraelites by an extraordinary Providence. 

But what follows is fuch unaccountable jargon !—For ſuppoſing: 
the Iſraelites did believe a future State, what would this belief effect e' 
It might carry them ta Heaven, but it could not put them in poſſeſſion: 
of the land of Canaan. This looks as if the learned Doctor had ſup- | 
poſed that, from the truth of this aſſertion, That no civil Society un- 
der a commun Providence could ſubſift without a future ftate, J had in- 
ferred, that, with a future late, Society would be able to work 
wonders. What efficacy a future ſtate hath, whether little or much, 
affects not my argument any otherwiſe than by the oblique tendency 
it hath to ſupport the reaſoning : and J urged it thus; Had not 
the Jews been under an extraordinary Providence, at that period when 


| Moſes led them out to take poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, they 


were moſt unfit to bear the want of the doctrine of a future ſiate:“ 
Which obſervation I ſupported by the caſe of Odin's followers, and 


Mahomet's ; 
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Mahomet's; who, in the ſame circumſtances of making conqueſts, 
and ſeeking new habitations, had this Doctrine ſedulouſly inculcated 
to them, by their reſpective Leaders. And the hiſtorics of both theſe 
Nations inform us, that nothing ſo much contributed to the rapidity 
of their ſucceſſes as the enthuſiaſm which that Doctrine inſpired. 

And yet, to be ſure, the Doctor never ſaid a livelicr thing, who 
is celebrated for ſaying many, than when he aſked, hat could 
this belief effect ? It might carry them to Heaven ; but it could net put 
them in poſſeſſion of the Lard of Canaan. Now unluckily, like moſt 
of theſe witty things, when too nearly inſpected, we find it to be 
juſt the reverſe of the truth. The belief could never carry them 79 
Heaven, and yet was abundantly ſufficient, under ſuch a leader as 
Moſes, to put them in poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, The Arabian.” 
belief of a future ſtate could never, in the opinion at leaſt of our or- 
thodox Doctor, carry them to Heaven; yet he muſt allow it enabled 
them to take and keep poſſeſſion of a great part of Europe and Aſia. 
But the Doctor's head was running on the efficacy of the Chri/tian 
Faith, when he talked of belief carrying men to heaven. — Vet who 
knows, but when he gave the early Jews the knowledge of a ſuture 
fate, he gave them the Chriſtian faith into the bargain ? 


1 


lbs we ſee that an EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE WAS 

THE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE OF A THEOCRACY ; and that 

this Providence is repreſented in Scripture to have been really admi— 

niſtered. TEMPORAL REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, therefore, 

(the effects of this providence) and no! future, MUST NEEDS BE THE 
SANCTION of their Law and Religion. 

Having thus prepared the ground, and laid the foundation, I go 
on to ſhew that future Rewards and Puniſhments, which couLD 
NOT BE THE SANCTiON of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, wERE Nor 
TAUGHT in it at all: and that, in conſequence of this Omiſſion, 

8 2 8 he 
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the PEOPLE had not the doctrine of a future ſtate for many ages. 
And here my arguments will be chiefly directed againſt the believing 
part of my opponents; no. Deiſt ®, that I know of, ever pretending 
that the doctrine of a future ſtate was to be found in the Law. 
Moſes delivered to the Ifraclites a complete Digeſt of Law and 
Religion: but, to fit it to the nature of a Theocratic Government, 
he gave it perfectly incorporated. And, for the obſervance of the 
intire Inſtitution, he added the ſanction of rewards and puniſh— 
ments: both of which we have ſhewin to be neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of a Republic: and yet, that civil Society, as ſuch, can admi- 
niſter only one +. 
Now in the Jewiſh Republic, both the rewards and puniſhments. 
promiſed by heaven were TEMPORAL only. Such as health, 
long life, peace, plenty, and dominion, Sc. Diſeaſes, immature 
death, war, famine, want, ſubjection, and captivity, Sc. And in 
no one place of the Moſaic Inſtitutes is there the leaſt mention, or 
any intelligible hint, of the rewards and puniſhments of another 
hfe, 
When Sor oMox had reſtored the integrity of Religion; and, to 
the regulated purity of Worſhip, had added the utmoſt magnifi- 
cenee; in his DEDICATION of the new-built Temple, he addreſſes a 
long prayer to the God of Iſrael, conſiſting of one ſolemn petition 
for the continuance of the op COVENANT made by the miniſtry of 
Moſes. He gives an exact account of all its parts, and explains at 
large the sANCT10N of the Jewiſh Law and Religion. And here, 
as in the writings of Moſes, we find nothing but TEMPORAL re- 
wards and puniſhments ; without the leaſt hint or intimation of a 
future ſtate, = 18 
The holy ProenETs ſpeak of no other. Thus Iſaiah: “ Then 
* ſhall he give the rain of thy ſeed that thou ſhalt ſow the ground 
*© withal, and bread of the increaſe of the earth, and it ſhall be fat 
„and plenteous; and in that day ſhall thy cattle feed in large 


* Seenote[Y], at the end of this Book. 
+. z. e. Puniſhments, See the firſt vol, p. 58, 


«© paſtures. 
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« paſtures. And there ſhall be upon every high mountain, and 
« upon every high hill, rivers and ſtreams of water *.” And 
Jeremiah: “ I will ſarely confume them, faith the Lord; there 
* ſhall be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig-tree, and the 
„ leaf ſhall fade, and the things that I have given them ſhall paſs 
away from them.—lI will fend ſerpents and cockatrices amongſt 
« you, which will not be charmed, and they (hall bite you, faith 
„ the Lord+.” Nay ſo little known, in theſe times, was any 
other kind of rewards and puniſhments to the Jewith People, thar, 
when the Prophets foretcll that NEW Ditpentlation, by which, 
life and immortality were brought to light, they expreſs even thoſe 
future rewards and puniſhments under the image of the preſent. 
Thus Zechariah, propheſying of the times of CHRIST, deſcribes 
the puniſhment attendant on a refuſal of the terms of Grace, under 
the ideas of the Jewiſh Occonomy : * And it ſhall be that whoſo 
„ will not come up of all the families of the earth unto Jeruſalem, to 
« worſhip the King the Lord of Hoſts, even vpon them 8HaLL BE 
« NO RAIN IJ.“ I would have thoſe men well confider this, who 
perſiſt in thinking“ that the carly Jews had the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, though Moles taught it not ex- 
preſsly to them; and then tell me why Zechariah, when propheſy- 
ing of the Goſpel-times, ſhould chule to expreſs theſe future rewards 
and puniſhments under the image of the preſent ? 

Indeed, were it not for the amazing prejudices which have obtained 
on this ſubject, a writer's pains to ſhew that a future ſtate of rewards 
aud puniſhments made no part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, would 
appear as abſurd to every intelligent reader, as his would be who 
ſhould employ many formal arguments to prove that Sir Iſaac New-— 
ton's Theory of Light and Colours is not to be found in Ariſtotle's 
books de Cælo & de Coloribus. I will therefore for once preſume ſo 
much on the privilege of Common Senſe, as to ſuppoſe, the impar- 
tial reader may be now willing to confeſs, that the doctrine of Life 
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and Immortality was not yet known to a people while they were 
fitting in darkneſs, and in the region and ſhadow of death *; and go on 
to other matters that have more need to be explained. 


II. 


I ſhall ſhew then, in the next place, that this omIssI0N was 
not accidental; or of a thing which Moſes did not well underſtand: 
but that, on the contrary, it was a deſigned omiſſion; and 
of a thing well known by him to be of high importance to 
Society. 8 


I. That the doctrine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments 
was ſtudiouſly omitted, may appear from ſeveral circumſtances in 
the book of Geneſis. For the hiſtory oſ Moſes may be divided into 
two periods; from the Creation to his Miſſion; and from his Miſ- 
ſion to the delivering up his command to Joſhua: The firſt was 
written by him in quality of HIsTORIAN; the ſecond, of LEGIS“ 
LATOR ; in both of which he preſerves an equal ſilence concerning 
the doctrine of a future ſtate. 

I. In the hiſtory of the Fall of Man it is to be obſerved, that he 
mentions only the inſtrument of the agent, the srR EN TH; not the 
agent himſelf, the DEVIL: and the reaſon is plain; there was a 
cloſe connection between that agency, — The ſpiritual effects of the 
Fall, —the work of Redemption, —and the doctrine of a future State. 


If you ſay, the connection was not ſo cloſe but that the Agent might 


have been mentioned without any more of his hiſtory than the 
temptation to the Fall; I reply, it is true it might; but not without 
danger of giving countenance to the impious doctrine of Two 


Principles, which at this time prevailed throughout the Pagan 


world. What but theſe important conſiderations could be the cauſe 


of the omiſſion +? when it is ſo evident that the knowledge of this 


grand enemy of our welfare would have been the likelieſt cure of 
Pagan ſuperſtitions, as teaching men to eſteem of Idolatry no other- 
wiſe than as a mere diabolical illuſion. And in fact we find, that 


* Matth. iv. 16, + See note [Z], at the end of this Book, | 
| | | when 
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when the Ifrachites were taught, by the later Prophets, to conſider it 
in this light, we hear no more of their Idolatries. Hence we lee, 
that the folly of thoſe who, with Co//2s, would have a mere ſerpent 
only to be underſtood, is juſt equal to theirs who, with the Cabbalifts, 
would have that ſerpent a mere Allegory. 

2. In the hiſtory of Enoch's tranſlation * to Heaven +, there is fo 
ſtudied an obſcurity that ſeveral of the Rabbins, as Aben Ezra and 
Jarchi, fond as they are of finding a future ſtate in the Pentateuch, 
interpret this tranſlation as only ſiguifying an immature death. And 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took him, How 
different from the other hiſtory of the tranſlation of Elijah? “ And 
it came to paſs when the Lord would take up Elijah into Heaven 
& by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with Eliſha from Gilgal, &c.— 
& And it came to paſs as they ſtill went on and talked, that behold 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horſes of fire, and parted them 
„ both aſunder, and Elijah went up with a whirlwind into 
„ Heaven J.” But the reaſon of this difference is evident: When 
the latter hiſtory. was written, it was thought expecient-to make a 
preparation for the dawning of a future. ſtate of, reward and puniſh- 
ment, which in the time of Moſes had been highly improper. The 
reflections of an eminent Critic on this occaſion, will ſhew how little 
he penetrated into the true deſign of this Oeconomy. © Mirum eſt 
„Moſem rem tantam, fi modo immortalem Henochum factum 
„ CREDIDIT, tam obiter, tamque obſcure, quaſi BAM LATERE 
© VELLET, perſtrinxifle. Forte cum hc ex antiquiſſimis monu— 
e mentis exſcriberet, nihil præter ea quæ nobis tradidit invenit, qui- 
* bus aliquid adjicere religio fuit 8.“ For Motes both knew and 
believed the Immortality of Enoch, and purpolcly obſcured the tact, 
from whence it might have been collected. But what is moſt ſingu- 
lar in this reflection is, that the learned Commentator, to aggravate - 


the obſcurity, ſays it /s as obſcure, as if be purpoſely deſigned to hide 


uv. 34» 1 Heb. xi. > 1 2 Kings ii. 1, 11. 
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it, ſuppoſing ſuch a delign to be the higheſt improbability ; which 


was indeed the fact, and is the true ſolution of the difficulty. 

3. In his hiſtory of the Patriarchs, he entirely omits, or throws 
into ſhade, the accounts of thoſe Revelations, with which, as we 
learn from the writers of the New Teſtament, ſome of them were 
actually favoured, concerning the Redemption of mankind. Of 
theſe favours we thall give ere long a great and noble inſtance, in 
the caſe of ABRAHAM, who, as we are aſſured by JEsus himſelf, 
rejoiced to ſee CarIsT's day, and ſaw it, and was glad. 

From whence therefore could all this ſtudied caution ariſe, but to 
keep out of fight that doctrine, which, for ends truly worthy of the 
divine Wiſdom, he had omitted in his Inſtitutes of Law and Reli— 
gion? This ſhews the weakneſs of that evaſion, which would recon- 
cile the omIss10N, to the People's KNo wLEDGE of the doctrine, by 
ſuppoſing they had been ſo well inſtructed by the Patriarchs, that 
Moſes had no occaſion to ſay any thing farther on that ſubject. | 

Let me obſerve by the way, that theſe conſiderations are more 
than a thouſand topical arguments to prove, that Moſes was the 
real author of the book of Geneſis. But the proof deduced there- 
from will be drawn out and explained at large hereafter. 


II. That the importance of this Doctrine to Society was well un- 
derſtood by Moles, may appear from a particular proviſion in his 
Inſtitutes (beſides that general one of an extraordinary providence), 
evidently made to oppoſe to the inconvenient conſequences of the 
OMISSION. by 


We have ſhewn at large, in the firſt volume, that under a com- 


mon or unequal providence, civil Government&ould not be ſupported _ 


without a Religion teaching a future ſtate of reward and puniſh- 


ment. And it is the great purpoſe of this work to prove, that the 


Moſaic Religion wanting that doctrine, the Jews muſt REALLY 


have enjoyed that equal providence, under which holy Scripture 


repreſents them to have lived: and then, no tranſgreflor eſcaping 


puniſhment, 
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puniſhment, nor any obſerver of the law miſſing his reward “. 
human affairs might be kept in good order, without the doctrine of 
a future State. 

Yet ſtill the violence of irregular paſſions would make ſome men 
of ſtronger complexions ſuperior to all the fear of perſonal temporal 
evil, To lay hold therefore on Theſe, and to gain a due aſcendant 
over the moſt determined, the puniſhments, in this Inſtitution, are 
extended to the PosTERITY of wicked men; which the inſtinctive 
fondneſs of Parents to their offspring would make terrible even to 
thoſe who had hardened themſelves into an inſenſibility of perſonal 
puniſhment : I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, viſiting the ini- 
quity of the Fathers upon the Children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me +. 

Now that this puniſhment was only to ſupply the want of a Future 
ſlate is evident from hence 1: Towards the concluſion of this extra- 
ordinary Oeconomy, when Gop, by the later Prophets, reveals his 
purpoſe of giving them a new Diſpenfation &, in which a Future 
ſtate of reward and puniſhment was to be brought to ligꝭi, it is then 
declared in the moſt expreſs manner, that he will abrogate the Law 
of puniſhing Children for the crimes of their Parents. JEREMIAH, 
ſpeaking of this new Diſpenſation, ſays: * In hoſe days they ſhall 
% ſay no more, The Fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the 
Children's teeth are ſet on edge: but every one ſhall die for his 
* own miynity, every man that eateth the ſour grape, his teeth 
„ ſhall be ſet on edge. Behold the days come, faith the Lord, that 
„ will make a NEw covENANT with the Houſe of Iſrael, Non 
according to the Covenant that I made with their Fathers in the 
“day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land 
« of Egypt ||,” Sc. And EzkKIEL, ſpeakivg of the ſame times, 


* 


See note [AA], at the end of this Book, 
+ See note [BBIJ, at the end of thie Book, 
4 See note [CC], at the end of this Book. 
J See pote [DD], at the end of this Book, Chap. xxxi. 29—33. 
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ſays: © I will give them one hesrt, and will put a New ſpirit 
% within you, &c.— But as for them, whoſe heart walketh after 
« the heart of their abominable things I will recompenſe their way 
&© UPON THEIR OWN HEADs, faith the Lord God'®.” And again: 
„What mean ye, that you uſe this Proverb concerning the land 
of Iſrael, ſaying, The Fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and the 
„ Childrens' teeth are ſet on edge +? As I live, ſaith the Lord 
* God, Ye ſhall not have occafion any more to uſe this Proverb in 


« Iſrael. Behold all fouls are mine; as the foul of the Father, ſo 


„ alfo the ſoul of the Son is mine: the foul that finneth, it ſhall 


66 


And yet (to ſhew more plainly that the abrogation of the Law. 


was ſolely owing to this new Diſpenſation) the ſame Prophets, when. 


their ſubject is the preſent Jewiſh Oeconomy, ſpeak of this very Law 


as ſtill in force. Thus JEREMIAH : Thou ſheweſt loving kind- 
« neſs unto thouſands, and recompenſeft the iniquity of the Fathers 
into the boſom of tleir Children after them $.” And Hos A: 
% Seeing thou haſt forgotten the Law of thy God, I will alſo forget 
& thy Children ||.” 

From all this I conclude, That, when was. the real Author of 
what goes under the name of the Law of Moſes, was at leaſt well 
acquainted with the portance of the doctrine of a future ſtate of 
reward and puniſhment ; and provided well for the want of it. 


But the blindneſs of Infidelity 1s here moſt deplorable. The 


Deiſts are not content with condemning this Law of injuſtice, but 


will accuſe the Diſpenſation itſelf of inconſiſtence; pretending that 
the Prophets have directly contradicted Moſes in their manner of 


denouncing puniſhment. 
It is indeed the ſtanding triumph of infidelity, But let us return 


(ſays SpINOZz A) 7o the Prophets, whoſe diſcordant opinions we have 
The xvuth chap, of EZEKIEL does not ſeem 


undertaken to lay open.“ 


+ See note [EE], at the end of this Book. 
$ Chap. xxxu, ver. 18. | Chap, iv, ver, 6, 
| * — y 


* Chap. xi. ver. 19—2 I. 
1 Chap. xvili. ver, 2—4. 
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to agree With the yth ver. of the xxxivth chap. of Exopus, nor with 
the 18th ver. of the xxxiid chap. of JeREMIan, Sc *. There 
« are ſeveral miſtakes (ſays TiNDAL) crept into the Old Teſta— 
« ment, where there's ſcarce a chapter which gives any hiſtorical 
& account of matters, but there are ſome things in it which could 
% not be there originally.—lIt muſt be owned, that the ſame ſpirit 
« (I dare not call it a ſpirit of cruelty) does not alike prevail 
« throughout the Old Teſtament; the nearer we come to the times 
% of the Goſpel, the milder it appears: for though God declares in 
the Decalogue, that he is a jealous God, viſiting the iniquity of the 
e parents upon the children to the third and fourth Generation, and 
+ accordingly Achan, with all his family, was deſtroyed for his 
e ſingle crime; yet the Lord afterwards ſays, The ſoul that finneth 
it fhall die; the ſon fhall not bear the iniquity of the father +, 
e 


I. Let us ſee then what theſe men have to ſay on the firſt point, 
the injuſtice of the Law. They ſet out on a falſe ſuppoſition, that 
this method of puniſhment was part of an univerſal Religion given 
by God as the Creator and Governor of mankind : whereas it 1s only 
part of a civil Inſtitute, given by him to one People, as their ſutelary 
God and civil Governor. Now we know it to be the practice of all 
States to puniſh the crime of Leſe Majeſty in this manner. And to 
render it juſt, no more is required than that it was in the compact 
(as it certainly was here) on men's free entrance into Society. 

When a guiliy Poſterity ſuffered for the crimes of their Parents, 
they were deprived of their natural unconditional rights ; when an 
innocent, they only forfeited their conditional and civil: But as this 
method of puniſhment was adminiſtered with more lenity in the 


* —S$ed ad Prophetas revertamur, quorum diſcrepantes opiniones ctiam notare ſuſ- 
cepimus. —Cap, ſaltem xviii, Ezech. non videtur convenire cum verſu 7, cap. XXiv- 
Exod. nec cum ver. 18, Cap. xxxii. Jer, &, Tract. Theologico-Pol. p. 27, 28. 

+ Chriflianity as old as the Creation, p. 240, 241. | | 

1 See note [FF], at the end of this Book, 
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Jewiſh Republic, ſo it was with infinitely more rectitude, than in any 
other. For although God allowed capital puniſhment to be inflicted 
for the crime of ee majeſly, on the Perſon of the offender, by the 

delegated adminiſtration of the Law; yet concerning his Family or 

Pt. rity he reſerved the inquiſition of the crime to himſelf, and ex- 
preſsly forbid the Magiſtrate to meddle with it, in the common 
courſe of juſtice, The Fathers ſhall not be put to death for the 
Children, neither fhall the Children be put to death for the Fathers: 
every man ſhall be put to death for his own in x. And we find the 
Magiitrate careful not to intrench on this part of God's juriſdiction, 

We are told, that as ſoon as Amaziah the fon of Joaſh king of 
Judah became firmly eſtabliſhed in the throne, He flew his ſervants 
which had flain the King his Father. But the CHILDREN of the mur- 
derers be flew nos: according unto that which is written in the book of 
the law of Mcfes Deut. xxiv. 16.] wherem the Lord commanded ſay- 
ing, The Fathers ſhall not be put to death for the Children, &c +. Vet 

ſuch hath been the perverſity or ſtupidity of Freethinking, that this 


very text itſelf hath been charged with coutradicting the xxth chap- 


ter of Exobus. Now God's appropriating to himſelf the execution 
of the Law in queſtion would abundantly juſtify the equity of it, 
even ſuppoſing it had been given by him as part of an univerſal reli- 
gion. For why was the Magiſtrate forbidden to imitate God's me- 


thod of puniſhing, but becauſe no power leſs than omniſcient could, 
in all caſes, kcep clear of injuſtice in ſuch an inquiſition ? 


But God not only reſerved this method of puniſhment to himſelf, 
but has graciouſly condeſcended to inform us, by his Prophets, after 
what manner he was pleaſed to adminiſter it. Your IN IGUITIES 
(lays he) AND THE INIQUITIES OF. YOUR FATHERS TOGETHER, 
which have burnt incenſe uton the mountains, and blaſphemed me upon 


the bills : therefore will I meaſure their former work into their boſom f. 


And again: © But ye ſay, Why? doth not the Son bear the iniquity 
* of the Father? When the Son hath done that which is lawful and 
right, aud hath kept all my ſtatutes, and hath done them, he ſhall 
* Deut. xxiv. 16. + 2 Kings xiv, 5, 6. 1 II. lxv. 7. ; 
| vs « ſurely 
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« ſurely live. But when the Righteous turneth away from his 
« righteouſneſs and committeth in1quity—ſhall he live “?“ 

So much for that caſe in which the Poſterity were iniguitous, and 
ſuffered puniſhment, in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the word. But 
doubtleſs, an innocent Poſterity were ſometimes puniſhed, according 
to the denunciation of this Law, for the crimes of their wicked 
Fathers 4; as is done by modern States, in attaint of blood and con- 
fiſcation : and this, with the higheſt equity in both caſes. 

In our Gothic Conſtitutions, the throne being the fountain of 
honour and ſource of property, Lands and Titles deſcend from it, and 
were held as FIEFS of ft, under perpetual obligation of military and 
civil ſervices. Hence the Laws or FORFEITURE for high treaſon 4, 
the moſt violent breach of the condition on which thoſe fiefs were 
granted. Nor was there any injuſtice in the forfeiture of what was 
acquired by no natural right, but by civil compact, how much ſo— 
ever the confiſcation might affect an innocent poſterity. 

The ſame principles operated under a Theocracy. God ſupported 
the Iſraelites in Judea, by an extraordinary adminiſtration of his 
providence. The conſequence of which were great temporal bleſ- 
ſings to which they had no natural claim; given them on condition 
of obedience. Nothing therefore could be more equitable than, on 
the violation of that condition, to withdraw thoſe extraordinary 
bleſſings from the Children of a Father thus offending. How then 
can the Deiſt charge this Law with injuſtice ? ſince a Poſterity 
when innocent was affected only in their civil conditional rights; 
and, when deprived of thoſe which were natural and unconditional, 

were always guilty. 
From all this it appears, that the excellent Gnor ius himſelf had 
a very crude and imperfect notion of the whole matter, when he re- 
ſolved the juſtice of it intirely into God's ſovereign right over His 


* Ezek, xviii. 19 and 24, And ſee note [GG], at the end of this Book, 
+ This appears from the riſe of that proverb in Ifrael, The Fathers have eaten ſour 
grapes, and the Childrens teeth are ſet on edge. Te 
$4 See note [HH], at the end of this Book, | 
| creatures, 
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creatures. Deus quidem in lege Hebræis data paternam impieta- 
e tem in poſteros ſe vindicaturum minatur: ſed ipſe Jus Dominii 
« pleniſſimum habet, ut in res noſtras, ita in vitam noſtram, ut 
„ munus ſuum, quod fine ulla cauſa & quovis tempore auferre cui- 
vis, quando vult, poteſt *.“ 


II. As to the ſecond point, the charge of Contradiction in the Dis 
penſation, we now ſee, that, on the contrary, theſe different declara- 
tions of God's manner of puniſhing in two ſo diſtant Periods, are the 
MOST DIVINE INSTANCE of conſtancy and uniformity in the mani- 
feſtations of eternal Juſtice: So far are they from any indication of a 
milder or ſeverer Spirit, as Tyndal with equal infolence and folly 
hath objected to Revelation. For while a future fate was kept hid 
from the Jews, there was abſolute need of ſuch a Law to reſtrain 
the more daring Spirits, by working on their inſtincts; or, as Cicero 
expreſſes it ut caritas liberorum amiciores Parentes Reipublice red- 
deret. But when a doctrine was brought to light which held them 
up, and continued them after death, the objects of divine juſtice , 
it had then no farther uſe; and was therefore reaſonably to be abo- 
liſhed with the reſt of the judicial Laws, peculiar to the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. But theſe men have taken it into their heads (ahd 
what comes ſlowly in, will go ſlowly out) that it was repealed for its 


injuſtice; though another reaſon be as plainly intimated by the Pro- 


phets, as the circumſtances of thoſe times would permit; and fo 
_ plainly by JEREMIAH, that none but ſuch heads could either not ſee 
or not acknowledge it. In his thirty-firſt chapter, foretelling the 
advent of the NEW Diſpenſation, he expreſsly ſays, this Law ſhall be 
revoked: In THOSE DAYs they ſhall ſay no more, The Fathers have 
eaten a four grape, and the Childrens teeth are ſet on edge. But every 


one ſhall die for his 6wn iniguity J. Yet, in the very next chapter, 


ſpeaking of the oll Dp Diſpenſation, under which they then lived, he 


as expreſsly declares the Law to be ſtill in force. W/hen I had det;- 


* De Jure Bel, & Pac. vol. ii. p. 593. Ed, Barbeyrac, Amſt. 17 20, | 
+ Sce note [II], at the end of this Book, t Ver, 29, 30. 
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vered the evidence of the purchaſe unto Baruch, I prayed unto the Lord, 
Jaying, —T hou ſheweſt loving kindneſs unto thouſands, and recompenſeſt 
the iniquity of the fathers into the boſom of their Children aſter them *, 
Is this like a man who had forgot himſelf? or who ſuſpected the 

Law of cruelty or injuſtice ? 
But the ignoranc of Free-thinking was here unaffetted; and indeed. 
the more excuſable, as the matter had of old perplexed both Jews. 
and Chriſtians. The Synagogue was ſo ſcandalized at EzEK1EL's. 
Declarations againſt this mode of puniſhment, that they deliberated a. 
long time whether he ſhould. not be thrown out of the Canon, for 
contradicting Moses in ſo open, a manner +, And Sentence had at 
laſt paſt upon him, but that one Chananias promiſed to reconcile the 
two Prophets. How he kept his word, is not known, for there is 
nothing of his extant upon the ſubject; only we are told that he ap- 
proved himſelf a man of honour, and, with great labour and ſtudy, 
at length did the buſineſs J. 

Oki EN was ſo perplexed with the different aſſertions F of theſe two 
Prophets, that he could find no better way. of reconciling them than. 
by having recourſe to his allegorical fanaticiſm, and ſuppoſing the 
words of the. firſt to be a Parable or Myſtic ſpeech ; which, however, 
he would not pretend to decipher. This learned Father, having 
quoted ſome pagan Oracles intimating that Children were puniſhed 
for the crimes of their Forefathers, goes on in this manner: * How 
+ much more equitable is what our Scriptures ſay on this point? 
«© The Fathers ſhall not be put to death for the Children, neither ſhall 
««. the Children. be put to death for the Fathers : every man ſball be put. 


* Ver. 16 and 18, | 
+ Les Juifs difent qu' Ezechiel etoit ſerviteur de Jeremie, & que le Sanhedrin delibera 
Tong-tems, fi Pon rejetteroit ſon Livre du Canon des Ecritures. Le ſujet de leur chagrin 
contre ce Prophete vient de ſon extreme obſcurite, & de ce qu'il enſeigne diverſes choſes 
contraires à Moiſe—Ezechiel, diſent-ils, a. declare, Que le Alo ne perteroit plus Piniquite de 
ſon pere, contre ce que Moiſe dit expreſſement, Que le Srigneur wenge Piniquite des Peres ſur. 
Is Enfans, juſqu'a la troiſieme & quatrieme generation, Calmet, Diſſert. vol. ii. p. 361. 
$ See note [KK |, at the end of this Fook, 8 Exod, xx, Ezek. xvii',. 
** 10. 
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&« #9 death for his own fin, DEUT. xxiv. 16 Sc. But if any one 
e ſhould object that this verſe of the oracle, 
« On the Childrens Children and their Poſterity ; 

« 15 very like what Scripture ſays, that Gop vifits the iniquity of the 
& Fathers upon the Children unto, the third and fourth Generation of 
& them that hate him, EX0D. xx. 5. he may learn from Exze47el that 
* thoſe words are a PARABLE; for the Prophets reprove ſuch as 
% ſay, The Fathers have eaten ſour Grapes, and the Childrens teeth are 
* ſet on edge; and then it follows: As I live, ſaith the Lord, every 
* one ſhall die for his own fins only. But this is not the place to ex- 
* plain what is meant by the PARABLE of viſiting iniquity unto the 
« third and fourth generation*.” There could hardly be more 
miſtakes in ſo few words. The two texts in Deuteronomy and 
Exodus, which Origen repreſents as treating of the ſame ſubject, 
treat of ſubjects very different: the firſt, as we have ſhewn above, 
concerns the Magiſtrate's execution of the Law; the other, that 
which God reſerves to himſelf. Again, becauſe the text of Exodus 
apparently occaſioned the Proverb mentioned by Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah, therefore by a ſtrange blunder or prevarication, the Father 
brings the Proverb in proof that the Law which gave birth to it, was 
but a Proverb or parable itſelf +. 


II. 

We have now ſhewn that Mosks did not teach a future ſtate of 
reward and puniſhment ; and that he omitted it with deſign ; that 
he underſtood its great importance to ſociety; and that he provided 
for the want of it. And if we may beheve a great TIO and 


* Oęa ꝙ d TE RN Y, Orr amobartlai, Sc. ian di Tis cucioy tives we Ta 
Fe wald oaidas of diebe, bit, 

To, Aro dg parting wellig ir) ria, iT) rr 3X, Tiaghny yer Tors pool [wet] pabeiru, ors ty 
To Iron aapabony 73 Togo, Hive AAtxics, aiTiw/atyw TH; Atyoriacs, OF watigt; ip , x) 
od ddt Tay Texvuy ualiacar d iniÞictlal, Zo i, N Kvg ©», & Y d. 25 tavls * aro 
| Pariiras. ON nals Tor Wagorlc d d irs, Iinynonolas Ti .f d wel TH . x) TEIGgrny YEvea» 
&ToJWaola ta; apagiz; magatony. Cont. Cell. p. 403. 

+ See note [LL], at the end of this Book. | 
E 0 Philoſopher, 
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Philoſopher, © Moſes had need of every SAxncT1on that his know- 
« ledge or his imagination could ſuggeſt to govern the unruly people, 
to whom he gave a Law, in the name of God *.“ 

But as the proof of this point is only for the ſake of its conſe- 
quence, that therefore the people had not the knowledge of that doctrine, 
our next ſtep will be to eſtabliſh this conſequence : Which (if we 
take in thoſe circumſtances attending the Om/ion, juſt explained 
above) will, at the ſame time, ſhew my argument in ſupport of this 
Omiſſion to be more than negative. 

Now though one might fairly conclude, that the People's not 
having this Doctrine, was a neceflary conſequence of Moſes's not 
teaching it, in a Law which forbids the leaſt addition + to the 
written Inſtitute ; yet I ſhall ſhew, from a circumſtance, the cleareſt 
and moſt inconteſtable, that the Iſraelites, from the time of Moſes 
to the time of their Captivity, had not the doctrine of a future ſtate 
of reward and puniſhment. 

The BiBLE contains a very circumſtantial Hiſtory of this People 
throughout the aforeſaid period. It contains not only the hiſtory of 
public occurrences, but the lives of private perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all ages, conditions, characters and complexions ; in the ad- 
ventures of Virgins, Matrons, Kings, Soldiers, Scholars, Merchants, 
and Huſbandmen. All theſe, in their turns, make their appear- 
ance before us. They are given too in every circumſtance of life; 
captive, victorious in ſickneſs, and in health; in full ſecurity, and 
amidſt impending dangers ; plunged in Civil buſineſs, or retired and 
ſequeſtered in the ſervice of Religion, Together with their Story, 
we have their Compoſitions likewiſe. Here they ſing their tri- 
umphs; there, their palinodia. Here, they offer up to the Deity 
their hymns of praiſe; and there, petitions for their wants : here, 
they urge their moral precepts to their Contemporaries ; and there, 
they treaſure up their Prophecies and Predictions for poſterity ; and 
to both denounce the promiſes and threatenings of Heaven. Yet 
in none of theſe different circumſtances of life, in none of theſe va- 


* Bolingbroke's Works, vol. v. p. 513. + Deut. iv. 2. Chap. xii. ver, 32. 
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rious caſts of compoſition, do we ever find them acting on the mo- 
tives, or influenced by the proſpect of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments; or indeed expreſſing the leaſt hope or fear, or even common 
curioſity concerning them. But every thing they do or ſay reſpects 
the preſent life only; the good and ill of which are the ſole objects 
of all their purſuits and averſions *. 

Hear then the ſum of all. The ſacred Writings are extremely va- 
rious both in their ſubjeR, ſtyle, and compoſition. They contain an 
account of the Creation, and Origine of the human race; the hiſtory 
of a private Family, of a chofen People, and of exemplary men and 
women. They conſiſt of hymns and petitions to the Deity, precepts 
of civil life, and religious Prophecies and Predictions. Hence I infer 
that as, amidſt all this variety of writing, the Doctrine of a future 


' ſtate never once appears to have had any ſhare in this People's 


thoughts; it never did indeed make part of their Religious opi- 
nions +. And when, to all this, we find their occafional reaſoning 
only concluſive on the ſuppoſition that a future ſtate was not amongſt 
the Religious doctrines of the People, the above conſiderations, if 


they needed any, would receive the ſtrongeſt ſupport and confirma- 


tion. To give one example out of many. The Pſalmiſt ſays, For 
the rod of the Wicked fhall not refl upon the lot of the Righteous : left 
the Righteous put forth their hands unto miquity J. That is, God 
will vigorouſly adminiſter that extraordinary Providence which the 
nature of the Diſpenſation required to be adminiſtered, leſt the 
Righteous, not ſeeing themſelves exempt from the evils due to 
wickedneſs, ſhould conclude that there was no moral Governor of 


the world; and ſo, by making their own private intereſt the rule of 


their actions, fall into the practice of all kind of iniquity.“ But 


this could never be the conſequence where an unequal diſpenſation 


of Providence was attended with the knowledge and belief of a future 
Nate. And here I will appeal to thoſe who are moſt prejudiced 
againſt this reaſoning. Let them ſpeak, and tell me, if they were 


* See note [MM], at the end of this Book, 
+ See note [NN], at the end of this Book, r Pf, exxv. 3. 


now 
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now firſt ſhewn ſome hiſtory of an old Greek Republic, delivered in 


the form and manner of the Jewiſh, and no more notice in it of a 
future ſtate, Whether they could poſſibly believe that that Doctrine 
was National, or generally known in it. It they have the leaſt in- 
genuity, they will anſwer, They could not. On what then do they 
ſupport their opinion here, but on religious Prejudices ? Prejudices 
of no higher an original than ſome Dutch or German Syſtem : for, as 
to the BiBLE, one half of it is ſilent concerning /e and 1mmortality ; 
and the other half declares that the doctrine was brought to light 
through the Goſpel. 

But to ſet this argument in its fulleſt light. Let us conſider the 
Hiſtory of the reſt of mankind, whether recorded by Bards, or 
Stateſmen; by Philoſophers, or Prieſts : in which we ſhall find the 
doftrine of a future flate ſtill bearing, throughout all the various cir- 
cumſtances of human life, a conſtant and principal ſhare in the de- 
terminations of the Will. And no wonder, We lee how ſtrong the 
Grecian world thought the ſanction of it to be, by a paſſage in Pindar, 
quoted by Plutarch in his tract of Super/#it;79n, where he makes it one 
circumſtance of the ſuperior happineſs of the Gods, over men, that 
they ſtood not in fear of Acheron. 

But not to be diſtracted by too large a view, let us ſelect from the 
reſt of the Nations, one or two molt reſembling the Jewiſh. Thoſe 
which came neareſt to them (and, if the Jews were only under 
human guidance, indeed extremely near), were the SUEVI of the 
north, and the Arass of the ſouth. Both theſe People were led 
out in ſearch of new Poſſeſſions, which they were to win by the 
 {word. And both, it is confefled, had the doctrine of à Puture fate 
inculcated unto them by their leaders, Opin and Manomer. Of 
the Arabs we have a large and circumſtantial hiſtory : Of the Suevi 
we have only ſome few fragments of the ſongs and ballads of their 
Bards; yet they equally ſerve to ſupport our Concluſion. In the 
large hiſtory of the Saracen Empire we can ſcarce find a page, and in 
the Runic rhymes of the Suevi ſcarce a line, where the doctrine of a 
future ſtate was not puſhing on its influence, It was their conſtant 
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Viaticum through life ; it ſtimulated them to war and ſlaughter, and 
ſpirited their ſongs of triumph; it made them inſenſible of pain, 
immoveable in danger, and ſuperior to the approach of death“. For, 


what Cicero ſays of Poetry in Rome, may be more truly applied to 


the Doctrine of a Future ſtate amongſt theſe Barbarians: Ceteræ 
« neque temporum ſunt, neque ætatum omnium, neque locorum. 


Hic ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas 


& res ornant, ADVERSIS PERFUGIUM AC SOLATIUM PREBENT T.“ 
But this is not all. For we find, that when a future ſtate became 
a popular doctrine amongſt the Jewiſh People (the time and occa- 
ſion of which will be explained hereafter) that then it made as con- 
fiderable a figure in their Annals, by influencing their determina- 


tions 4, as it did in the hiſtory of any other people. 


Nor is it only on the ſilence of the ſacred Writers, or of the 
ſpeakers they introduce, that I ſupport this concluſion ; but from 
their poſitive declarations; in which they plainly diſcover that there 
was no popular expectation of a future ſtate, or Reſurrection. Thus 
the woman of Tekoah to David: For we muſt needs die, and are as 


woter ſpilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again d. Thus 


Job: As the cloud is conſumed, and vaniſheth away : ſo he that goeth 
down ta the grave ſhall come up no more ||. And again: © There is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will ſprout again — 


though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the ſtock there- 


of die in the ground, yet through the ſcent of water, it will bud 


and bring forth boughs like a plant. But man dieth and waſteth 
away : yea, man giveth up the ghoſt, and where is he? As the 
waters fall from the ſea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up: ſo 
* man lieth down and rifeth not till the Heavens be no more, they 
„ ſhall not awake nor be raiſed out of their fleep #*.” Here the 
Jewiſh Writer, for ſuch he was, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter (and 
might, indeed, be underſtood to be ſuch from this declaration alone) 


( 


6c 


* 


8 


* See note [OO ], at the end of this Book, + Pro Archia Poeta, Sect. 7. 


5" + See the ſecond book of Maccabees. F 2 Sam, xiv. 14. 


See note PPI, at the end of this Book, * Chap, xiv. ver. 712. 


oppoſes 
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oppoſes the revival of a vegetable to the irrecoyerable death of a 
rational animal. Had he known as much as St. Paul, he had doubt- 
leſs uſed that circumſtance in the vegetable world (as St. Paul did) to 
prove analogically, the revival of the rational animal. 

The Pſalmiſt lays, In death there is no remembrance of thee : in the 
grave who ſhall give thee thanks *? And again : What profit is there 
in my blood, when I go down to the pit? Shall the duſt praiſe thee, ſhall 
it declare thy truth +? And again: Wilt thou ſhew wonders to 
the dead? Shall the dead ARISE and praiſe thee ? Shall thy lov- 
ce ing kindneſs be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulneſs in de- 
« ſtruction? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and thy 
* righteouſneſs in the land of forgetfulneſs | ?” = 

The writer of the book of Eccleſiaſtes is ſtill more expreſs : For 
the Jiving know that they ſhall die: but the dead know not any thing, 
neither have they any more a REWARD, for the memory of them is 
forgotten 8. 

Hezekiah, in his ſong of Thankſgiving for his miraculous re- 
covery, ſpeaks in the ſame ſtrain : “For the grave cannot praiſe 
*« thee, death cannot celebrate thee : they that go down into the pit 
% cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the liging, he ſhall praiſe 
& thee, as I do this day: The father to the children ſhall make known 
« thy truth ||.” 

Laſtly Jeremiah, in his Lamentations and complaints of the 
people, ſays, OuR FATHERS HAVE SINNED AND ARE NOT, AND 
WE HAVE BORN THEIR INIQUITIES “*. Which implies, that the 
fathers bcing dead bore no part of the puniſhment of their ſins, but 
that all was thrown upon the children, But could this have been. 
ſuppoſed, had the People been inſtructed in the doctrine of future 
rewards and puniſhments ? 

Yet a learned Anſwerer, in contradiction to all this, thinks! it ſuf 
ficient to ſay, That “ theſe paſſages may imply no more than that 


* Pſalm vi. 6. + Pſalm xxx. 10. | : Pſalm Ixxxviii. 11—13, 
8 See note [QQ ], at the end of this Book, | If, XXXViii. 18, 19, 
* Chap. v. ver. 7. 
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the dead cannot ſet forth God's glory before men, or make his 
< praiſe to be known pon earth.“ Now I think it muſt needs 
imply ſomething more, ſince the dead are ſaid to be unable to do this 


under the earth as well as upon it. For it is the Grave which is 


called the /and of forgetſulneſs, or that where all things are forgotten. 
And in another place it is ſaid, The dead praiſe not the Lord, neither 
any that go down into filence +. "Surely, a plain mtimation that all 


1ntercourſe of praiſe between man and his Maker ceaſed on death, as 


well below ground as above; otherwiſe why did the ſacred writer tell 
us it was the Grave which was the place of filence to'the dead ? It 
the Anſwerer's interpretation be right, this world, and not the 


other, was the place. Had the Pſalmiſt ſuppoſed, as the Doctor 
does, that the dead continued in a capacity of remembering the good- 


neſs of God, this remembrance could be no where more quickly or 
forceably excited than in that World where the divine goodneſs is 


clearly unveiled to the ſpirits of juſt men made perſect 4 ? On the 


contrary, the Grave is uniformly repreſented by all of them, as the 
land of darkneſs, ſilence, and forgetfulneſs. 

But ſince, of all the ſacred writers, the Pſalmiſt is he who is 
ſuppoſed by the adverſaries of the D. L. to have moſt effectually 


confuted the Author's ſyſtem, Ifhall quote a paflage from his hymns, 
which, I think, fairly enough decides the controverſy.—Hitherto 


we have only heard him ſay, that the dead forget God; we ſhall 


now find him go further, and ſay that God forgets tbem.— I am 


counted with them that go down into the pit. —FREE amongſt the 
dead, like the ſlain that lie in the grave, whom thou remembereſt no 


more: and THEY ARE CUT OFF FROM THY HANDY. Let the ſerious 
reader take notice of the laſt words, ey (the dead) are cut from thy 


hand, i. e. they are no longer the object of thy Providence or moral 
Government. On this account it is, that in the beginning of the 
ſentence he calls theſe dead FREE ; that is, manumiſed, ſet at liberty; 


in the ſame ſenſe that Uzziah the leper's freedom is ſpoken of by the 


Dr. Stebbing's Exam, &c. p. 04. + Pf, cxv. 17. 7 Heb. xii. 23. 
S Pf. Ixxxviii, 4, f. | 
ſacred 
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ſacred hiſtorian. And Uzziah the King was a Leper, and dwelt in a 
ſeveral houſe [or, as the margin of our tranſlation tells us, it ſignifies 
in the Hebrew, a FREE HOUSE, or houſe of freedom] being a Leper, 
for he wwas cuT OFF from the houſe of the Lord. The phraſe of cutting 
of, &c. ſignifying the ſame in both places, the taking away all in- 
tercourſe and. relation between two: And if that intercourſe con» 
ſiſted in ſervice on the one fide, and protection on the other, as be- 
tween Lord and Subject, Maſter and Servant, he who owed ſervice 
1s with great propriety of figure ſaid to be FREE or MANUMISED.. 
Hezekiah, as quoted above, delivers the very ſame ſentiment, though 
in a different expreſſion hey that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
THY TRUTH. What this truth is, the following words declare, — 
the living, the living, they ſhall praiſe thee. THE FATHER TO THE 
CHILDREN. SHALL MAKE KNOWN THY TRUTH. As much as to 
ſay, „the /ruth not to be hoped for by them who go down into the 
pit, is The nature and the hiſtory of God's Diſpenſation to. his choſen 
people; in which, by a particular precept of the Law, the Fathers 
were commanded to inſtru their Children. Thus the Pſalmiſt and. 
this other Jewiſh Ruler agree in this principle, that the Dead are no. 
longer the object of God's general Providence, or of his particular : 
which evinces what I was to prove, © THAT THE BODY OF THE. 
EARLY JEWS HAD NO EXPECTATIONS OF A FUTURE STATE OF, 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS,” And here let me take notice of a. 
paſſage which the contenders for. the contrary Doctrine much con- 
Ade in. It is where David, ſpeaking of his dead child, ſays, Ill. 
go to him, but he will not return to me. But whither was he to follow. 
his departed child? He himſelf tells you,—into a land of d,, 
ſitence, and forgetfulneſs, where he was to be no longer in a capacity 
of remembering the goodneſs and mercy of God, or even of being renens 
bered by lim; but was to be cut off from his band, that is, was to be 
no longer the object of his Providence or moral Government. 

To proceed. If now we ſet all theſe paſſages together, we find 
it to be the ſame language throughout, and in every circumſtance 


of life; as well in the cool philoſophy of the author of Eccleſiaſtes, 
| as 
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as amidſt the diſtreſſes of the Pſalmiſt, and the exultations of good 
Hezekiah. 

But could this language have been uſed by a People inſtructed in 
the doctrine of life and immortality ? or do we find one word of it, 
on any occaſion whatever, in the Writers of the New Teſtament, 
but where it is brought in to be confuted and condemned * ? 

All this, to thoughtful men, will, I ſuppoſe, be deemed con- 
vincing. Whence it follows that their ſubterfuge is quite cut off, 
who pretend, that Moſes did not indeed propagate the Doctrine of a 
Future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in riting, but that he de- 
livered it to TRADITION, Which conveyed it ſafely down through 
all the ages of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, from one end of it to the 
other. For we ſee, he was ſo far from teaching it, that he ſtudiouſly 
contrived to keep it out of fight; nay provided for the want of it: 
and the people were ſo far from being influenced by it, that they had 
not even the idea of it. Yet the writers of the Church of Rome 
have taken advantage of this ſilence in the Law of Moſes concerning 
a future ſtate, to advance the honour of TRADITION : For, not ſee- 
ing the doctrine in the WRIT TEN LAw, and fancying they ſaw a 
neceſſity that the Jews ſhould have it, they concluded (to ſave the 
credit of the Jewiſh Church and to advance the credit of their own) 
that Moſes had carefully inculcated it, in the TRADITIONAL. This 
weighty point, Father Simon proves by the ſecond book of Macca- 
Bees; and triumphs over the Proteſtants and Socinians (as he calls 
them) for their folly in throwing that book out of the Canon, and 


thereby diſabling themſelves from proving a future ſtate, from the 


Old Teſtament +. 
A very 


* Tet us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, Be not deceived ; evil communica- 

tions corrupt good manners,” &c. 1 Cor. xv. 32. | | | 
+ Monſ. Simon avoit dit, pour appuper la Tradition, que la reſurrection des corps ne 
peut ſe demontrer par le Vieux Teſtament—ces expreſſions plus claires.de la reſurrection & 
qu fiecle a venir, qui ſe trouvent dans le ſecond Livre Maccabees, ſont une preuve evidente 
que les Juifs avojent une Tradition touchant la Reſurrection, dont ils n'eſt fait aucune 
mention dans les anciens livres de PEcriture, Les Proteſtans & les Sociniens qui ne re» 
colvent 
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A very worthy proteſtant Biſhop does as much honour to Tradition, 
in his way. In ſome Miſcellanies of the Biſhop of Cloyne, pub- 
liſhed in 1752, we find theſe words“ Moſes, indeed, doth not in- 
« ft on a ſuture ſlate, THE COMMON BASIS OF ALL POLITICAL IN- 
„ $TITUTIONS. —The belief of a future ſtate (which it is manifeſt 
te the Jews were poſſeſſed of long before the coming of Chriſi ſeems to 
have obtained amongſt the Hebrews from primeval TRADITION, 
„which might render it unneceflary for Moſes to fit on that 
article *,” Though the Biſhop has not the merit of ſaying this 
with a profeſſed deſign, like Father Simon, pour appuyer la Tradition, 
yet the Church of Rome has not the leſs obligation to him for aſ- 
ſigning ſo much virtue to this their powerful aſſiſtant, which has 
conveyed to them all they want; and indeed moſt of what they 
have. But if the traditional doctrine of a future ſtate prevailed 
amongſt the Jews, in the time of Moſes, and that he would truſt to 
the ſame conveyance for the ſafe delivery of it down to the times of 
Chriſt, how came it to paſs that he did his beſt to weaken the effi- 
cacy, by ſtudiouſly contriving to draw men off, as it were, from 
the Doctrine, and always repreſenting it under the impenetrable 
cover of temporal rewards and puniſhments ? | | 

2. If a future ſtate obtained by Tradition, What occaſion was 
there for the Law of puniſhing the tranſgreſſion of the parent upon 
the children ? | 

3. If it obtained by Tradition, How happened it that the Jews 
are not repreſented in their Hiſtory ſometimes at leaſt, as acting on 
the motives, and influenced by the proſpect of a future ſtate, and 
expreſſing their hopes concerning it like the reſt of mankind, who 
had it by Tradition, or otherwiſe? 

4. If it obtained by Tradition, How came HezEK1an to ſay, that 
they who go down into the pit cannot hope for the truth: and Davin, 


* 


Foivent point les Maccabecs ne pourront pas la prouver ſolidement par le Vieux Teſta- 
ment. Pere Simon, Repouſe au Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Hollande, Ge. 
P. 39+ 
* Page 68. 
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to repreſent the dead as going into the place of ſilence and forgetſul- 
neſs, where they were no longer to praiſe and celebrate the goodneſs 
of God? On the contrary, are there not paſlages in the books of 
SOLOMON and JoB, which plainly ſhew that no ſuch tradition ob- 
tained in their reſpective times? 

5. If it obtained by Tradition, What occaſion for the adminiſtra» 
tion of an extraordinary Providence under the Law ?. Or from 
whence aroſe the embarras of Davip aud Jextmian (not to ſpeak 
of the diſputants in the book of Jon) to account for the proſperity 
of ſome wicked Individuals, in the preſent life? In a word, to the 
maintainers of this Tradition may be very appoſitely applied the words 
of Jeſus to the Traditions in general, when he told them, they made 
the word of God of none effeft through their traditions. For certainly, 


if any thing can render that word of God which brought life and im- 


mortality to light by the Goſpel, of none effect, it is the pretended 
PRIMEVAL TRADITION which the good Biſhop ſo much inſiſts upon, 

The learned Prelate indeed obſerves, that the Jews were poſſeſſed 
of a future ſtale long before the coming of Chri}t. But what is this to 
the purpoſe, if it can be ſhewn, that the knowledge of it might be 
obtained from a quarter very diſtant from the old Hebrew Traditions; 
and eſpecially if from the colour and complexion of the Doctrine, it 
can be ſhewn, that it did, in fact, come from a diſtant quarter? 


namely, from their Pagan neighbours ; patched up. out of ſome 


dark and ſcattered inſinuations of their own Prophets, and varniſhed 
over with the metaphorical expreſſions employed to convey them. 
But not to anticipate what I have to ſay on this head in the laſt. 
volume, I proceed in the courſe of my argument. 


CS 


THAT is yet of greateſt weight, the inſpired writers of the 
New Teſtament expreſsly aſſure us that the doctrine of a 
future State of reward and puniſhment did NoT make part of the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation. 


» Their 
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Their evidence may be divided into /wwo parts. In the firſt, they 
prove that zemporal Rewards and Puniſhments were the ſanction of 
the Moſaic Diſpenfation : and in the ſecond, that it had No oTHER. 


I. St. Paul, in his epiſtle to Timothy, enforcing, againſt certain 
judaizing Chriſtians, the advantages of moral above ritual obſervances, 
ſays, ** Bodily exerciſe profiteth little; but godlineſs is profitable 
* unto all things; having the promiſe of the life that now is, and 
« of that which is to come *.“ That is, though numerous ritual 
obſervances were enjoined by the Law, and ſome there muſt needs 
be under the Goſpel wherever there is a Chriſtian Church, yet they 
are of little advantage in compariſon of moral virtue; for that, under 
both Religions, the rewards proper to each were annexed only to 
godlineſs : that is to ſay, under the Jewiſh, the reward of he liſe 
that now is; under the Chriſtian, of that whzch rs t come, This 
interpretation, which ſhews temporal rewards to be foreign to the na- 
ture of the Chriſtian Oeconomy, I ſupport, | 

1. From other paſſages of the ſame Writer, where he expreſsly 
informs us that Chriſtians have not the promiſe of the /fe that now 
75, For to the Corinthians he ſays, ſpeaking of the condition of the 
followers of CHRIST, F in this liſe only we have hope in CurIsT, we 
are of all men mojt miſerable + To underſtand the force of which 
words, we mult conſider, that they were addreſſed to Jewiſh Con- 
verts tainted with Sadduciſm, who argued from the Moſaic Diſpen- 
ſation to the Chriſtian : And holding that there was no future ſtate 
in the former, concluded by analogy, that there was none in the 
latter. The argument on which they built their firſt Poſition was, 
that the ſanctions of the Law were temporal rewards and puniſh— 
ments. Our Apoſtle therefore argues with them, as is his uſual 
Way, on their own principles. You deny, ſays he, a reſurrection 
from the dead, or a future ſtate of reward and puniſhment. And 
«© why ? Becauſe there is no ſuch doctrine in the Law. How do you 
prove it? Becauſe the ſanctions of the Law are temporal rewards 


* 1 Tim. iv. 2. | > 1 Cor. w., 19. 
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and puniſhments. Agreed. And now on your own principle I 
% confute your concluſion. You own that the Jews had an equiva- 
„ Jent for future rewards and puniſhments, namely the preſent. But 
« Chriſtians have no equivalent. So far from that, they are, with 
regard to this world only, of all men moſt miſerable ; having there- 
fore no equivalent for the rewards of a future ſtate, they muſt 
« needs be entitled to them.” This ſhews the ſuperior force of the 
Apoſtle's reaſoning. And from hence it appears not only that Chriſ- 
tians HAD Not, but that the Jews HAp the promiſe of the life that 
now 18, : | 

2. If we underſtand the promz/e of the life that now is to extend to 
the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, we deſtroy the ſtrength and integrity 
of St. Paul's argument. He is here reaſoning agaiuſt judaizing, 


. Chriſtians. So that his buſineſs is to ſhew, that godlineſi, in every 


ſtate, and under every Diſpenſation unto which they imagined them 
ſelves bound, had the advantage of bodily exerciſe x. 

The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaking of Ixsus, 
ſays: After the fimilitude of Melchiſedec there ariſeth another Prieſt, 
who 1s made not after the Law oF A CARNAL COMMANDMENT, but 
after the power of an endleſs life 1. The Jewiſh Religion, called a 


carnal commandment, is here oppoſed to the Chriſtian, called he 


power of an endleſs life, By carnal commandment then muſt needs be 


underſtood a Law promiſing carnal things, or the things of this. 
life, | 


II. That the Moſaic Diſpenſation had oNLy the ſanction of fem- 


| foral rewards and puniſhments, or that it taught not /uure, let us 


hear St. John; who in the beginning of his Goſpel aſſures us, that 
the Law was given by Moſes, but that Grace and 'TkuUTH came by 
Jeſus Chrijt f. As certain then as the Law did not come by Jeſus 
Chriſt, fo certain is it, according to this Apoſtle, that Grace and 
Truth did not come by Moſes. This Grace and Truth cannot be 


* See note{RR}, at the end of this Book. 
+ Chap. vii. ver, 15, 16, 1 Chap, i. ver, 17, 


under- 
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underſtood generically; for, the grace or favour of God was beſtowed 


on the choſen race, and trutb, or the revealed will of God, did come 
by Moſes. It muſt therefore be ſome ſpecies of grace and truth, of 
which the Apoſtle here predicates ; the publication of which ſpecies 
conſtitutes what is called the Goſpel. And this all know to be re- 
© demption from death, and reſtoration to eternal life. 


Again, to this part likewiſe, let us once more hear the learned 


Apoſtle : As by one man ſin entered into the world, and death by fin ; 


and fo deaih paſſed upon all men, for that all have finned: for until the” 
Law, ſin was in the world, but Sin is not imputed where, there is no 


Law. Nevertheleſs Death reigned from Adam to Moſes *. It is 


St. Paul's purpoſe to ſhew, that death came by Apam through lin, 
and ſo. paſſed upon all men; and that /fe came by JESUS CHRISTH: 


But having ſaid that Sin, which brings forth Death, is not imputed ! 


where there is no Law, leſt this ſhould ſeem to contradi& what he 


had ſaid of Death's paſſing upon all men, he adds, nevertheleſs death 
reigned from Adam to Moſes ; taking it for granted that his followers 


would underſtand it muſt needs reign from Moſes to ChRIST, as 
having made Sin's being IMPUTED to conſiſt in there being a Law 
given. Now I aſk how the Apoſtle could poſſibly ſay, that Death 


reigned under the Moſaic Diſpenſation, if that People had the know-- 


ledge of immortal life to be procured by a Redeemer to come, any 
more than it can be ſaid to rezgn now with the ſame knowledge of a 


Redecmer paſt ;. ſince we agree that the efficacy of his death extends 


to all preceding as well as ſucceeding Ages? Accordingly in his 
epiſtle to the Corinthians he calls the Jewiſh Law, the MINISTRA- 
TION OF DEATH, and the MINISTRA TION OF CONDEMNATION A. 
2. In his epiſtle to the Galatians, he fays,—Before FAITH came, 
we were kept under the Law, ſhut up unto the FAILTH which ſhould 
afterwards be revealed J; i. e. we were kept in ſubjection to the Law 


of Motes ; and, by that means, ſhut up and ſequeſtered from the reſt. 
of the Nations, to be prepared and made ready for the firit reception 
of the FAITH, when it ſhould in God's appointed time. be revealed 


#* Rom. v. 12, & ſq, + 2 Cor, ii. 7, %%. 1 Gal, hi. 23, 


unta 


# 
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unto men. From theſe words therefore it appears, that till that 
time, the Jews had no knowledge of this FAITH. So much we 
muſt have concluded though he had not ſaid, as he does afterwards, 
That till that time, the Jews were in bondage under the elements of 
this world*. Now could men acquainted with the doctrine of /ife 
and immortality be ſaid, with any Tenſe of propriety, to be in ſuch a - 
ſtate of bondage ? For though men in bondage may have an idea of \ 
Liberty, yet of THIs LIBERTY they could have no idea without un- | 
derſtanding, at the ſame time, that they were partakers of its 
benefits. 3 | 8 
3. In his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy he expreſsly ſays, That IEsus 
CHRIST HATH ABOLISHED DEATH, AND HATH BROUGHT LIFE 
AND IMMORTALITY TO LIGHT THROUGH THE GoSPEL +, But now 
if Death were aboliſhed by Jesus CHRISæ, it is certain it had reigned 
till his coming: and yet it is as certain, that it could reign no 
longer than while the tidings of the Goſpel were kept back; becaule 
we agree that CHRIST's death hath a retroſpe& operation: therefore 
thoſe under the Law had no knowledge of life and immortality. 
Again: If life and immortality were brought to light through the Gf 
pel, conſequently, till the preaching of the Goſpel, it was kept hid 
and out of fight J. But if taught by Moſes and the Prophets, it 
was not brought to light through the Goſpel: therefore the generality 
of thoſe under the Law had no knowledge of a future ſtate. But 
Scripture is ever conſiſtent, though mens ſyſtems be not. And for 
_ this reaſon we find that /ife and immortality, which is here ſaid to be | 
brought to light through the Goſpel, is fo often called the MysTERY oF | 
THE GosPEL $: that is, a my/tery till this promulgation of it by the 
diſciples of CnrisT : Which had been bid ſrom ages and from genera- 
trons, but was then made manifeſt unto the Saints ||, The term was 
borrowed from thoſe famous Rites of Paganiſm, fo named; and is 


* Chap. iv. ver. 3. + 2 Tim. i, 10% 
4 See note [SS], at the end of this Book. 
See note ['T'T], at the end of this Book, J Col, i. 26. 
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applied with admirable. juſtneſs. For as the Myſſeries were commu— 
nicated only to a few of the wiſe and great, and kept hid from the 
populace: ſo life and immortality, as we ſhall ſee, was revealed by 
God, as a ſpecial favour, to the holy Patriarchs and Prophets, but. 
kept hid from the body of the Jewiſh Nation. 
4, The Author of. the Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays: That Tur: 
LAW MADE NOTHING PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A BET= 
TER HOPE DID*., Now, that could not be ſaid to be brought in, 
which was there before. And had it been there before, the Lato, 
it ſeems, had been perfect; and, conſequently, would have ſuper-- 
ſeded the uſe. of the Go/pe/. Therefore this better hope, namely 
of immortality in a future ſtate, is not in the Moſaic Diſpenſation. 
Let us obſerve farther, that as the Goſpel, by bringing in a Seiter 
hope, made the Law perfe&, it appears, there was that relation be- 
tween the Law and Goſpel! which is between the beginning and the 
completion of any matter. From whence theſe two conſequences . 
follow : 1. That the Law wanted ſomething which the Goſpel ſup- 
plied : And what was that ſomething but the doctrine of a future 
State? 2. That the Law muſt needs make ſome preparation for 
that beter hope which the Goſpel was to bring in. What it was, 
the ſame writer tells us, namely, That 77 had a snapow [oxay] of 
good things to come, but not the VERY IMAGE [eixoe] of the things +. 
Hence it is evident that by this ſhadow is meant ſuch a typical re- 
preſentation, ſo faintly delineated, as not to be perceived by vulgar eyes, 
intent only on a carnal Diſpenſation. This was contrived for admi- 
rable purpoſes : For if, inſtead of a ſhadow or faint outline of a deſign, 
the Image itſelf, in full relief, had glaringly held forth the object 
intended, this object, ſo diſtinctly defined, would have drawn the 
Jews from that Oeconomy to which it was God's pleaſure they 
ſhould long continue in ſubjection: And had there been no delinea— 
tion at all, to become ſtronger in a clearer light, one illuſtrious evi- 
dence of the Dependency, between the two Religions had been 
wanting. | | | 
_ ® Chap. vii. ver. 19, - + Chap. x, ver. 1. 


Again, 
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Again, the ſame Writer, to the ſame purpoſe, ſpeaking of CukIsr 
ſays, But now hath he obtained a more excellent Miniſtry, by how 
much alſo he is the Mediator of a BETTER COVENANT, which was 
eftabliſhed upon BETTER PROMISES. For if the firſt Covenant had been 

faultleſs, then ſhould no place have been found for the Second*, 1. We 
ſee that this better Covenant was eſtabliſhed by CHñRISTH, and not by 
Moſes. 2. If the firſt Covenant had been faultleſs, that is, had 
contained better promiſes, or taught the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
there had been no room for a ſecond. 

To ſum up all, This admirable writer gives in the laſt place, the 
fulleſt evidence to both parts of the propoſition, namely, That 
temporal rewards and puniſhments were the ſanction of the Jewiſh 
-Diſpenſation ; and that it had no other.“ For in the ſecond chapter 
we find theſe remarkable aſſertions. 

Ver. 2. For if the word ſpoken by Angels was ſtedfaſt, and every 
tranſgreſſion and diſobedience RECEIVED A JUST N OF RE- 
WARD, How /hall we eſcape, &c. 

Ver. 5. For unto the Angels hath he not put in  Subjection the WORLD 
ro COME, whereof we ſpeak. 

Ver. 14, 15. He [Chriſt] alſo himſelf likewiſe took part of the ſame 
{fleſh and. blood]. that through death he might agſtrey him that had the 
power of death; that is, the Devil; and deliver them, who through 
fear of Death were ALL THEIR LIFE-TIME ſubject to bondage. 

Let us lay theſe three texts together. And we ſhall find, 1. from 
ver. 2. that the ſanction of the Law, or the word ſpoken by angelt, 
was of a temporal nature every tranſgreſſion received a juſt recom- 
pence, 2. From ver. 5. that the Law taught no future ſtate r he 
orld.to-come not being put in ſubjection io theſe angels. And 3. from 
wer. 144 15. that the people had not the knowledge of ſuch a ſtate — 
being all their life-time ſubje& to bondage. For the Devil is here faid 
to have power of death, as he brought it into the world by the delu- 
ſion of the FIRST Man. Therefore, before death can be aboliſhed, 
He, who had the power of it, muſt be deſtroyed, But his deſtruction 


Chap. viii, ver, 6, 7. 
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is the work of the szcoND MAN. Till his coming therefore, the 
Jews, as we are here told, were through fear of death all their life- 
time ſubject to bondage. Chriſt then brought them into e glorious 
liberty of the children of God*, by ſetting before them /ife and iin- 
mortality +. | 

To all this, I hope, the reader will not be ſo inattentive to object, 
„ That what is here produced from the New Teſtament to prove 
that the followers of the Law had no future ſtate, contradicts what 
I have more than once obſerved, That the later Jewiſh Prophets had 
given ſtrong intimations of an approaching Diſpeuſation, with a fu- 
ture ſtate.” For the queſtion is concerning a future ſtate's being the 
Sanction of the Law, not of later intimations, of its being ready to 
become the ſanction of the GospEL.. 

As inconſiderate would be this other objection, . That my point 
is to prove that this Diſpenſation had no future ſlate of reward and 
puniſhment at all, and my evidence from the New Teſtament only 
ſhews they had not the Chriſtian Doctrine it.“ For to this I an- 
ſwer, 1. That thoſe I argue with, if they hold any difference be- 
tween the Chriſtian and general Doctrine of a future ſtate of reward 
and puniſhment, it is only this, that the Chriſtian Doctrine was 
revealed; the other, a concluſion of natural reaſon. Now if the 
Jews had this Doctrine, they muſt needs have it, as revealed; con- 
ſequently the ſame with the Chriſtian. 2. That though I myſelf 
ſuppoſe the natural and the Chriſtian Doctrine of a future ſtate of 
reward and puniſhment to be very different things; yet I ſhall theve, 
in due time, that if Moſes were indeed God's Meſſenger, and would 
teach a future ſtate, it could be no other than the Chr//tian Doctrine 
of it. But as thoſe, I have to do with, may be ready to tell me, that 
this due time, like that of the Feu“ Meſſiah, is either paſt or will 


* Rom, viii. 21. | 
I For the further illuſtration of this matter, I would recommend to the Reader's 


ſerious peruſal the firſt chapter of The free and candid Examination of the Biſhop of Lon- 
&on's Principles, | | 
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never come, they will, I ſuppoſe, readily bear with me while I an- 
ticipate the ſubject, and in a very few words prove what is here aſ- 
ſerted. Revelation teacheth that mankind loſt the free gift of im- 
mortal life by the tranſgreſſion of Adam; and, from thence, became 
mortal, and their exiſtence confined to this life. Revelation likewiſe 
teacheth that the MEAN which Divine Wiſdom thought fit to employ 
in reſtoring man from death to his firſt ſtate of immortality, was the 
ſacrifice of Chrift on the croſs. Hence it appears to be a thing impoſ- 
ſible, that any Meſſenger from God, any Agent or Inſtrument made 
uſe of for conducting this grand Diſpenſation towards its comple- 
tion, could (were it in his choice or in his Mee to promulgate the 
doctrine of a future State) ſpeak of any other but that purchaſed by 
Chriſt, and promulged and proclaimed in the Goſpel, ſince in fact, 
on the principles of Revelation, there is no other; and to inculcate 
auother, would be impeaching the veracity of God, and the eternal 
ſtability of his councils. 

To conclude, There is one thing which plainly evinceth that if 
the Jews had the knowledge or belief of a FUTURE STATE of re- 
ward and puniſhment, they muſt have had the knowledge of the 
REDEMPTION of man by the death and ſuffering of Jeſus Chriſt, 
likewiſe. And it is this, That all the Sacrifices in the Jewiſh Ri- 
tual regarded only temporal things. A very competent judge in 
theſe matters aſſures us, —Univerſa Judzorum fimul congeſta Sacri- 

| ficia ad aflequenda hujus vitæ commoda omnia facta erant . The 
conſequence is this, That if the Jewiſh religion taught its followers 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, it either afforded them no 
means of attaining future happineſs, or it inſtructed them in the 
doctrine of the Redemption. To fay the firſt, contradicts the nature 
of all Religion; to ſay the latter, makes the Jewiſh uſeleſs, and the 
Chriſtian falſe, as contradicting its repeated declarations, that /:fe 
and immortality, or the doctrine of the Redemption, was braught to 
tht through the Goſpel. 


2 Outram de Sacr. p. 305. 
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But what was aſked by St. Paul's Adverſaries, will perhaps be 
aſked by mine, Is the Law then againſt the pRoMI1sEs of C Or 
does the Law, becauſe it had no future ſtate, contradict the Gosyer, 
which hath ? The Apoſtle's anſwer will ſerve me,—God forbid : 
For if there had been a" LAW which could have given life, verily 
righteouſneſs ſhuuld have been by the Law *. That is, if the genius 
of the Law had produced ſuch a Diſpenſation as was proper to con- 
vey to mankind the free gift of life and immortality, this gift would 
have been conveyed by it. All this ſhews that the Law was not 
contrary to the Goſpel, but only that it was not of ſufficient excel- 
lence to be the vehicle of God's laſt beſt gift to mankind. And it 
ſhews too (and it is a very fit remark, as the reſult from the whole, 
with which to conclude this fifth Book} that a future ſtate was not 
the Sanction of the Law of Moſes, or, in the Apoſtle's more em- 
phatic words, that the Law did not (becauſe it could not) give life. 

Thus, I preſume, it 1s now proved beyond all reaſonable queſtion, 
THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARD AND PU- 
NISHMENT Is NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE 
Mosaic DIsPENSATION. 

It will be aſked then, What were the real ſentiments of theſe 
early Jews concerning the ſoul?“ Though the queſtion be a little 
out of time, yet as the anſwer is ſhort, I ſhall give it here. They 
were doubtleſs the ſame with thoſe of the reſt of mankind, who have 
thought upon the matter; that 1T 8URVIVED THE BoDY : But hav- 
ing, from Moſes's ſilence and the eſtabliſhment of another Sanction, 
no expectation of future rewards and puniſhments, they ſimply con- 
cluded that it returned to him who gave it +. But, as to an y inte- 
reſting ſpeculations concerning its ſtate of ſurvivorſhip, tis plain they 
had none. Indeed how ſhould they have any? when PERSONALITY 

did not enter into the idea of this ſurvivorſhip, that being only an- 
nexed to the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. Hence it 
was that thoſe ancient Philoſophers (almoſt all the theiſtical Philo- 


4 Gal. a | | + Eccleſ, xii. 7. 
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ſophers of Greece) who conſidered the ſoul as a 8UBSTANCE diſtinct 


from the body, and not a mere QUALITY of it (for they were not 


ſuch idiots as to conceive, that bought could reſult from any com- 
binations of matter and motion), thoſe Philoſophers, I ſay, who 
conſidered the ſoul as a ſubſtance, and yet diſbelieved a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, denied it all future perſonality, and 
held the refuſion of it into the 2% % or the ſoul of the world“. 
And juſt ſuch 1NTERESTING SPECULATIONS concerning it had the 
few philoſophic Jews of the moſt early times, as appears from the 
book of Eccleſiaſtes, which ſpeaks their ſentiments. Vo knoweth 
(ſays this author) he. ſpirit of man that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of 
the beaſt that goeth dewnward to the earth +? And again: Then 
“ ſhall the duſt return to the earth as it was, AND THE SPIRIT 


„ SHALL RETURN UNTo GoD who GAVE IT |.” Yet this writer, 


perfectly conformable to what I have delivered, ſays, at the ſame 
time: But the dead know not any thing, neither have they ANY MORE 
A REWARD, for the memory of them is forgotten 5. 

And where was the wonder? that a matter which ſo little con- 
cerned them, namely, the future condition of a portion of etherial 
Spirit diveſted of its Perſonality, ſhould only float idly in the brain, 


when we reflect that even the knowledge of the FIRST CAUSE OF 


ALL THINGS, while he made no part of the National Worſhip, was 
entertained by the Gentiles (as appears from all Antiquity) with the 
utmoſt unconcern, neither regulating their notions, nor een 
their actions. 


But from this unintereſting ſtate, in which the Dofrine;” concern- 


ing the Soul, remained amongſt the early Jews, the SappucExs con- 
cluded that their Anceſtors believed the extinction of the ſoul on 


death. Hence likewiſe came ſome late Revivers of this opinion, of 
the extinftion of the foul; though maintained under the ſofter name 


of its SLEEP between death and the reſurrection: For they go upon 


* See Div. Leg. vol. I. b. iii. + Chap. iii. ver. 21. Vid. Cleric, & Druſium in loc. 
+ Chap. xii, ver. 7, Vid. Clericum in loc. § Chap. ix. ver; 5. 
| | the 
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the Sadducean principle, that the ſoul is a quality only, and not a 
ſulſtance. 0 
In ſupport of this opinion, the Revivers of it proceed on the ſo- 
phiſm, which Polytheiſts employ to combat the unity of the God- 
head. All Philofphical arguments (ſays the Reviver, after having 
quoted a number of wonderful things from Scripture, to prove the 
ſoul a quality, and mortal) drawn from our notions of matter, and 
urged againſt the poſſibility of life, thought and agency, being ſ con- 
nected with ſome portions of it as to conſtitute a compound Being or Per- 
fon, are merely grounded on our ignorance *, Juſt ſo the Polytheiſt. 
„ All arguments for the Unity, from metaphyſics, are manifeſtly 
vain, and merely grounded on our ignorance. You Believers (ſays 
he) muſt be confined to Scripture : Now Scripture aſſures us, THERE 
ARE GoDs MANY,” which, by the way, I think a ſtronger text, 
certainly a directer, againſt the unity of the Godhead, than any this 
learned Writer has produced for the fleep of the Soul. But what ſay 
Believers to this? They ſay, that Scripture takes the unity, as well 
as the ex/tence of the Deity, for granted; takes them for truths de- 
monſtrable by natural light. Juſt ſo it is with regard to that ma- 
terial ſubſtance, the Soul. Scripture ſuppoſes men to be ſo far in- 
formed of the nature of the Soul, by the ſame light, as to know that 
it cannot be deſtroyed by any of thoſe cauſes which bring about the 
extinction of the body. Our Dreamers + are aware of this, and 
therefore hold with Unbelievers, that the Soul is no /ub/tance, but a 
quality only; and ſo have taken effectual care indeed, that its repoſe 
ſhall not be diſturbed in this, which we may emphatically call, the 
SLEEP OF DEATH, We can never prove (ſays another of theſe 
ſleepers ) that the Soul of man is of ſuch a nature that it can and miuft 
exiſt and live, think, act, enjoy, &c. ſeparate from, and independent 
V, the body. All aur preſent experience ſhews the contrary. The oe 


* Conſiderations on the Theory of Religion, p. 398. Ed. zd. 

+ St. Jude's filthy dreamers only defiled the Fleſh, Theſe defile the Spirits 

+ Taylor of Norwich. | 
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rations of the mind depend CONSTANTLY and INVARIABLY hn the 
fate of the body, of the brain in particular. If ſome dying perſons have 
a lively uſe of their rational faculties to the very laſt, it is becauſe death 
has invaded ſome other part, and the brain remains ſound and vigorous x. 
This is the long-exploded traſh of Coward, T. oland, Collins, &c. 
And he who can treat us with it at this time of day, has either never 
read CLARKE and BaxTER on the ſubje& (in which he had been 
better employed than in writing upon it), or never underſtood 
them, So far as to the abſtra& truth. Let us conſider next the 
practical conſequences. Convince the philoſophic Libertine that 
the Soul is a quality ariſing out of matter, and vaniſhing on the dit- 
ſolution of the form, and then ſee if ever you can bring him to be- 
lieve the Chriſtian Doctrine of the RESURRECTITONW? While he 
held the Soul to be an immaterial ſubſtance, exiſting, as well in its 
ſeparation from, as in its conjunction with, the body, and he could 
have no reaſon, ariſing from the Principles of true Philoſophy, to 
ſtagger in his belief of this revealed Doctrine. Thou fool that which 
thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it die +, is good philoſophy as well 
as good divinity : for if the body, inſtead of its earthly nature, were 
to have a heavenly, it muſt needs paſs through death and corruption 
to qualify it for that change. But when this body died, what occa- 
{ion was there for the Soul, which was to ſuffer no change, to fall 
aſleep ? | 
But their ſleep of the Soul is mere cant: and this brings me to 
the laſt conſideration, the ſenſe and conſiſtency of fo ridiculous a 
notion. They go, as we obſerved, upon the Sadducean principle, 
that the Soul is a quality of body, not a ſubſtance of itſelf, and fo 
dies with its ſubſtratum. Now ſeep, is a modification of Exiſtence, 
not of non-exiſtence ; ſo that though the ſleep of a Subſtance hath 
a meaning, the ſleep of a quality is nonſenſe. And if ever this Soul 
of theirs re-exerts its faculties, it muſt be by means of a RE- 
"PRODUCTION, not by a mere AWAKING ; and they may as well 
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talk of the sLEKE of a muſhroom turned again into the ſubſtance 
of the dunghill from whence it aroſe, and from which, not the 
ſame, but another muſhroom ſhall, in time, ariſe. In a word, 
neither Unbelievers nor Believers will allow to theſe middle men 
that a new-exiſting Soul, which 1s only a quality reſulting from a 
glorified body, can be identically the ſame with an annihilated 
Soul, which had reſulted from an earthly body. But perhaps, as 
Hudibras had diſcovered the Receptacle of the ghoſts of defunct 
bodies, ſo theſe gentlemen may have found out the yet ſubtiler corner, 
where the ghoſts of defunct qualities repoſe. 


APPENDIX: 


A P N li 


LATE noble and voluminous Author *, who hath written with 

more than ordinary ſpleen againſt THE RELIGION or HIS COUNTRY, 
as it is founded in Revelation and eſtabliſhed by Law, hath attacked with 
more than ordinary fury the Author of The Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 
rated, and of The Alliance between Church and State vindicated. 

I ſhall ſhortly find a fitter place to examine his reaſoning againſt the 
Alliance. At preſent let us ſee what he has to urge againſt the argument of 
the Divine Legation, which is founded on theſe two facts, the omiſſion of the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſbments in the Moſaic Diſpen- 
ſation; and the adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence in the ſame 
Diſpenſation. 

His Lordſhip begins with the ouiss tox, which he acknowledges : and to 
evade the force of the argument arifing from it, caſts about for a reaſon, 
independent of the EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, to account for it. 

His firſt ſolution is this,—* Mosks DID Nor BELIEVE THE IMMORT ALITY 
* OF THE Sour, nor the rewards and puniſhments of another life, though 
* it is poſſible he might have learnt theſe Doctrines from the Egyptians, 
* WHO TAUGHT THEM VERY EARLY, perhaps as they taught that of the 
«© Unity of God. When I fay, that Moſes did not believe the immortality 
* of the ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, my reaſon is this, that 

© he taught neither, when he had to do with a people whom a Theocracy 
&© could not reſtrain; and on whom, therefore, terrors of Puniſhment, future 
« as well as preſent, eternal as well as temporary, could never be too much 
ce multiplied, or too ſtrongly inculcated f.“ 

This reaſoning is altogether worthy of his Lordſhip. Here we have a 
Doctrine, confeſſed to be plauſible in itſelf, and therefore of eaſy ad- 


* Lard Bolingbroke. 4 Vol, iii. p. 29. | 
ok | mittance; 
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mittance ; moſt alluring to human nature, and therefore embraced by. all 
mankind ; of higheſt account among the Egyptians, and therefore ready to 
be embraced by the Iſraelites, who were fond of Egyptian notions; of ſtrongeſt 
efficacy on the minds of an unruly People, and therefore of indiſpenſable 
uſe ; Yet, all this notwithſtanding, Moſes did not believe it, and, on that ac- 
count, would not teach it. —But then, had Moses's integrity been ſo ſevere, 
How came he to write a Hiſtory which, my Lord thinks, is, in part at 
leaſt, a fiction of his own ? Did he Believe that? How came he to leave the 
Iſraelites, as my Lord aſſures us he did, in poſſeſſion of many of the ſu- 
perſtitious opinions of Egypt? did he belicve theſe too? No, but they 
ſerved his purpoſe ; which was, The better governing an unruly People. 
Well, but his Lordſhip tells us, the doctrine of a future ſtate ſerved this 
purpoſe beſt of all ; for having to do with a People whom a Theocracy could 
not reſtrain, terrors of puniſhment, FUTURE as well as preſent, ETERNAL as 
well as temporary, could never be too much multiplied, or too ſtrongly incul- 
cated. No matter for that. Mos Es, as other men may, on a ſudden grows 
ſcrupulous ; and ſo, together with the maxims of common politics, throws 
aſide the principles of common ſenſe ; and when he had employed all the 
other inventions of fraud, he boggles at this, which beſt ſerved his purpoſe; 
was moſt innocent in itſelf ; and was moſt important in its general, as well 
as particular uſe. 

In his Lordſhip's next Volume, this Omiſſion comes again upon the ſtage; 
and then we have another reaſon aſſigned for Mosts's conduct in this 
matter. Mos Es would not teach the Doctrine of the immortality of the 
* ſoul, and of a future ſtate, on account of the many ſuperſtitions which 
ce this Doctrine had begot in Egypt, as we muſt believe, or believe that 
« be knew nothing of it, or ASSIGN SOME WHIMSICAL REASON FOR HIS 
& MISSION *.“ | 

We have ſeen before, that Mosts omitted a future ſtate, becauſe he*did 
not believe it. This reaſon is now out of date; and one or other of the 
three following is to be aſſigned; either becauſe it begot ſuper/iitions ; or 
becauſe he knew nothing of it ; or if you will allow neither of theſe, you 
muſt have recourſe, he tells you, to Warburton's WIIXSICAL REASON, 
that the Jews were under an extraordinary Providence. | 


ny Vol. iv. p. 470. 
Vol. III. 7 3 
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Let us take him then, at his word, without expecting however, that he 
will ſtand to it; and having ſhewn his two firſt reaſons not worth a ruſh, 
leave the laſt, eſtabliſhed, even on his own conceſſions, 

1. Moſes, ſays he, omitted a future flate on account of the many ſuper/ti- 
tions, which this doctrine had begot in Egypt. But if the omiſſion ſtands 
upon this principle, Mosts muſt have omitted an infinite number of 
things, which, Lord Bolingbroke ſays, he berrowed of the Egyptians ; part 
of which, in his Lordſhip's opinion, were thoſe very ſuperſtitions, which 
this Doctrine had begot; ſuch as the notion of TUTELary DRITIESͤ : and 
part, what aroſe out of that notion; in the number of which were diſtinction 
between things clean and unclean; an hereditary Prieſthood ; ſacergotal habits; 
and Rites of ſacrifice. 

2. However, he has another reaſon for the omiſſion: Moss might 
know nothing of it, To which, if Ionly oppoſed his Lordſhip's own words 
in another place, where (giving us the reaſons why Mosss did know ſome- 
thing of a future ſtate) he obſerves, there are certain rites, which ſeem to 
allude or have a remote relation to this very doftrine *, it might be deemed 
ſufficient, But I will ge further, and obſerve, that, from the very Laws 
of Mosts themſelves, we have an internal evidence of his knowledge of 
this doctrine. Amongſt the Laws againſt Gentile Divinations, there is one 
directed againſt that ſpecies of them, called by the Greeks, NEcromancy, 
or invocation of the dead; which neceſſarily implies, in the Lawgiver who 
forbids it, as well as in the offender who uſes it, the &nowledge of a future 
ſtate. "5 

z. This being the fate of his Lordſhip's two reaſons, we are now aban- 
doned by him, and left to follow our own inventions, or to take up with 
SOME WHIMSICAL REASON FOR THE OMISSION ; that is, to allow that, as 
the Jews were under an extraordinary Providence, Mos ks in quality of Law- 
giver had No occas10N for the doctrine of a future flate. 

However, his Lordſhip, diflatisfied, as well he might, with the ſolutions 
hitherto propoſed, returns again to the charge ; and in his Corona operis, 
the book of FRAGMENTSs, more openly oppoſes the doctrine of the 
Divine Legation; and enlarges and expatiates upon the reaſon before 
given for the omiſſion ; namely, the many ſuperſlitions this doctrine had be- 
gotten in Egypt. | 


Vol. V. p. 239. 
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« ONE CANNOT SEE WITHOUT SURPRIZE (ſays his Lordſhip) a doctrine 
& ſo uſeful to aLL Religion, and therefore incorporated into ALL the 
« Syſtems of Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of the Jews. Many 
«© probable reaſons might be brought to ſhew, that it was an, Egyptian 
ce doctrine before the Exode, and this particularly, that it was propagated 
« from Egypt, ſo ſoon, at leaſt, afterwards, by all thoſe who were in- 
te ſtructed like Mosxs, in the wiſdom of that People. He tranſported 
« much of his Wiſdom into the ſcheme of Religion and Government, 
« which he gave the Iſraelites; and, amongſt other things, certain Rites, 
„ which may ſcem to allude, or have a remote relation to, this very doc- 
ci trine, Though this doctrine therefore, had not been that of ABR AAM, 
Is Aae, and Jacos, he might have adopted it with as little ſcruple, as 
& he did many cuſtoms and inſtitutions merely Egyptian. He had to do 
cc with a rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious, people. In the firſt Character, 
* they made it neceſſary that he ſhould neglect nothing which might 
t add weight to his ordinances, and contribute to keep them in awe. In 
ce the ſecond, their diſpoſition was extremely proper to receive ſuch a doc- 
& trine, and to be influenced by it. Shall we ſay that an hypotheſis of 
& future rewards and puniſhments, was USELESS among a People who lived 
© under a Theocracy, and that the future Judge of other People, was their 
immediate Judge and King, who reſided in the midſt of them, and who 
e dealed out rewards and puniſhments on every occaſion ? Why then 
© were ſo many precautions taken ? Why was a ſolemn Covenant made 
© with God, as with a temporal Prince? Why were ſo many promiſes and 
ce threatnings of rewards and puniſhments, temporal indeed, but future 
ce and contingent, as we find in the book of Deuteronomy, moſt patheti- 
ec cally held out by Moszs ? Would there have been any more impropriety 
© in holding out thoſe of one kind than thoſe of another, becauſe the 
Supreme Being, who diſpoſed and ordered both, was in a particular 
„ manner preſent amongſt them? Would an addition to the catalogue of 
e rewards and puniſhments more remote, but eternal, and in all reſpects 
ce far greater, have had no effect? I think neither of theſe things can 
„ be ſaid. 

„ What ſhall we ſay then? How came it to paſs, this addition was not 
© made? I will mention what occurs to me, and ſhall not be over ſolli— 
e citous about the weight that my reflections may deſerve, If the 0 

* 7 
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a &« of the immortality of the ſoul and of a future ſtate had been revealed to 
% Moss, that he might teach them to the Ifraclites, he would have 
te taught them moſt certainly. But he did not teach them. They were 
© thereſore not revealed to him. Why they were not ſo revealed ſome 
*« pgRT DIVINE OR OTHER WILL BE READY TO TELL YOU. For me, I dare 
* not preſume to gueſs. But this, I may preſume to advance, that fince 
e theſe Doctrines were not revealed by God to his ſervant Moszs, it is 
* highly probable that this Legiſlator made a ſcruple of teaching them to 
the Iſraelites, how well ſoever inſtructed he might be in them himſelf, 
and howſoever uſeful to Government he might think them. The ſuper— 
e flitious and idolatrous rites of the Egyptians, like thoſe of other na- 
© tions, were founded on the Polytheiſm, and the Mythology, that pre- 
«« vailed, and were ſuffered to prevail, amongſt the Vulgar, and that made 
* the ſum of their Religion. It ſeemed to be a point of policy to direct 
all theſe abſurd opinions and practices to the ſervice of Government, 

* inſtead of attempting to root them out. But then the great difference 

ce between rude and ignorant nations and ſuch as were civilized and learned, 

« like the Egyptians, ſeems to have been this, that the former had no 

* other ſyſtem of Religion than theſe abſurd opinions and practices, whereas 

« the latter had an inward as well as an outward Doctrine. There is reaſon 

* to believe than natural Theology and natural Religion had been taught 

te and practiſed in the ancient Theban Dynaſty ; and it is probable that they 

«© continued to be an inward. doctrine in the reſt of Egypt; while Poly- 

« theiſm, Idolatry, and all the MysrERIEs, all the impieties, and all the 

s follies of Magic, were the outward doctrine. Mosks might be let into a 

„knowledge of both; and under the patronage of the Princeſs, whoſe 

„ Foundling he was, he might be initiated into thoſe Myſteries, where the 

* ſecret doctrine alone was taught, and the outward exploded. But we 

* cannot imagine that the Children of Iſrael, in general, enjoyed the ſame 

«« privilege, nor that the Maſters were ſo laviſh, to their Slaves, of a fayour 

“ fo diſtinguiſhed, and often ſo hard to obtain. No. The Children of 

Iſrael knew nothing more than the outſide of the Religion of Egypt; and 

« if the doctrine, we ſpeak of, was known to them, it was known only in 

the ſuperſtitious rites, and with all the fabulous circumſtances in which it 

« was e reſſed up and preſented to vulgar belief. It would have been hard 

« therefore to teach, or to renew this Doctrine in the minds of the Iſraelites, 

| | «© without 
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« without giving them an occaſion the more, to recal the polytheiſtical fa- 
« bles, and practiſe the idolatrous Rites they had learnt during their Cap- 
« tivity, Rites and Ceremonies are often ſo equivocal, that they may be 
e applied to very different doctrines. But when they are ſo cloſely con- 
tc nected with one Doctrine that they are not applicable to another, to 
cc teach the Doctrine is, in ſome ſort, to teach the Rites and Ceremonies, 
«and to authorize the fables on which they are founded, Mosts 
e therefore being at liberty to teach this doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
« ments in a future ſtate, or not to teach it, might very well chooſe the 
cc latter; though he indulged the Iſraelites, on account of the hardneſs of 
ce their hearts, and by the divine permiſſion, as it is preſumed, in ſeveral 
e obſervances and cuſtoms which did not lead directly, though even they 
did fo perhaps in conſequence, to the Polytheiſm and Idolatry of 
cc Egypt & * | 

What a Babel of bad reaſoning has his Lordſhip here accumulated out 
of the rubbiſh of falſe and inconſiſtent Principles! And all, to inſult the 
Temple of God and the Fortreſs of Mount Sion. Sometimes, he repre- 
ſents MoskEs as a divine Meflenger, and diſtinguiſhes between what was re— 
vealed, and what was not revealed, unto him; and then, @ future tate not 
being revealed to MosEs was the reaſon he did not teach it. Sometimes 
again, he confiders him as a mere human Lawgiver, acquiring all his 
knowledge of Religion and Politics from the Egyptians, in whoſe ſecret 
Learning he had been intimately inſtructed ; and then, the reaſon of the 
omiſſion is, leſt the Doctrine of a future ſtate ſhould have drazon the Iſraelites 
into thoſe Egyptian ſuperſtitions, from which, it was Mosts's purpoſe to 
eſtrange them. All theſe inconſiſtencies in Fact and Reaſoning, his Lordſhip | 
delivers in the ſame breath, and without the leaſt intimation of any change 
in his Principles or Opinions, 

But let us follow him ſtep by ſtep, without troubling our heads about 
his real ſentiments. It is enough, that we confute all he ſays, whether un- 
der his own, or any aſſumed Character. | 

He begins with confeſſing, that oxE cannoT SEE WITHOUT SURPRIZE, 4 
doctrine ſo uſeful to ALL Religions, and therefore incorporated into ALL the 
Syſtems of Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of the Jews. 


* Vol. V. p. 238, 9, 40, 41» 
At 
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At length then it appears, that this om1ss10x is no light or trivial 
matter, which may be accounted for, as he before ſuppoſed, by Mcsxs's 
dijbelief of the doctrine ; his z7gnorance of it; or the imaginary miſchiefs it 
might poſſibly produce. We may be allowed then to think it deſerved all 
the pains, the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes has beſtowed upon 
it: whoſe WHIMSICAL REAS:NING, if it ended in a demonſtration of the 
truth of Revealed Religion, 1s ſufficiently atoned for, though it were a 
little out of the common road: for in this caſe the old proverb would hold 
true, that the furtheſt way about is the nearęſt way home. 

His Lordſhip proceeds to ſhew, in direct oppoſition to what he ſaid be- 
fore, that Moss could not be ignorant of the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
becauſe the Egyptians taught it: His knowledge of it (my Lord tells us) 
further appears from an internal circumſtance, ſome of his rites ſeeming to 
allude, or to have a remote relation to, this very doctrine. This I obſerve, 
to his Lordſhip's credit. Ihe remark is juſt and accurate. But we 
are in no want of his remote relation: J have ſhewn juſt above, that the 
Jewiſh Laws againſt Necromancy neceſſarily imply Moſes's knowledge of the 
Doctrine. | 

He then goes on to explain the advantages which, humanly ſpeaking, 
the Iſraelites muſt have received from this Doctrine, in the temper and 
circumſtances with which they left Egypt. Mos Es, ſays he, had to do with 
a rebellious and ſuperſtitious People. This likewiſe I obſerve to his credit : 
It has the ſame marks of ſagacity and truth; and brings us to the very 
verge of the Solution, propoſed by the Author of the Divine Legation; which 
is, that the Iſraelites were indeed under an EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, 
which ſupplied all the diſadvantages of the Om1ss10n., Under a common and 
unequal Providence, REL1610N cannot ſubſiſt without the doctrine of a future 
ſtate : for Religion implying a juſt retribution of reward and puniſhment, 
which under ſuch a Providence 1s not diſpenſed, a future ſtate muſt needs 
ſubvene, to prevent the whole Edifice from falling into ruin. And thus 
we account for the act, which his Lordſhip fo amply acknowledges, viz. 
that the doctrine of a future ſlate was moſt uſeful to ALL Religions, and there- 
fore incorporated into ALL the Religions of Paganiſm. But where an Ex- 
TRAORDINARY Providence is adminiſtered, good and evil are exactly diſ- 
tributed ; and therefore, in this circumſtance, a rFuTURE STATE is not 
neceſſary for the ſupport of Religion. It is not to be found in the Moſaic 

+ Oeconomy ;; 
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Oeconomy ; yet this Oeconomy ſubſiſted for many ages; Religion there- 
fore did not need it; or in other words, it was ſupported by an ExTRA“ 
ORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 

This is the argument of the Divine Legation. And now, let us conſider 
his Lordſhip's preſent attempt to evade it, 

Shall we ſay, that an Hypotheſis of future rewards and puniſhments was 
uſeleſs amongſt a people who lived under a Ttocracr, and that the future 
Fudge of other People was their immediate Judge and King, who reſided in the 
midſt of them, and who dealt out rewards and puniſhments on every occaſion ? 
WHY THEN WERE SO MANY PRECAUTIONS taken ? &c. 

Firſt, let me obſerve, that the PRECAUTIONsSs here objected to, are in- 
tended for an infinuation againſt the truth of Moſes's Promiſe of an extra- 
ordinary Providence. A kind of sorhisu which his Lordſhip advances, and 
only holds in common with the reſt who have written againſt the Divine 
Legation : and which [I ſhall here, after much forbearance on my part, ex- 
poſe as it deſerves. | 

Mosxs affirms again and again, that his People were under an extra- 
ordinary Providence. He affirms it indeed; but as it is not a ſelf-evident 
truth, it needs to be proved. Till then, the Unbeliever is at liberty to 
urge any circumſtance in the Jewiſh Law or Hiſtory, which may ſeem to 
bring the reality of that Providence into queſtion : The ſame liberty too has 
the Believer ; if, at leaſt, he can perſuade himſelf to make ule of it; as 
many, ſo profeſſing themſelves, have done both in their Writings and 
Diſcourſings againſt the Divine Legation. Things were in this train, when 
I undertook the defence of Mosts: And to obviate all objections to 
the Legiſlator's credit, arifing from any doubtful or unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance in the Law or Hiſtory of the Jews concerning this ex!racrdinury 
Providence, | advanced the INTERNAL ARGUMENT of the owtss10N. An 
argument which neceſſarily inferred © that an extraordinary Providence was 
in fact adminiſtered in the Jewiſh Republic,” What change did this make 
in the ſtate of the caſe? A very great one. Unbelievers were now indeed 
at liberty, and Believers too, if ſo perverſely inclined, to oppoſe, and, as 
they could, to confute the Argument of the Divine Legation : But by no 
rules of good Logic could they come over again with thoſe ſcripture difli- 
culties to Moſes's credit, which the argument of the Divine Legation had 
entirely obviated, and which it ſtill continued to exclude, fo long as it re— 
mained unanſwered. For while a demonſtrated truth ſtands good, no difti- 
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culties ariſing from it, however inexplicable, can have any weight againſt 
that ſuperior evidence. Not to admit this fundamental maxim of common 
ſenſe, would be to unſettle many a phyſical and mathematical demonſtra. 
tion, as well as this moral one. | 

I ſay therefore, as things now ſtand, To oppoſe difficulties againſt the 
adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence, after that Providence has 
been proved, and before the proof has been confuted, is the molt palpable 
and barefaced impoſition on our underſtanding. In which however, his 
Lordſhip is but one of a hundred : and truly, in this, the leaſt indecent and 
inconſiſtent of the hundred ; as his declared purpoſe is to deſtroy the credit 
and authority of the Jewiſh Lawgiver, 

I ſhall not however decline to examine the weight of theſe objections, 
though they be ſo vainly and ſophiſtically obtruded. 

If there was this EXTRAORDINARY Providence adminiſtered, ſays his 
Lordſhip, Why ſo many Precautions taken ? Why was a ſolemn covenant made 
with God as with a temporal Prince ? Why were ſo many promiſes and threaten- 
ings of rewards and puniſhments, temporal indeed, but future and contingent, 
as we find in the Book of Deuteronomy, moſt patbetically held out by Moſes ? 
This difficulty is not hard to be reſolved. We find throughout that Book 
which we Believers are wont to call the Hiſtory of Providence, but which 
his Lordſhip is pleaſed to intitle, Tales more extravagant than thoſe of Amadis 
de Gaule, that God, in his moral Government of the World, always em- 
ploys human means, as far as thoſe means will go; and never interpoſes 
with his extraordinary Providence, but when they will go no further. To 
do otherwiſe, would be an unneceſſary waſte of Miracles; better fitted to 
confound our knowledge of NATruRE, by obſcuring the harmony of order, 
in ſuch a control of its delegated Powers, than to make maniteſt the pre- 
ſence of its ſovereign Lord and Maſter. This method in God's moral Go- 
vernment, all our ideas of Wiſdom ſeem to ſupport. Now when He, the 
great Director of the Univerſe, had decreed to rule the Jewiſh People in an 
extraordinary way, he did not propoſe to ſuperſede any of the meaſures of 
civil regimen. And this, I hope, will be eſteemed a ſufficient anſwer to— 
WAV $80 MANY PRECAUTIONS TAKEN, &c. But the Reader will find this 
argument drawn out more at large, in my remarks on the ſame kind of ſo- 
phiſtry employed by Dr. SYxEs. 

But (ſays his Lordſhip) would the hypotheſis of a future fate have been 
uſeleſs, &c.? Would there (as his Lordſhip goes on) have been any more in- 
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propriety in holding out thoſe ¶ ſanctions] of one kind than thoſe of another, be- 
cauſe the ſupreme Being, who diſpoſed and ordered both, was in a particular 
manner preſent among /t them? Would an addition of rewards and puniſhments 
(mort remote, but eternal, and in all reſpects far greater) to the catalogue, have 
had no effect? I think neither of theſe things can be ſaid. His Lordſhip 
totally miſtakes the drift of the Argument of the Divine Legation, which 
infers no more, from the fact of the omi/mn, than this, That the Jewiſh 
Oeconomy, adminiſtered by an extraordinary Providence, could do without 
the ſervice of the omitted Doctrine; not, that that Doctrine, even under ſuch 
a Diſpenſation, was of no uſe, much leſs that it was idr ROTER. But then 
one of his Followers will be ready to ſay, “ If a future tate was not impreper, 
much more if it was of 2ſe, under an extraordinary diſpenſation, How came 
Mos Es not to give it?“ | reply, for great and wiſe ends of Providence 
vaſtly countervailing the uſe of that Doctrine, which, in the laſt volume of 
this work, will be explained at large. 

Lord Bolingbroke proceeds next to tell us, what occurs to Him, con- 
cerning the rEAsoNs of the omiffion; and previouſly aſſures us, he is not 
over ſolicitous about their weight. This, I ſuppoſe, is to make his Counters 
paſs current: For then they become the money of fools, as Hobbes expreſſes 
it, when we ceaſe to be ſolicitous about their worth; when we try them by 
their colour, not their weight; their Rhetoric, and not their Logic. How- 
ever this muſt be ſaid with an exception to the firſt, which is altogether 
logical, and very diverting. 

If (fays his Lordſhip) the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul and a future 
fate had been revealed ts Moſes, that he might teach them to the Iſraelites, he 
would have taught them moſt certainly. But he did not teach them. They 
were, therefore, not revealed. It is in mood and figure, you ſee; and, I 
warrant you, defigned to ſupply what was wanting in the Divine Legation : 
Though, as the Author of that book certainly believed theſe dofrines were 
not revealed, *tis ten to one but he thought Moſes was not at liberty to teach 
them : Unleſs you can ſuppoſe that his Lordſhip, who believed nothing of 
Revelation, might believe Moles to be reſtrained from teaching what God 
had not revealed to him; and yet, that the Author of the Divine Legation, 
who held Moſes's pretenſions to be true, might think him at liberty to go 
beyond his Commiſſion. Thus far, then, we may be ſaid to agree: But 
this good underſtanding does not laſt long. His Lordſhip's madeſy and my 


pertneſs ſoon make the breach as wide as ever.—//þy they were not ſo revealed 
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(ſays his Lordſhip) ſome PERT DIVINE or other will be ready to tell you. For 
me, I dare not pretend to gueſs. My forwardneſs, and his Lordſhip's back- 
wardneſs, are equally well ſuited to our reſpective principles. Should his 
Lordſhip have gueſſed, it might bave brought him to what he moſt dreaded, 
the divine original of the Jewiſh Religion : Had I forborn to gueſs, I had 
berrayed my cauſe, and left thoſe DaTA unemployed, which enabled me, I 
do not ſay to gueſs, but to diſcover, and to demonſtrate the Divine Legation 
of Moſes. 

However, This, his Lordſhip vill preſume to advance, that ſince theſe 
doctrines were not revealed by God to his ſervant Mos Es, it is highly probable, 
that the Legiſlator made a ſcruple of teaching them to the lſraelites, howſoever 
well inſtrufted he might be in them himſelf, and howſoever uſeful to Government 
he might think them. 

Here, you ſee, he perſonates a Believer, who holds Moss to be an in- 
ſpired Lawgiver : But obſerve how poorly he ſuſtains his part! Either 


Mosts did indeed receive the Law from God, or he did not. If he did 
not, Why are we mocked with the diſtinction between what was revealed, 


and what was not revealed, when nothing was revealed? If Moss did re- 
ceive the Law from God, Why are we ſtill worſe mocked with the diſtinc- 
tion between what was revealed, and what was not revealed, when every 
thing regarding the Diſpenſation muſt needs be revealed; as well, the di- 
rection to omit a Future State, as the direction to inculcate the Unity of the 
Godhead? Why was all this mockery ? the Reader aſks. For a very good 
purpoſe : it was to draw us from the TRE object of our inquiry, which is, 
What Gop intended by the omiſſion; to that FANTASTIC object, which only 
reſpects what Moss intended by it. For the intention of Gop ſuppoſes 
the miſſion and inſpiration of a Prophet; but the intention of Mosts, when 
conſidered in contradiſtinction to the intention of God, terminates in the 
human views of a mere politic LATIN | ; which leads us back again to 


KENT, 


But he ſoon ſtrips Moſes of his Miſſion, and . him to cool, in Querpo, 


under his civil character as before. And here he conſiders, What it was, 
which, under this character, might induce Moſes to omit a future ſtate ; 


and he finds it to be, leſt this doctrine ſhould have hurt the doctrine of 


the Ux1ty, which it was his purpoſe to inculcate amongſt his People, in 
oppoſition to the Egyptian Polytheiſm. 
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Moſes (ſays his Lordſhip), it is highly probable, made a ſcruple of teaching 
theſe Doctrines to the Iſraelites, howſoever tell inſtructed he might be in them 
himſelf, and howſoever uſeful to Government he might think them. The People 
of Egypt, like all other nations, were Polytheiſts, but different from all others : 
there was in Egypt an inward as well as outward Doctrine: Natural Theology 
and natural Religion were the ixwary Doctrine; while Polytheiſm, Idolatry, 
and ALL THE MYSTERIES, all the impieties and follies of magic, were the ouT- 
warD Doctrine. Moſes was initiated into thoſe Myſteries where the ſecret 
doctrine alone was taught, and the outward exploded.—For an accurate as well 
as juſt Divider commend me to his Lordſhip. In diſtinguiſhing between 
the inward and outward doctrines of the Egyptians, he puts all the my/teries 
amongſt the outward: though if they had an inward, it mult neceſſarily be 
part of thoſe My/teries, But he makes amends preſently (but his amends to 
truth is, as it ſhould be, always at the expence of a contradiction), and di- 
rectly ſays, that Mos Es LEARNT THE INWARD DOCTRINE IN THE Mrs- 
TERIES. Let this paſs: He proceeds—Meſes had the knowledge of both out- 
ward and inward. Not ſo the Iſraclites in general. T hey knew nothing more 
than the outſide of the Religion of Egypt. And if a future tate was known to 
them, it was known only in the ſuperſtitious rites, and with all the fabulous 
circumſtances, in which it was dreſſed up and preſented to the vulgar belief. 1! 
would be hard therefore to teach or to renew this doftrine in the minds of the 
Iſraelites, without giving them an occaſion the more to recal the Palytheiſtical 
fables, and pratfiliſe the idolatrous rites they had learnt during the Cap- 
tivity. | 
The Children of Iſrael, it ſeems, knew no more of a future Rate, than by 
the ſuperſtitious rites and fabulous circumſtances with which it was dreſſed up 
and preſented to the public belief. What then? Mosks, he owns, knew 
more, And what hindered Moszs from communicating of his knowledge 
to the People, when he took them under his protection, and gave them a 
new Law and a new Religion? His Lordſhip gives us to underſtand that 
this People knew as little of the Unity ; for he tells us, it was amongſt the 
inward Doctrines of the Egyptians : yet this did not hinder Moſes from 
inſtructing his people in the doctrine of the Unity. What then ſhould hin- 
der his teaching them the inward doctrine of a future ſtate, diveſted of its 
fabulous circumſtances? He had diveſted Religious worſhip of the abſur- 
dities of Demi-Gods and Heroes; What ſhould hinder him from diveſting 
a future ſtate of Charon's boat and the Elyſian fields? But the notion of a 
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future ſtate would have recalled thoſe fabulous circumſtances which had 
been long connected with it. And was not Religious worſhip, under the 
idea of a tutelar Deity, and a temporal King, much more apt to recal the 
polytheiſm of Egypt? Yet Moſes ventured upon this inconvenience, for 
the ſake of great advantages : Why ſhould he not venture on the other, for 
the ſake of greater? for the doctrine of a future ſtate is, as his Lordſhip 
| confeſſes, even neceſſary both to civil and religious Society. But what 
does he talk of the danger of giving entry to the fables and ſuperſtitions 
concerning the Soul (ſuperſtitions, which, though learnt indeed in the Cap- 
tivity, were common to all the nations under Polytheiſm) when in other 
places he aſſures us, that Moſes indulged the Iſraelites in the moſt cha- 
racteriſtic ſuperſtitions of Egypt? 

However, let us ſee how he ſupports this profound obſervation. Rites 
and Ceremonies (ſays his Lordſhip) are often ſo equivocal, that they may be 
applied to very different doftrines. But when they are ſo cloſely connected with a 
doftrine, that they are not applicable to ancther, to teach the doctrine is, ix 
' SOME SORT, to teach the rites and ceremonies. —ITn ſome ſort, is well put in, to 
ſoften the deformity of this inverted logic. His point is to ſhew that a ſu- 
perſtitious Rite, relating to, and dependent on, a certain doctrine, will ob- 
trude itſelf whenever that Doctrine is taught: and his reaſoning is only cal- 
culated to prove, that where the Rite is practiſed, the Doctrine will ſoon 
follow. This may indeed be true. But then it does not hold in the con- 
verſe, that the Rite follows the Doctrine: becauſe a Principal may ſtand 
without its Dependent: but a Dependent can never ſubſiſt without its 
Principal. 

Under cover of theſe groteſque ſhapes, into which his Lordſhip has tra- 
veſtied the Jewiſh Lawgiver, he concludes, that Moses being AT LIBERTY 
to teach this doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate, or not to 
teach it, he might very well chuſe the latter - Vet it was but at the very be- 
ginning of this paragraph that he tells us, Moſes was vor AT L1BERTY 70 
teach or not to teach. His words are theſe, Since this dactrine was not revealed 
by God to his ſervant Moſes, it is highly probable that this Legiſlator Mays A 
' SCRUPLE of teaching it. But his Lordſhip very well knows that Stateſmen 
ſoon get the better of their ſcruples; and then, by another fetch of political 
caſuiſtry, find themſelves more at liberty than ever. | 

I had obſerved above that our noble Diſcourſer, who makes Moss ſo 
9 that he would, on no terms, afford a handle for one ſingle ſuper- 
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ſtition of Egypt to get footing among his people, has, on other occaſions, 
charged him with introducing them in the lump. He was ſenfible that his 
Inconfiſtency was likely to be detected, and therefore he now attempts , to 
obviate it. —Though he | Moſes] indulged the Iſraelites, on account of the hard- 
neſs of their hearts, and by the divine permiſſicn, as it is preſumed, in ſeveral 
obſervations and cuſtoms, which did not L AD direfly, though even they did ſo 
perhaps IN CONSEQUENCE, #70 the Polytheiſm and Idolatry of Egypt. And 
could the teaching the doctrine of a future ſtate poſſibly do more than 
LEAD IN CONSEQUENCE (as his Lordſhip elegantly expreſſes it) to the Poly- 
theiſm and Idolatry of Egypt, by drawing after it thoſe ſuperſtitious Rites and 
fabulous circumſtances, which, he tells us, then attended the popular notion 
of ſuch a State? If, for the hardneſs of their hearts, they were indulged in 
ſeveral obſervances and cuſtoms, which ouly led in conſequence to Polytheiſin 
and Idolatry, Why, for the /ame hardneſs of heart, were they not indulged 
with the doctrine of a future ſtate, which did not lead, but by a very remote 
conſequence, to Polytheiſm and Idolatry ? Eſpecially fince this hardneſs of 
heart would leſs bear denying them a pocTRIxeE fo alluring to the human 
mind, than denying them a Rite, to which habit only and old cuſtom had 
given an occaſional propenſity. Again, thoſe Rites indulged to the People, 
for the hardneſs of their hearts, had, in themſelves, little uſe or tendency to 
advance the ends of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation ; but rather retarded them : 
Whereas a future ſtate, by his Lordſhip's own confeſſion, is moft uſeful to all 
Religions, and therefore incorporated into all the Syſtems of Paganiſm ; and was 
particularly uſeful ro the Iſraelites, who were, he ſays, both a rebellious and 
a ſuperſtitious People: diſpoſitions, which not only made it neceſſary to omit 
nothing that might inforce obedience, but likewiſe facilitated the reception 
and ſupported the influence of the doctrine in queſtion, 

The Reader has here the whole of his Lordſhip's boaſted Solution of this 
important Circumſtance of the om1ss10N, in the Moſaic Law. Aud he ſecs 
how vainly this Reſolver of doubts labours to elude its force. Over- 
whelmed, as it were, with the weight of ſo irrefiſtible a Power, after long 
wriggling to get free, he at length crawls forth ; but ſo maimed and broken, 
ſo impotent and fretful, that all his remaining ſtrength is in his venom. And 
this, he now ſheds in abundance over the whole Moſaic Occonomy, Ir is 
pronounced to be a groſs impoſture; and this very circumſtance of the 


OM1$SION is given as an undoubted proof of the acculation, 
| PE — Cun 
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* Can we be ſurpriſed then (ſays his Lordſhip) that the Jews aſcribed 
cc to the all- perfect Being, on various occaſions, ſuch a conduct and ſuch 
& Laws as are inconſiſtent with his moſt obvious perfections? Can we be- 
ce lieve ſuch a conduct and ſuch Laws to have been his, on the word of the 
*« proudeſt and moſt lying Nation in the world? Many other confiderations 
© might have their place here. But I ſhall confine myſelf to one; which 
ce do not remember to have ſeen nor heard urged on one fide, nor ANTICIPATED 
© on theother. To ſhew then, the more evidently, how AazsuRD, as well as 
6 1MPIOUS It is to aſcribe theſe Moſaical Laws to God, let it be conſidered, 
© that NEITHER the people of Iſrael, nor their Legiſlator perhaps, KNEW 
© ANY THING OF ANOTHER LIFE, wherein the crimes committed in this life 
«© are to be puniſhed. Although he might have learned this Doctrine, 
« which was not ſo much a ſecret doctrine, as it may be preſumed that the 
« Unity of the ſupreme God was, amongſt the Egyptians. Whether he had 
learned both or either, or neither of them in thoſe ſchools, cannot be de- 
© termined : Bur THIS MAY BE ADVANCED WITH ASSURANCE; If Moss 
© knew, that crimes, and therefore Idolatry, one of the greateſt, were to be 
« puniſhed in another life, he deceived the people in the Covenant they 
© made, by his intervention, with God. Af he did not know it, I ſay it with 
« horror, the conſequence, according to the hypotheſis I oppoſe, muſt be, that 
* God deceived both him and them. In either caſe, a covenant or bargain 
«© was made, wherein the conditions of obedience and diſobedience were 
© not fully, nor by conſequence, fairly ſtated. The Iſraelites had better 
tc things to hope, and worſe to fear, than thoſe which were expreſſed in it: 
& and their whole hiſtory ſeems to ſhew how much need they had of theſe 
ce additional motives to reſtrain them from Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and to 
« anſwer the aſſumed Purpoſes of divine Providence *.“ 

This argument, advanced with ſo much aſſurance, his Lordſhip ſays, hedoes 
not remember to have ſeen, or heard urged on one fide, nor anticipated on the other. 
A gentle reproof, as we are to underſtand it, of the Author of the Divine 
L: gation for none but He, I think, could anticipate an objection to an 


ARGUMENT Which none but He had employed. However, though it be 
now too late to anticipate, we have ſtill time enough to anſwer, 


Let it be confidered (ſays his Lordſhip) ht perhaps Moſes Knew NoTHING 


of another life, wherein the crimes committed in this life are to be puniſhed.— 


* Vol. v. p. 194, 195. 


Conſidered 
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Conſidered by whom? Not by his Lordſhip, or his kind Readers: for his 
former reaſoning, which I will here again repeat, had brought them to 
conſider otherwiſe. Theſe are his words: © Many probable reaſons might 
ce be brought to ſhew, that this was an Egyptian doctrine before the Exode ; 
ce and this particularly, that it was propagated from Egypt, ſo ſoon at 
cc leaſt afterwards, by all thoſe who were inſtructed LIKE Mostxs, in the 
cc wiſdom of that People. He tranſported much of this wiſdom into the 
« ſcheme of Religion and Government which he gave the Iſraelites; and, 
© among other things, certain Rites, which sEEM To ALLUDE, OR HAVE A 
&© REMOTE RELATION, TO THIS DOCTRIN& *. This poſſibly might have 
recurred to his Lordſhip, while he was boaſting of his new and unanticipated 
objection; and therefore, in the tricking it up amongſt his Fracmenrs, to 
his perhaps, he adds, by a very happy corrective, although Moſes might 
have learnt this Doctrine, which was NOT so MUCH A SECRET dectrine, as 
it may be preſumed that the Unity of the ſupreme God was among jt the Egyp- 
tians, But he had done better to leave his contradictions uncorrected, and 
truſt to the rare ſagacity of his Readers to find them out. He had ever an 
ill hand at reconciling matters; ſo in the caſe before us, in the very act of 
covering one contradiction, he commits another. He is here ſpeaking of a 
future ſtate, diveſted of its fabulous circumſtances ; Perhaps, ſays he, Mos Es 
KNEW NOTHING OF ANOTHER LIFE—TWhich was NOT SO MUCH A SECRET 
doftrine as that of Unity. Now, Reader, turn back a moment, to the long 
quotation from his 239th page, and there thou wilt find, that a future 
ſtate, diveſted of its fabulous circumſtances, WAs As MUCH A SECRET Doctrine, 
as that of the Unity.—* There is reaſon to believe, that natural T heology 
* and natural Religion were iNWARD doctrines amongſt the Egyptians. 
<« Moses might be let into a knowledge of zor by being initiated into 
© thole Myſteries where the ſecret doctrine alone was taught. But we can- 
© not imagine, that the Children of Iſrael in general enjoyed the ſame pri- 
&« vilege. No, they knew nothing more than the out/ide of the Egyptian Re- 
« ligion : and if the Doctrine we ſpeak of [ A FUTURE STATE] was known to 
them, it was known only in the ſuperſtitious Rites, and with all the fa- 
« bulous circumſtances, in which it was dreſſed up ard preſented to vulgar 
& belief,” —Is not this, now, a plain declaration, that a future /{ate, di- 
* Vol. V. p. 328, 9. 
veſted 
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veſted of its fabulous circumſtances, was as much a ſecret Doctrine as the 
doctrine of the Unity? 

But his Lordſhip's contradictions are the leaſt of my concern. It is his 
preſent Argument I have now to do with. And this, he ſays, he advances 
WITH ASSURANCE, It is fit he ſhould, Mode ſiy would be very ill beſtowed 
on ſuch opinions. 

He thinks he can reduce thoſe who hold no future ſtate in the Jewiſh 
Oeconomy, to the neceſſity of owning, that Moszs, or that Gop himſelf, 
acted unfairly by the Iſraelites. How ſo, You aſk! Becauſe One or Other 
of them concealed that fate. And what if they did? Why then they 
concealed one of the actual Sanctions of moral conduct, future puniſhment. 
But who told him, that this, which, he confeſſes, was no ſanction of the 
Fewiſh Law, was yet a Sanction in the moral conduct of the Jeiſb People ? 
Who, unleſs the ARTIFICIAL THEOLOGER ? the man he moſt deſpiſes and 
decrics. | 

And, even in artificial Theology, there is nothing but the CaLvinisTICAaL 
tenet of Original Sin, which gives the leaſt countenance to ſo monſtrous an 
opinion ; every thing in the rt every thing in NAruRAL TxtoLosy, 
exclaims againſt it. 

IEsus, indeed, to prove that the departed Iſraelites | ſtill exiſted, quotes 
the title God was pleaſed to give himſelf, of the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob; and this, together with their exiſtence, proves likewiſe the 
happineſs of their condition: for the relation they are ſaid to ſtand in with 
God, ſhews them to be of his Kingdom. But we muſt remember, that 
the queſtion with his Lordſhip is, not of reward, but puniſhment. Again, 
Jesus ſpeaks (indeed in a parable) of the deceaſed rich man, as in a place 
of torment, But we muſt remember that the ſcene was laid at a time when 
the Doctrine of a future ſtate was become national. To know our hea- 
venly maſter's ſentiments on the queſtion of ſubjedion to an unknown Sanktion, 
we ſhould do well to confider his words, The ſervant which knew his 
Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did according to his will, 
ic ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes ; but he that knew not, and did commit 
« things worthy of ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes 3.“ Now the 
will of a Maſter or Sovereign, declared in his Laws, never includes in it 


* Luke Xii. ver, 47, 8. 


more 
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more than the Sanctions of thoſe Laws. The Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews expreſly diſtinguiſhes the ſanction of the Jewiſh law from that of 
the Goſpel ; and makes the difference to confiſt in this, that the one was 
of temporal puniſhments, and the other of future. He that deſpiſed Moſes's 
Law DIED without mercy under two or three witneſſes. Of how Much soRER 
PUNISHMENT, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under 
foot the fon of God * ? Which appeal is without common ſenſe or honeſty, 
on a ſuppoſition that the apoſtle held the Jews to be ſubject to future pu- 
niſhments, before that Sanction was promulged amongſt them. From the 
GospEL therefore it cannot be inferred, that the Iſraelites, while only fol- 
lowing the Law of Moſes, in which the ſanction of a future fate is not 
found, were liable or ſubject to the puniſhments of that ſtate. 

Let us ſee next, Whether naTURAL THtoLoGY, or natural Religion (as 
his Lordſhip is pleaſed, for ſome reaſon or other, to diſtinguiſh the terms), 
hath taught us, that a people, living under an extraordinary Providence or 
the immediate government of God, to whom he had given a Law and 
revealed a Religion, both ſupported by temporal ſanctions only, could be 
deemed ſubject to thoſe future puniſhments, unknown to them, which na- 
tural Religion before, and revealed Religion fince, have diſcovered to be 
due to bad men living under a common Providence. 

Narux AL RELIGION ſtandeth on this Principle, © That the Governor 
<« of the Univerſe xEwarDs and puniSHEs moral Agents,” The length 
or ſhortneſs of human exiſtence comes not primarily into the idea of Reli- 
gion ; not even into that compleat idea of Religion delivered by St. Paul, 
in his general definition of it. The Religioniſt, ſays he, muſt believe that 
God is, and that he is A REWARDER of thoſe wha ſeek him. 

While God exactly diſtributed his rewards and puniſhments here, the 
light of reaſon directed men to look no further for the Sanctions of his 
Laws. But when it came to be ſeen, that He was not always a Rewarder 
and a Puniſher here, men neceſſarily concluded, from his moral attributes, 
that he would be ſo, hereafrer : and conſequently, that this life was but a 
ſmall portion of the human duration. . Men had not yet ſpeculated on the. 
permanent nature f the Soul: And when they did ſo, that conſideration, 
which, under an #r/dinary Providence, came ſtrongly in aid of the moral 


Luke x. ver, 28, 9. 
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argument for another life, had no tendency, under the extraordinary, 'to 
open to them the proſpects of futurity : becauſe, though they ſaw the 
Soul unaffected by thoſe cauſes which brought the body to deſtruction, yet 
they held it to be equally dependent on the Will of the Creator: Who, 
amongſt the various means of its diſſolution (of which they had no idea), 
had, for aught they knew, provided one, or more than one, for that 
purpoſe. | 

In this manner was a FUTURE STATE brought, by natural light, into 
Religion: and from thenceforth became a neceſſary part of it, But under 
the Jewiſh Tyzocrkacy, God was an exact Rewarder and Puniſher, here. 
Natural light therefore evinced that under ſuch an adminiſtration, the ſub- 
jects of it did not become liable to future Puniſhments till this. ſanction was 


known amongſt them. 


Thus naTURAL and REVEALED REL1610n ſhew, that his Lordſhip ca- 
tumniated both, when he affirmed, that, according to the hypotheſis he p. 
poſed, Moss DECEIVED the people in the Covenant they made, by his interven- 
tion with God : Or that, if Meſes did not know the ne of a future ſtate, 
then Gop DECEIVED both him and them. 

Should it be aſked, how God will deal with wicked men thus dying 
under the Moſaic Diſpenſation ? I will anſwer, in the words of Dr, Sax. 
CLARKE, on a like occaſion. He had demonſtrated a ſelf- moving Subſtance 
to be immaterial, and ſo, not periſhable like Bodies. But, as this demon- 
{ration included the Souls of irrational animals, it was aſked, ** How theſe 
were to be diſpoſed of, when they had left their reſpective habitations?“ 
To which he very properly replies,“ Certainly, the omnipotent and infinitely 
«* wiſe God may, without any great difficulty, be ſuppoſed to have more 
« ways of diſpoſing of his Creatures“ [I add, with perfect juſtice and 
equity, and with equal meaſure, to al his ereatures as well accountable as 


unaccountable] “than we are, at preſent, let into. the ſecret of *,”— 
But if the Author of the Divine Legation has not promiſed more than he 


can perform (as his long delay gives his well-wrſhers cauſe to ſuſpect and 
his ill-wiſhers to hope) this matter will be explained at large, in his ac- 
count of the Schi rURE DocTrINE or THE REDEMPTION, Which, be 
Ras told us, is to have a place in his laſt Volume. 


* Octavo Tracts againſt Dodwell and Collins, p. 103. 
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Nothing now remains of this objection but what relates to the ſanction 
of future rewards: And I would by no means deprive the faithful Iſraelites 
of theſe, His Lordſhip therefore has this to make his beſt of : and, in his 
opinion, the beſtowing even of a reward, to which one has no title, is foul 
dealing; for he joins it with puniſhment, as if his conſequence, againſt 
God's juſtice and goodneſs, might be equally deduced from either of 
them.—A covenant, ſays he, was made, wherein the conditions of obedience 
and diſobedience were not FULLY, ner, by conſequence, FAIRLY ſlated. The 
Iſraelites bad BETTER THINGS TO HOPE, and worſe to fear, than theſe which 
were expreſſed in it. Though it be hard on a generous BenefaZor to be de- 
nied the right of giving more than he had promiſed; it is till harder 
on the poor Dependant, that he is not at liberty to receive more. True it 

is, that, in this caſe, the conditions are not FULLY ſtated; and therefore, 
according to his Lordſhip's Logic, BY CONSEQUENCE Nor FalRLY. To 
- ſtrengthen this Conſequence, his Lordſhip concludes in theſe words — And 
their whole Hiſtory ſeems to fhew how much need they had of theſe addi- 
tional motives | future Rewards and Puniſhments] to reftrain them from 
Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and to anſter the ASSUMED purpoſes of Divine 
Providence. 

Whoever. puts all theſe things together“ That Moſes was himſelf of 

the race of Iſrael—was learned in all the wiſdom of Egypt—and capable 
of freeing his People from their Yoke—that he brought them within fight 
of the promiſed Land; a fertile Country, which they were to conquer and 
inhabit that he inſtituted a ſyſtem of Laws, which has been the admi- 
ration of the wiſeſt men of all ages—that he underſtood the doctrine of a 
FUTURE-STATE z and, by his knowledge gained in Egypt, was not ignorant 
of the efficacy of it in general; and by his full experience of the rebellious 
and ſuperſtitious temper of his own People, could not but ſee how uſeful 
it would have been to them in particular.” — Whoever, I ſay, puts all 
theſe things together (and all theſe things are amongſt his Lordſhip 's 
CONCESS10Ns) and at the ſame time conſiders, that Mos Es, throughout 
his whole ſyſtem of Law and Religion, is entirely filent concerning a fu- 
ture ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, will, I believe, conclude, that 
there was ſomething more in the om1ss10n than Lord BoLinczRoKE could 
fathom, or, at leaſt, was willing to diſcover, 
Bb 2 But 


1 ; 
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But let us turn from Mos Es's conduct, (which will be elſewhere con- 
ſidered at large) to his Lordſhip's, which is our preſent buſineſs. 

1. Firſt, he gives us his conjectures, to account for the Omiſſion, ex- 
clufive of Mosss's Divine Legation : but, as if diſſatisfied with them himſelf 
(which he well might be, for they deſtroy one another), 

2. He next attempts, you ſee, to prove, that the Zegation could not 
be divine, from this very circumſtance of the omiſſion. 

3. But now he will go further, and demonſtrate that an txTraorp- 


NARY PROVIDENCE, ſuch a one as is repreſented by Moſes, and which, the 


Author of the Divine Legation has proved, from the circumſtance of the 
OMISSION, Was actually adminiſtered in the Jewiſh Republic, could not 
poſſibly be adminiſtered, without deſtroying free will; without making 
Virtue ſervile ; and without relaxing univerſal benevolence. 

4. And laſtly, to make all ſure, he ſhuts up the account by ſhewing, 
that an extraordinary Providence could anſwer no reaſonable end or 
purpoſe. 

In his firſt and Iaſt order of evaſions, he ſeems to be alone ; but in the 
ſecond and third, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing many an orthodox Writer 
againſt the Divine Legation in CONFEDERACY with him, to uſe his Lord- 
ſhip's language, when he ſpeaks of the good underſtanding between 
Divixks and ATHEISTS. 

I have examined his firſt and ſecond order. The third and fourth re- 
main to be conſidered; it is the laſt refuge of his infidelity. 

1. His principal objection to the adminiſtration of an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, ſuch as Mos Es promiſed to his people, on the part of Gop, is, 
that it would DESTROY FREE-WILL, But here let me obſerve, that he af- 
fects to diſguiſe the immediate Object of his attack; and, in arguing 


againſt an extraordinary Providence, chuſes to confider it in the general, as 


the point riſes out of an imaginary diſpute between Himſelf and the 
Divines ; who, he pretends, are diſſatisfied with the preſent order of 
things, and require, as the terms of their acquieſcence in God's govern- 
ment, the adminiſtration of an equal Providence, here. But, this obliquity 
in diſguiſing the true object of his attack, not being of itſelf ſufficient to 
embarras the queſtion, he further ſupports it by a prevarication : for it is 
not true, that Divines are diffatisfied with the preſent order of things, or 
that they require a better. All abe ground they ever gave his Lordſhip 


for 
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for imputing this ſcandal to them, being only their aſſertion, “ That if the. 
preſent ſtate be the whole of Man's exiſtence, then the juſtice of God 
would have more exactly diſpenſed good and evil here : but, as he has nor 
done ſo, it follows, that there will be a ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments 
hereafter.” | 

This premiſed, I proceed to his firſt objection, — In good earneſt (ſays 
&« his Lordſhip) is a ſyſtem of particular providences, in which the ſu- 
4 preme Being, or his Angels, like his Miniſters to reward, and his Execu- 
e tioners to puniſh, are conſtantly employed in the affairs of mankind, 
% much more reaſonable ?” {than the Gods of Epicokus or the morals of 
Pol EMO]. Would the jus ric of God be more MANIFEST in ſuch a ſtate 
« of things than in the preſent ? I ſee no room for MER on the part of 
« Man, nor for jusrick on the part of God, in a ſuch a ſtate *.“ 

His Lordſhip aſks, whether the Juſtice of God would be more manifeſt in 
ſuch a ſtate of things, where good is conſtantly diſpenſed to the virtuous, 
and evil to the wicked, than in the preſent, where good and evil happen 
indifferently to all men? If his Lordſhip, by zhe preſent ſtate of things, in- 
cludes the rectiſication of them in a future ſtate, I anſwer, that the ju/tice of 
God would not be more manifeſt, but equally and fully manifeſt in either 
caſe. If his Lordſhip does not include this rectification in a future ſtate, 
then I anſwer his queſtion by another : Would the Juſtice of the Civil 
Magiſtrate be more manifeſt, where he exactly diſpenſes rewards to good 
men, and puniſhment to evil, than where he ſuffers the Cunning and the 
Powerful to carve for themſelves ? 

But he ſees. no room for merit on the part of Man, nor Juſtice on the part 
of God. If he does not fee, it is his own fault, It is owing to his pre- 
varicating both with himſelf and his Reader; to the turning his view from 
the Scripture-repreſentation of an equal Providence, to the iniquities of 
Calviniſtical election, and to the partialities of Fanatics concerning the fa- 
voured workings of the Spirit; and to his giving theſe to the. reader, in its 
ſtead. How dextrouſly does he ſlide Enthuſiaſin and Predeſtination into the 
Scripture doctrine of an equal Providence !—1f ſome men were DETERMINED 
*F0-GOODNESS by the ſecret workings of the ſpirit, &c. Yes indeed, it you will 
be fo kind to allow him, that under an equal Providence, the Will is 
over-ruled, he will be able to ſhew you, there is an end of all merit and 


Vol. V. p. 426, 6. e 
demerit, 
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demerit. But this ſubſtituting arT1FICIAL THEO ox (as he calls it when 
he is in an humour to abuſe it) in the place of bible-theology, is his 
uſual leger-de-main. So again, — I can conceive ſtill leſs, that individual 
Creatures before they have done either good or evil, nay, before their aflual 
ex flerce, can be the objects of predilection or averſion, of love or hatred, to 
God. Who, of the Goſpel-Divines, againſt whom he is here writing, 
would have him conceive any thing of this at all? It is the arTiIericrar 
THEOLOGER, the depraver, as he ſays, of the Goſpel, who would draw him 
into ſo abſurd a ſyſtem, But what has this exploded Theology, that 
abounds only in human inventions, to do with the extraordinary Provi- 
dence, repreſented in holy Writ! To ſay, that this Providence takes 
away man's merit and God's juſtice, is confounding all our ideas of right 
and wrong. Is it not the higheſt merit of a rational creature to comply 
with that motive which has moſt real weight? And is not God's juſtice 
then moſt manifeſt when the order of things preſent feweſt difficulties and 
obſcurities in our contemplation of it? His Lordſhip was plainly in theſe 
ſentiments, when, arguing againſt God's compliance with the Jewiſh Hard- 
neſs of heart, he thought it more becoming the Maſter of the Univerſe, to 
bend the perverſe ſtiffneſs of their Wills : and, when, arguing againſt a 
future flate from the preſent good order of things, he will ſhew, he ſays, 
AGAINST D1VINES AND ATHEISTS IN CONJUNCTION, that there is little or 
no irregularity in the preſent diſpenſations of Providence; at leaſt, not fe 
much as the World commonly imagine. And why was this paradox ad- 
vanced, but from a conſciouſneſs that the more exact the preſent adminiſ- 
tration of God's providence appeared, the more manifeſt it made his Juſ- 
tice? But now his Lordſhip's followers may be apt to ſay, that their Maſter 
has here done no more, indeed ſcarce ſo much, at leaſt not in ſo expreſs 
terms, as a celebrated Prelate, in one of his diſcourſes at the Temple; who 
tells us, That an immediate and viſible interpoſition of Providence in 
« Behalf of the righteous, and for the puniſhment of the wicked, would 
© INTERFERE WITH THE FREEDOM OF MORAL AGENTS, AND NOT LEAVE 
* ROOM FOR THEIR TRYAL *,” But they who object this to us have not 
confidered the nature of moral differences. For, as another learned Pre- 
late well obſerves, A little experience may convince us, that the ſame thing, 
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at different times, is not the ſame *. Now if different times may make ſuch 
alterations in identity, what muſt different men do? The thing ſaid being by 
all candid interpretation to be regulated on the purpoſe of ſaying. 

2. Lord Bolingbroke's ſecond objection againſt an equal Providence is, 
that it would MAKE VIRTUE, SERVILE —* If the Good, beſides the enjoy- 
*« ment of all that happineſs which is inſeparable from Virtue, were ex- 
© empted from all kinds of evil, and if the Wicked, befides all thoſe evils 
ce which are inſeparable from Vice, and thoſe which happen to all men in 
„ the ordinary courſe of events, were expoſed to others that the hand of 
ce God inflicted on them iu an extraordinary manner, ſuch good men would 
& have VERY LITTLE MERIT; they would have, while they continued to 
« be good, no other merit than that of children, who are cajoled into their 
* duty; or than that of Galley-ſlaves, who ply at the oar, becauſe they hear 
& and ſee and fear the laſh of the boatſwain +.” | 

If the perfection of a rational Creature confiſt in acting according to rea- 
ſon; and if his merit riſes in proportion as he advances in perfection; How 
can that ſtate, which beſt ſecures him from acting irrationally, leſſen or take 
away his merit? Are the actions of the Deity of leſs worth for his moral 
incapacity of being unjuſt or malignant? The motive which induces to 
right action is indeed more or leſs excellent according to the dignity or nature 
of the Agent : But the queſtion here is not concerning the excellence, but 
the power of the motive to turn Ac ri into Pas$10N; which is the only 
way I can conceive of deſtroying merit in the ſubject. Now I hold, that this 
fancy, That motives exterior to the Being on which they work, are able to 
turn an Agent to a Patient, is one of the greateſt of Phyſical abſurdities; 
and therefore commonly goes about diſguiſed, in the garb of Metaphy/icce. 
For while acency remains, MERIT ſubſiſts: the degrees of which do not 
depend on the leſs or greater force which the motives have on the affections, 
but on the mare or leſs reaſon of the choice. In a word, there is no other 
way of taking away the merit and demerit of human actions, than by taking 
away agency, and making Man paſhve, or, in other terms, A MACHINE. 

But, to expoſe in a more popular way the futility of this reaſoning, it 
will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the objection holds equally againſt all re- 
hgeious Sanctions whatſoever. And fo indeed it was fairly urged by Lord 
Shafteſbury : who pretended that every motive regarding SELF, tended to 
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ſervilize Virtue. Without doubt, one ſort, juſt as much as another; a 
future Rate, juſt as well as an equal Providence. Nay, if we were to appre- 
ciate matters very nicely, it would ſeem, that a future ſtate without an equal 
providence (for they are always to be conſidered ſeparately, as they belong to 
different Diſpenſations) would more ſtrongly incline the Will, than an equa! 
providence without a ſuture late: as the value of future above preſent good 
is, in this caſe, immenſely great. But the human mind being ſo conſtituted, 
that the diſſance of good takes off proportionably from its influence, this 
brings the force of the two ſanctions nearer to an equality; which at length 
proves but this, That the objection to the merit of Virtue holds againſt all re- 
ligious ſanctions whatſoever. In the uſe of which objection, Lord Shafteſbury 
was not only more ingenuous, as he urged it againſt them al, but more 
conſiſtent, as he urged it on his doctrine of a perfect difintere/tedneſs in our 
nature; whereas Lord Bolingbroke is amongſt thoſe who hold, that /e/f- 
tove and ſocial, though coincident, are two eſſential principles i in the human 
frame. 
c That two conſiſtent motions act the Soul, 
% And one regards 1TSELF, and one the WHOLE.“ 

But we might go further, and retort upon both theſe noble Adverſaries of 
Religion, that the charge of making virtue ſervile affects all moral, as well as 
religious ſanctions; as well that, whoſe exiſtence they allow, as thoſe which 
they would perſuade us to be viſionary ; both theſe illuſtrious Patrons of in- 
fidelity acknowledging that moral ſanction which ariſes from God's making the 
practice of virtue our INTEREST as well as duty *, Now intere/t and ſervility 
is, it ſeems, the ſame thing, with theſe generous Spirits, as it was with the 
good old woman, 7-inville ſpeaks of, amongſt the Enthuſiaſts of Syria, who 
carried about a pan of live-coals in one hand, and a diſh of cold water in 
the other, to burn up Paradiſe and to extinguiſh Hell, that men might be 
brought to ſerve God diſpaſſionately, without hope or fear.—So near a-kin 
are Fanaticiſm and Free-thinking, that their nature betrays them even when 
they ſtrive moſt to hide their common parentage. | 
His Lordſhip's third cavil to an equal Providence is, that it would RELAX 
GENERAL BENEVOLENCE. 

« But would there not be, at the ſame time, ſome further defect 
© in this ſcheme? TI think there would. It ſeems to me, that theſe good 
«© men being thus diſtinguiſhed by panicular providences, in their favour, 
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ce from the reſt of mankind, might be apt either not to contract, or to 

„ 10sE THAT GENERAL BENEVOLENCE, Which is a fundamental Principle 
c of the Law of Nature, and that PusLic $P1R1T, which is the life and 
« ſoul of Society. God has made the practice of morality our intereſt, as 
« well as our duty. But men who found themſelves conſtantly protected 
ce from the evils that fell on others, might grow inſenfibly to think them- 
cc ſelyes unconcerned in the common fate: and if they relaxed in their zeal 
« for the Public good, they would relax in their virtue; for public good is 
ce the object of Virtue, They might do worſe ; ſpiritual pride might infect 
« them. They might become in their own imaginations the little Flock, 
cc or the choſen Sheep. Others have been ſo by the mere force of Enthu- 
« ſiaſm, without any ſuch inducements as thoſe which we aſſume, in the 
« ſame caſe; and experience has ſhewn, that there are no Wolves like 
« theſe Sheep *.“ 

The caſe aſſumed, to which his Lordſhip objects, and againſt which he 
pretends to argue, is that of an equal Providence tvhich exactly diftributcs 
good to Virtue, and to Vice, evil. Now the preſent objection to ſuch a ſtate 
is, an' pleaſe you, that this favourable diſtinttion of good, to the virtuous 
man, would be apt to deftroy his general benevolence and public ſpirit, Theſe, 
in his Lordſhip's account, and ſo in mine too, are the moſt ſublime of all 
Virtues; and therefore, it is agreed, they will be moſt highly rewarded : 
But the tendency of this favourable diſtinction, if you will believe him, 
may prove the loſs of general benevolence and public ſpirit. As much as this 

| ſhocks common ſenſe, his Lordſhip has his reaſon. God has made the 
practice of morality our INTEREST as well as duty. But men, who find them- 
ſelves conſtantly protected from the evils that fall on others, might grow inſen- 
ſibly to think themſelves unconcerned in the common fate. 

God has made the practice of morality our INTEREST as well as duty, With- 
out doubt he has. But does it not continue to be our inter, under an 
equal, as well as under an unequal Providence? Nay, is it not more evi- 
dently and invariably ſo, in the abſence of thoſe inequalities which hinder 
our ſeeing clearly, and feeling conſtantly, that /e practice of ni is our 
INTEREST as well as duty? 

But men wbo found themſelves conflantly protected from the evils that fall 
on others, might grow inſenſibly to think themſelves unconcerned in the common 
FATE, What are thoſe evils, under an equal Providence, which fall on 
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others, and from which the good man is protected? Are they not the pu- 
niſhments inflicted on the wicked? And how is the good man protected from 
them? Is it not by his perſeverance in Virtue ? It is therefore impoffible 
he ſhould grow unconcerned to thoſe evils which his Lordſhip calls the 
common fate, when he ſees his intereſt and his duty fo cloſely connected, that 
there is no way of avoiding thoſe evils but by perſevering in virtue. But 
the name of common fate, which he gives unto them, detects his prevarica- 
tion, He pretends to reaſon againſt an equal Providence, yet flurs in upon 
us, in its ſtead, a Providence which only protects good men; or rather one cer- 
tain ſpecies of good men; and leaves all other to their COMMON FATE, But ad- 
mit it poſſible for the good man to relax in his benevolence, and to grow in- 
ſenſible to the common fate: there is, in the flate here aſſumed, a fpeedy means 
of bringing him to himſelf; and that is, his being no longer protected from 
the evils that fall on others: for when men relax in their benevolence, his 
Lordſhip tells you, they relax in their virtue: and, give me leave to tell his 
Lordſhip, that when men relax in their virtue, an equal Providence relaxes 
in its protection; or, to ſpeak more properly, the rewards of virtue are 
abated in proportion. ; 

However, ſpiritual pride (he ſays) might infect the virtuous, thus protected: 
And this he will prove d fortiori, from the caſe of EnTavs1AsTs ; who only 
imagine they bave this protection, and have it not, Now, what if we ſhould 
ſay, it is this very entbuſiaſtic ſpirit itſelf, and not the viſions of Protection it 
is apt to raiſe, which is the true cauſe of ſpiritual pride? ENTHUSIASM is 
that temper of mind, in which the imagination has got the better of the 
judgment. In this diſordered ſtate of things, Enthuſiaſm, when it happens 
to be turned upon religious matters, becomes FANATICISM : and this, in its 
extreme, begets the fancy of our being the peculiar favourites of Heaven. 
Now, every one ſees, that SPIRITUAL PRIDE is the cauſe, and not the ect 
of the diſorder. For what but ſpiritual pride, ſpringing out of preſumptive 
holineſs, could bring the Fanatic to fracy himſelf exalted above the com- 
mon condition of the Faithful? It is true, when he is got thus far, the folly 
which brought him hither, may carry him further ; and then, all to come 
will be indeed the effect of his diſorder. But ſuppoſe it were not the en- 
thuſiaſtic Spirit, but the viſions of protection, it is apt to raiſe, which is the 
cauſe of ſpiritual pride; Is there no difference between a viſon and a reality? 

Fancy may occafion thoſe diſorders which Fact may remove. This, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, is the caſe here: The real communication of Grace purifies 
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thoſe paſſions, and exalts them into virtues, which the ſtrong deluſion of 
ſuch a ſtate only renders more groſs and violent. And here it may be worth 
while to take notice, that his Lordſhip, in this objection to an extraordinary 
Providence, from the hurt it does to general benevolence, ſeems to have had 
the Jewiſh People in his eye; who in the latter ages of their Republic were 
commonly charged, and perhaps not altogether unjuſtly, with want of be— 
nevolence to the reſt of mankind: a fact, which though it makes nothing 
for his purpoſe, makes very much for mine, as it furniſnes me with an ex- 
ample to ſupport what is here ſaid of Fanaticiſm; an infirmity pretty ge— 
neral amongſt the Jews of thoſe Ages. They had outlived their extraordi- 
nary Providence; but not the memory, nor even the effects of it; nay, the 
warmer tempers were hardly brought to think it had ceaſed. This filled 
them with ſpiritual pride, as the elect of God ; a diſpoſition which, it is 
confeſſed, tends readily to deſtroy or to re/ax general benevolence. But 
what now are the natural conſequences, which the actual adminiſtration of 
an equal Providence would have on the human mind? In this caſe, as in 
the other, a warm temper, whoſe object was Religion, would be obnoxious 
to the common weakneſs of our nature, and too apt to diſgrace itſelf by 
ſpiritual pride: but as this is one of the vices which an equal Providence is 
always at hand to puniſh, the cure would be direct and ſpeedy. The reco- 
vered Votary, we will now ſuppoſe to be received again into the number of 
the Good; and to find himſelf in the /irtle flock and chaſen ſheep, as they are 
nick-named by this noble Writer, Well, but his danger is not yet over ; 
the ſenſe of this high prerogative of humanity might revive, in a warm tem- 
per, the till unmortified ſeeds of ſpiritual pride. Admit this to be the 
caſe ; what follows? His pride revives indeed, but it is only to be again 
humbled : for puniſhment is ſtill cloſely attendant on vice and folly. At 
length, this holy diſcipline, the neceſſary conſequence of an equal Provi- 
dence, effectually does its work; it puriſies the mind from low and ſelfiſh 
partialities, and adorns the Will with general benevolence, public ſpirit, 
and love of all its fellow-creatures. 

What then could ſupport his Lordſhip in ſo perverſe a judgment concern- 
ing the ſtate and condition of good men under an equal Providence? ' hat 
which ſupports all his other inſults on Religion ; his ſophiſtical change of 
the queſtion, He objects to an equal Providence (which, Religioniſts pre- 
tend, hath been adminiſtered during one period of the Diſpenſation of 
Grace) where good men are conſtantly rewarded, and wicked men as con- 
CC.2 ” ſtantly 
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ſtantly puniſhed ; and he takes the matter of his objection from the fanatical 
idea of a favoured elełt (which never exiſted but in over-heated brains), 
where reward and puniſhment. are diſtributed, not on the proportions of 
merit and de-merit, but on the diabolic dreams of certain eternal decrees of 
election and reprobation, unrelated to any human principle of juſtice, 

But now, Reader, keep the queſtion ſteadily in your eye, and his Lord- 
ſhip's reaſoning in this paragraph diſcloſes ſuch a complication of abſurdities 
as will aſtoniſh you. You ſee an equal Providence, which, in and through 
the very act of rewarding benevolence, public ſpirit, and humility, becomes 
inſtrumental in producing, in thoſe ſo rewarded, ſelfiſhneſs, neglect of the 
public, and ſpiritual pride. 

His Lordſhip's laſt objection to an extraordinary Providence i is, that it 
would NoT ANSWER ITS END. 

« I will conclude this head (ſays he) by obſerving, that we have example 
« as well as reaſon for us, when we reject the hypotheſis of particular Pro- 
« yidences. God was the king of the Jewiſh People. His preſence reſided 
« amongſt them, and his juſtice was manifeſted daily in rewarding and pu- 
© niſhing by unequivocal, ſignal, and miraculous interpofitions of his power. 
© The effect of all was this, the People rebelled at one time and repented at 
another. Particular Providences, directed by God himſelf immediately, 
« upon the ſpot, if I may ſay fo, had particular temporal effects only, none 
« general nor laſting: and the People were ſo little ſatisfied with this 
« ſyſtem of Government that they depoſed the ſupreme Being, and infiſted 
* to have another King, and to be governed like their neighbours *.“ 

In ſupport of this laſt objection, the Reader ſees, his Lordſhip was forced 
to throw off the maſk, and fairly to tell us what he aimed at; that is to ſay, 
to diſcredit the extraordinary Providence mentioned by Moſes. An equal 
Providence, ſays he, will not anſwer its end. What is its end? Here, his 
prevarications bring us, as uſual, to our diſtinctions, When this Providence 
is adminiſtered for the ſake of Particulars, its firſt end is to diſcipline us in 
virtue, and keep us in our duty: When adminiſtered for the ſake of a m- 


- munity, its firſt end is to ſupport the Inſtitution it had erected. Now his 


Lordſhip, proceeding from reaſon to example, gives us this of the Jewiſh 
Republic, to prove that an equal or extraordinary Providence does not anſwer 
one or other or both theſe ends. 
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But it is unlucky for him, that here, where he employs the example, 
he cannot forbear, any more than in numberleſs other places of his writings, 
to tell us that he believes nothing of the matter. Hote ling this Theecracy 
may be ſaid to have continued (ſays he) I am quite unconcerned to know, and 
ſhould be forry to misſpend my time in inquiring. The example then is unreal, 
and only brought as an argument ad hominem. But, the misfortune is, that 
no laws of good reaſoning will admit ſuch an argument ad hominem on this 
queſtion, Of the EFFECTS of @ REAL extraordinary Providence; becauſe the 
nature of the effects of a RAL Providence can never be diſcovered by the 
effects of a PRETENDED one, To ſay the truth, his Lordſhip is at preſent 
out of luck. For had he indeed believed the extraordinary Providence of 
the Jews to be real, his own repreſentation of the caſe would, on his own 
principles, have proved it but pretended. For 'tis a principle with him, 
that where the means do not produce the end, ſuch means (all pretences 
notwithſtanding) are but human inventions. It is thus he argues againſt 
the Divinity of the Chriſtian Religion ; which he concludes to be an im- 
poſture from its not having effected that laſting reformation of manners, 
which he ſuppoſes was its principal deſign to accompliſh. | 

So far as to the cxoice of his example. He manages no better in the 
APPLICATION of it. 

We have diſtinguiſhed, concerning the ends of an extraordinary Provi— 
dence. Let us ſuppoſe now, that his Lordſhip takes the principal end of 
the Jewiſh Theocracy to be the reformation of Particulars. He refers to 
their hiſtory, and pretends to ſhew they were not reformed. Now, what- 
ever other conſequences may attend this ſuppoſed Fact, the moſt obvious 
and glaring is this, That his Lordſhip, in proceeding from reaſon to ca- 
ample, has given us ſuch an example as overturns or ſuperſedes all his rca- 
ſoning. According to his reaſoning, an extraordinary Providence would 
tye virtue and good manners ſo faſt down upon every Individual, that his 
very Will would be forced, and the merit of doing what he had not in | 15 
power to forbear, abſolutely deſtroyed. The Reader would now perhaps 
expect his example ſhould confirm this pretended Fact? Juſt otherwiſe. His 
example ſhews his fact to be a fiction, and that men remained as bad as ever. 

But I have no need of taking any artificial advantage of his I ordſhip's 
bad reaſoning. For, when we ſee it ſo conſtantly oppoſed to truth, it is far 
from being an additional diſcredit to it, that it is as conſtantly oppoſed to 
itſelf. h pe 
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The truth indeed is, that the great and principal end of the Jewisn 
THEOCRaACY, was to keep that People a ſeparate nation, under their own 
Law and Religion, till the coming of the Mzss14an; and to prepare things 
for his reception by preſerving amongſt them the doctrine of the Unity. 
Now, to judge whether the Theocracy or extraordinary Providence effected 
its end, we have only to confider, Whether this people, to the coming of 

Chriſt, did continue a diſtinEt Nation ſeparated from all the other tribes of 
Mankind, and diſtinguiſhed from them, by the worſhip of the one true God. 
And on enquiry, we ſhall find, they not only did continue thus diſtinct and 
diſtinguiſhed, but have ſo continued ever fince. A Circumſtance which, 

| having no example amongſt any other People, is ſufficient to convince us, 
that there muſt have been ſome amazing power in that Theocracy, which 
could go on operating for ſo many ages after the extraordinary adminiſtra» 
tion of it had ceaſed. Let us conclude therefore, that his Lordſhip having 
nothing to urge againſt the due efficacy of this extraordinary Providence. 
but that, the people rebelled at one time and repented at another, and that this 


Providence had only temporary effefts, is the moſt ample confeſſion of his 
defeat. 
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P. 4. ET ſome writers againſt the Divine Legation will have it, 
[A]. that from the very context [ver. 16, 17. To Abraham and his 
ſeed were the promiſes made, &c. The covENANT that was confirmed before of God 
in Chriſt, &c. it appears that St. Paul means, the Law was ADDED not barely 
to the Patriarchal Religion, but to the promiſe of the inheritance, the covenant 
that was confirmed before of God; and from thence, conclude that the Jewiſh 
Religion had the doctrine of a future ſtate. This it is to have a retroſpective 
view, and with a microſcopic eye! For had they, when they went one ſtep 
backward, but gone ts, they would have ſeen, St. Paul could not poſſibly 
have had their meaning in view, for at ver. 15. he expreſly ſays,—though 
it be but a MAx's coveENnanT | much Jeſs if it be Gop's] yet if it be con- 
firmed, no man diſannulleth or aDDETH thereto. The Law therefore men- 
tioned as ADDED in the 19th verſe, cannot be underſtood, in the Apoſtle's 
ſenſe, as being added to the covEnanT that was confirmed before of 
God in Chriſt, or indeed to any thing, but to the Patriarchal Religion of 

the Unity. | = 
P. 16. [BJ. —ll | Ninus fils de Belus] ne peut tre inventeur de I'ido- 
latrie qui etoit bien plus ancienne; je ne dis pas ſeulement en Egypte, 
mais meme au dela de ]I'Euphrate, puiſque Rachel deroba les Teraphims, 
Sc. — Il faut aller en Egypte pour trouver ſur cela quelque choſe du mieux 
fonde. Grotius eroit que, du temps de Joſeph, Vidolatrie n'etoit point en- 
core commune en Egypt. Cependant on voit des-lors dans ce pays un ex- 
treme attachement a la magie, a la divination, aux augures, a Vinterpretation 
des ſonges, &c.—Moyſe defend d'adorer aucune figure, ni de ce qui eſt viſible 
dans les cieux ni de ce qui eſt fur la terre, ni de ce qui eſt dans les eaux. Voila 
la defenſe generale d'adorer les aſtres, les animaux, & les poiflons. Le veau 
d'or etoit une imitation du dieu Apis. La niche de Moloch, dont parle Amos, 
etoit apparemment portèe avec une figure du ſoleil, Moyle defend aux He- 
| | breux 
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brevx d'immoler aux boucs, comme ils ont fait autrefois. La mort en 
| Fhonneur duquel il defend de faire le devil, etoit le meme qu'Oſiris. Beel- 
phegor, aux myſteres duquel ils furent entrainez par les femmes de Madian, 
&toit Adonis. Moloch cruelle divinits, a laquelle on immoloit des victimes 
humaines, étoit commune du tems de Moyſe, auſh-bien que ces abominables 
ſacrifices. Les Chananeens adoroient des motiches & d'autres inſectes, au 
rapport de Pauteur de la ſageſſe. Le meme auteur nous parle des Egyp- 
tiens d'alors comme d'un peuple plonge dans toutes ſortes d'abominations, 
& qui adoroit toutes ſortes d'animaux, meme les plus dangereux, & les 
plus nuifibles. Le pays de Chanaan étoit encore plus corrumpu. Moyſe 
ordonne d'y abbattre les autels, les bois ſacrez, les idoles, les monumens 
ſuperſtitieux, II parle des enclos, où Von entretenoit un feu eternel en Phon- 
neur du ſoleil, Voila la plus indubitable epoque qui nous ayons de Þido- 
latrie. Mais ce n'eſt point une epoque qui nous en montre ſa ſource & le 
commencement, ni meme le progres & Vavancement : elle nous preſente 
une idolatrie achevce, & portée a ſon comble ; les aſtres, les hommes, 
les animaux memes adorez comme autant divinitez ; la magie, la divina- 
tion, Vimpiete au plus haut point od elles puiſſent aller: enfin le crime, 
& les deſordres honteux, ſuites ordinaires du culte ſuperſtitieux & 
de regle. Calmet, Diſſert. ſur l'Origine de VIdolatrie, tom. I. p. 431, 
432. Thus far this learned writer. And without doubt, his account of 
the early and over- bearing progreſs of idolatry is exact. Another writer, 
who would paſs for ſuch, is in different ſentiments. He thinks its riſe and 
progreſs much lower. F we look (ſays he) amongſt the Canaanites, we ſhall 
find no reaſon to imagine that there was a religion different from that of Abra- 
ham. Abraham travelled up and down many years in this country, and was 
reſpefted by the inhabitants of it, as a perſon in great ſavour with God, &c, 
And again, Abrabam was entertained by Pharaoh without the appearance of 
any indiſpoſition towards him, or any the leaſt ſign of their having a different 
religion from that which Abraham himſelf profeſſed and praiſed. Connect. 
of Sac. and Prof. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 309 and 312.) But here the learned author 
was deceived. by mere modern ideas. He did not reflect on that general 
Principle of intercommunity, ſo eſſential to paganiſm, which made all its 
| followers diſpoſed to receive the God of Abraham as a true, though tutelary, 
Deity. Joſephus (the genius of whoſe times could not but give him a 
light notion of this matter) ſaw well the confiſtency between the veneration 
paid 
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paid to Abraham's God, and the idolatry of the venerators ; as appears from 
his making that Patriarch the firſt who propagated the belief of one God, 
after the whole race of mankind was ſunk into idolatry ; and at the ſame time 
making all thoſe with whom he had to do, pay reverence to his God. Of 
Abraham he thus ſpeaks, AA rzro x @goveiv tn” aptly rife rw A noa, 
Kal Thy wept Ts Sta dofav, iv anao Cuwieaiviy EQ, Navi N AE Ivo. 
Ipwr©- Sy roh Otov anopivaclha Injrs:ycv TWy GAWV d. |. i. c. 7. He makes 
the idolatrous prieſts of Egypt tell Pharaoh at once, that the peſtilence was 
ſent from God in puniſhment for his intended violation of the ſtranger's 
wife: ald piiviv Oel rd driver aura mapeivat antrIaroy ol iegers, i olg Ano ivys 
Cpioa 18 Levs ri vνννẽx.. c. 8. And Abimelech, in the ſame circumſtances, 
as ready to own the ſame author of his pumiſhment. Sage wee; 3; piss, 
ws 6 Orcs abr rar inxyayo THY voooy oͤrkg Exdixing TE Fννe QUA%oouy νννννçy 
abr Thy yuan. C. 12. Antiq. 

P. 23. [C] Theſe conſiderations will lead us to a right apprehenſion of 
that part of the hiſtory of Jeſus, where James and John, on the inhoſpita- 
ble behaviour of a village of Samaria, ſay to their Maſter, in the Legal 
ſpirit of the Jewiſh ceconomy, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven and conſume them, even as Elias did? But he turned, and 
rebuked them, and ſaid, Ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of. For the 
Son of Man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, but to ſave them. [Luke ix. 
54, 55, 56.] i. e. You conſider not that you are no longer under the Diſ- 
penſation of Works (in which a ſeverity of this kind was juſt and neceſſary), 
but, of Grace, in which all reſtraint and puniſhment of opinions would be 
miſchievous and unlawful. Here we ſee the very diſpoſition to intolerance 
in James and John is ſeverely cenſured. Yet the ſame temper in Paul, 
even when proceeding into act, is paſſed over without reproof, when Jeſus, 
after his reſurrection, is pleaſed to reveal his truth to him in a miraculous 
manner, Our Lord, inſtead of condemning the nature of the practice, only 
aſſures him of the vanity of its effects, It is hard for thee to kick againſt the 
pricks. [Acts ix. 5.] The reaſon of this different treatment is evident. 
James and John had given their names to the Religion of Jeſus, in which 
all force was unjuſt. Paul was yet of the Religion of Moſes, where re- 
ſtraint was lawful. On this account it is that this Apoſtle, when ſpeaking 
of his merits as a Jew, expreſſes himſelf in this manner, For ye have heard 


of my converſation in time paſt ; how that beyond meaſure I yERSECUTED the 
Vol. III. WER Dd church 
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church of God, and waſted it: and pROITED in the Jew religion above 
many my equals in mine own nation. [Gal. i. 13.] Here he makes the per- 
ſecution and the profiting to go hand in hand. And again, Though I might 
alſo have confidence in the fliſh. If any other man thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might truſt in the fleſh, I more: Circumciſed the eighth day, of the 
lock of Iſrael, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, as 
touching the Law, a Phariſee ; concerning zeal, PERSECUTING THE CHURCH ; 
touching the righteouſneſs which is in the law, blameleſs. But what things 
were gain to me, thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. | Phil. iii. 4.] Here he glories 
in the action, as plainly meritorious. And ſo indeed it was in a Jew, as 
appears from the commendations given to it in the caſe of Phineas, and 
others. Yet where he ſpeaks of it, under his preſent character of a 
Chriſtian, he condemns it as horrid and deteſtable; and this, in order to 
ſhew his followers how it ought to be regarded in the Religion of Jeſus. 
To the Corinthians he ſays, I am the leaſt of the Apoſtles; that am not meet 
to be called an Apoſtle, becauſe I yERSECUTED the church of God. [i Ep. xv. g.] 
And to Timothy, Ithank Cbriſt Jeſus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me into the mmiſtry ; who was before a blaſ- 
pbemer and @ PERSECUTOR, and injurious. But I obtained mercy, becauſe I 
did it in 1GNORANCE and UNBELIEF, [1 Ep. i. 12.] i. e. being a Jew. 


P. 29. [D] Dr. Stebbing, though he differs from Mr. Foſter in moſt 
other matters, yet agrees with him in this, © That the juſtice and equity 
„ of the Jewiſh Law in puniſhing Idolaters with death, did not depend on 
« the particular form of government.” | Hiſt. of Abraham.) In which he is 
much more conſiſtent than his diſſenting neighbour. For the doctor ap- 
proves of perſecutions for opinions; whereas the miniſter pretends to con- 


demn 1t. 


P. 31. [E] It is ſtrange to conſider how much Dr. Spencer has miſtaken 
this matter, where, in his reaſons of a Theocracy ex parte ſeculi, as he 
calls them, he gives the following: “ Seculi moribus ita factum erat, ut 
« Dii ſui principatum quendam inter ſervos ſuos obtinerent, et nomine 
e rituque regio colerentur. Nam ſeculo illo Deos titulis illis Molech, Elo- 
« him, Baalim, et hujuſmodi alus, regibus et magnatibus tribui ſolitis, in- 
« ſignire ſolebant: eos imperii arbitros plerumque ponebant, cum nec 
« bella gerere, nec civitatem. condere, nec regem eligere, nec grandius - 

| „ aliquid 


— 
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te aliquid moliri ſolerent, priuſquam Deos per oracula vel auſpicia con- 
« ſuluiſſent.“ Diſſert. de Theoc. Jud. c. iii. p. 237. Ed. Chap. But theſe 
are no marks that the Pagans attributed any kind of civil regality to their 
Gods. As to their regal titles, thoſe were what they had retained from 
the time of their real kingſhip in the ſtate of humanity, And as to the 
conſulting their oracles on all public affairs of moment, this was the con- 
ſequence of Pagan religion's having a public as well as private part. But, 
for an acknowledged God to be choſen aud received by any people as 
their real Monarch or Civil Magiſtrate, was a thing altogether unknown to 
Paganiſm, The learned Marſham, with his uſual bias, endeavours to in- 
ſinuate, that the. inſtitution of a Theocracy was an imitation of Pagan Cul- 
tom.—Moſes pridem ®coxgaria» declaravit Ebræorum Rempublicam ; ne 
ſibi poteſtas regia deferretur : Athenienſes autem Atwxpzriav ſuam ab Apol- 
line retulerunt; ut regis nomen Jovi cederet ; neque tam titulus quam 
poteſtas regia imminueretur. Sec. xiii. p. 340.— But the queſtion here is 
not about the name, but the hing. The Pagans might call their national 
Gods by the name of Kings, and, by a bolder figure, might call their 
Government, put under the protection of a tutelary Deity, by the name 
of a Theocracy ; but a real Theocracy is that only where the Laws of the 
Inſtitution have all a reference to the actual rule of a tutelary God, whether 


the true God or falſe ones; and ſuch a Theocracy is no where to be found 
but in the land of Judea, 


P. 53. [F] For this was the only uſe the Pagans ever thought of making 
of the Gods of their enemies when they had ſtolen them, or taken them 
away by force. Apion had mentioned one Zabidus an Idumean, who, 
when the Jews were warring againſt his countrymen, made a bargain with 


the enemy to deliver Apollo, one of their tutelary Gods, into their hands; 


and Joſephus, when he comes to contute this idle tale, takes it for granted 
that the only ſuppoſed cauſe of ſuch pretended traffic was to gain a neu 
tutelary Deity; and on this founds his argument againſt Apion : How 
then, ſays he, can Apion perſiſt in accuſing us of not having Gods in common 
with others, when our forefathers were ſo eaſily perſuaded to believe that Apollo 
was coming into their ſervice? Ti d' u tri xalnlog T0 wi non%g M ret, 
de Sede, el p xdlus drug tmtio970ay of noTipe; nw, IE Tov "ATNAWE Meg abrdg. 


Vol. II. p. 478. | 
D ds: 3.31. 
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P. 71. [G}. I call them licentious, principally, for the extravagant 
Reaſonings concerning the authority of the Pentateuch, and the divine in- 
ſpiration of Scripture. The firſt he retracted and. confuted, when the ſpirit 
of contradiction had given way to better principles; the other (which he 
had inſerted into the Leiters as the work of another man) he never, that l 
know of, atoned for, by any retraction whatſoever. 


P. 79. [ H]. Dr. Sykes has undertaken to confute the cenſure here paſſed 
upon Dr, Spencer. Here it is (ſays this Anſwerer) that Mr. W. attacks Dr. 
Spencer's diſſertation on the Fewwiſh Theocracy. Are we not now from bence to 
IMaGINE that Dr. Spencer was one of thoſe toriters that ſuppoſed the Theocracy to 
have ended with the Judges? [An examination of Mr. W's account, &c. p. 
168.) What demands of imagination his trade of Anſwering may have upon 
him, I do not know. But from my words, a fair reaſoner would imagine 
nothing but that I meant to prove what I ſaid : namely, that Dr. Spencer's 
diſcourſe of the Theocracy is weak and inconſiſtent. 

His firſt charge (ſays he) again/t Spencer is, that he thought the Theocracy 
was eſtabliſhed by degrees, and abrogated by degrees. A conceit highly 
« abſurd,” ſays Mr. W. But wherein lies the abſurdity of this gradual progreſs 
and gradual declenfion? [p. 170.) The Abſurdity lies here. When God 
is pleaſed to aſſume the character of civil Magiſtrate, he muſt, like all 
other Magiſtrates, enter upon his office at once, and (as common ſenſe re- 
quires) abdicate it at once, Now the Government under ſuch a Magiſtrate 

is what we properly call a Theocracy. Therefore to talk of the gradual 
progreſs and gradual declenſion of this mode of civil relation, is the ſame as 
to talk of the gradual progreſs and gradual declenfion of Paternity, or any 


other mode of natural relation ; of which, I * till now, nobody 
ever heard. 


He goes on—if there "a any abſurdity or inconſi Lines in this manner of 
ſpeaking, it may be JusT1FIED by Mr. Wes own authority. That is, my ab- 
ſurdity will juſtify another Man's. But this is doing me an honour which 
1 do not pretend to. Well, but how do I zu/tify Dr. Spencer? Why, I ſay, 
it ſeems, “ That in the period immediately preceding the Jewiſh Cap- 
8 tivity, on the gradual withdrawing the extraordinary Providence from 
them, they began to entertain doubts: concerning God's further peculiar 
regard to them as his choſen People.” So that here (ſays Dr. Sykes) 
he cxpreſ ly owns @ GRADVAL WITHD RAWING OF THE EXTRAORDINARY PRO- 


VIDENCE | 


- 
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vipEver from the Jews. And there is the abſurdity of Dr. Spencer's GRA“ 
DUAL DECLENSION OR IMMINUTION OF THE THEOCRACY, which Mr. W's 
gradual withdrawing of the extraordinary Providence is not liable unto? Or ; 
was not the gradual withdrawing of the extraordinary Providence a proper immi- 
nution of the Theocracy ? [p. 171.] He is ſo pleaſed with this argument that 
he repeats it at p. 218, Yet who would have ſuſpected him of what he 
here diſcovers, a total ignorance of any difference between the FoRM of 
Government and the ADMINISTRAT10N of it? Now Dr. Spencer talked 
of the gradual decline of the form of Government, which | thought abſurd : 
1 ſpoke of the gradual decline of the adminiſtration of it; which, whether 
it be equally abſurd, let thoſe determine who have ſeen (unleſs perhaps 
the rarity of the fact has made it eſcape obſervation) an adminiſtration 
of Government grow worſe and worſe, while the form of it ſtill continued 
the ſame. 
So much as to Spencer's abſurdity, We come next to his inconſiſtency, 
in ſuppoſing ſome foot-ſteps of the Theocracy till the time of Chriſt, and 
yet that it was entirely abrogated by the eſtabliſhment of the Kings. Of 
this inconfiſtency, Dr. Spencer is abſolved, by the dexterity of our An- 

ſwerer, in the following manner: Here again is Dr. Spencer much miſrepre- 

ſented, from not conſidering wu ar HE MEANT by {he ABROGATION of 

God's Government. Not that the Theccracy entirely ceaſed ; but the Govern 

ment received an ALTERATION and ABATEMENT. And therefore he uſes 
more than once the phraſe of REGIMIN1s MUTATI, in this very ſection ; 

Where is the abſurdity and inconſiſtency of this way of reaſoning, unleſs abro- 

gation is made to ſignify a total abolition, and duration is to be conſirued 

ceſſation ? 

He aſks, where is the abſurdity of this way of reaſoning ? I did not acculc 
Spencer of abſurdity in his way of reaſoning, but of contradiftion in his way 
of expreſſion. I ſee no reaſoning there is, or can be, in a man's delivering 
what he thinks a fact: ſuch as his opinion of the duration of a form of Go- 
vernment. But he who cannot diſtinguiſh reaſoning from expreſſion, may be 
well excuſed for confounding the form of Government, and the adminiſtration 
of Government with one another. 

However, Spencer (he ſays) is much miſrepreſented; he did not mean * 
ABROGATION a CEASING Out au ALTERATION and ABATEMENT. It ſeems. 


then, a writer is much miſrepreſented if, when he is charged with an incon - 
flſtent 
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ſiſtent expreſſion, his meaning may be proved conſiſtent. A good comme. 
dious principle for the whole claſs of Anſwerers ! But he tells us that abro. 
gation [regimen abrogatum] does not ſignify ceaſing, Where did he pet 
his Latin? for the Roman writers uſe it only in the ſenſe of diſſolution, abo. 
lirion, or the entire ceaſing of an office. or command. What then does it 
ſignify ? ALTERATION (he fays) and AB\TEMENT. But now where did 
he get his Engliſh ? Our Country writers, I think, uſe the word alteration 
to ſignify a change; and abatement, to ſignify no change; no alteration in 
the qualities of things, but a diminution only in the vigour of their opera- 
tions. What the alteration of a Theocracy, or any other form of Govern- 
ment is, we well underſtand ; but what the abatement of it is, one is much 
at a loſs to conceive, However, this I know, that Dr. Sykes here con- 
firms what I charge upon him, the confounding the mode of Government 
with the adminiſtration of it: Aeration being applicable to the former, and 
abatement, only to the latter, | 
But his inference from this ſpecial reaſoning, is worth all the reſt 
and THEREFORE Spencer uſes, more than once, the phraſe of regiminis mv- 
TATI, in this very ſection. Therefore! Wherefore? Why, becauſe by 
abrogati he meant only abated, therefore he ſes mutati, more than once 
to explain himſelf, That is to ſay, © becauſe, by totum, I mean pars, 
THEREFORE I uſe mne more than once, to explain my meaning.” Well, 
if he did not clear it up before, he has done it now. 
And where (ſays he) is the abſurdity or inconſiſtency of this way of 
reaſoning? Nay, for that matter, the reaſoning is full as good as the Criti- 
ciſm. But here he'ſhould have ſtopped ; for ſo fatal is his expreſſion, 
where the fit of Anſwering is upon him, that he cannot aſk quarter for one 
blunder without committing another—Unleſs aBROGATION is made to ſignify 
a TOTAL ABOLITION, and duration is conſtrued to be ceſſation.—“ I can find 
(ſays he) no abſurdity nor inconſiſtency in Dr. Spencer, without pervert- 
ing the common fignification of words :”—without calling duration ceſſa- 
tion, — This is his Argument; and ſo far was well. But he goes on— 
and abrogation, a total abolition. Here he finks again ; for abrogation was 
abolition, amongſt all nations and languages, till Dr. Sykes firſt pleaded in 
abatement. Well, but our Anſwerer will go farther : and having ſo ably 
vindicated Dr. Spencer, he will not ſhew, though the Dr. be con/ifent, yet 
ſo am not I: for that I hold, the extraordinary Providence entirely ceaſed 
on 
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on the return from the Captivity : From whence (ſays this ſubtle logician) 
I argue thus, © If the EXTRAaorDINaRY PROVIDENCE entirely ceaſed on 
«© the full Settlement of the Jews after their Return, it ceaſed ſome centuries 
ce at leaſt before the days of Chriſt; and consEQUENTLY the THECCRACY 
ce muſt have ceaſed ſome centuries before the days of Chriſt. - How then is 
« Mr. W. conſiſtent about the duration of the Theocracy, ſince he pleads 
&« for its continuance till Chriſt's time, and yet maintains that 1T entirely 
cc ceaſed ſo long before his time * ?” 

The argument, we ſee, gathers even as it rolls from his mouth. In 
the beginning of the ſentence, The ceaſing of an extraordinary Providence 
only implied in conſequence, the ceafing of the Theocracy ; but, before we 
get to the end, an extraordinary Providence and a Theocracy are one and the 
ſame thing. Mr. W. pleads for its [a Theocracy's | continuance till Chriſt's 
time, and yet maintains that 1T entirely ceaſed ſo long before his time.” Thus 
again to the ſame purpoſe at p. 178. © Or by what rule does he form a 
& judgment that wHAT was gradually decaying to the Captivity, was en- 
& tirely to ceaſe after their Return and full Settlement; and yet was to 
ce continue till Chriſt's time ?*—Nay, if he begins to talk of Rules, let me 

aſk him by what Rule he found out, “ that a Monarchy and an exact Aan:i- 
niſtration of Juſtice are one and the ſame thing?” The truth is, our Ex- 
aminer was thus grievouſly miſled by the ambiguity of the Engliſh word 
THE GOVERNMENT ; Which ſignifies either the Mook of Civil Policy, or the 
ADMINISTRATION of it. But was this to be expected of a man who had 
been all his life-time writing azBour GovERNMENT ? 

To conclude this long note, The charge againſt SPENCER was of abſu;- 
dity and contradiction in one fingle inſtance amidſt a thouſand excellencies. 
Dr. Sykes aſſumes the honour of his Defence. But with what judgment, 
he ſoon gives vs to underſtand, when he could find no other part of that 
immortal Book to do himſelf the credit of ſupporting, but the diſcour/e 
concerning the Theocracy ; much in the ſpirit of that ancient Advocate of 
Cicero, who, while the Patriot's character was torn in pieces by his I'nemies, 
would needs vindicate him from the imputation of a Wart upon his Noſe, 
againſt his Friends, Ee | 5 

P. 106. [I]. It was one of the principal Accuſaticns which Apion, a: 
that time, brought againſt the Jes, that they would not have Gods in 


Examination of Mr. Vs Account, Ec. p. 173, 174. 
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common with other Nations; as we learn from 7o/ephus's tract againſt him, 
ri 8 , tri xn ft TH pan KuVER x TG ANNOK Nez, Vol. ii. p. 477, 478. And 
Ce//us calls that famous maxim, A man cannot ſerve two Mufters (on which 
he ſuppoſed Chriſtians founded the ſame principle) THE voiCE OF SEDITION 
when men are for breaking off all ſociety and commerce with the reſt of 
mankind. Ei EA: txeivor; rwas tioaye Myolas ps THY inanonoy airs, YH 
*; X TS; Aociuova; Gepaneviiv ors on olle SNR, roy aur WAEINGL Xupicics Taro 
©, Az olflas ETAEENE Twas £NNHN, Twy (w; aur; Wougoey) a rrHErͥr¹ l- taulgs u 
@ropproyvivtay N ri Momwy avipuruve Orig. Cont. Celſ. p. 380. 

P. 107, [K] In his Tract againſt Apion he has theſe remarkable words: 
It is becoming Men of prudence and moderation carefully to obſerve their own 
Country Laws concerning Religious matters, and to avoid calumniating the 
cuſtoms of others. But this Man [A pion] abandoned his own Religion, and haz 
fince employed himſelf in inventing lies of ours. A yap 135 ib] ror fu l- 
Cloe ve TEps T%y EUTEGriav Ab, Euaiviivy 186 dt TAY RAAWY (47 Aordopeiv* 6 of rd. 
A evt, 00 rptlipwy ge xalawoxle. Vol. ii. P» 480, This was carrying his 
complaiſance to the Gentiles extremely far. But the neceſſity was prefling ; 
and he mifles no opportunity of conciliating their good-will. Thus in his 
Antiquities, a work, as we obſerved, entirely apologetical, he tells the 
Reader, I. iii. c. 6. that the ſeven branches of the golden Candleſtick ſig- 
nified the ſeven Planets. But in his Wars of the Jews, I. vii. c. 5. § 5. he 
aſſures us they ſignify the Reverence in which the Jeres held the Number 
Seven, But, Allegory for Allegory, he thought, I ſuppoſe, one as good 
as the other, and therefore might be allowed to uſe what beſt ſerved his 
occaſions. 

P. 107. [IL] The Jews ſucceeded in their endeavours to diſtinguiſh 
Their caſe from the Chriſtians. So that while the ſtorm fell upon the 
latter, the other enjoyed a calm. As we may fully underſtand by that 
paſſage in St. Paul to the Galatians ; As many as deſire to make a fair ſhew 
in the fleſh, they conſtrain you to be circumciſed, only left they ſhould ſuffer per- 
ſecution for the crefs of Chriſt, c. vi. 12. On which Limborch obſerves very 


juſtly, Qui non zelo pietatis, aut pro lege Moſis, moti id urgebant ; ſed 


tantum ut placerent Judzis; quia nempe videbant perſecutiones quotidie 


magis magiſque Chriſtianis a Gentibus inferri, Judeos autem ab illis eſſe 


immunes, hac ratione eas, tanquam ipfi eſſent Judæi, ſtuduerunt decli- 
nare. Amic. Collatio, p. 164. 

P. 108. [M]. * There is, amongſt many other things that Jo/ephus's 

* copy appears to want, oneomi ſſion of ſo important a nature the heinous 

Sin 
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Sin of the golden Calf, —What makes it ſtranger is this, that Jo/ephus's 
& account is not only negative, by a bare omiſſion, but poſitive, by afford- 
ce ing an exact coherence without it, nay ſuch @ coberence as is plainly incon- 
c ſiſtent with it, And what ſtill makes it more ſurpriſing is, that Zo/ephus 
& frequently profeſſes, neither to add to nor to take away from the ſacred 
« Books.” Diſert. II. p. xlv. Some other Liberties, which Joſephus took 
with Scripture for the end above explained, made this learned Writer con- 
clude that the Hiſtorian had an earlier and more uncorrupt copy of the Old 
Teſtament than any we now have: for that his accounts are more exact, con- 
Aſtent, and agreeable with Chronology, with natural Religion, and with one 
another, p. xxxv. Yet, after all, the fatal omiſſion of the golden Calf 
brings him to confeſs, that Joſephus's copy appears to wANT many things 
which are in ours, p. xlv. Thus ſorely diſtreſſed is this good man in the 
ſupport of a wild extravagant hypotheſis ; while every one elſe ſces that all 
the omiſſions and alterations (which ſometimes make his copy good, ſome- 
times bad) were defigned deviations from the ſacred Volumes to conciliate 
the good-will of his maſters. 

P. 112. [N)]. Here Dr. Sykes appears again upon the 3 *The 
“ Scripture repreſentation of the Theocracy, as Mr. Warburton (ſays he) 
© aſſures us, was, 1. Over the State in general: and 2. Over private Men in 
& particular. I have no doubts about the former of theſe caſes : For where 
& a law was given by God, and he condeſcended to become King of a 
& Nation, and a ſolemn Covenant was entered into by the People and by 
“ God, as their King, and where bleſſings were ſolemnly promiſed upon 
& obedience to the Law, or curſes were denounced upon diſobedience : and 
ce this by one who was able to execute whatever he engaged; no doubt can 
ebe about the reciprocal obligations, or about God's performing his part 
cc of the obligation, ſince it is his property not to lie nor deceive. Temporal 
«© Rewards and Puniſhments being then the ſanction of the Jewiſh Law, 
<« theſe muſt be diſpenſed by God ſo as to make the State happy and 
6% flouriſhing if they keep the Law, or elſe miſerable if they diſobeyed it. 
« The Bleſſings and Curſes were general and national, agreeable to the 
*© character of a King, and a legal Adminiſtration : ſuch as related to them 
« as a People; and not to particular perſons.” [ Exam, of Mr. W. “s 
account, &c. p. 186, 187.] Ek 

Here, he aſſures us, he has no doubts about the extraordinary Providence 
over the State in general, And he tells us his reaſon, =Becauſe the Law 
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was given by God, and he condeſcended to become the Kix of the Nation, by a 


felemn Covenant made with the People. Now if this very reaſon be found to 


hold equally ſtrong for an extraordinary Providence over PARTICULARS, the 
point will be ſoon decided between us. Let me aſk him then, what thoſe 
reaſons are whereby he infers that, from God's becoming Ring of a Nation, 
he muſt adminiſter an extraordinary Providence over the State in general, 


which do not equally conclude for God's adminiſtering it over Particulars ? 


Is not his inference founded upon this, That where God condeſcends to aſ- 
ſame a civil character, he condeſcends to adminiſter it in a civil manner? 
which is done by extending his care over the whole. If our Doctor ſhould 
ſay, his inference is not thus founded ; I muſt then beg leave to tell him, 
that he has no foundation at all to conclude from God's being King, that 


there was an extraordinary Providence exerted over the State in general, If 


he confeſſes that it is thus founded; then I infer, upon the ſame grounds, 
an xtraordinary Providence over Particulars. For the juſtice of the Regal 
office is equally pledged to extend its care to Particulars as well as to the 
general. It may be aſked then, what hindered our Doctor from ſeeing ſo 
ſelf-evident a truth? I reply, the miſtake with which he firſt ſet out; and 
which yet ſticks to him. I have obſerved before, what confuſion he ran 
into by not being able to diſtinguiſh between the Form of Government and 
the Adminiftration of it. Here again he makes the ſame blind work, from 
not ſeeing the difference between a LEOISLATOR and a KING. For where a 
Law (ſays he) was given by God, and he condeſcended to become the KING of 
a Nation, &c. implying that in his opinion, the giving à Lao, and the 
becoming a King, was one and the ſame thing. Hence it was, that as the Legiſ- 
lative power, in the inſtitution of good Laws, extends its providence only over 
the State in general, he concluded, that the executive power, in the adminiſ- 
tration of thoſe Laws, does no more. Which brings him to a concluſion altoge- 


ther worthy both of himſelf and his premiſes. —The Bleſſings and Curſes (ſays 


he) were general and national, agreeable to the character of a King and a legal 


Adminiſtration.— What! Is it only agreeable to the character of a King and a 


legal Adminiſtration to take care of the State in general, and not of Parti- 
culars ? So, according to this new ſyſtem of Policy, it is agreeable to the 


Conſtitution of England to fit out fleets, to protect the public from inſults, 


and to enact Laws to encourage commerce; but not to erect Courts of 


Equity, or to ſend about itinerant Judges, What makes his ignorance in 
| | this 
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this matter the more inexcuſable is, that I had pointed out to him this 
diſtinction, in the following paſſage; the former part of which he has 
quoted, but dropt the latter, as if determined that neither hiniſelf nor his 
reader ſhould be the better for it. My words are theſe : I the extraordi- 
nary Providence] is repreſented as adminiſtered, 1. Over the State in gencral. 
2. Over private men in particular. And ſuch a repreſentation wwe ſhould expect 
to find from the nature of the Republic; BecAusE AS AN EXTRAORDINARY 
PrRovIDENCE OVER THE STATE NECESSARILY FOLLOWS Gop's BEING THEIR 
TUTELARY De1Ty [Cin which capacity he gave them Laws], so Ax kxrNHA- 
ORDINARY PROVIDENCE TO PARTICULARS FOLLOWS AS NECESSARILY FROM 
HIS BEING THEIR SUPREME MAGISTRATE [in which capacity he admini- 
ſtered them}. | 


P. 113. [O]. To this it has been objected, © That Solomon here 
« prays for ſcarce ſo much in behalf of his own People, as he doth, 
„ ver. 32, for every ſtranger that ſhall come and worſhip in the 
«© Temple.” But the Objector ſhould have obſerved that there is this dit- 
ſerence,—-the prayer for the Iſraelites was founded on a Covenant; the 
prayer for the Stranger, on no Covenant. That for the Iſraelites begins 
thus, O Lord God of Iſrael there is no God like thee, which KKEPETH Coves 
NANT—and as he proceeds, the reaſon of his petition all along goes upon 
their being poſſeſſors of the promiſed Land, the great object of the Covenant, 
ver. 25-27-31. But the prayer for the Stranger, ver. 32, is founded altoge- 
ther on another principle, namely, for the ſake of God's glory amongſt the 
heathen. Moreover concerning the Stranger | words implying a new confi- 
deration] if they come and pray in this houſe, then hear from the Heavens — 
THAT ALL PEOPLE OF THE EARTH MAY KNOW THY NAME AND FEAR 


THEEs 


P. 113. [PJ. But the whole book of Pſalms is one continued declara- 
tion of the adminiſtration of an extraordinary Providence to particulars, 
in the exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments. See the Argument 
of the Divine Legation fairly flated, p. 57 to 75, where the learned 
Writer has evinced the truth in queſtion beyond the poſlibility of a reply. 


P. 114. [Q ]. To this teſtimony from Ezekiel, Dr. Sykes ob- 
jets, that “ It is but a parabolical command: and no argument 
« can be drawn from parables for an equal Providence over parti- 
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« culars, but at moſt for a particular and peculiar Diſpenſation.“ Defence, 
p. 61. This is the pleaſanteſt of Anſwerers.—If this parabolical command 
does not mean what itſelf ſays it does mean, namely, “ that virtuous indi- 
« yiduals ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the wicked, in a general calamity ;” 
what then does it mean? Why, at meft, but a particular and peculiar Diſ- 
penſation. And in what, I pray you, does a particular and peculiar Diſpen. 
ſation conſiſt, if not in a diſtinction between the virtuous and the wicked, in 
a general calamity? But he had ſome confuſed notion that there was a 
difference between a parabolical and a real repreſentation : and therefore he 
makes it to conſiſt in this, that n argument can be drawn from the former, 
— Now, if from Jeſus's parable of the rebellious Huſbandmen (who wounded 
their Lord's Servants and killed the Heir, and for their pains were ejected 
from their poſſeſſions, and the vineyard let to other Huſbandmen) I ſhould 
conclude, ©* that he meant the Jews, who had murdered the Prophets 
which were ſent unto them, and were ready to murder the Meſſiah likewiſe, 
and that for this crime they ſhould be deprived of the bleſſing of the Goſpel, 


and the Gentiles received into the Kingdom of Chriſt, in their ſtead, I make 


no doubt but, if it ſerved our Doctor's purpoſe of anſwering, he would re- 
ply, It is but a parabolical tale, and no argument can be drawn from parables, 
of Chrift's ſufferings and the rejection of the Jews, &c. but, at moſt, that the 
Fews were rebels and murderers, and would be treated as ſuch.” 

Another Anſwerer is yet more ſhameleſs. *© As to the parabolical com- 
mand in Ezekiel (ſays Dr. Rutherforth) the very ſame premiſes were ex- 
„ actly fulfilled to the Chriſtians, Rev. vii. 1, 2, 3. If you alk when, 
where, and how, you would embarras, but not diſconcert him. Yet, as he 
aſſures us, theſe promiſes were exactly fulfilled to Chriſtians, he muſt give 
us leave to aſſure him, that it could be only in a /piritual ſenſe : for St. Paul 
tells us, that the Jews had the promiſe of the life that now is, and the 
Chriſtians of that which is to come. I doubt then the learned Profeſſor was 
a little diſoriented when he called the promiſes in Ezekiel and in the Revela- 


tions, the ſame. There is a ſtrange perverſity in theſe men. The promiſes 


under the Lazy, they tell us, are to be underſtood $8p1R1TUALLY, and this, in 
order that they may bring Judaiſm to Chriſtianity : But then, to bring 
Chriſtianity back to Judaiſm, they tell us on the other hand, that the 
promiſes under the Goſpel are to be underſtood cArRnaLLY. But what is to be 
expected, or rather what is not to be expected, from a man who dares to aſ- 

ſert, 
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ſert, that there was no more an extraordinary Providence under the Jewiſh 
than under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation ; in open defiance of the Prophets and 
the Apoſtles, of Moſes and of Jeſus Chriſt. 


P. 115. [R]. Yet Dr. Sykes ſcruples not to ſay, © The paſſage from 
& Amos does not prove an equal or unequal Providence, but a peculiar in- 
cc terpoſition 0CCASIONALLY adminiſtered.” Def. p. 61. As I would be 
willing that every thing of this learned Anſwerer's ſhould be put to uſe, 
I would recommended this obſervation to the reader as a paraphraſe on 
the words of the Apoſtle, where he ſays that, under the Moſaic Diſpenſation, 
te the word ſpoken by Angels was STEDFAST, and EVERY tranſgreſſion and 
ce diſobedience received a juſt recompence of reward.” Heb. ii. 2. 


P. 116. [S] To this Dr. Sykes replies, The equal providence over 
ee the Jews by his own confeſſion had ceaſed ſome hundred of years, and 
therefore at the writing of this epiſtle, Tribulation was deemed by no 
ce body more an opprobrium of the Jews, or a puniſhment of their crimes, 
* than it was of other people.” Defence, p. 62. This great Divine did not 
perceive that St. Paul is here ſpeaking of the different genius of the two 
Religions, Judaifm and Chriſtianity, not of the condition of the two 
People at the time he wrote : and conſequently, as what was once true 
would be always true, the Apoſtle conſiders the nature of the two Diſpen- 


ſations as invariable. | 
P. 119. [ T]. The Writer of the firſt Book of Maccabees appears to have 
lived in the times he wrote of; and we find no wonders nor prodigies in his 
Hiſtory, But a long time after comes the Author of the ſecond Book, an 
Epitomizer of one Jaſon of Syrene ; and he largely ſupphes what he thought 
the other wanted. This Man is ſuch a lover of prodigies, that, when 
he has made a monſtrous lye, and ſo frighted himſelf at the ſize of it that 
he dare not tell it out, he infinuates it {as chap. xii. ver. 22.— 755 75 
l i ir ααενLͤͤ. Chap. XV. ver. 27. TH 78 Os tmi@aveic. | Nay 
he even ventures at an apology for Hing Wonders, [Chap. xv. ver. 11.) 
and under this encouragement falls a lying to ſome purpoſe, [ Chap. xit, 

ver. 16. ] 118 
P. 122. [U}. I will only obſerve at preſent, what the leaſt reflection on 
this matter ſo naturally ſuggeſts, that this complaint of inequality never 
could have come from good men, as it did even from Fercmiah himſelf, who 
thus expoſtulates with the Almighty : Righteous art thou, O Lord, when 1 
| | pleag 
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plead with thee : yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments : Wherefore doth the 
way of the Wicked proſper? Wherefore are all they happy tbat deal very trea— 
cherouſly ? | Chap. xii. ver. 1.] It never, I fay, could have come from ſuch 
men, had they been at all acquainted with the Doctrine of a future ſlate of 
rewards and puniſhments ; or had they not been long accuſtomed to an extraor. 
dinary Providence. 


P. 123. [X]. Mr. Chubb, in ſome or other of his Tracts, has, as I re- 
member, made an unuſual effort; an effort to be witty. He obſerves, that 
the Author of the Divine Legation has done the Unbeliever's buſineſs for 
him; “ by proving that an equal Providence was promiſed ; while the Bible 
ſhews that it was not performed.” But he might have known, that the 
Author did not furniſh Infidelity with this fooliſh objection; it lay open 
to them. And he might have ſeen, that the folly of it was here effectually 
expoſed. However, Mr. Chubb was a very extraordinary perſonage; and 
might have ſaid with the reaſoning Ruſtic in Moliere,—Oui, fi javois 
ẽtudiè j'aurois ete ſonger a des choſes ou l' on n'a jamais ſonge. As it was, 
he did wonders. He began with defending the reaſonableneſs of Chriſ— 
tianity, and carried on his work ſo ſucceſsfully, that, before he 995 over, 
he had reaſoned himſelf out of Religion. 


P. 132. [II. The Atheiſt Vanini, indeed, ſeems to rank Moſes in the 
number of thoſe Politicians, who, he ſays, promiſed a future ate that the 
cheat might never be found out. In unica nature lege, quam natura, quæ 
Deus eſt (e/ enim principium motus) in omnium gentium animis inſcripſit. 
Cæteras vero leges non nifi igmenta & illuſiones eſſe aſſerebant, non a caco- 
dæmone aliquo inductas, fabuloſum namque illorum genus dicitur a philsſophis, 

ſed a principibus ad ſubditorum pædagogiam excogitatas, & a ſacrificulis ob 
honoris & auri aucupium confirmatas, non miraculis, {ed ſcriptura, cujus 

nec originale ullibi adinvenitur, que miracula facta recitet, & bonarum ac 
malarum actionum repromiſſiones polliceatur, in futura tamen vita, ne fraus 
detegi poſſit.— De admirandis naturæ arcanis. 8 
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P. 134. [Z J. The miſerable efforts of theſe men to evade the force of a 
little plain ſenſe is deplorable, © Moſes (ſays one of them) could not omit 
«+ the mention of the Devil for the reaſon given by the author of the 
« D. L. becauſe he mentions him expreſsly, and repreſents him as the pa- 
« tron, if not as the author, of idolatry.” Deut. xxxii. ver. 17. Ruther- 
forth's 
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forth's Eſſay, p. 294.— The words of Moſes are theſe, —They ſacrificed to 
DEvils, not to God; to Gods whom they knew not, to new Gods that came 
newly up, whom your fathers feared not. The Hebrew word here tranſlated 
Devils, 1s Schedim, which, the beſt interpreters tell us, has another ſignifi- 
cation. The true God being Schaddei, the omnipotent and all-ſufficient ; the 
Gentile Gods, by a beautiful oppoſition, are called Schedim, counterfeit Gods. 
And the context, where they are called neto Gods, ſhews this interpretation 
to be the true, But admit that, by Schedim is to be underſtood evil bi- 
rits : by theſe ſpirits are not meant fallen Angels, but the ſouls of wicked 
men. Theſe were the Demons of Paganiſm; but the Devils diſcovered by 
Revelation have a different nature and original : Accordingly, the Sep- 
tuagint, which took Schedim in the ſenſe of the ſouls of wicked men, tranſ- 


lates it by Japon. 

P. 137. [ AA} Dr. Sykes in diſputing with me, as we have ſeen above, 
on this queſtion, Whether the extraordinary Providence was only over the 
State in general, or whether it extended to Particulars, having ſufficiently 
puzzled himſelf and his reader; To recover the ground he had loſt, on a 
ſudden changes the queſtion, and now tells us, that it is, Whether an ex- 
& traordinary Providence was adminiſiered to Particulars ix $UCH A MANNER 
c that no tranſgreſſor of the Law eſcaped puniſhment, nor any obſerver of 
ce the Law miſſed his reward,” -“ which Mr. Warburton repreſents (ſays he) 
ce to be the ſtate of the Jews under an equal Providence.” Exam. p. 187, 8.] 
Now what his drift was in this piece of management, is ealily underſtood. 
It was to introduce a commodious Fallacy under an ambiguous expreſſion ; 
which would be always at hand to anſwer his occaſions. And indeed, 
the cautious reader (and I would adviſe no other to have to do with him) 
will ſuſpect no leſs, when he obſerves that the words, [no Tranſoref/ur 
eſcaped Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law miſſed his Reward] quoted 
from me, are not to be found in that place where I ſtate the nature of the 
extraordinary Providence; but here, where I ſpeak of the conlequences 
of it, in the words above—IWe have ſbeun at large, &c. What now has 
this ANSWERER done? He has taken the words [no Tran/prefſor eſcaping 
Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law milling his Reward] from their 
natural place; miſrepreſented their purpoſe; and given them to the reader 
as my DEFINITION of an extraordinary Providence to Particulars. And+ 


not content with all this, he has put a falſe and ſophiſtical ſenſe upon 
them, 
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them, viz. THAT NO ONE SINGLE PERSON, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ever 
eſcaped Puniſhment, or miſſed his Reward. And in this ſenſe, by the 
vileſt prevarication, he repeats and applies them, on every following oc- 
caſion, as the ſole anſwer to all my reaſonings on the ſubject of an extra. 
ordinary Providence. It will be proper then to ſhew, that the words could 
not mean, by any rules of juſt conſtruction, that every ſingle perſon, with. 
out exception, was thus puniſhed and rewarded ; but only that this extraor. 
dinary Providence over Particulars was fo exactly adminiſtered, that no one 
could hope to eſcape it, or fear to be forgotten by it. 

Firſt then, let it be obſerved, that the words are no abſolute aſſertion ; 
but a conſequence of ſomething aſſerted —AnD THEN no Tranſgreſſor eſcap- 
ing, etc. which illative words the honeſt Examiner omitted. What I had 
aſſerted was ſimply this, that the extraordinary Providence over the Jews 
was in Scripture repreſented as adminiſtered over Particulars ; but that this 
very adminiſtration would of neceſfity be attended with ſome inequalities, 
Muſt not then the conſequence I draw from theſe premiſes be as reſtrained 
as the premiſes themſelves? Secondly, I ſaid, that God had promiſed an 
equal Providence to Particulars, but that he had declared, at the ſame 
time, how it ſhould be adminiſtered, wiz. in ſuch a manner as would oc- 
caſion ſome few exceptions. If therefore Dr. Sykes would not allow me, 
he ought to have allowed God Almighty at leaſt, to explain his own 
meaning. Thirdly, had the words been abſolute, as they then might have 
admitted of two ſenſes, did not common ingenuity require, that I ſhould be 


underſtood in that which was eafieſt to prove, when either was alike to 


my purpoſe ? But there was ſtill more than this to lead an ingenuous man 
into my meaning ; which was, that he might obſerve, that I uſed, through- 


out my whole diſcourſe of the Jewiſh Oeconomy, the words extraordinary 


Providence and equal Providence, as equivalent terms. By which he might 


underſtand that I all along admitted of exceptions. Fourthly, If ſuch 


rare caſes of exception deſtroyed an equal Providence to Particulars, 
(which Providence I hold) it would deſtroy, with it, the equal Providence 
to the State, (which Dr. Sykes pretends to hold). But if not for the 
ſake of truth in opinion, yet for fair-dealing in practice, Dr. Sykes ſhould 
have interpreted my words not abſolutely, but with exceptions. For thus 
ſtood the caſe, He quoted two poſitions from the Divine Legation. 1. That 
there was an extraordinary Providence over the State in general. 2. Over 

private 


NorEs. 
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private mea in particular, He grants the firſt; and denies the ſecond. 
But is not the extent of that providence underſtood to be in both caſes the 
ſame? Now in that over the State, he underſtands it to have been with 
exceptions, as appears from his own mention of the caſe of Achan, 
p- 190; and of David, p. 197. Ought he not then, by all the rules of ho- 
neſt reaſoning, to have underſtood the propoſition denied, in the ſame ſenſe 
he underſtands the Propoſition - granted? If in the adminiſtration over the 
State in general, there were ſome few exceptions, why not in That over 
private men in particular ? | 

But if now the candid reader ſhall aſk me, Why I employed expreſſions, 
which, when divorced from the context, might be abuſed by a Caviller to 
a perverſe meaning, I will tell him. I uſed them in imitation of the lan- 
guage of the Apoſtle, who ſays that, under the Jewiſh Oeconomy, Every 


tranſgreſſuon and diſobedience received a juſt recompence of reward“. And if 


He be to be underſtood with latitude, why may not I ? 


P. 137. [BB]. But as Gop acted with them in the capacity of the 


Creator and Father of all Men, as well as of tutelary God and King, 
he was pleaſed, at the ſame time, to provide that they ſhould never 
loſe the memory of the attributes of the Almighty : and therefore adds, 
And ſhewing mercy unto thouſands in them that love me and keep my com— 
mandments. Numb. xiv. 18. Deut. v. 9. 


P. 137. [CC]. © The Author of the D. L. (ſays Dr. Sykes) goes on, 
and obſerves that this puniſhment [of viſiting the iniquities of Fathers 
upon their Children] was only to ſupply the want of a future ſtate, But 
* how will this extraordinary economy SUPPLY this want? The Children at 
« preſent ſuffer for their Parents crimes ; and are ſuppoſed to be puniſhed 
* when they have no guilt. Is not this a plain act of Harps? And 
« if there be no future ſtate or compenſation made, the hardſhip done 
* muſt continue for ever a hardſhip on the unhappy ſufferer,” Exam. of 
Mr. W's account, p. 202, 3.) For a Reaſoner, it would be hard to find 
his fellow. 1. The queſtion is, whether this Law of puniſhing, was a 


SUPPLY to the want of a future ſtate ? If it laid hold of the paſſions, as he 


owns it did, it certainly was a $8UxpLY, However, he will prove it was 
none. And how? Becauſe it was a HARDSHIP, 2. He ſuppoſes, 1 hold, 


* Heb. ii. 3. 
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that when Children were puniſhed, in the proper ſenſe of the word, they 
were innocent, whereas I hold, that then they were always guilty. When 
the innocent were affected by their Parents“ crimes, it was by the depri- 
vation of benefits, in their nature forfeitable. 3. He ſuppoſes, that if 
Moſes taught no future ſtate, iT wouLD follow, that there was none. 


P. 137. [DD}. To this it hath been objected—“ As to the proof, that 
« yifiting the iniquities of Parents on their Children was deſigned to ſup- 
* ply the want of a future ſtate, becauſe in a new Diſpenſation, it is 
c foretold, that this mode of puniſhing will be changed; this argument 
c will not be admitted by the Deiſts, who do not allow that a new Di 
& gpenſation is revealed under the phraſe of a new Covenant,” Here the 
Objector ſhould have diſtinguiſhed. —The Deiſts make two different attacks 
on Revelation. In the one, They diſpute that order, connexion, and de- 
pendency between the two Diſpenſations, as they are delivered in Scripture, 
and maintained by Believers : In the other, they admit (for argument's 
ſake) this repreſentation of revealed Religion; and pretend to ſhew its 
falſhood, even upon that footing. Amongſt their various arguments in 
this laſt method of attack, one is, that the Jewiſh Religion had no ſanc- 
tion of a future ſtate, and ſo could not come from God. [See Lord 
Bolingbroke's Poſthumous Writings. ] The purpoſe of this work is to 
turn that circumſtance againſt them : and from the omiſſion of the Doc- 
trine, demonſtrate the Divine original of the Law. So that the Reader 
ſees, I am in order, when, to evince a d:/-gned omiſſion, I explain the Law 
of puniſhing the crimes of Fathers on the Children, from the different 
natures of the two Diſpenſations; as going upon principles acceded to, 


though it be only diſputandi gratia, by the Deiſts themſelves. © 

P. 138. [EE]. It hath been objected, © That the Prophet here Sh 
*« the Jews as blameable in the uſe of this proverb.” Without doubt. 
And their fault evidently confiſted in this, That they would infinuate that 


an innocent poſterity were puniſhed for the crimes of their forefathers ; 


whereas we have ſhewn, that when he childrens teeth were ſet on edge, they 
likewiſe had been taſting. _ 

P. 139. {FF}. Dr. Stebbing has thought fit to ſupport this charge of 
contradiction urged by Spinoza and Tyndal, very effectually. He inſults 


the author of the D. L. for pretending to clear up a difficulty, where there 
Was 
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was none. He (the author of the D. L.] has alſo juſtified the equity 
« of another Law, that of puniſhing poſterity for the crimes of their fore- 
&« fathers.—Thovugh it is one of the plaineſt caſes in the world, that God 
&« doth this EVERY DAY in the ordinary exerciſe of his Providence.” Hit. 
of Abr. p. 89, —Mosts ſays, God will viſit the iniquity of the Fathers upon 
the Children, IEREMIAH and EZEKIEL ſay as expreſsly, that God will not 
do ſo. See, exclaim Spinoza and Tyndal, the diſcordancies and contradic- 
tions amongſt theſe Prophets. Softly, replies the Author of the Divine 
Legatiom. You miſtake the matter; the contradiction is all a fiction of 
your own brains: Moſes ſpeaks of the Few; Diſpenſation; and Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, of the Chriſtian, I deny that, cries Dr. Stebbing ; puniſb- 
ing poſterity for the crimes of their Fathers is done every day under the Chriſ- 
tian Diſpenſation. And thus the objection of Spinoza and Tyndal, by the 
kind pains of Dr. Stebbing, remains not only unanſwered, but unanſwer— 
able. And yet this is the man, whoſe zeal would not let him reſt till he 
had reſcued Revelation from the diſhonours brought upon it by the Author 
of the Divine Legation. 


P. 141. [GG]. Yet Doctor Sykes modeſtly tells his reader, that © there 
ce is not any ground or foundation for this diſtinction; for that the in- 
ce nocent poſterity were ſometimes deprived of life for the crimes of their 
4 Parents in virtue of this Law.” - But here, as the Doctor has not to 
do with me, but with the Prophet, I leave it to be adjuſted between them, 
as the Public ſhall think fit to arbitrate.—Another has even ventured to 
aſk, © How the Poſterity, if it ſuffer for its own guilt, can be ſaid to 
* ſuffer for the tranſgreſſions of its Parents?“ As this doubt ariſes from 
the Prophet's words, Your iniquity and the iniquities of your fathers together, 
&c. I think myſelf not concerned to ſatisfy it, till theſe Writers have more 
openly rejected the authority of the Prophets. 


P. 141. [HH]. It is obſervable that by our own Conſtitution, no for- 
feitures attend capital condemnations in the Lord High Admiral's and 
Conſtable's Courts. And why? the reaſon is plain; thoſe Judicatures pro— 
ceed on the Roman, and not on the municipal laws of a feudal Govern- 
ment. Not but that the neceſſities of ſtate frequently obliged other Go- 
vernments which never had been feudal, to have recourſe to an extempo- 


_ ©  raneous confiſcation, Even Rome itſelf ſometimes exerciſed the ſeverity. 


of this puniſhment, even before it fell under the feet of its Tyrants. Cicero, 
F f 2 | 155 to 
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to excuſe the confiſcations decreed againſt Lepidus, which affected his 
children, the nephews of Brutus, ſays to this latter: Nec vero me fugit 
quam fit acerbum, parentium ſcelera filiorum pcenis lui. Sed hoc PRÆ:“ 
CLARE LEGIBUS COMPARATUM eſt, ut caritas liberorum amiciores parentcs 
reipublicæ redderet. Ep. ad Brutum liber, Ep. 12. And again: In qua 
videtur illud eſſe crudele, quod ad liberos, qui nihil meruerunt, pœna 
pervenit. SED ID ET ANTIQUUM EST, ET OMNIUM CIVITATUM. Ep. 15. 
Again, the ſame neceſſities of State have obliged Governments which had 
been originally feudal, but were fo no longer, to retain this Lat of forfei- 
ture, eſſential to feudal Government even after all the feudal tenures 
had been aboliſhed. But he, who would ſee the Law oF ForrziTures 
defended on the more general principles of natural juſtice and civil po- 


licy, may have full ſatisfaction, in the very elegant and maſterly Den 
ſo intitled. 


P. 142. [II]. Here Dr. Sykes, who ſo charitably takes the Deifts part, 


all the way, againſt the Author of the D. L. ſays, „It would have been 


ce well To HAVE TOLD us what this doFrine was which was brought to light, 
© and which held up theſe daring tranſgreflors, and which continued them 
« after death the objects of divine juſtice.” Defence, Pp. 83. Can the 
Reader, when he caſts his eye upon the text, and ſees that I had told him, 
in ſo many words and letters, that it was a FuTURs STATE, think the 
grave Doctor in his ſenſes? But this quotation from him will have its 
uſe. It will ſerve for a ſpecimen and example of the miſerable diſpo- 


firions with which an Anſeberer by profeſſion addreſſes himſelf to confute 


Writers who have taken ſome pains to conſider their ſubje&, and to ex- 
preſs their meaning. 

He goes on objecting to this unknown doctrine. He aſks © how this 
« dofrine did theſe things?“ That is, how the doctrine of a future late 
could extend beyond the preſent life? This ſhews at leaſt, he was in ear— 
neſt in his ignorance, and perfectly well aſſured that I had not told bim what 
the doftrine was. 


He proceeds with his interrogations, and aſks, Why the puniſhing Children 


for their Fathers faults had no further uſe after the bringing in a future ſtate ? 
I had told him long ago, it was becauſe the puniſhment was employed 


only to ſupply the want of a future ſtate. But to this, he replies, — notbing 
hindered its being added to the doctrine of a future flate, It is very true: 


nor 
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vor did any thing hinder temporal rewards from being added to the doctrine 
of a future ſtate under the Goſpel; yet when a future ſtate was brought to 
light, by that Diſpenſation, both ope and the other were aboliſhed, But 
is it not a little ſtrange that the Doctor, in thus infiſting on its further uſe, 
on account of its being able to reſtrain more daring Spirits, by laying hold 
of their inſtincts, at all times, as well under an wnequal as under an equal 
providence, ſhould not ſee he was arguing againſt the prvixe W1spom, 
who by the mouth of the Prophet declared it of no further uſe under the 
Goſpel diſpenſation ? 


P. 143. [KK]. Ezechielis ſententias adeo ſententiis Moſis repugnantes 
invenerunt Rabini, qui nobis illos (qui jam tantum extant) libros Prophe- 
tarum reliquerunt, ut fere deliberaverint, ejus librum inter canonicos non 
admittere, atque eundem plane abſcondiſſent, niſi quidam Chananias in ſe 
ſuſcepiſſet ipſum explicare, quod tandem magno cum labore & ſtudio (ut ibi 
narratur) aiunt ipſum feciſſe, qua ratione autem non ſatis conſtat,—Spinoze 
Trad. Theologico-Pol. p. 27, 28. In the mean time it may be worth obſerv- 
ing, that the explanation which I have here offered, cuts off the only means 
the modern Jews have of accounting for their long Captivity upon the 
Principle of the Law's being ſtill in force. Limborch urges Orobio with 
the difficulty of accounting for their preſent diſperſion any other way than 
for the national crime of rejecting Jeſus as the Meſſiah; ſeeing they are fo 
far from falling into Pagan idolatries, the crime which brought on their 
other Captivities, that they are remarkably tenacious of the Moſaic Rites. 
To which Orobio replies, “that they are not their own fins for which they 
now ſuffer, but the fins of their forefathers.” Now Ezekiel has declared 
(and I have reconciled that declaration to the Law and the Prophets) that 
this mode of puniſhment hath been long aboliſhed. 


P. 144. [LL]. Having thus reconciled the two Prophets, Moſes and 
Ezekiel, on this point, one may be allowed to wonder a little at the want 
of good faith even in M. Voltaire, when it comes to a certain extreme. 

This celebrated Poet has, like an honeſt man, written in defence of RE“ 
L1IGIOUS TOLERATION : and to inforce his argument has endeavoured (not 
indeed like a wiſe one, who ſhould weigh his ſubject before he undertakes 
it), to prove, that all Religions in the world, but the Chriſtian, have to- 
lerated diverſities of opinion. This common weakneſs of rounding one's 
Syſtem, for the ſupport of a plain Right which requires no ſuch finiſhing, 
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hath led him into two of the ſtrangeſt paradoxes that ever diſgraced com- 
mon ſenſe. 

The one, that the Pagan Emperors did not perſecute the Chriſtian Faith: 
The other, that the Jeroiſb Magiſtrate did not puniſh for Idolatry. 

In ſupport of the firſt, his bad faith is moſt conſpicuous ; in ſupport of 
the latter, his bad logic. 

If there be one truth in Antiquity better eſtabliſhed than another, it is 
this, That the Pagan Emperors did perſecute the Chriſtians for their faith 
only; eſtabliſhed, I ſay, both by the complaints of the Perſecuted, and the 
acknowledgment of their Perſecutors. But this being proved at large in 
the preface to this very Volume, it is enough to refer the Reader 
thither, 

The other Paradox is much more pleaſantly ſupported. He proves that 
the Moſaic Law did not denounce puniſhment on religious errors (though 
in direct words, it does ſo), nor did the Jewiſh Magiſtrate execute it 
(though we have ſeveral inſtances of the infliction recorded in their hiſtory). 
—And what is the convincing argument he employs? It 1s this, The fre- 
quent defections of the Jewiſh People into Idolatry, in the early times of their 
apoſtaſies. An argument hardly ſo good as this, -The Church of Rome did 


not perſecute, as appears from that general defection from it, in the ſixteenth 


Century. I ſay, Mr. Voltaire's argument is hardly ſo good as my illuſtra- 
tion of it, ſince the defection from the Church of Rome ſtill continues, and 
the Jewiſh defections into Idolatries were ſoon at an end. 

But we are not to think, this Paradox was advanced for nothing, that is, 
for the ſake of its own ſingular boldneſs (a motive generally ſufficient to ſet 
reaſon at defiance), nor even for the ſupport of his general queſtion. It 
was apparently advanced to get the eaſier at his darling ſubject, THE ABUSE 
or THE Mosaic RELiclon, that Marotte of our party-coloured Phi- 
loſopher. 


Take this inſtance, which is all that a curſory note will be able to 


afford. 


Mr. Voltaire, ſpeaking of the — and 3 of the Jewiſh 
Diſpenſation, expreſſes himſelf in this manner, * Tout etait temporel ; 
et c'eſt la preuve que le ſavant Eveque Warburton apporte pour demontrer 


que la Loi des Juifs, était divine; parce que Dieu meme étant leur Roi, 


rendant juſtice immediatement aupres la tranſgreſſion ou Yobeiffance, n' avoit 


pas beſoin de eur reveler une Doctrine * il reſervait au tems, ou' il ne go- 


vernerait 
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vernerait plus ſon peuple. Ceux qui par ignorance pretendent que Moy ſe 
enſeignait 'immortalité de l'ame, otent au Nouveau Teſtament un de ſes 
plus grands avantages ſur l'ancien“:“ Would not any one now believe 
(who did not know Mr. Voltaire) that he quoted this argument as what he 
thought a good one, for the divinity of the Moſaic Religion? Nothing 
like it. It was only to find occaſion to accuſe the Old Teſtament of contra- 
diction, For thus he goes on,—* Cependant malgre Venonce precis de 
cette Loi, malgre cette declaration expreſſe de Dieu, qu'il punirait juſqu'a 
la quatrieme generation ; Ezechiel annonce TouT LE CONTRAIRE aux Juifs, 
et leur dit, que le Fils ne portera point Viniquite de fon pere: il va meme 
juſqu'a faire dire a Dieu, qu'il leur avait donne des preceptes qui n'etaient 
pas bons . 

As for the precepts which were not good, the Reader will fee that matter 
explained at large, as we go along. What I have to do with Mr. Voltaire 


at preſent, is to expoſtulate with him for his ill faith; that when he had 


borrowed my argument for the divinity of the Moſaic Miſhon from that 
mode of puniſhment, he would venture to invalidate it from an apparent 
contradiction between Mosts and EZEKIEL ; when, in that very place of 


the Divine Legation which he refers to, he faw the two Prophets reconciled 


by an argument drawn from the true natures of two approximating Diſpen- 
ſations; an argument which not only removes the pretended contradiction 
(firſt inſiſted on by Spinaſa, and, through many a dirty channel, derived, at 
length, to Mr. Voltaire), but likewiſe ſupports that very mark of divinity 
which I contend for. 

But it is too late in the day to call in queſtion the Religion or the good 
faith of this truly ingenious man. What I want, in this Diſcourſe /ur la 
Toltrance, is his CIVIL PRUDENCE. As an ANNAL1ST, he might, in his 
General Hiftory, calumniate the Jewiſh People juſt as his paſſions or his 
caprice inclined him: But when he had aſſumed the character of a DIVNR, 
to recommend Toleration to a Chriſtian State, could he think to ſucceed by 
abuſing Revelation? He ſeems indeed, to have ſet out under a ſenſe of the 
neceſſity of a different conduct: But coming to his darling ſubje& an 
abuſe of the Jews, he could not, for his life, ſuſtain the perſonage he had 


aſſumed, but breaks out again into all the virulence and injuſtice with. 
which he perſecuted this unhappy People in his Genera! Fhiſiory; and of 


which the Reader will ſee a fair account, in this volume, b. v. fect. 1. 


Page 132, | + Page 133, 
P. 146. 
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P. 146. [MM]. This is the preciſe character of the writings of the Old 
Teſtament. And this ſtate of them (to obſerve it only by the way) is more 
than a thouſand anſwers to the wild ſuſpicions of thoſe writers, who fancy 
that the ſews, fince Chriſt, have corrupted their ſacred Scriptures, to ſup. 
port their ſuperſtitions againſt the Goſpel; and amongſt other eraſements 
have ſtruck out the Doctrine of life and immortality ; which, ſay theſe Vi- 
fionaries, was, till then, as plainly taught in the Old as in the New Teſtament : 
For had theſe ſuppoſed Impoſtors ever ventured on ſo bold a fraud as the 
adulterating their ſacred Writings, we may be well aſſured their firſt attempt 
would have been to add the doctrine of a future ſtate, had they not found 
it there, rather than to take it away if they had: fince the omiſſion of the 
doctrine is the ſtrongeſt and moſt glaring evidence of the imperfettion of the 
Law; and the inſertion of it would have beſt ſupported what they now 
hold to be one of the moſt fundamental points of their Religion. — But this is 
not a folly of yeſterday. Irenzus tells us that certain ancient Heretics ſup- 
ported their wild fancies againſt Scripture, which was againſt them, by the 
ſame extravagant ſuſpicion, that it had been interpolated and corrupted. 
Notwithſtanding, I am far from thinking theſe Moderns borrowed it from 


them. They found it in our common Nature, which always goes the neareſt 
way to work, to relieve itſelf, 


P. 146. [NN]. We ſhall now underſtand the importance of a remark, 
which the late Tranſlator of Joſephus employs to.prove the genuineneſs of 
a fragment or homily, given by him to that Hiſtorian : © There is one 
«c particular obſervation (ſays he) belonging to the contents of this frag- 
ment or homily, that ſeems to me to be ;EcRETORY, and to determine 
* the queſtion that ſome of this Jewiſh church, that uſed the Hebrew copy 
« of the Old Teſtament, nay rather, that Joſephus himſelf in particular 
„% was the author of it. The obſervation is this, that in the preſent addreſs 
© to the Greeks or Gentiles there are near forty references or alluſions to 
texts of the New Teſtament; AND Nor ONE, ro ANY OF THE OLD 
© TESTAMENT either in Hebrew or Greek; and this in a diſcourſe concern- 
« ing HaApESͤH; which yet is almoſt five times as often mentioned in the 
« Old Teſtament as in the New. What can be the reaſon of this? But 


La) 


cc 


that the Jewiſh Church at Jeruſalem uſed the Hebrew Bible alone, which 


« thoſe Greeks or Gentiles, to whom the addreſs is here made, could not 
« underſtand; and that our Joſephus always and only uſed the ſame He- 
a as Es © brew 
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e brew Bible?” Mr. Whiſton's Diſſert. prefixed to his Tranſl. of Jo- 
ſepbus, p. 105, Mat can be the reaſon (ſays he) of this myſtery? He 
unfolds it thus: The Fewiſh Church of Jeruſalem uſed the Hebrew Bible 
alone, which thoſe Greeks or Gentiles, to whom the addreſs is here made, could 
not underſtand. So that becauſe the Audience did not underſtand Hebrew, 
the Preacher could not quote the texts, he had occaſion for, in Greek. 
But he ſuppoſes the Author could not quote the Greek, becauſe it muſt 
needs have been that of the Septuagint; which the Jewiſh Church at Jeru— 
ſalem would not uſe. Now admit there were no other Greek to be had, or 
allowed of, Can any man believe that it this Jewiſh Preacher would turn 
himſelf to the Gentiles, he could be ſuch a bigot as to be afraid of quoting 
the Old Teſtament in a language they underſtood, becauſe his Church uſed 
only the Original which they underſtood not? Or if he had been ſuch a bi- 
got, Wonld he have dared to preach to the Gentiles at all? What then but 
the fondneſs for an hypotheſis could make men ramble after ſuch reaſons, 
when ſo obvious an one lies juſt before them? Why did he this, do you 
aſk? For this plain reaſon : His ſubject was a future /tate of reward and 
' puniſhment, and he had more ſenſe than to ſeek for it where it was not to be 
found. Oh but Hapes is almoſt five times as often mentioned in the Old Tefla- 
ment as in the New. Indeed! But the fragment is not about the zword, 
but the thing. In the Old Teſtament it ſignified the receptacle of dd 
bodies; in the New, the receptacle of living ſculs. But though this learned 
writer can, without doubt, laugh at thoſe who ſeek the Trinity in the Old 
Teſtament, yet he can in good earneſt go thither in ſearch of a Future late. 
Yet this latter is not in any compariſon ſo clearly hinted at as the other : 
and no wonder; a Future ſtate is circumſcribed to the New Teſtament, as 
brought 10 light by the Goſpel ; but the doctrine of the Trinity is no where 
{aid to be ſo circumſcribed, 


P. 148. [OO). To all this, Dr. Stebbing has an Anſwer ready.“ The 
« Hiſtory of the perſecution under Antiochus (ſays he) is written by two 
« Hiſtorians, namely, the Author of the firſt book of Maccabees, and the 
Author of the ſecond, This laſt writer has recorded the profcfſion of the 
« Martyrs concerning their belief of the doctrine of the Reſurrection; but 
te the firſt has entirely omitted it: nor is there one word about a reſurrection 
&© or future ſtate to be found throughout his whole Hiſtory, though it is 
«© certain it was now the national belief. So unsaFe a thing is it ts rely upon 
- Pax; G's * * 118 
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© the MERE ſilence of Liftorians, when they undertake to write a hiſtory not of 
&« 1frincs but of the tranſactions of men.“ Exam. p. 116. 

I will tell him of an unſafer thing: which is, venturing to draw parallel 
caſes; as he has done here; for they _y happen (as hath happened here) 
to be caſes maſt unli ke. 

In a large and miſcellaneous Volume, compoſed by various Writers 
of different times and ſtates, and containing the Law, the Religion, and the 
Hiſtory of the Jews, from Moſes to the Captivity, neither the Doctrines of 
the reſurrection nor a future ſtate are ever once mentioned. 

This is the Fact. And to obviate my inference from it, —“ That the 
« Jews, during that period, were unacquainted with the Doctrines,“ this 
able Divine oppoſes the two books of Maccabees, containing the ſtory of 
one ſhort period, when, it is confefled, theſe Doctrines were of vational be- 
lief; in the firſt of which Books, there is no mention of the Doctrine, and in 


the ſecond, a great deal: the reaſon both of the mention and of the filence 


being ſelf-evident. It is recorded in the ſecond book, where there is a 
detailed accuunt of the Martyrs for the Jewiſh Faith : it 15 omitted in the 
firfl, where there is no account of any ſuch thing. 

Vet theſe are brought as parallel caſes: Let us therefore do them all 
honour. 

I. Several volumes of the ſacred Canon contain a Hiftory of doctrines. 

The two books of Maccabees contain only a hiftory of civil tranſactions. 

2. None of the inſpired Writers of the Canon before the Captivity ever 
once mention the Doctrines of a reſurrection or a future ſtate. 

Of the two books of Maccabees, one of them mentions the Doctrines fully 
and at large, 


3+ The ſacred Canon compriſes a vaſt period of time, and treats of an in- 
finite variety of matters. 

The two books of Maccabees are ſmall tracts of an uniform ſubject, and 
contain only the ſtory of one revolution in the Jewiſh State. 

Unconſcious, as ſhould ſeem, of all this difference, the learned Doctor 
concludes -& unſafe a thing it is to rely on the MERE SILENCE of Hiſtorians, 
when they undertake to write a hiſtory Nor oF DoCTRINES, but of the 
tranſaFions of Men. In which, thele THREE FALSEHOODS are very gravely 
and magiſterially infinuated : T hat the Writers of the two books of Macca- 
bees are equally ent with the Writers of the Canon: 2. That all the 
Wi riters of the Canon are writers of a Hiſtory, not of the Doctrines, but 


merely 
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merely of the civil tranſactions of men, equally with the writers of the 
two Books of Maccabees: And 3. That the thing relied on by me, is the 
MERE SILENCE of Hiſtorians. Which falſehood if the Reader does not 
ſee from what has been ſaid above, he may be pleaſed to conſider, that 
mere filence is when a Writer omits to ſay a thing which it was indifferent 
to his purpoſe whether he ſaid or not. But when he omits to ſay a 
thing, which it was much to his purpoſe to ſay, this 1s not a mere filence. 
It is a fence attended with a circumſlance, which makes the evidence drawn 
from that filence ſomething more than negative, and, conſequently, ſome- 
thing more than mere ſilence, So much for Dr. Stebbing. 

A Corniſh Writer“ purſues the ſame argument againſt the Divine Le- 
gation ; but takes his parallel much higher. * There is no one (ſays he) 
© who reads Homer that can doubt whether a Future ſtate were the po- 
“e pular belief amongſt the Greeks in the times he writes of. And yet, 
« by what I remember of him, I believe it would. be difficult to produce 
«© Six inſtances in all his poems of any actions either entered upon or 
c avoided from the ExPREss motive of the rewards or puniſhments to be 
ce expected in the other world.” 

I inferred from a Future ſtate's never being mentioned 3 in the Jewiſh 
Hiſtory, amongſt the motives of men's actions (after it had been omitted in 
the Jewiſh Law and Religion), that it was not of popular belief amongſt that 
people. Now here comes an Anſwerer, and ſays, that it is not mentioned 
above six TIMEs EXPRESSLY in Homer, and yet that nobody can doubt 
whether it were not the popular belief among ſi the Greeks, The good cautious 
man! Had it been but oxce EXPRESSLY mentioned in the Old Teſtament, I 
ſhould no more have doubted of its being of popular belief amongſt the 
Jews, than he does. Why then do we doubt ſo little, in the caſe of the 
Greeks, but for the ſame reaſon why we ought to doubt ſo much in the caſe 
of the Jews! Hou (who gives a detailed account of a future late), this 
writer allows, has mentioned it about fix times as a motive. The Schir— 
TURES (which, together with the hiſtory, deliver the Law and Religion of 
the Jews, in which a future ſtate is omitted) mention it Bt ovcy, as a motive. 
But this Anſwerer would make the reader believe, I made my interence from 
the paucity, and not from the want, of the mertion. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of another expreſſion of this candid Gentleman's—-xpreſs metive. - 


* Mr. Peters. 
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Now much leſs would have ſatisfied me; and I ſhould readily have allowed 
that the Jews had the popular belief amongſt them had the motive been but 
once fairly implied. 

But let us take him at the beſt, and ſuppoſe Homer did not afford one 
ſingle inſtance. What, I pray you, has Homer in common with Moses ? 
Suppoſe, I ſhould affirm from the Greek Hiſtory, That the ancient Won— 
Tufts always proportioned their work to their ſtrength and bulk; and that 
my Anſwerer was not in an humour to let this paſs ; but, to confute me, 
would preſs me with the high atchievements of Tom Taums, as they are 
recorded in his authentic ſtory ; who was as famed for his turbulence in 
king Arthur's Court, as Achilles was in Agamemnon's : Would not this 
be juſt as much to the purpoſe, as to put the Jiad and the Odyſſey in 
parallel with the Law and the Prophets ? 

But Homer's poems have been ſo long called the Bible of the Pagans, 


that this Anſwerer appears, in good earneſt, to have taken them for re- 
 tigicus Hiſtory; otherwiſe how could it have ever entered into his head to 


make fo ridiculous a compuriſon ? My reaſoning with regard to ScR1PTURE 
ſtood thus,—As all good Hiſtory deals with the motives of men's actions, 
ſo the peculiar buſineſs (as it ſeems to me) of religious Hiftory is to ſcruti- 
nize their religious Motives: Of theſe, the principal is the conſideration of 
a Future ſtate. And this not being ſo much as once mentioned in the 
ancient Jewiſh Hiſtory, it is natural to conclude that the Jews of thoſe 
times had it not. But now, what has Homer's poems to do in this 
matter? I apprehend they are no religious Hiftory ; but compoſitions as far 
removed from it as poſſible, namely a military and civil Romance, brim- 
full of fabulous trumpery. Now in ſuch a work, the writer ſurely would 
be principally ſolicitous about the civil motives of his Actors. And Homer, 
who 1s confeſſed to underſtand what belonged to every kind of Compoſi- 
tion, would take care to keep within his ſubject; and, to preſerve deco- 
rum, would content himſelf with ſupplying his Warriors and Politicians 
with ſuch motives as might beſt ſet off their Wiſdom and their Eeroiſm: 


ſuch as the love of power, in which I compriſe, revenge on their Enemies: 


the love of plunder, in which 1s included their paſſion for fair Captives ; and 
the love of glory, in which, if you pleaſe, you may reckon their regard 
for their Friends and their Country. But in Homer's military and political 
Romances there are hardly fix inſtances in which a future flate is mentioned as 


the 
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the expreſs motive; therefore the perpetual filence on this point, in the 
religious Hiſtory of the Jews, and the perpetual mention of it in the reli- 

gious Hiſtories of the Sukvi and the Saracexs, conclude nothing in fa- 
vour of the argument of the Divine Legation. 


P. 148. [PP]. To this Dr. Stebbing objects, that © it means no more 
ce than that man was not to be reſtored to his earthly human ſtate,” 
Exam. p. 60. and, to confirm this, he appeals to the tenth verſe of 
this chapter, which runs thus, He ha return no more to his houſe, neither 
ſhall his place know him any more. But the learned Doctor thould have 
reflected, that if Job ſays the dead man returns no more to his houſe, he 
gives a reaſon for his fo ſaying, very inconſiſtent with the Doctor's inter- 
pretation of the gth verſe of the viith chapter. It was, becauſe the dead 
man was got into the land of darkneſs and the ſhadow of death [ chap. x. 21. 
it was becauſe he was not awate nor could be raiſed out of his floep [ chap. 
Xiv. 12.] But the very ſubject which Job is here treating confutes 
the Doctor's interpretation: He is complaining that life is ſhort, and 
that after death he ſhall no more ſee good, for that he who goeth down to 
the grave ſhall come up no more; he ſhall return no more to his houſe | ver. 
7, 8, 9, 10.] which at leaſt implies that there was no good to be ex- 
pected any where, but in this world: And this expeCtation is cut off in 
expreſs terms. 


P. 149. [QQ ]. To this ſenſe of the text, Dr. Stebbing objects, 
and ſays, that by no reward is meant none in this world. Exam. p. 63, 4. 
and in ſupport of his interpretation, quotes the words of the verſe imme- 
diately following—nerther have they any more a portion for ever in any thing 
that is done under the ſun. Now I agree with the learned Doctor that theſe 
words are an explanation of the foregoing, of the dead's not having any 
more a reward : and from thence draw juſt the contrary inference, That 
the ſacred writer, from the conſideration of the dead's not returning to life 
to enjoy their reward, concluded ' that, when once death had ſeized them, 
they could have no reward at all ; not even that imaginary one, the living 
in the memory of nien, for the memory of them (ſays he) is forgotten. So 
again from the conſideration in ver. 6. that the dead had neither love, 
hatred, nor envy, he had concluded ver 5. that THEY KNEW NOT ANF 
THING, —But the. premiſes and the concluſion not being in their uſual 
| order, 
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order, our learned Doctor's Logic did not reach to take the force of the 
Preacher's. 


P. 166. [RRJ. To all this, it hath been ſaid, —< Chriſtians have the 
' « p1omiſe of the life that now is, excepting the caſe of perſecution, Mark 
1 « x. 20.” The words of Jeſus in the Evangeliſt are, — there is no one that 
bath LEFT houſe or brethren, Sc. for my ſake and the GoſpePs, but be 
od fall receive an hundred fold now in this time, houſes and lands, &c. with 
perſecutions, and in the world to come, eternal life, But theſe words evidently 
allude to the firſt Followers of Jeſus, while the Church was under an ex. 
traordinary Providence, that is, during the Age of Miracles : and as 
that ſort of Diſpenſation is always aided by the courſe of natural and civil 
events, we cafily ſee how it would be promoted by Leaving a country 
doomed to the moſt horrid and exterminating deſtruction. But St. Paul, 
where he aſſigns only the life which is to come to the followers of the Goſpel, 
is ſpeaking of a different thing, namely of the genius of the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation in general, as it 1s oppoſed to Judaiſm. 


P. 158. [SS]. The ſerious reader, who confiders all this, will not be a 
little ſurpriſed to hear that eminent Scholar and Divine, Dr. S. Clarke, 
talk in the following manner, where, after having ſpoken of the doubts 
and uncertainties of the ancient Philoſophers concerning a future ſtate, he 
concludes in theſe words, —“ From all which it appears that notwithſtand- 
ing all the bright arguments and acute concluſions and brave ſayings 
of the beſt Philoſophers, yet life and immortality were not FULLY and sA- 
„ TISFACTORILY brought to light by BARE NATURAL REASON.” [Ev. of 
nat. and rev. Religion, p. 146. It would be very ſtrange if they had; 
fince Scripture is ſo far from allowing any part of this diſcovery to natural 
reaſon, that 1t will not admit even the Moſaic Revelation to a ſhare, but 
reſerves it all for the Goſpe: of Car18T : fo that had natural Religion brought 
life and immortality to light, though not fully and ſatisfaftorily, the learned 
Apoſtle would be found to have ſpoken much too highly of the preroga- 
tives of the Goſpel. 

The truth is, the very Jearned Writer had two points to make out, in 
this famous work; the one was the evidence of natural Religion; and, under 
that head, he is to ſhew, that it taught life and immortality. His other 
point was, the evidence of Revealed Religion, and there, (to ſhew its uſe 
and neceſſity) he is to demonſtrate that bare natural reaſon could not diſ- 


— — — — — — ———_—, 


cover 
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cover life and immortality, Thus the very method of his demonſtration 
obliged him, in the former part, to give to natural Religion an honour 
which, in the latter part, he was forced to take away : and to reconcile 
them with one another, was the purpoſe of the conciliating words above— 
get life and immortality were not FULLY and SATISFACTORILY brought to light 
by bare natural reaſon : which indeed does the buſineſs ; but it is at the ex- 
pence of the learned Apoſtle, who ſays it was not brought to light at 
all, till the preaching of the Goſpel. 


P. 158.[TT]. To this it has been ſaid, * that the my/tery of the Goſpel 
here mentioned, is rather that which is meant by the word, chap. iii. 3—9. 
namely the calling in of the Gentiles to be fellow-heirs with the Jews.“ — 
For a confutation of this abſurd fancy, read—Thbe free and candid exami- 
nation of the principles advanced by the Lord Biſbep of London, chap. i. p. 24. 


& ſeq. where the learned and moſt judicious Author has ſufficiently ex- 
ploded it. 
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FTER ſuch convincing evidence that a FUTURE STATE 
A did not make part of the Religion of Mossxs, the reader 


would not have ſuſpected, he muſt once more be ſtopped to 
hear a long Anſwer to a ſet of texts brought from the Old and New 
Teſtament to prove, That the Doctrine of a future flate of reward and 
Puniſhment DID make the moſt eſſential part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation : 
and this, not by a few fanciful Allegoriſts, or outrageous Bigots 
only, who will ſay, or do any thing; but by many ſober men of all 
Sects and Parties, of all Times, and of all Religions. 


1. Several of the ancient CarISTIAN Writers were ſo bende 
of this point, that, not content to ſay, the doctrine of a Future ſtate 
made part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, they would be confident that 
the very Pagans learnt it all from thence. Some modern Chriſtians 


have not been behind them in their Faith, but have far outſtripped 
Vo“. III. . Hk 


them 
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them in their Charity, while they treated the denial of this extrava- 
gant Opinion as a new ſpecies of infidelity. It is true, they are all 
extremely confuſed and obſcure about the way, they repreſent it to 
have been taught : And there have not been wanting, at all times, 
men of greateſt eminence for parts and piety, who have not only 
doubted, but plainly denied this Future ſtate to be in the Moſaic 
Religion; though, to be juſt to all, with the ſame inconſiſtency and 
embarras that the others have maintained it .. However, the more 
current doctrine hath always been, That a future flate of rewards and 
puniſhments was taught by the Law of Moſes. 

As ſurprizing as this may ſeem to thoſe who have weighed the 
foregoing Evidence, yet indeed no leſs could be expected from ſuch 
a number of concurrent and oddly combined Prejudices, which have 


ſerved, till now, to diſcredit one of the cleareſt and moſt important 
truths of Revelation. 


1. The firſt was, that ſeveral Patriarchs and Prophets, both be- 
fore and under the Moſaic Diſpenſation, were certainly favoured with 
the revelation of man's Redemption ; in which the doctrine of a Fu- 
ture ſtate 1s eminently contained : And they think it utterly incre- 
dible that Theſe ſhould not have conveyed it to their People and 
Poſterity. 

2. They could not conceive how a Religion could be worthy of 
Gop, which did not propoſe to its Followers a Future State of re- 
wards and puniſhments; but confined their views to the carnal things 
of this life only. | 

3- The truth, here attempted to be eſtabliſhed, had been received 
and abuſed by the Enemies of all true Religion and Godlineſs ; ſueh 
as the Sadducees of the old Jewiſh church, the Gnoſtics of the old 
Chriſtian, and Unbelievers in all Churches. HI 

4. Laſtly, men were kept faſt within the error into which theſe 
prejudices had drawn them, by never rightly diſtinguiſhing between 
a Future State of reward and puniſhment, as taught by what men 


See note [A], at the end of this Book. 


call 
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call at Religion, and a future ſtate as taught by Chriſtian Reve- 
lation; which is the cLvus, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, to conduct us 
through all the errors and perplexities of this reg/on of darkneſs, till 
we come into the full and glorious /ght of the Goſpel. 

But in Religious matters, combinations much leſs ſtrange are 
ſufficient to defeat the credit of the plaineſt Fact. A noted inſtance 
of what o0BSTINACY alone can do againſt the ſelf- evidence of Truth, 
will abate our wonder at the perverſity in queſtion ; at leaſt it may 
be put to uſe, in the hi/tory of the human mind, towards which, will 
be found materials, neither vulgar nor few, in the courſe of this 
work. There is a ſect, and that no inconſiderable one, which, 
being eſſentially founded in Enthuſiaſm, hath, amongſt other of its 
ſtrange freaks, thrown out the inſtitution of WATER-BAPT1sM 
from its ſcheme of Chriſtianity, It is very likely that the illiterate 
Founder, while rapt in his fanatic viſions, did not reflect that, of 
all the inſtitutions of our holy Religion, this of water-bapriſm was 
leaſt proper to be called in queſtion ; being moſt invincibly eſtabliſh- 
ed by the practice both of PauL and PETER. This latter finding 
that the houſhold of Cornelius the GN TILE had received the Holy 
Ghoft, regarded it as a certain direction for him to admit them into 
the Church of Chriſt, which he did by the initiatory Rite of warer- 
baptiſm, [Acts x. 47.] Paul, in his travels through the Lefler Aſia, 
finding ſome of the Jew1s# Converts who had never heard of the 
Holy Gheft, and, on enquiry, underſtanding they had been only 
baptized by water unto John's Baptiſm, thought fit to baptiſe them 
with water in the name of the Lord Feſus, that is, to admit them 
into the Church ; and then /aying his hands upon them the Holy 
Ghoſt came upon them, and they ſpake with tongues and repo ted, 
[Acts xix. 4, 5, 6.] 

In ſpite of theſe two memorable tranſactions, the Quakers have 
notwithſtanding rejected water-baptiſm. What is the pretence ? 
„ Water-baptiſm (it ſeems) is John's baptiſm, and only a type of 
baptiſm by the Holy Ghoſt or by Fire; ſo that when this laſt came 

in uſe, the former ceaſed and was aboliſhed.” Yet in the two hiſ- 
Hh 2 tories 
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tories given above, both theſe fancies are reproved; and in ſuch a 
manner as if the ſtories had been recorded for no other purpoſe : 
For in the adventure of Paul, the water. bap!iſm of Feſus is expreſsly 
diſtinguiſhed from the water- baptiſm of Fohn : And, in that of Pe- 
ter, it appears, that water bapt ſin was neceſſary for admittance into 
the church of Chriſt, even after the miniſtration of Saptfiſin by fire, 
or the communicated power of the Holy Ghoſt. It 1s further ob- 
ſervable, that theſe two Heads of the Miſſion to the two great divi- 
ſions of Mankind, the Jews and GENnTILEs, here acted in one ano- 
ther's province; Peter the Apoſtle of the Jews adminiſtering baptiſm 
to the Gentile houſhold of Cornelius; and Paul the Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles adminiſtering the ſame rite to the Jewiſh Converts. And 


| why was this croſſing of hands but to obviate that filly evaſion, that 


water-baptiſm was only partial or temporary ? 

But what is reafon, evidence, or truth, when oppoſed to religious 
Prejudice! The Quakers do not hold it to be clearer, that repen- 
tance from dead works is neceſſary for obtaining the ſpiritual bene- 
fits of the Goſpel-Covenant, than that wATER-BAPTISM is aboliſhed, 
and of no uſe to initiate into the Church of Chriſt. 

II. But to proceed. The error in queſtion is, as we ſaid, not 
confined to the Chriſtian Church. The Jews too maintain it with 
equal obſtinacy, but not with equal indiſcretion ; the Children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiſer than the Children light *; their 
fatal adherence to their long aboliſhed Rites depending altogether 
upon this ſingle prejudice, that Moſes taught a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments : for if he taught it not, the conſequence is 
inevitable, his Religion could be only preparatory to one that did 
teach it. This therefore is their great ſupport ; and wiſely have 
they inforced it by all the authority and power of the Synagogue +, 
Bat what Chriſtians gain by ſo doing, I confeſs I know not. What 


they lofe hath been feen in part, and will be more fully ſhewn 


hereafter : not one demonſtration only, of the truth of the Moſaic 


* Luke xvi. 8. + See the Dedication preſixed to Book IV, 
| 1 Miſſion, | 
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Miſſion, but all true conception of that divine harmony which in- 
ſpires every part, and runs through the whole of Gop's great Diſ- 
penſation to Mankind. 


HI. The error is ſtill more extenſive; and hath ſpread from true 
Religion to the falſe ; a fitter ſoil for its reception. For the Ma ho- 
METANS, who hold the divine original of the Jewiſh Law, are as 
obſtinate as the beſt, in giving it this miſtaken advantage: but, it 
muſt be owned, under a modeſter pretext. Their expedient for 
ſaving the honour of the Law is this: They confeſs the Doctrine 
of a future ſtate is not at preſent to be found there: BuT THovGHy 
IT BE NOT THERE, IT OUGHT ro BE; for that the Jews, in pure 
ſpite to them, have interpolated their Bible, and taken away all 
mention of it *, 

Matters being in this odd ſituation, the reader will excuſe me, it 
I turn a little to conſider thoſe texts of Scripture which CHRISTIAN 
writers have produced to prove, That a future flate of rewards and 
puniſhments does indeed make part of the Moſaic Religion. 


II. 


But here let me obſerve, that the thing of moſt conſequence in 
this part of my diſcourſe will be to ſtate the queſtion clearly and 
plainly, When that is done, every common reader will be able, 
without my help, to. remove the objections to my Syſtem ; or ra- 
ther, the queſtion being thus truly ſtated, they will fall of them- 
ſelves.. 

I. My declared purpoſe, in this Work +, is to demonſtrate 7 he 
Divine Legation of Mosks, in order to uſe it for the foundation of 


* Taourat—Les Mufulmans diſent, que c'eſt Pancien Teſtament, que Dieu revela a 
Moyſe écrit en langue Hebraique, livre qui a été alteré & corrumpu par les Juifs,— 
Ceeſt la le ſentiment des Muſulmans qui a été recueilli de pluſieuts auteurs Arabes par 
Hagi Khalfah. Le meme auteur dit que Von n'y trouve pas auſſi aucun endroit où il. 
ſort parle de l'autre vie, ni de la Reſurrection, ni du Paradis, ni de l' Enfer, & que cela 
vient peut ètre de ce que les Juifs ont corrompu leurs exempl airs, —Voyez la Bibliotheque. 
Orientale de M. D'Herbelot, Mot. TaqQuarr, 

+ Sec:the Appendix to the firſt edition of the Alliance between Church and State. 

a pro- 
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a projected defence of Revelation in general, as the Diſpenſation is 
compleated in Chriſtianity. The medium I employ for this purpoſe 
is, that there was no future ſtate of reward and puniſhment in the 
Moſc Religion.] muſt needs therefore go upon theſe two principles: 
1. That Moſes did not dijbelieve a future flate of reward and puniſh- 
ment. 2+, That his Religion was preparatory to the Religion of JEsVs 
which taught ſuch ſuture flate. Hence proceed theſe conſequences : 

1. From my holding that Moſes did not aiſbelieve a future flate, 
it follows, that all thoſe texts of Scripture which are brought to 
prove that the ancient Fews believed the ſoul ſurvived the body, are 
nothing to the purpoſe : but do, on the contrary, greatly confirm 
my Theſis: for which reaſon I have myſelf ſhewn that the early 
Jews did indeed ſuppoſe this truth. 

2. From my holding that the Religion of Moſes was only prepara- 
tory to the Religion of JEsvs, it follows, that all ſuch texts, as im- 
ply a Future flate of rewards and puniſhments in their TYPICAL figni- 
fication only, are juſt as little to the purpoſe. For if Moſes's Reli- 
gion was preparatory to one Future, it is, as I have ſhewn “, highly 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the eſſential doctrine of that New 
Religion was ſhadowed out under the Rites, or by the inſpired pen- 
men, of the Old. But ſuch texts are not only inconcluſive, but 
highly corroborative of the opinion they are braught to oppoſe. For 


if future rewards and puniſhments were taught to the People under 


the Law, what occaſion was there for avy zypica/ repreſentation of 
them, which neceſſarily implies the throwing things into ſhade, 
and ſecreting them from vulgar knowledge? What ground was 
there for that diſtinction between a carnal and a ſpiritual meaning 
(both of which it is agreed the Moſaic Law had, in order to fit it 
for the uſe of two Diſpenſations) if it did not imply an ignorance 
of the ſpiritual ſenſe during the continuance of the firſt? Yet as 
clear as this is, the contrary is the doctrine of my Adverſaries; who 
teem to think that the Hiritual and the carnal ſenſe muſt needs 


* See the laſt Section of this Book, 


always 
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always go together, like the jewel and the foil in Aaron's breaſt- 
plate. 

Both theſe ſorts of texts, therefore, conclude only againſt Sap- 
DUCEES and INFIDELs. Yet hath this matter been ſo little attended 
to, in the judgements paſſed upon my argument, that both ſorts have 
been urged as confutations of it. I ſpeak not here of the dirty 
calumnies of one or two forgotten ſcriblers, but of the unequitable 
cenſures of ſome who better deſerve to be ſet right. 


IT. But farther, As my poſition is, that a Future ſtate of reward 
and puniſhment was not taught in the Moſaic Diſpenſution, all texts 
brought to prove the knowledge of it ter the time of David are 
as impertinent as the reſt, For what was known from this time, 
could not ſupply the want of what was unknown for ſo many ages 
before. This therefore puts all the prophetic Writings out of the 
queſtion. 

And now, when all theſe Texts are taken from my Adverſaries, 
what is there left, to keep up the quarrel? Should I be fo ſevere to 
inſiſt on the common rights of Authors, of not being obliged to an- 
{wer to convict impertinencies, this part of my taſk would be ſoon 
over. But I ſhall, in charity, conſider theſe Texts, ſuch as they 
are, However, that I may not appear altogether ſo abſurd as the 
Inforcers of them, I ſhall give the reader my reaſons for this con- 
deſcenſion. 


1. As to the FUTURE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL, we ſhould di- 


tinguiſh between the mention of it by Moſes, and by the following 
Writers. Theſe might, and, as we have ſhewn, did conclude for 
its exiſtence from the nature of the thing. But Moſes, who, we 
ſuppoſe, intentionally omitted the mention of Future rewards and 


puniſhments, would not, we muſt needs ſuppoſe likewiſe, proclaim | 
the preparatory doctrine of the Exiſtence. Nor could he, on the 


other hand, deny what he knew to be the truth. Thus, being 
neceſſitated to ſpeak of Enoch's Tranflation, it could not be, but that 


a ſeparate exiſtence might be inferred, how obſcurely ſoever the ſtory. 
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was delivered. But had he ſaid any thing, in his account of the 
Creation, which literally implied (as the words, of man's being 
made in the image of God, and the breath of life being breathed into 
his noſtrils, are ſuppoſed to do) that man had an immortal ſoul, 
then muſt Moſes be ſuppoſed, purpoſely, to have inculcated that 
Immortality ; contrary to what we hold, that he purpoſely omitted 
the doctrine built upon it, namely, a future ſtate of reward and 
puniſhment. It will not be improper therefore to ſhew that ſuch 
texts have not this pretended meaning. 

2. Concerning a FUTURE STATE OF REWARD AND PUNISH-» 
MENT ; ſeveral texts are brought as teaching it in a Hpical ſenſe, 
which teach it in 0 ſenſe at all: ſeveral as teaching it in a direct and 
literal ſenſe, which only teach it in a Hpical. Both theſe, therefore, 
it may be proper to ſet in a true light. 

3. Laſtly, concerning the texts from the later Prophets, which 
are without the period in queſtion ; I own, and it is even incum- 
bent on my Argument to prove, that theſe Prophets opened the 
firſt dawning of the doctrine of a Ręſurrection, and conſequently of 


a Future flate of reward and puniſhment : even theſe therefore ſhall 


in their proper place be carefully conſidered. At preſent let me juſt 
obſerve, that the dark veil under which the firft ſer of Prophets de- 


livered their 7ypþ/cal repreſentations was gradually drawn aſide by 
the /ater. 


FF 


AVING premiſed thus much to clear the way, and ſhorten 
the inquiry, I now proceed to my examination. 
And firſt, of the texts brought from the OLD TESTHAMEN T. 
Now as the book of Jos * is ſuppoſed to teach both a SEYARATE 
EXISTENCE and a FUTURE STATE OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 
and is befides thought by ſome to be the firſt of Moſes's writings ; 


* See note [BJ], at the end of this Book. 
and 
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and by others to be written even before his time, and by the Patri- 
arch himſelf, I ſhall give it the precedence in this inquiry: which 
it deſerves likewiſe on another account, the ſuperior evidence it 
bears to the point in queſtion ; if indeed it bear any evidence at all. 
For it may be ſaid by thoſe who thus hold it to be the earlieſt Scrip- 
ture (allowing the words of Job, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
&c. to reſpect a future ſtate) that the Jewiſh people muſt not only 
have had the knowledge of a FUTURE 8TATE of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, but, what is more, of the RESURRECTION H the body, and 
ſtill more, of the REDEMPT10N of mankind by the Son of God : there- 
fore Moſes had no need to inculcate the doctrine of a future ſtate “. 
But I much ſuſpe& that the clear knowledge of ſo ſublime a myſte- 
ry, which, St. Paul ſays, had been hid from ages, and from generations, 
but was now (on the preaching of the Goſpel) made manifeſt to the 
Saints +, was not at all ſuited to the times of Job or Moſes. The 
learned and impartial Divine will perhaps be rather inclined to 
think, that either the book of Job was written in a much later age, 
or that this famous paſſage has a very different meaning. I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew, that neither of theſe ſuſpicions would be enter- 


tained without reaſon. 
I. 


Firſt then concerning the book itſelf. 


As to the Perſon of Job, the entinence of his Character, his for- 
titude and patience in afflictions, and his preceding and ſubſequent 
felicity ; theſe are realities ſo unqueſtionable, that a man muſt have 
ſet aſide ſacred Antiquity before he can admit a doubt concerning 
them. But that the book which bears Job's name was written by 
him, or in any age near his own, a careful aud capable examiner will, 
I perſuade myſelf, be hardly brought to believe. 


* See Note [C] at the end of this Book, 4 Col. i. 26. 
Vol. III. SR In 
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In the order of this diſcourſe therefore I ſhall inquire, 
IT. What kind of Compoſition the book of Job really is. 
II. In what Age it was written. And, 

III. Who was its Author. 

I. 

Even thoſe who are inclined to ſuppoſe this a Work of the higheſt 
| Antiquity, and to believe it an exact hiſtory of Job's ſufferings and 
patience, and of Gop's extraordinary diſpenſations towards him, re- 
corded by his own hand, are yet forced to confeſs that the Intro- 
duction and Concluſion are of another nature, and added by a later 
hahd, to give that fulneſs and integrity to the Piece, which works 
of imagination, and only ſuch works, require. This 1s a large con- 
ceſſion, and plainly intimates that he who wrote the Prologue and 
Epilogue, either himſelf believed the body of the work to be a kind 
of dramatic Compoſition ; or, at leaſt, intended that others ſhould 
have that opinion of it. I ſhall therefore the leſs ſcruple to eſpouſe 
the notion of thoſe who conclude the WHOLE TO BE DRAMATICAL, 
For the transferring the Prologue and Epilogue to a late writer was 
only an expedient to get rid of a circumſtance which ſhewed it to 
be ſuch a fort of work; and which confequently might bring it 
down to an age remote from that of the ſubject. But thoſe who 
contrived this expedient ſeem to have had but a flender idea of the 
ancient Drama, which was generally rounded with a Prologue and 
Epilogue of this ſort; to give, by way of narrative, information of 
ſuch facts as fell not within the compaſs of the one entireA&i on 
repreſented *. ; EL: 

I am induced to embrace this opinion from the caſt of the sr vILE, 
the SENTIMENTS, and COMPOSITION ; all perfectly ſuited to ſuch a 
kind of Work, and ill agreeing with any other. 

1. As to the Szy/e, it hath been obſerved by the Critics, even 
from the time of Jerom, that all but the introduction and conclu- 
Gon is in meaſure. But as it was the cuſtom of antiquity to write 


See note [D], at the end of this Book. Wo 
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their graveſt works of Religion, Law, and Hiſtory, in verſe; this 
circumſtance alone ſhould, I think, have little ſhare in determining 
the nature of the Compoſition. And as little, I think, on the other 
hand, ought the frequent uſe of the Arabic dialect to be inſiſted on, 
in ſupport of its high original, ſince, if it be of the nature, and of 
the date, here ſuppoſed, an able writer would chuſe to give his 
Fable that air of antiquity and veriſimilitude. 

2. But when we take the ſentiments along, and find throughout 
the whole, not only verſe but poetry, a poetry animated by all the 
ſublimity of figures and luxuriance of deſcription ; and this, on the 
cooleſt and moſt abſtracted ſubject; we cannot chuſe but conclude 
it to be a work of imagination. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, that 
this 1s owing to an Eaſtern genius, whoſe kindling fancy heats all 
his thoughts into a glow of expreſſion : for if the two ends be his 
who wrote the middle, as we have no reaſon to doubt, they ſhew 


him not unuſed to the plaineſt form of narration. And as to that 


Eaſtern genius itſelf, though diſtinguiſhingly ſublime when a poe- 
tic ſubject has enflamed its enthuſiaſm, yet in mere hiſtory, nothing 
can be more cool and ſimple; as all acquainted either with their 
ancient or modern writers can inform us. But, what 1s more to 
our purpoſe, the ſacred Prophets themſelves, though wrapt in ec- 
ſtaſy of the divine impreſſions, when treating of the queſtion here 
debated, namely, Whether and whereſore the Good are frequently un- 
happy and the Bad proſperous, a queſtion that came ſometimes in 
their way, while they were reproving their impious and impatient 
countrymen, who by their repeated apoſtaſies had now provoked 


Go to withdraw from them, by degrees, his extraordinary provi- 


dence ; when, I ſay, they touch upon this queſtion, they treat the 
matter with the utmoſt plianneſs and ſimplicity. 

3- But the laſt and moſt convincing circumſtance 1s the form of 
the compoſition. And here I ſhall not urge, as of much weight, 
what hath been obſerved by ſome who take this fide of the queſtion, 
the ſcenical image of Job and his friends fitting together on the 

7-2 ground 
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ground ſeven days and ſeven nights without a word ſpeaking “. 
Becauſe we reaſonably ſuppoſe no more to be meant than that exceſs 
of mutual grief making them unfit to give, and him to receive con- 
ſolation, they were ſome days + before they entered on the ſubject 
of their viſit. 

This rather is the thing to be admired, (if we ſuppoſe it all 
hiſtoric truth) that three cordial friends ſhould make a ſolemn ap- 
pointment to go mourn with Job and to comfort him ; that they 
ſhould be ſo greatly affected with his extreme diſtreſſes, as to be 
unable to utter a word for ſeven whole days together; and yet, 
after this, to be no ſooner ſet in, than intirely to forget their errand, 
and ( miſerable comforters as they were) inſtead of mourning with 
him in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, to wrangle, and contradi& him 
in every word he ſpoke; and this without the leaſt ſoftening of 


Friendſhip ; but with all the fierceneſs and acrimony of angry Diſ- | 


putants contending for a victory. It was no trifle neither that they 
inſiſted on, in which indeed diſputatious men are often the warmeſt, 
but a contradiction in the tendereſt point. They would needs have 
it, againſt all Job's proteſtations to the contrary, that his misfor- 
tunes came upon him in puniſhment for his crimes. Suppoſe their 
Friend had been wrong in the judgement he paſſed on things, Was 
this a time to animadvert in fo pititefs a manner on his errors ? 


Would not a ſmall ſhare of affection, pity, or even common huma- 


nity, have diſpoſed them to bear one ſeven days longer with their 
old diſtreſſed Acquaintance ? Human nature is ever uniform; and 
the greater paſſions, ſuch as thoſe of friendſhip and natural affection, 
ſhew themſelves to be the ſame at all times: But we have an in- 
{tance in theſe very times, in that amiable domeſtic ſtory of Joſeph. 


* Chap ii. 1 z. 
| + —Eo quod Hebræi ſoleant multiplicare per ſeprem (h. e. ſeptenarium numerum pro 


multitudine ponere), Maimon, More Nevochim, p. 267. 


2 Chap. 11. . i 8 
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This Patriarch had been cruelly injured by his brethren. Providence 
at length put them into his power ; and, 1n juſt reſentment of their 
inhuman uſage, he thought fit to mortify and humble them : but 
no ſooner did he find them begin to be unhappy, than his anger 
ſubſided, violated affection returned, and he melted into their bo- 
ſoms with all the tenderneſs of a fellow-ſufferer. This was Na- 
ture : This was Hiſtory. And ſhall we ſuppoſe the feelings of true 
Friendſhip to be inferior to thoſe of Family- affection? David 
thought otherwiſe, where, ſpeaking of Jonathan, he declares their 
mutual love was wonderful, ſurpaſſing that of the ſtrongeſt natural 
affection, the paſſion between the two ſexes. The ſame have 
always been the Friendſhips of good men, when founded on virtue, 
and ſtrengthened by a ſimilitude of manners. 

So that it appears, theſe three friends were of a fingular com- 
plexion ; and deſervedly gave occaſion to a proverb which ſets them 


in no very honourable or advantageous light. 


But ſuppoſe now the work to be dramatical, and we immediately 
ſee the reaſon of their behaviour. For had they not been indulged 
in their ſtrange captious humour, the Author could never have 
produced a piece of that integrity of action, which a ſcenic re- 
preſentation demanded : and they might as well have held their 
tongues ſeven days longer, as not contradict, when they did begin 
to ſpeak *. 

This, as to what the Drama in general required. But had this 
been all we could ſay for their conduct, we fhould needs confeſs 
that the divine Writer had here done, what mere mortal Pocts ſo 
frequently do; that is, had tranſgrefled nature (in ſuch a reprefen- 
tation of friendſhip) for the ſake of his Plot. But we ſhall thew, 
when we come to examine the MORAL of the poem, that nature 
is exactly followed: for that under theſe three merable Comforters, 


® See note [E}, at the end of this Book. 
how 
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low true friends ſoever in the Fable, certain falſe friends were in- 
tended to be ſhadowed out in the Moral &. 

But now the diſpute is begun and carried on with great vehe- 
mence on both ſides. They affirm, they object, they anſwer, they 
reply ; till, having exhauſted their whole ſtock of arguments, and 
made the matter more doubtful than they found it, the Author, 
in this embarras, has recourſe to the common expedient of dramatic 
writers, to draw him from his ſtraits, - Oos a t And it 
ever that precept of the maſters of compoſition, 


Nec Deus interſit, nifi dignus Vindice nodus, 


was well followed, it was here. For what can we conceive more 
worthy the preſence of a Gop than to interfere with his Autho- 
rity, to filence thoſe frivolous or impious diſputes amongſt men 
concerning the MYSTERIOUS WAYS OF PROVIDENCE ? And that 
this interpoſition was nothing more, I think, is evident from hence: 
The ſubject, as we obſerve, was of the higheſt importance, namely, 
Whether, and why, good men are unhappy, and the evil proſperous ? 
The diſputants had much perplexed the queſtion by various anſwers 
and replies; in which each fide had appealed to reaſon and expe- 
rience; ſo that there wanted a ſuperior Wiſdom to moderate and 
determine. But, to the ſurpriſe of all who conſider this attentively, 
and conſider it as a ſtrict Hiitory, they find Gop introduced to do 
this in a ſpeech which clears up no difficulties ; but makes all 
hopes of deciding the queſtion deſperate, by an appeal to his Al- 
mighty power +. A plain proof that the Interpoſition was no 
more than a piece of poetical Machinery. And in that caſe we ſec 
the reaſon why the knot remains untied : for the ſacred Writer was 
no wiſer J when he ſpoke poetically in the Perſon of God, than 
when he ſpoke in the perſon of Job or By friends. 


* See note r) at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [GI, at the end of this Book, 
1 See note [II], at the end of this Book. 
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On theſe accounts, and on many more, which will be touched 
upon in the courſe of this diſſertation, but are hei mited 
to avoid repetition, I conclude, that thoſe Critics who ſup- 
poſe the book of Job to be of the dramatic kind do not judge 
amiſs, 

Nor does ſuch idea of this truly divine Compoſition at all detract 
from the proofs we have of the real exiſtence of this holy Patriarch, 
or of the truth of his exemplary Story. On the contrary, it 
much confirms them: ſeeing it was the general practice of dra— 
matic Writers, of the ſerious kind, to chuſe an illuſtrious Character 
or celebrated Adventure for the ſubject of the Piece, in order to give 
their poem its due dignity and weight. And yet, which is very 
ſurpriſing, the Writers on both ſides, as well thoſe who ſuppoſe 
the Book of Job to be dramatical, as thoſe who hold it to be hiſ- 
torical, have fallen into this paralogiſm, That, if dramatical, then 
the Perſon. and Hiſtory of Fob are fictitiuus. Which nothing but in- 
attention to the nature of a dramatic Work, and to the practice 
of dramatic Writers, could have occaſioned. Lactantius had a 
much better idea of this ſpecies of compoſition : ** Totum autem, 
« quod referas, fingere, id ll, ineptum eſſe, et Mendacem potius 
«© quam Poetam.” 

But this fallacy is not of late ſtanding. Wield where he 
ſpeaks of thoſe whoſe opinion he ſeems to incline to, that ſays thc 
book of Job is parabolical, expreſſes himſelf in this manner *. 
You know, there are certain men who ſay, that ſuch a man as Jon 
never exiſted. And that his misTORY 1s nothing elſe but a parable. 
Theſe certain men were (we know) the Talmudiſts. Now, as, by 
his Hiſtory, he means this book of Job, it is evident he ſuppoſed 
the fabuloſity of the book. concluded againſt the exiſtence of the 
Patriarch. Nay, ſo inſenſibly does this inveterate fallacy inſinuate 


Ni gquoſdam «ft, qui dicunt Fobum nunquam fuiſſe, neque creatum , ſed HISTORIAN 
illins nihil aliud eſſe quam Parabolam. 


itſelf. 
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itſelf into our reaſonings on this ſubject, that even GeoT1vs him- 
ſelf appears not to be quite free from the entanglement. Who, 
although he ſaw theſe two things, (a real Job and a dramatic repre- 
ſentation of him) ſo reconcileable, that he ſuppoſed both ; yet will 
not allow the 500% of Job to be later than Ezekiel, becauſe that 
Prophet mentions Job #. Which argument, to have any ſtrength, 
muſt ſuppoſe Job to be unknown until this Book was written ; 
conſequently that his Perſon was fictitious; contrary to his own 
ſuppoſition, that there was a real Job living in the time of Moſes +, 
After this, it is no wonder, that the Author of the Archeologie 
Phil»phice, whoſe talent was not critical acumen, ſhould have 
reaſoned ſo groſly on the ſame fallacious principle J. Theſe 
learned men, we ſee, would infer a viſionary Job from a viſio— 
nary Hiſtory. Nor is the miſtake of another celebrated W riter 
leſs groſs, who would, on the contrary, infer a real hiſtory from 
a real Job. Ezekiel and St James (ſays Dr. Middleton, in his eſſay 
on the Creation and Fall of Man) refer to the Book oF JoB in the 
ſame manner as if it were a real hiſtory. Whereas the truth is, they 
do not refer to the Book oF Jos at all, 


II. The ſecond queſtion to be conſidered, is in what Age this 
book was compoſed. 

1. Firſtthen we ſay in general, that it was written ſome time un- 
der the Moſaic Diſpenſation. But to this it is objected, that, if it 
were compoſed in thoſe Times, it 1s very ſtrange that not a ſingle 
word of the Moſaic Law, nor any diſtant alluſion to the Rites or 
Ceremonies of it, nor any hiſtorical circumſtance under it, nor any 
ſpecies of 1dolatry in uſe during 1 its period, Thould be found in it $. 

I appre- 


* Chap. xiv. ver. 14 + Vid. Grotii Pref. in Librum Job. 
} See note [I], at the end of this Book. 5 
* Jobus Arabs woxuxaurd; x} aoavpabhs, in cujus hiſtoria multa occurrunt antique 
Tapientiz veſtigia, antiquior habetur Moſe. Idque multis patet indiciis: Primo, quod 
nullib: 
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I apprehend the objection reſts on one or other of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
Either that the book 1s not a Work of the dramatic kind ; or that 
the Hero of the Piece is fiftitious. But both theſe ſuppoſitions 
have been ſhewn to be erroneous ; ſo that the objection falls with 
them. For to obſerve DECORUM is one of the moſt eſſential rules 
of dramatic writing. He therefore who takes a real Perſonage 
for the ſubject of his poem will be obliged to ſhew him in the cut- 
toms and ſentiments of his proper Age and Country; unmixed with 
the manners of the Writer's later Time and Place. Nature aid 
the reaſon of the thing ſo evidently demand this conduct, and the 
neglect of it has ſo ungracious an effect, that the polite Roman 
Hiſtorian thought the Greek tragic Writers were to blame even for 
mentioning the more modern name of Theflaly, in their pieces 
of the Trojan War. And he gives this good reafon for his cenſure, 
Nibil enim ex Perſona Poet, ſed omnia ſub eorum, qui ilio tempore 
vixerunt, dixerunt *. 

But to lay no greater ſtreſs on this argument than it will bear; 
I confeſs ingenuouſly, that were there not (as the objection ſup— 
poſes) the leaſt diſtant relation or alluſion to the Jewiſh Law or 
Hiſtory throughout the whole book, it might reaſonably create 
ſome ſuſpicion that the Author lived before thoſe times. For 
though this rule of decorum be fo effential to dramatic writing, yet, 
as the greateſt Maſters in that art frequently betrayed their own 
Times and Country in their fictitious Works +, we can hardly ſup— 
poſe a Jewiſh Writer more exact in what only concerned the criti- 


nullibi meminerit rerum a Moſe geſtarum, five in /Egypto, five in exitu, five in de- 
ſerto,—Secundo, quod, cam vir pius & veri numinis cultor fuerit, legi Moſiicz contrai- 
verit, in facrificiis faciendis.—Tertio, ex ætatis & vitæ ſuz menſura, in tertio, plus 
minus, a Diluvio ſæculo collocandus eſſe videtur; vixit enim ultra ducentos annos,— 
Cam de Idololatria loquitur, memorat primum ipſius genus Solis & Lunæ adorationem.— 
Neque Sabbathi neque ullius legis factitiæ meminit, —His omnibus adducor ut credam, 
Moſi Jobum tempore anteiſſe. Archzol, Philoſ. p. 265, 260. 
* See note [K., at the end of this Book. | 

+ See note [LI, at the end of this Book, 
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cal perfection of his Piece. But as Dbxcoxu M is one of the plaineſt and 

ſimpleſt principles of Compoſition, we cannot ſuppoſe a good writer 
ignorant of it; and ſo are not to look for ſuch glaring abſurdities 
as are to be found in the dramatic writings of late barbarous ages; 
but ſuch only as might eafily eſcape the moſt exact and beſt in- 
ſtructed Writer. 

Some light indecorums therefore we may reaſonably expect to 
find, if the Author were indeed a Jew : and ſuch, if I am not much 
miſtaken, we ſhall find. Job ſpeaking of the wicked man, ſays: 
He that ſpeaketh flattery to his friends, even the eyes of his children 
ſhall fail Go layeth up iniquity for his children T. And in the 
courſe of the diſpute, and in the heat of altercation, this peculiar 
diſpenſation is touched upon yet more preciſely. Job, in ſupport of 
his doctrine, paints at large the happy condition of proſperous 
wicked men; a principal circumſtance of whoſe felicity is, that 
they ſpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 'to the 
grave 4, i. e. without ſickneſs, or the terrors of ſlow- approaching 
death. The lot which proſperous libertines of all times, who be- 
lieve no future reckoning, moſt ardently with for. Now in the 
declining times of the Jewiſh Oeconomy, pious men had always 
their anſwer ready. The proſperous wicked man (ſay they) ſhall 
be puniſhed in his Poſterity, and the afflicted good man rewarded 
in them. To the firſt part of the ſolution concerning the wicked, 
Job anſwers thus, God /ayeth up his iniquity for his children ; he re- 
wardeth him, and he ſhall know it ||. As much as to fay, the evil 
man ſees and knows nothing of the puniſhment ; in the mean 
time, he feels and enjoys his own felicity, as a reward. To the 
ſecond part, concerning the good, he anſwers thus, His eyes ſhall 
fee his deflruftion, and he ſhall drink of the wrath of the Almighty : 

For what pleaſure hath he in his houſe after hin, when the number 
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* Chap. xv1. ver. 5. | 
+ Chap. xxi. ver. 19. And ſee note [MJ, at the end of this Book. 
Chap. xxi, ver. 13, Ver. 19, 
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of his months rs cut off in the midſt? & 1, e. The virtuous man ſees 
and feels nothing but his own miſeries; for what pleaſnre can 
the good things reſerved for his poſterity afford to him who is to 
taſte and enjoy none of it; being not only extin@ long before, but 
cut off untimely ? 

In another place, Job ſays, That idalatry was an iniquity 1o be 
puniſhed by the judge T. Now both this and the former ſpecies of 
puniſhment were, as we have ſhewn, peculiar to the Moſaic Diſ— 
penſation. But a Jew might naturally miſtake them for a part of 
the general Law of God and nature: and ſo, while he was really 
deſcribing the Oeconomy under which he lived, ſuppoſe himſelf 
to be repreſenting the notious of more ancient times: which that 
it was his deſign to do, in the laſt inſtance at leaſt, appears from 
his mentioning only the moſt early ſpecies of idolatry, the worſhip 
of the Sun and Meon 1. Again, the language of Job with regard 
to a ſuture tate is the very ſame with the Jewiſh Writers. He 
that goeth down to the grave (lays this writer) all come up no 
more :—they ſhall not awake or be raiſed out of their ſleep. Thus 
the Pſalmiſt, — In death there is no remembrance of thee. —Shall the 
dead ARI8E and praiſe thee And thus the author of Eccleſiaſtes, — 
The dead know not any thing, neither have they any more a REWARD S. 
And we know what it was that hindered the Jews from entertain- 
ing any expectations of a future ſtate of rewards and punith- 
ments, which was a popular doctrine amongſt all their Pagan 
neighbours. 

But there is, beſides this of Cuffoms and Opinions, another cir- 
cumſtance that will always betray a feigned Compoſition, made in 
an age remote from the ſubject: and that is, the uſe of later phraſes, 
Theſe are more caſily diſcovered in the modern, and even in what 
we call the learned languages : but leſs certainly, in the very an- 


* Chap. xxi. ver, 20, 21. 
+ Chap. XXXI. ver, 28. And ſee note [N], at the end of this Book. 
t Ver. 26. $ See the preceding Book, p. 148. 
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cient ones; eſpecially in the Hebrew, of which there is only one, 
and that no very large Volume, remaining. And yet even here, 
we may detect an author of a later age. For, beſides the phraſes 
of common growth, there are others, in every language, inter- 
woven altke into the current ſtyle, which owe their riſe to ſome 
ſingular circumſtance of time and place; and ſo may be eafily traced 
up to their original : though, being long uſed in common ſpeech 
in a general acceptation, they may well eſcape even an attentive 
Writer. Thus Zophar, ſpeaking of the wicked man, ſays: He hal! 
not ſee the rivers, the floods, the BROOKS OF HONEY AND BUTTER *, 
This in ordinary ſpeech only conveyed the idea of plenty in the 
abſtract; but ſeems to have been firſt made a proverbial ſaying from 
the deſcriptions of the holy Land +. Again, Eliphaz ſays, Re- 
ceive, I pray thee, THE Law FROM His MoUTH, and lay up his 
words in thine heart J. That is, be obedient: but the phraſe was 
taken from the verbal delivery of the Jewiſh Law from Mount 
Sinai. The Rabbins were 1o ſenſible of the expreſſive peculiarity of 
this phraſe, that they ſay the Law OH Mosts is here ſpoken of by a 
kind of prophetic anticipation. Again, Job cries out: O Hat I 
were—as I was in the days of my youth, de Hen the SECRET OF Gop 
WAS UPON MY TABERNACLE &, that is, mn full ſecurity : Evidently 
taken from the refidence of the Divine Preſence or SHEKINAH, in a 
vitble form, on the ark, or on the tent where the ark was placed. 
And again—0O that one wwould hear me! Behold my deſire is that the Al- 
mighty would anſwer me, and that mine Adverſary had written a 
book. Surely I would take it upon my ſhoulder and bind it as a 
CROWN 70 me ||. A phraſe apparently taken from the uſe of their 
PauyYLACTERIES; which at leaſt were as ancient as their return 


%* Chap. xx. ver. 17. 

+ Sce Exod, iii. 8,—x1. $,—XXXl, 3,— Deut. xxxi. 20,—2 Kings xviii. 32. 
} Chap. xxil. ver. 22. § Chap, xXxix, ver. 4. 

| Chap. Xxi. ver. 35, 36. 
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from Captivity, and coeval with their ſcrupulous adherence to the 
Law. 

A third circumſtance, which will betray one of theſe feigned 
compoſitions, 1s the Author's being drawn, by the vigour of his 
imagination, from the ſeat of Action and from the manners of the 
Scene, to one very different; eſpecially, if it be one of great fame 
and celebrity. So here, though the Scene be the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, amongſt family-heads of independent Tribes, and in the ſim— 
plicity of primitive Manners, yet we are carried by a poetic fancy, 
into the midſt of EGVYr, the beſt policied, and the moſt magni— 
ficent Empire then exiſting in the world. Why died I nit from 
the womb (ſays the chief Speaker) for now I ſhould have lien flill and 
been quiet, I ſhould have flept ; then had [ been at reft; with KINGS and 
COUNSELLORS OF THE EARTH, , b.ild DESOL ATE PLACES for 


themſelves *; i. e. magnificent buildings, in deſolate places, meaning 
plainly the PyrRamips raiſed in the midſt of barren ſands, for the bury- 
ing places of the kings of Egypt - Nu, and cw nſellors of the earth— 
was, by way of eminence, the deſignation of the Egyptian Governors. 
So Ifaiah—the counſel of the wiſe coe] of Phara:h is became bru- 
tiſh. How ſay ye unto Pharaoh, I am the ſon of the ui, the ſon of 
ancient kings +. But it may be obſerved in general, that though 
the Scene confined the Author to ſcattered Tribes in the midſt of 
Deſerts, yet his images and his ideas are, by an inſenſible allure, 
taken throughout, from crouded Cities and a civil policied People, 
Thus he ſpeaks of the Children of the wicked being cruſhed in the 
gate 1, alluding to a City taken by ſtorm, and to the deſtruction 
of the flying inhabitants preſſing one another to death in the nar- 
row paſlage of the City-gates.— Again, of the good man it is laid, 
that he ſhall be hid from the ſcourge of tongues &; that peſtilent miſ- 


Chap. iii. ver. 22, 13, 14. + Iſaiah xix. 11. | 
4 Chap. v. ver. 4. The Septuagint renders it very expreflively x5.a6g:0biinoay in) Su- 
cis 10 TOW» 


8 See note [O], at the end of this Book. 
| chicf 
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chief which rages chiefly in rich and licentious Cormunities. But 
there would be no end of giving inſtances of this kind, where they 
are ſo numerous. 

Hitherto the Author ſeems unwarily to have betrayed his Times 
and Country. But we ſhall now ſee that he has made numerous 
alluſions to the miraculous Hiſtory of his Anceſtors with ſerious 
purpoſe and defign. For this poem being written, as will appear, 
for the comfort and ſolace of his Countrymen, he reaſonably ſup- 
poſed it would advance his principal end, to refreſh their memories 
with ſome of the more ſignal deliverances of their Forefathers. In 
the mean time, decorum, of which we find him a careful obſerver, 
required him to preſerve the image of very different and diſtant 


times. This was a difficulty: and would have been ſo to the 


ableſt Writer. Both theſe were matters of importance; and nei— 
ther one nor the other could be omitted, without neglecting his 
Purpoſe, or deforming his Compoſition. How then can we conceive 
a ſkillful Artiſt would act if not in this manner; he would touch 
thoſc ſtories, but with ſo flight an outline and ſuch airy colouring, 
as to make them paſs unheeded by a careleſs obſerver ; yet be vi- 
ſible enough to thoſe who ſtudied the Work with care and atten- 


tion. Now this artful temper our divine Writer, we ſay, hath ob- 


ſerved. The conduct was fine and noble: and the cloud in which 
he was forced to wrap his ſtudied alluſions, will be ſo far from 
bringing them into queſtion, that it will confirm their meaning 
as it now appears, that if an able Writer would, in ſuch a work, 
make alluſions to his own Times, Religion, aud People, it muſt 
be done in this covert manner. Thus Job, ſpeaking of the Om- 
nipotence of GoD,—which commandeth the ſun, and it riſeth not, 
and ſealeth up the flars *, plainly enough alludes to the miraculous 
hiſtory of the people of God, in the Egyptian Darkneſs, and the 
{topping of the Sun's courſe by Joſhua. This appeared fo evident 


* Chap, ix. ver. 7. 


to 
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to a very learned Commentator, though in the other opinion of 
the book's being of Job's own writing, that he was forced to ſup— 
poſe that his author ſpoke proleptically, as knowing by the gift 
of Propheſy, what God in a future age would do “. So where Job 
ſays, God divideth the ſea with his power, and by his underſlanding 
he ſmiteth through the proud +, he evidently refers to the deſtruction 
of Pharaoh and his hofl in the Red-ſea, Again, in the following 
words, He taketh away the heart of the chief of the people of the earth, 
and cauſeth them to wander in a wilderneſs where there is no <way T3 
who can doubt but that they allude to the wandering of the Iſrac- 
lites forty years in the wilderneſs, as a puniſhment for their cowar- 
dice, and diffidence in Gop's promiſes ; Eliphaz, ſpeaking of the 
wonderful works of Gop, declares how he came to the knowledge 
of them, I will hew thee; hear me; and what I have ſeen 1 will de- 
clare ; which wiſe men have told ſrom their fathers, and have not hid 
it &: the very way in which Moſes directs the Iſraelites to preſerve 
the memory of the miraculous works of Gop. And who are theſe 
wiſe men? They are ſo particularly marked out as not to be miſ- 
taken : Unto whom alone the earth was given, and NO STRANGER 
PASSED AMONGST THEM ||. A circumſtance agreeing to no People 
whatſoever but to the Iſraelites ſettled in Canaan. The ſame Eli- 
phaz, telling Job to his face, that his misfortunes came in puniſh- 
ment for his Crimes, ſays: Thou haſt taken a pledge from thy bro- 
ther for nought, and ſtripped the naked of his cloathing **, And Job, 
ſpeaking of the molt profligate of men, deſcribes them, amongſt 
other marks of their iniquify, by this, that hey cauſed the 
naked to lodge without cloathing, that they have no covering in the 


Hoc videtur reſpicere hiſtoriam Joſuz vel Ezechiz, quanquam ante illa Job ex- 
titerit, Sed hec potuerunt per anticipationem dici, quod Jobum non lateret penes Deum 


eſſe id efficere quandocunque luberet. Codurcus in locum. | 
+ Chap. xXxvi. ver. 12. 1 Chap. Xii. ver. 81. 
$ Chap. xv. ver. 17, 18. Ver. 19. 
4 Chap. xxii. ver. 6. 
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cold *; that they take a pledge of the poor, and cauſe him to go naked 
without cloathing +, Who that ſees this ranked amongſt the greateſt 
enormities, but will reflect that it muſt have been written by one 
well ſtudied in the Law or Moss, which ſays : If thou at all 
take thy neighbour's raiment to pledge, thou ſhalt deliver it unto bim 
by that the ſun goeth down; for that is his covering only, it is his 
raiment for his ſkin : WWherein ſhall he flcep ? And it ſhall come to paſs, 
when he crieth unto me, that I will hear, for I am gracious. Which 
Law, as the learned Spencer obſerves, was peculiar to this inſti- 
tution . Elihu, ſpeaking of God's dealing with his ſervants, lays: 
& That he may withdraw man from his purpoſe, and hide pride from 


man, he keepeth back his ſoul from the pit, and his life from 


&« periſhing by the ſword. He is chaſtened alſo with pain upon his 


% bed, and the multitude of his bones with ſtrong pain. His 


„ ſoul draweth nigh unto the grave, and his life to the deſtroyers. 
If there be a meſſenger with him, an nterpreter, one amongſi a 
e thouſand io ſhew unto man his uprightneſs, then he is gracious unto 
„ him, and faith, Deliver him from going down to the pit, I have 
% found a ranſom. His fleſh ſhall be freſher than a child's, he ſhall 
&« return to the days of his youth. He ſhall pray unto God, and he 
« will be favourable unto him, and he ſhall /ee hs face with joy; 
& for he will render unto man his righteouſneſs &.” This is the 
moſt circumſtantial account of God's dealing with HezzEKx1an, as 
it is told in the books of Chronicles and Kings. Gop had deli- 
vered him from periſhing by the ſword of Sennacherib : „In 
« thoſe days Hezekiah was ſick to death, and prayed unto the 
„Lok D: and he ſpake unto him, and he gave him a ſign. But 


* Chap. xxiv. ver. 7. 

+ Ver. 9, 10. Exod, xxii. 26, 27. See alſo Deut. xxiv. 12, and 17. 

j —— Leges illz in Dei tantum Pandectis inveniende ſunt, nempe, de weſtibus pig- 
nori datis, quibus de pecunia concredita cavebant debitores, ante ſolis occaſum, reſti- 
ruendis.—De Leg. Hebr. Rit, vol. I. p. 263. | 

Chap. xxxXili. ver. 17, & ſeq, 


& Hezekiah 
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« Hezekiah rendered not again, according to the benefit done unto 
« him, for his heart was /ifted up x.“ But the ſtory is told more at 
large in the book of Kings: —“ In thoſe days was Hezekiah ck 
% unto death: and the Prophet Iſaiah, the ſon of Amos, came to 
& him, and ſaid unto him, Thus ſaith the Lok p, Set thine houſe 
« in order, for thou ſhalt die and not live, Then he turned his 
face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lord. And it came to paſs 
e afore Iſaiah was gone out into the middle court, that the word 
* of the LorD came unto him, ſaying, Turn again, and tell Heze— 
„ kiah, Thus ſaith the Lorp, I have heard thy prayer, I have ſeen 
« thy tears: Behold I will heal thee ; on the third day thou fhalt go 
* up unto the houſe of the Lord. And Iſaiah ſaid, Take a lump of 
„ figs; and they took and laid it on the boil, and he recovered 4. — 
The following words as plainly refer to the deſtruction of the firſt- 
born in Egypt, and Sennacherib's army ravaging Judea : In a mo- 
ment ſhall they die. and the people ſhall be troubled at midnight and 
paſs away, and the mighty ſhall be taken away without hand 1. Theſe 
likewiſe clearly allude to the Egyptian Darkneſs, —from the wicked 
their light is withholden 8. 

No one, I think, can doubt but that the following deſcription 
of God's dealing with Monarchs and Rulers of the world, is a tran- 
1cript of, or alluſion to, a paſſage in the ſecond book of Chronicles. 
Elihu (who is made to paſs judgment on the diſpute) ſays, He 
withdraweth not his eyes from the righteous : but, with kings are they 
on the throne, yea he doth eſtabliſh them for ever and they are exalted. 
[This ſeems plainly to refer to the houſe of David, as we ſhall ſee 
preſently.) He proceeds; And if they be bound in fetters, and be 
holden in cords of affliftion : then he ſheweth their work, and their 
tranſgreſſions that they have exceeded. He openeth alſo their ear to dij- 
cipline, and commandeth that they return from iniquity. If they obey 


* 2 Chron, xxxil. 24, 25. 7 2 Kings xx. 1. & ſeq, 
} Chap. xxxXiv. ver, 20. $& Chap, xxxviii. ver. 15. 
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and ſerve him, they ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity and their years 
in pleaſure ; but if they obey not, they ſhall periſh by the ſword, &c. X. 
Now hear the ſacred Hiſtorian.—** God had ſaid to David and to 
Solomon his ſon, In this houſe and in Jeruſalem, which I have 
e choſen before all the tribes of Iſrael, will I put my name for ever. 
« Neither will I any more remove the foot of Iſrael from out of 
the land which J have appointed for your fathers, fo that they 
«© will take heed to do all that I have commanded them.—So Ma- 
„ nafleh made Judah and the Inhabitants of Jeruſalem to err,— 
„And the Lord ſpake to Manafleh, and to his people: but they 
„would not hearken. Wherefore the Lord brought upon them 
« the captains of the hoſt of the king of Aſſyria, which took Ma- 


© nafleh amongſt the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and 


«carried him to Babylon. And when he was in affliction, he be- 
« ſought the Lord his God, and humbled himſelf greatly before 
« the God of his Fathers, and prayed unto him, and he was en- 
< treated of him, and heard his ſupplication, and brought him again 
« to Jeruſalem into his kingdom. Then Manaſſeh knew that the 
& Lord he was God +.” 

But the moſt extraordinary alluſion of all to the Jew Oeconomy, 
2nd the moſt inconteſtable, 1s in the following words, where 
ſpeaking of the clouds of rain, our tranſlation has it, He cauſeth it 
to come, Whether for correction, or FOR HIS LAND, or for mercy }. 
The Septuagint underſtood the ſacred text in the ſame manner. 


as. Y 
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TyY YI QUTS, exy eig iE. evpyre: wurovo. The meaning of which 
13, he bringeth it at ſuch junctures, and in ſuch exceſs, as to 
cauſe dearth, [for correction;] or ſo timely and moderately, as to 
cauſe plenty, [for mercy ;] or laſtly, ſo tempered, in a long conti- 
nued courſe, as to produce that fertility of ſoil: which was to 


* Chap. XXXxVvi. Ver, 7— ta. + 2. Chron, xxxiti, ver. 7—13. 


+ Chap, xxxvii. 15. 
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make one of the bleſſings of the promiſed land, [ron His LAND :] 
a providence as diſtin from the other two, of corre&75n and mercy, 
as the genus is from the ſpecies. This is a ſufficient anſwer to 
the learned Father Houbigant's criticiſm on this verſe, who cor- 
rects the common reading of the Hebrew text, and thinks the 
words, or for the land, to be a marginal illuſtration crept into the 
text. St. Jerom, and the vulgar Latin, inſtead of, —whether for 
CORRECTION, or for his land, tranſlate, five in una Tru, five 
in terra ſua. If this be the true rendering of the Hebrew, then 
it plainly appears that the writer of the book of Job alluded to 
the words of his contemporary prophet, AMos.—** And alſo I have 
« witholden the rain from you, when there were yet three months 
to the harveſt; and I cauſed it to rain upon one city, and cauſed 
it not to rain upon another city: one piece was rained upon, 
& and the piece whereupon it rained not, withered.” Without 
controverſy, however, the Writer {peaks of a SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


upon God's own Land, the land of Judea ; which plainly ſhews 


that the peculiarity of the Jewiſh Oeconomy was ſtill uppermoſt in 
his thoughts. In a word, this Oeconomy is deſcribed by Mosks“ 
as altogether different from that of other people. Jon's account of 
God's Oeconomy exactly quadrates with it. What are we then to 
think, but that there 1s a continued alluſion to the Law? in many 
places indeed ſo general, as not to be diſcovered without the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe which are more particular. Beſides, (which is 
the laſt obſervation I ſhall make on this point) in the manage- 
ment of theſe Alluſions, we ſee, the Author has obſceved a ſtrict 
decorum: and, to take off any offenſive glare, has thrown over 
them a ſober image of ancient manners. So that here we have the 
plain marks of former times intermixed with circumſtances pecu- 
liar to the latter. What are we therefore to conclude, but that the 


Work is a ſpecies of dramatic writing, compoſed long after the 


age of the ſubje * 


* Deut. iv. 39. 
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On the whole then it appears that this Objection of no alluſions, 
which, if well grounded, had made nothing againſt the low date 
of a poetic Compoſition, is not indeed ſupported by fact: and this 
will be ſeen yet more fully hereafter. 

But had the Objection any real foundation, They who inks 
it, had been ſtill much puzzled to account for the Author's ſilence 
concerning the ſix days Creation, and the inſtitution of the Sabbath ; 
as it muſt reduce them to the neceſſity of ſuppoſing that theſe things 
were unknown to Jog. And conſequently, that the Sabbath was 
not a moral, but a poſitive Law only of the Jews ; though Moſes, 
to impreſs the greater reverence upon it, ſeems to make it coeval 
with the Creation. How they will get over this difficulty I know 
not, On the other hand, They who, with the low date of this 
book of Job, hold the Sabbath to be a poſitive Law, will find no 
difficulty at all. For, as they would have put the mention of it, 
had it been mentioned, on the fame footing with that of other 
things under the Moſaic Oeconomy ; ſo, the ſilence they will eaſily 
account for, on the received opinion of that time, that the Sabbath 
was a poſitive Law, inſtituted to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh the Iſrae- 
lites from all others; and that therefore the mention of a thing ſo 
well known to be a Rite peculiarly Jewiſh, would have had an ill 
effect, in the mouths of men who lived before the Moſaic Law 


was given. 


After ſuch clear evidence that the book of Job was written under 
the Law, we have little need of Grotius's argument, for the 


ſupport of this point, from the book's containing many paſſages 


ſimilar to what we find in the Pſalms. And it is well we have 


not, becauſe I think his argument very equivocal. For if the ſa- 


cred writers muſt needs have borrowed trite moral ſentences from 
one another: it may be as fairly ſaid, that the authors of the Pſalms 


| borrowed from the book of Job; as that the anthor of Job bor- 


rowed from the book of Pſalms, But Mr. Le Clerc would mend 
this argument, by refining upon it, a way that ſeldom mends any 
thing. 
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thing. He ſays, one may know an original from a copy, by the 
latter's having leſs nature and force; and he thinks he ſees this in 
the book of Job *.“ Now admitting the truth of the obſervation, 
it would be ſo far from ſupporting, that it would overturn his 
concluſion. Mr Le Clerc ſeems to have been miſled into this criti- 
ciſm by what he had obſerved of writers of leſs poliſhed ages bor- 
rowing from thoſe of more. In this caſe, the copy will be al- 
ways much inferior to the original. But the effect would have been 
juſt the contrary in a writer of the time of David borrowing from 
one of the time of Moſes. And as the common opinion places the 
two books in thoſe two different periods, they are to be ſuppoſed 
rightly placed, till the contrary be ſhewn. This obſervation we 
ſee verified in the Greek authors of the Socratic age, and in the 
Roman authors of the Auguſtan, when they borrowed from their 
very early country writers. But the matter of fact is, I think, juſt 
otherwiſe. The advantage of the ſublime in the parallel paſſages 
ſeems to lie on the fide of Job. And from hence we may draw 
Mr. Le Clerc's concluſion with much greater force. But indeed, 
take it either way, the argument, as I ſaid, is of little weight. 
But it is pleaſant to hear Schultens, and his epitomiſer Dr. Grey, 
ſpeak of the grandeur, the purity, and ſublimity of the language 


* —Grotius croit avec beaucoup plus de vrai-ſemblance, que cet auteur eſt poſte- 
rieur a David & a Salomon, dont il ſemble qu'il ait imite divers endroits, & remarque 
fort judicieuſement, qu'il y a dans ce livre des manieres de parler, qu'on ne trouve que 
dans Eſdras, dans Daniel, & dans les Paraphraſes Caldaiques. Codurc, dans fon Com- 
mentaire ſur Job, a auſſi remarque pluſieurs Caldaiſmes dans ce livre, & quelques per- 
ſonnes ſavantes ſoùtiennent, que les Arabiſmes qu'on y croit avoir remarque ne font que 
des manieres de parler Caldeenes. On y trouve des imitations de divers endroits des 
Pſeaumes.— Mais vous me demanderez peut-ètre, comment on peut ſavoir, que c'eſt 
Pauteur du livre de Job qui a imite ces Pſeaumes, & non pas les auteurs de ces 
Pſeaumes qui ont imite le livre de Job? I! eſt aiſé de vous fatisfaire, On connoit, 
qu'un auteur en imite un autre, à ceci, c'eſt que Vimitation n'eſt pas fi belle que Vori- 
ginal, qui exprime ordinairement les choſes d'une maniere plus nette & plus naturelle 
que la copie. Sentimens de quelques Theol, de Hol. p. 182. 
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ſpoken in the time of Job, as if the Hebrew had partaken of the 
nature and fortunes of the two languages made perfect by a long 
ſtudy of eloquence, in the Socratic and Auguſtan ages ; and as if 
it was equally impoflible for a Hebrew after the captivity (though 
inſpired into the bargain) to imitate theſe excellencies of ſtyle, as 
for a writer of the iron age of Latin to have expreſſed the beauty 
and weight of Ennius's elegance. We know what Enthuſiaſm 
can do on every object to which it turns itſelf. There have been 
Critics of this ſort, who have found, even in the Hebrew of the 
Rabbins, graces and ſublimities of ſtyle to match thoſe in the beſt 
Greek and Roman hiſtorians ;- though, in reality, the graces it 
boaſts partake much of thoſe we ſee in the Law-French of our 
Engliſh-Reporters. The truth is, the language of the times of 
Tob had its grandeur, its purity, and ſublimities : but they were 
of that kind which the learned Miſſionaries have obſerved in the 
languages of certain Warrior-tribes in North America, And this 
language of the time of Job preſerved its genius to late ages, by 
the aſſiſtance of that uniformity of Character which makes the more 
ſequeſtered inhabitants of the Eaſt fo tenacious of all their ancient 
modes and cuſtoms. 

2. We now come cloſer to the queſtion ; and having proved the 
book of Job to be written under the Moſaic Oeconomy, We ſay 
further, that it muſt be ſomewhere between the time of their approach- 
mg captivity, and their thorough re-eſtabliſhment in Fudea. This is 
the wideſt interval we can afford it. The reaſon ſeems to be deci- 
ſive. It is this, That no other poſſible period can be aſſigned, in 
which the GRAND QUESTION, debated in this book, could ever 
come into diſpute. This deſerves to be conſidered. 

The queſtion *, a very foreign one to us, and therefore no won- 
der it ſhould have been ſo little attended to, is, Whether God adm- 
nifters bis government over men here with an equal providence, ſo as 


See note [P], at the end of this Book. 
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that the good are always proſperous, and the bad unhappy ; or whether, 
on the contrary, there be not ſuch apparent inequalities, as that proj- 
perily and adverfity often happen indifferently to good and bad, Job 
maintains the latter part “, and his three friends the former. They 
argue theſe points throughout the whole book, and each party ſticks 
firm to his firſt opinion. 

Now this could never have been made matter of diſpute, from 
the moſt early ſuppoſed time of Job's exiſtence +, even to ours, in 
any place out of the land of Judea; the adminiſtration of Provi- 
dence, which, throughout that large period, all People and Nations 
have experienced, being viſibly and confeſfedly unequal. Men, in- 
deed, at all times, have been indiſcreetly prone to enquire how this 
inequality could be made conſiſtent with God's juſtice or goodneſs : 
But, amidſt the great variety of human opinions, as extravagant 
as many of thoſe are which philoſophic men have ſome time or 
other maintained, we do not find any of them ever held or conceived 
that God's providence was equally adminiſtered. This therefore, as 
ve ſay, could be no queſtion any where out of the land of Judea. 
But we ſay farther, 

Nor in that land neither, in any period of the Jewiſh nation 
either before or after the time wherein we place it. Not before, 
becauſe the diſpenſation of Providence to that people was ſeen 
and owned by all, to be equal : Not after, becauſe by the total 
ceaſing of God's extraordinary adminiſtration, the contrary was as 
evident, 

Of this period then, there are three portions; 1. The time 
immediately preceding the captivity ; 2. The duratian of it; and 
3. The return from it. 

To the opinions which: place it in either of the two firſt portions, 
as ſuppoſing it to be written for the conſolation of the people going 
into or remaining in captivity, a celebrated Writer has oppoſed 


* See note [Q], at the end of this Bock. 
+ See note [RJ, at the end of this Book, 
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an unanſwerable objection: *The Jews (ſays he) undoubtedly 
e ſuffered for their iniquity ; and the example of Job is the exam- 
ple of an innocent man ſuffering for no demerit of his own : Apply 
«© this to the Jews in their captivity, and the book contradicts all 
the Prophets before, and at the time of, their captivity, and is 
© calculated to harden the Jews in their ſufferings, and to reproach 
the Providence of Gop F, | 

There remains only the third portion ; that 1s to ſay, the time 
of their return, and ſettlement in their own land. And this ſtands 
clear of the above objection. For the Jews came from the Cap- 
tivity with hearts full of zeal for the Law, and abhorrence of their 
former idolatries. This is the account Ezra and Nehemiah + give 
of them: And with theſe diſpoſitions, Jeremiah foretold, their reſ- 
toration ſhould be attended. I will bring Iſrael again 10 his habita- 
tion, and he ſhall feed on Carmel and Baſban, and his ſoul ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied upon mount Ephraim and Gilead. In thoſe days, and in that 

time, ſaith the Lord, the iniquity of Iſrael ſball be ſought for, and 
there ſhall be none; and the fins of Fudah, and they ſhall not be 
found J. | 

3. We ſay then (to come home to the queſtion) that the Book 
oF JoB was written ſome time between the return and the tho- 
rough ſettlement of the Jews in their own country. 

Having ſuited the Time to the People, let us try if we can ſuit 
the People to the Subject; and ſee whether this, which was foreign 
and unnatural to every other period, was proper and ſeaſonable to 
this here aſſigned. | 

The Jews had hitherto, from their entrance into the land of 
Canaan to their laſt race of kings, lived under an extraordinary, 
and, for the moſt part, equal Providence. For theſe two ſtates 
muſt be diſtinguithed, and indeed are diſtinguiſhed not only through- 
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out this diſcourſe, but throughout the whole Scripture hiſtory, 
although the terms, in both, be ſometimes uſed indifferently to 
ſignify either one ſtate or the other, where the nature of the 
ſubje leads directly to the ſenſe in which they are employed. 
As their ſins grew ripe and the time of their Captivity ap- 
proached, God ſo tempered juſtice with his mercy, as to mix, 
with the prophetic denunciations of their impending puniſh- 
ment, the repeated promiſes of a ſpeedy Return ; to be attended 
with more illuſtrious advantages for the Jewiſh Republic than it had 
ever before enjoyed. The appointed time was now come. And 
their Return (predicted in ſo plain and public a manner) was brought 
about with as uncommon circumſtances. Thoſe moſt zealous for 
the Law, and moſt confiding in the promiſes of Gop, as inſtructed 
by their parents in all his extraordinary Diſpenſations, embraced 
this opportunity of returning to their own country, to promote 
the reſtoration of their Law and Religion. And who can doubt but 
that they expected the ſame manifeſtations of God's Providence in 
their Re-eſtabliſhment, that their Forefathers had experienced in 
their firſt Settlement ? That they were indeed full of theſe expec- 
tations appears from the remarkable account Ezra gives us of his 
diſtreſs, when about to return with Artaxerxes's commiſſion, 
to regulate the affairs of Judea and Jeruſalem. The way was long 
and dangerous ; yet the Jews had told the king ſo much of their 


being under the peculiar protection of their God, that he was 
aſhamed to aſk a Guard for himſelf and his companions ; and there- 


fore had recourſe to prayer and faſting : Then I procl.1imed a {uſt they: 
at the river Abava, that we might affiiet ourſelves before our Cod, 19 


ſeek of him a right way for us, and for our little ones, and for all our 
fubſlance. For 1 was aſhamed to require of the king a band of ſoldiers 


and horſemen, to help us againſl the enemy in the way : becauſe we had 


Spoken unto the king, ſaying, The hand of our God is upon all them for 


good that ſeek him, but his power and his wrath is againſt ail them 


that forſake him * But in theſe their expectations of the old extra- 
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ordinary Providence, they were greatly deceived ; and the long tra- 
verſes they underwent from the malice and perſecution of their 
idolatrous neighbours, made them but too ſenſible of the difference 
of their condition from that of their Forefathers, in their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment. What then muſt be their ſurprize and diſappointment 
to find their expectations fruſtrate, and their Nation about to be 
reduced to the common level of the People of the earth, under the 
ordinary providence of Heaven ? At firſt it would be difficult for 
many habituated to, and long poſſeſſed of, the notion of an extra- 
ordinary Providence, to comprehend the true ſtate of their preſent 
circumſtances. This aſtoniſhment is finely deſcribed in the follow- 
ing words of Job, As for me, is my complaint to man? and if it 
were ſo, why ſhould not my ſpirit be troubled ? Mark me, and be asTo- 
NISHED, and lay your hand upon your mouth. Even when I remember, 


I am afraid, and TREMBLING zaketh hold of my fleſh. WHERETORE 


do the wicked live, become old, yea are mighty in power? &c *,— 
But others leſs pious would fall into doubts about Gop's juſtice ; as 
not conceiving how he could diſcharge the expectations he had 
raiſed, without ſome very ſpecial regard to the ſafety of his choſen 
People: Nay there were ſome, as there always will be in national 
diſtreſſes of this nature, ſo impious as even to deny the moral go- 
vernment of God. Whom the Prophet Zephaniah thus deſcribes, — 
Men that are ſettled on their lees ; that ſay in their heart, THE LoRD 
WILL NOT DO GOOD, NEITHER WILL HE DO EVIL +.” All would 
be in a ſtate of anxiety and diſorder. And this greatly increaſed, 
1. From the bad ſituation of affairs without : For, till the coming 
of Nehemiah, the Walls of Jeruſalem were in many places broken 
down ; the Gates taken away ; and the inhabitants expoſed not only 
to the inſults and ravages of their enemies, but to the reproach and 
contempt of all their neighbours, as a deſpicable and abandoned 
People. 2. From the bad ſituation of affairs within : Several diſorders 


* Chap. xxi. ver. 4, 55 6, 7. + Chap. i. ver. 12. 
| contrary 
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contrary to the Law had crept in amongſt them; as the marrying 
range wives, and practiſing uſury with one another. Add to all 
this (what would infinitely increaſe the confuſion), that a future 
ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments was not yet become a popular 
Doctrine. That this is a faithful account of their condition will 
be ſeen when we deſcend to particulars: That it would have 
this effect on the religious ſentiments even of the better ſort is evi- 
dent from the expoſtulation of Jeremiah, in whoſe time this ine- 
quality firſt ſtruck their obſervation, Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
(ſays he) when I plead with thee: yet let me talk with thee of thy 
judgments, WHEREFORE doth the way of the wicked proſper ? I here- 
fore are all they happy that deal very treacherouſly * ? If it be ſaid, 
that the equality could not now firſt ſtrike their obſervation, in 
a Diſpenſation where the equal Providence had been gradually de- 
clining from the time of Saul;” I aſk, Why not ? Since there 
muſt be ſome preciſe point of time or other, when the fact 
was firſt attended to. And where can we find a more likely one 
than this ? 

Could any thing therefore be conceived more ſeaſonable and ne- 
ceflary, at this time, than ſuch a conſolation as the book of Job 
afforded? In which, on a traditional ſtory, of great fame and re- 
putation over all the Eaſt, a good man was repreſented as afflicted 
for the trial of his virtue, and rewarded for the well-bearing his 
afflictions; and in which, their doubts concerning Gop's Provi- 
dence were appeaſed by an humble acquiefcence under his almighty 
power. And, therefore, I ſuppoſe it was, that in order to quiet 
all their anxieties, and to comfort them under their preſent dit- 
treſſes, one of their Prophets at this very period compoted the 
BOOK OF JoB, And here let me obſerve, that, to the arguments 
already given for fixing the date of the book of Job at this precile 
time of the Jewiſh Republic, may be added the following : Job 


® Chap. xii. ver. 1. 
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ſays, He knoweth the way that I take: When he bath TxIED me, 
T ſhall come forth as Go *. But we have ſhewn, in ſpeaking of 
what Maimonides calls the Chaſt:ſements of Love, that they were 
unknown to the Jewiſh religion till the times of their later Pro- 
phets . Now here the Chaſtiſements of Love are expreſsly deſcribed. 


To proceed, If ſuch were the end of compoſing this poetic ſtory, we 
cannot but believe that every thing in it would be fitted tothe circum- 


ſtances of the Times. But this could not be done without making the 
poem ALLEGORICAL as well as dramatic. That is, without repreſent- 
ing the real perſons of that age under the perſons of the drama. And 
this would be according to the exacteſt rules of good writing : For 
when ſome general moral fitted for all times is to be recommended, it is 
beſt ſhewn in a ſimple PRAMAT1c habit: but when the author's pur- 
poſe is to convey ſome peculiar truths, circumſcribed by time and 
place, they have need to be inforced by ALLEGoric Images. And in 
fact, we ſhall find this poem to be wholly allegorical : The reaſon 
is convincing. There are divers circumſtances added to each cha- 
rater, which can by no means belong to the perſons repreſenting: 
we conclude, therefore, that others are meant under thoſe charac- 
ters, namely, the perſons repreſented. Nor did the Author ſæem 
much ſolicitous to conceal his purpoſe, while in his introduction to 
ſome of Job's ſpeeches he exprefleth himſelf in this manner, 
— moreover fob continued his PARABLE and ſaid I. Which word 

parable properly ſignifies in Scripture the repreſenting one thing by 
another. Jerom in his preface to the book of Job, if I underſtand 
him right, ſeems to ſay much the ſame thing. OL ds enim 
etiam apud Hebræos totus liber fertur, et lubricus, et quod 
+ Greect Rhetores &@xypa]:opivE0 yh, DUM QUI ALIUD LOQUITUR, 
* ALIUD AGIT : ut ſi vehs anguillam vel murenulam ſtrictis tenere 
„ manibus, quanto fortius preſſeris tanto citius elabitur.“ This de- 
ſcription of the work, and the compariſon by which Jerom illuſ- 


* Chap. Xxill. ver. 10. I See Book V. 
Chap. xxvii. ver, 1. Chap, xxix. ver. 1. § Abxos. 
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trates his deſcription, is a lively picture of an ALLEGORY 3 in 
which the literal ſenſe, when you begin to graſp it cloſely, flips 
through your fingers like an cel. And in this ſenſe we ſhall find 
the ſpeeches of Job to be extremely parabolical, For it is to be 
obſerved, that, from this place, where Job is ſaid to continue his 
Parable, from ch. xxvii. to chap. xxxi. which is the winding up 
of the controverſy between him and his friends, there are more 
alluſions to the Jewiſh ſtate than in all the reſt of the book toge- 
ther. — But to leave no room for doubt in this matter, let us now 
examine each character apart“. 


I. In the perſon of Jos we have a good man afflicted, and main- 
taining his innocence ; equally impatient of pain and contradiction; 
yet, at length with all ſubmiſſion bowing to the hand of Gop ; and 
finally rewarded for it. Had this been a fictitious Character in an 
invented ſtory, we could have only gathered this general moral from 
it, „That virtue and ſubmiſſion to the divine pleaſure, notwith- 
ſtanding the common frailties of humanity, will aſſuredly engage 
the care of Providence.” But as this Hero of the poem was a real 
Perſonage ; and ſo greatly famed for his exemplary patience in 
afflictions, that his caſe became proverbial + ; we can never, on 
the common principles, account for his behaviour, when we find 
him breaking out ever and anon into ſuch exceſſes of impatience 
as border nearly upon blaſphemy . The judicious Calmet cannot 
forbear obſerving on this occaſion : * En effet Job avoit marque 
dans ſes plaintes une vivacite que pouvoit Etre interpretee en 
„ mauvaiſe part. Il $'etoit plaint de la rigeur de Dieu; il avoit 
«+ deplore fon malheur d'une maniere qui avoit beſoin d'une inter- 
pretation benigne §.“ And to the fame purpoſe Albert Schul- 
tens: “In eo exceſſu ut ne nunc quidem Jobum culpa libcrare. 


1 See note [T'], at the end of this Book, 
+ Ye have heard of the Patience of Fob, James v. 11. 
} See note [U], at the end of this Book, 85 


$ Sur chap, xxxili. ver. 10. 
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« poſſumus, ita facile intelligitur, multo magis talibus dictis offendi 
« tunc debuiſſe Elihuum, ignarum hactenus, quid Deus de Jobo 
« ejuſque cauſa pronunciaturus eſſet“.“ Thus ſoftly do theſe Com- 
mentators ſpeak, in their embarras to reconcile this repreſentation 
of Job to his traditional Character for patience. The Writing then 
and the Tradition being ſo glaringly inconſiſtent, we muſt needs 
conclude, 1. That the fame of ſo great Patience aroſe not from 
this book. And 2dly, That ſome other Character, ſhadowed under 
that of Job, was the real cauſe of the Author's deviation from the 
general Tradition. | 

And this character, I ſay, was no other than the Jewisu PEOPLE, 
The ſingularity of whole ſituation as a ſe/effed Nation is graphically 
deſcribed in the beginning of the book, where Satan is - brought 
in, ſpeaking of the diſtinguiſhed honour done to Job by his Maker, 
Haſt thou not made a HEDGE about bim, and about his houſe, and 
about all that he hath, on every ide p? The great point which 
Job ſo much inſiſts upon throughout the whole book is his inno- 
cence : and yet, to our ſurpriſe, we hear him, in one place, thus 
expoſtulating with Gop : Thou write/t bitter things againſt me, and 
makeſt me io poſſeſs the 1NIQUITIES OF MY YouTH IT. This can be 
accounted for no otherwiſe than by underſtanding it of the PRO LE: 
whoſe repeated iniquities on their firſt coming out of Egypt, were 
in every Age remembered, and puniſhed on their Poſterity. Again, 
the twenty-ninth chapter is an exact and circumſtantial deſcription 
of the proſperous times of the Jewiſh People; ſeveral parts of 
which can be applied with no tolerable propriety to the condition 
of a private man :—** O that I were as in the days when Gop pre- 
e ſerved me, when his candle ſhined upon my head, and when 
« by his LIGHT, I walked through darkneſs: As I was in the 
days of my youth, when the SECRET oF GoD was upon my ra- 
„BERN AcCLE: — When I waſhed my ſteps with BuTTER, and the 


* On the ſame place. 5 + Chap. i. ver. 10. | 3 Chap. xiii. ver. 26. 
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« rock poured me out rivers of o1L —I put on righteouſneſs and 
« jt clothed me: my judgment was as a robe and a diadem.—I brake 
the jaws of the WICKED, and pluckt the ſpoil out of his teeth. 
„I cHosE our THEIR WAY, and fat chief, and dwelt as a KING 
ein the army *.“ In theſe words the writer evidently alludes to 
the pillar of fire in the Wilderneſs ;—The Schekinah in the taber- 
nacle ;—The land flowing with milk and honey; — The adminiſtration 
of the judges ;—The curbing the ravages of the Philiſtians; And 
the glory of their firſt Monarchs. Well therefore might the Writer, 
in his introduction to this ſpeech, call it a PARABLE. 

This will lead us next to conſider the Age, as well as People 
meant. Job, ſpeaking of his misfortunes, ſays : For the thing which 
I greatly feared is come upon me, and that which I was afraid of 7s 
come unto me. I was not in ſafety, neither had I reſt, neither wwas 1 
quiet, yet trouble came +. But in other places he ſpeaks very dif- 
ferently. He wiſhes he were as in months paſt, for then (ſays he) 
I ſhall die in my neſt, and I ſhall multiply my days as the ſana 4. And 
again, When I looked for good, then evil came upon me : and when I 
waited for light, there came darkneſs d. "Theſe things are very dit- 
cordant, if underſtood of one and the ſame perſon ; and can never 
be reconciled but on the ſuppoſition of an a/legorical reference to 
another Character; and, on that, all will be fet right. For this 
diſquiet, and fear of approaching trouble, was the very condition 
of the Jews on their firſt return from the Captivity. Thus Ezra 
expreſſeth it: And they ſet up the altar upon his baſes (for fear was 
upon them, becauſe of the people of thoſe countries} and they offered 
burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord\\|. Aud thus Zechariah, who. 
prophefied at this time: For before theſe days there was no bie for 
man, nor any hire for beaſt, neither was there any peace to him that 
vent out or came in, becauſe of the affliftion ; for I ſet all men every 


» Chap, xxix. ver. 2, & ſeq. + Chap. iii. ver. 25, 26. 
1 Chap. axix, ver. 18. & Chap. xxx, ver. 26. 
| Ezra, iii. 3. 
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ne againſi his neighbour x. Job, amongſt his other diſtrefles, com- 
plains to God ; Thou fearefl me with dreams, and terrifieſt me 
with vifions + : this, I ſuppoſe, refers to the comminations of Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who all propheſied at this time, and 
were very troubleſome on that account to the impatient Jews, to 
whoſe circumſtanc2s only, and ſpirit of complaint, theſe obſcure 
words of Job, expoſtulating with Gop, can agree ; and why des. 
thou not pardon my tranſgreſſion, and take away mine iniquity? For 
now I ſhall fleep in the duſt, and thou ſhalt ſeek me in the morning, 
but I ſhall not be 1. There is not a more difficult paſſage in the 
whole book of Job ; and yet, on the principles here laid down, it 
admits and conveys this natural and eaſy meaning, In thus pu- 
niſhing, thou will defeat thy own deſign. It is thy purpoſe to 
continue us a peculiar People ; yet ſuch traverſes as we have met 
with, on our return, will ſoon deſtroy thoſe already come into 
Judea, and deter the reſt from hazarding the ſame fortune.“ Job 
goes on in the ſame ſtrain : Is it good unto thee that thou fhoulde/! 
oppreſs ? that thou ſhouldeſt d: ſpiſe the work of thine hands? and ſhine 
upon the counſel of the wicked 8? The Jews of this time made this 
very complaint. I have loved you, faith the Lord, yet ye ſay, Where 
haſt thou loved us]? And again, And now we call the proud happy; 
yea they that work wickedneſs are ſet up; yea they that tempt God 
are even delivered **,—But Job goes on,—O that thou wouldeſt hide 
me in the GRAVE, that thou wouldeſt keep me ſecret, until thy wrath be 
paſt; that thou wouldeft appoint me a ſet time, and remember me ++. By 
which words, the complaints of the Jews of that time are again 
referred to; which were, as appears from the words of Job, to 
this effect: Would to Gop we had ſtill continued in Captivity 
[the Grave, which was the very figure uſed by the Prophets for 


* Zech. viii. 10. + Chap. vii. ver. 14. 
} Chap. vil. ver, 21, $ Chap. x. ver. 3. 

i Malac. „ -- | * Malac, iii. 15. 
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the Captivity] expecting a more favourable ſeaſon for our Reſtora- 
tion; or that we mignt be permitted to return unto it, 'till the re- 
mains of puniſhment for our forefathers' ſins are overpaſt, and all 
things fitly prepared for our reception.” And in theſe cowardly 
and impatient ſentiments were they, on their Return, as were their 
Anceſtors, on their firſt coming out of the land of Egypt; to which, 
this Return is frequently compared by the Prophets.—Job goes on 
expreſſing his condition in this manner: His troops come together, 
and raiſe up their way againſi me, and encamp round about my taber- 
nacle. He hath put my brethren far from me, and mine acquaintance 
are verily eflranged from me. My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar 
friends have forgotten me*. The firſt part of this complaint evi- 
dently relates to the Arabians, the Ammonites, and the Aſhaodites ; 
who (as Nehemiah tells us) hearing that the walls of Feruſalem were 
made up, and that the breaches began to be flopped, were very wrath, 
and conſpired all of them together to come and fight againſt Jeruſalem 
and to hinder it 1. The ſecond part relates to their rich Brethren 
remaining in Babylon, who ſeemed, by Nehemiah's account, to 
have much neglected the diſtreſſed Remnant that eſcaped from the 
Captivity to Jeruſalem. Then Hanani (ſays he) one of my brethren 
came, he and certain men of Judab, and I aſked them concerning the 
Jeus that had eſcaped, which were left of the Captivity, and con— 
cerning Feruſalem. And they ſaid unto me, The Remnant that are leſt of 
the Captivity there in the Province are in great allliction and reproach : 
the wall of Jeruſalem is alſo broken down, and the gates thereof are 
burnt with fire 4. — Job goes on, O that I knew where I might find 
him [God], that I might come even to his feat. Behold I go forwar, 
but he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left 
band where he doth work, but I cannot behold him he hideth himſelf 
on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him & Could any thing more pa- 


* Chap . xix. ver, 12, 13, 14. | + Nehemiah iv. 7, 8. 
1 .Nehem, i. 2, 3. $ Chap. xxiii. ver. &, 8, 9. 
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thetically expreſs the lamentations of a People who ſaw the extra- 
ordinary Providence, under which they had ſo long lived, depart- 
ing from them ?—From Gop, Job turns to Man, and ſays, “But 
now they that are younger than I have me in derifion, whoſe 
« fathers I would have diſdained to have ſet with the dogs of my 
« flock. Yea, whereto might the ſtrength of their hands profit 
© me, in whom old age was periſhed? For want and famine they 
«© were ſolitary ; fleeing into the Wilderneſs in former time deſo- 
late and waſte : who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juniper- 
roots for their meat. They were driven forth from among men 
(they cried after them as after a thief) to dwell in the clifts of 
« the valleys, in the caves of the earth, and in the rocks. Amongſt 
the buſhes they brayed, under the nettles they were gathered to- 
„ gether. They were Children of fools, yea Children of baſe men: 
e they were viler than the earth *.“ This is a deſcription, and a 
very exact one, of the Cutheans or Samaritans ; of their behaviour 
to the Jews; and the ſentiments of the Jews concerning them, 
Theſe had him in derifion, he ſays, and ſo Nehemiah informs us: 
Rut it came to paſs, that when Sanballot heard that we builded 
« the wall, he was wroth, and took great indignation, and mocked 
„ the Jews. And he ſpake before his brethren and the army of Sa- 
* maria, and ſaid: What do theſe feeble Jews? will they fortify 
„ themſelves? will they ſacrifice ? will they make an end in a 
« day ? will they revive the ſtones out of the heaps of the rubbiſh, 
„which are burnt ? Now Tebiab the Ammonite was by him, and 
he ſaid, even that which they build, if a fox go up, he ſhall 
even break down their ſtone wall. Hear, O our Gop, for we 
« are deſpiſed, and turn their reproach upon their own head +,” 
And Gop, by the Prophet Malachi, tells the Jews the reaſon why he 
ſuffered them to be thus humbled : Therefore have I alſo made you 
contemptible and baſe before all the people, according as ye have nat kept 


Chap. Xxx, ver. 1, & ſeq. | + Neh, iv, 1, & ſeq. 
iy 
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my ways, but have been partial in the Law *. — Job ſays he 
would have diſdained io have ſet theſe with the dogs of his flock, that 
they were younger than him, that they were children of fools, yea of 
baſe men, viler than the earth, It is well known in what ſovereign 
contempt the Jews held the Cutheans or Samaritans above all Peo- 
ple. The character here given of the baſcneſs of their Extraction, 
without doubt, was very juſt. For when a Conqueror, as here 
the king of Aſſyria, would repeople, with his own ſubjects, a 
ſtrange country entirely ravaged and burnt up by an exterminating 
war, none but the very icum of a People would be ſent upon ſuch 
an errand. And by the account Ezra gives us of this Colony, as 
gathered out of many parts of the Afſyrian Empire, we may fairly 
conclude them to be the offſcourings of the Eaſt. ** Then wrote 
“ Rehum the chancellor, and Shimſhai the ſcribe, and the reſt of 
* their companions, the Dinailes, the Apharſathchites, the Tarpe- 
„ /ites, the Apharſites, the Archevites, the Babylonians, the Suſan- 
« chites, the Dehavites, and the Elamites, and the reſt of the Na- 
6 tions whom the great and noble Aſnapper brought over and ſet 
ein the cities of Samaria +.” — Job deſcribes them as being at firſt re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſſes for food and harbour, in a deſolate and 
waſte wilderneſs, living upon roots, and dwelling in caves and clifts of 
the rock: and aſſuredly ſuch muſt have been the firſt entertainment ot 
this wretched Colony, tranſplanted into a Country entirely waſted 
and deſtroyed by a three years inceſſant ravage J. Nay, before they 
could come up to take poſſeſſion of their deſolate places, the wild 
| beaſts of the field were got before them, and a ſcourge of Lions 
prepared to receive them for their idolatrous pollutions of the holy 
Land 8. | | 
Job has now ended his Parable; and Gop is brought in to judge 

the Diſputants ; whoſe ſpeech opens in this manner: Then the 


* Mal, ii. 1 + Ezra iv. 9, 10. 
t 2 Kings xvii, 5. | y 2 Kings xvii. 25, 
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| Lord anfevered Job out of the whirlwind, and ſaid, Who is this that 
darkeneth counſel by words without knowledge * ? The character which 
God here gives of Job is that which the Prophets give of the Peo- 
ple of this time. Ye have wearzed the Lord with your words +, ſays 
Malachi. And again: Your words have been flout againſt me, ſaith 
the Lord 1. But on Job's repeated ſubmiſſion and humiliation, 
Gop at length declares his acceptance of him. And thus he re- 
ceived the Pcople into grace, as we learn by the Prophet Zecha- 
riah :—Thus ſaith the Lord, I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell 
in the midſt of Jeruſalem &. It is added, Alſo the Lord gave Job 
TWICE as much as he had before || and in the ſame manner Gop 
ſpeaks to the People by the Prophet: Turn ye to the ftirong-hold, ye 
priſoners of hope, even to-day do I declare that I will render vou n 
unto thee **,— Job's brethren now came to comfort him, and every 

man gave him a piece of money, and every one an ear-ring of gold +. 
This, without queſtion, alludes to the preſents which Ezra tells us 
the Jews of Babylon made to their brethren in Judea: And all 
they that were about them firengthened their hands with veſſels of 
ſilver, with gold, with goods, and with beaſts, and with precious things, 
befides all that was willingty offered 1. -The hiſtory adds, So the 
Lord bleſſed the latter end of fob more than the beginning 8&8 : and 
thus the future proſperity of the People was predicted by the Pro- 
phets of this time : The glory of this latter houſe ſhall be greater than 
the former, ſaith the Lord of His: And in this place will I give 
peace, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts ||||. For I, faith the Lord, will be unto 
her a wall of fire round about, and will be the glory in the midſt of 
her ***. The Book concludes with theſe words: After this lived Job 


* Chap. xXxXxviii, ver. 1, 2. + Mal. ii. 17. 
I Mal. hi. 13. \ Zech. viii. 3. 
Chap. xlii. ver, 10+ | | *# Zech. ix. 12. 
+44 Chap. xlii. ver. 11. tt Ezra 1. 6. 
$& Chap, xlii. ver. 12, ||| Haggai ii, 10. 
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an hundred and forty years, and ſaw his ſons, and his ſons ſons, even 
four generations. So Job died being old and full of days*: this too 
was the ſpecific bleſſing promiſed by Gop to the People, in the 
Prophet Zechariah : Thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, There ſball yet old 
men and old women dwell in the fireets of Jeruſalem, and every man 
with his ſtaff in his hand for very age. And the flreets of the city 
ſhall be full of boys and girls playing in the ſureets thereof +. 


II. The next Perſon in the drama is Job's wire. Let us take 
her, as ſhe is preſented to us, on the common footing. She acts 
a ſhort part indeed, but a very ſpirited one. Then ſaid his wife unto 
him: Doft thou full retam thine integrity? Curſe God and diet, 
Tender and pious! He might ſee, by this prelude of his Spouſe, 
hat he was to expect from his Friends. The Devil indeed aflaulted 
Job, but he ſeems to have got poſſeſſion of his Wife. Happineſs 
was ſo little to be expected with ſuch a Woman, that one almoſt 
wonders, that the ſacred Writer, when he aims to give us the 
higheſt idea of Job's ſucceeding felicity, did not tell us, in expreſs 
words, that he lived to bury his Wife. In theſe modern ages of 
luxury and poliſhed manners, a Character like this is ſo little of a 
prodigy, that both the learned and unlearned are accuſtomed to 
read it without much reflection: But ſuch a Woman in the age of 
Job had been thought to need a Luſtration. In the hiſtory of the 
Patriarchs we have a large account of their Wives; but theſe are 
all examples of piety, tenderneſs, and obedience ; the natural 
growth of old ſimplicity of manners. Something lower down, in- 
deed, we find a Delilah; but ſhe was of the uncircumciſed, a pure 
Pagan; as, on examination, I believe, this Wife of Job will prove: 
another very extraordinary circumſtance in her Character. For the 
Patriarchs either took care to marry Believers, or, if haply idola— 
ters, to inſtru them in the true Religion; as we may (ce by the 


* Chap. xlii. ver. 16, 17. P Lech, V1it, '4y $+ 
+ Chap. ii. ver. 9, 
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hiſtory of Jacob. — T/ hen ſaid his wife unto him, Daſi thou flill retain 
thine INTEGRITY? "THUMMAH, perfectio, that is, Religion. This 
was altogether in the Pagan mode; Idolaters, as we find in ancient 
ſtory, generally growing atheiſtical under calamities *.—Curſe God, 
BARECH, benedicmaledic : here rightly + tranſlated curſe. So the 
Syr. and Arab. verſions, Conviciare Deo tus. This was another 
Pagan practice, when they had implored or bribed the Gods to no 
purpoſe. Thucydides affords us a terrible inſtance : When the 
Athenians in the height of their proſperity went upon the Syracu- 
ſian Expedition, the Fleet ſet ſail amidſt the prayers aud hymns of 
the Adventurers: but on its unhappy iſſue, theſe very men, on 
the point of their fatal diſperſion, proſecuted the ſame Gods with 
the direſt curſes and imprecations f.—Curſe God and DIE ; that is, 
offer violence to yourſelf. Another impiety of Paganiſm ; which, 
under irretrievable misfortunes, deemed ſuicide not only juſt but 
laudable. A crime much abhorred by the Hebrews, as forbidden 
by their Law; till, in after-times, they became corrupted by Gen- 
tile manners. All this ſhews the Woman to have been a rank 
idolater. But Job's reply ſeems to put this ſuſpicion out of doubt: 
Thou ſpeakeſt as one of the rooLIsH WOMEN ſpeaketh. What ? Sha! 
we receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall we not receive evil 8? 
A FOOLISH WOMAN is a Hebrew phraſe to ſignify a foreign wo- 
man, an Idolater, an Adultereſs ; for theſe qualifications were always 
joined together in their ideas. On this account the Chald. Paraph. 
explains it, Sicut una de mulieribus que operantur ignominiam in domo 
patris ſui. So David, ſpeaking of the condition of the Pagan world, 
ſays : The FooL hath ſaid in his heart ||, 1. e. the PAGan; and in 
the character Job gives of the Cutheans, quoted above, he calls them 


* See Note [XI, at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [VI, at the end of this Book, 
a & wyng T6 x) Woatvwy, pb) by EI ,], d TETWY Toi; dolls E711 pact MSE. * 
Lib. vii. & 75. Ed. Hud. | 
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Children of rools“; that is, of Gentile extraction, as indeed they 
were. Now can we ſuppoſe that Job would marry an Infidel, in a 
country which abounded with true believers ? 7%, who thought 
idolatry a crime to be puniſhed by the Judge? Thele are difficulties 
not to be gotten over on the received idea of this book ; and appeared 
ſo great to Cocceius and Schultens, the two moſt elaborate of Job's 
Commentators, that they are for gloſſing the kind Woman's words 
into an innocent or excuſable ſenſe; though her Huſband's reply fo 
unavoidably confines them to a bad one: Thou ſpeakeſt (ſays he) as one 
of the fooliſh women ſpeaketh. What? Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and ſhall we not receive evil? Beſides, they did not conſider 
that Satan had, as it were, engaged that Job ſhould curſe Grd to 
his face +; which impiety he was here endeavouring to bring about 
by his agent, the Woman. But now, on our interpretation, it 
will be found that this character was introduced with exquiſite art 
and contrivance. We have obſerved, that this Remnant of the Cap- 
tivity returned into their own Country with hearts full of zeal for 
the Law. Yet, with this general good diſpoſition, there was one 
folly they were ſtill infected with, and that was the taking frange 
wives of the idolatrous nations round about; which, amongſt other, 
had this terrible inconvenience, that the children, who in their 
tender years are principally under the care of the mother, would 
be early tainted with Pagan principles: a miſchief ſo general that 
Hoſea calls the children of ſuch marriages, /trange children I, i. e. 
idolatrous, This ſoon become a crying enormity. Their Prophets 
awaked them with the thunder of divine menaces ; and their Rulers 
improved their penitence to a thorough reformation. Judah (ſaith. 
the Prophet Malachi) hath dealt treacherouſly, and an abomination 
is commilted in Iſrael and in Jeruſalem : For fudah hath profaned the 
holineſs of the Lord which he loved, and hath married the aaughter uf 
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a flrange God. The Lord will cut off the man that doth this *, 
Nehemiah informs us of his zeal againſt this offence : In theſe days 
alſo ſaw I Jews that had married wives of Aſhdod, of Ammon, and 
of Moab: And I contended with them, and curſed them, and ſinole 
certain of them, and pluckt off their hair, and made them ſwear by 
God, ſaying, Ye ſhall not give your daughters unto their ſons nor take 
their daughters unto your ſons, or for yourſelves + But Ezra gives us 
a very circumſtantial account of the Crime and of the Reformation : 
Now when theſe things were done, the Princes came to me, ſaying, 
The People of Iſrael, and the Priefts, and the Levites, have not ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the people of the lands, doing according to their 
abominations : for they have taken of their daughters for themſelves 
and for their ſons; ſo that the holy ſeed have mingled themſelves with 
the people of thoſe lands : Yea, the hind of the Princes and Rulers 
hath been chief in this treſpaſs 1. Shechaniah then encourages Ezra 
to reform this abuſe 8. Ezra aſſembles the people || : they promiſe 
amendment; and propoſe a method of Inquiry: Let now our Rulers 
of all the congregation fland, and let all them which have taken flrange 
wives in our cities, come at appointed times, and with them the 
Elders of every city, and the Judges thereof **, Ezra approved of this 
method, And they ſet dawn in the firft day of the tenth month to examine 
the matter. And they made an end with all the men that had taken ſtrange 
wives by the firfl day of the fiſt month r. The ſtate and con- 


dition of a weak and thin Colony, 'tis probable, encouraged them 


in this tranſgreſſion: yet, as it was ſo expreſſly againſt the Law, 
they were altogether without excuſe : *And indeed, the prohibition 
was an admirable expedient againſt idolatry ; frange wives inevi- 


tably drawing the wiſeſt, as it did Solomon himſelf, into foreign 


idolatries. On this account the Prophet quoted above, finely calls 


_* Mal, ii. 11, 12. + Nehem. xiii. 23, 25, 
T Ezra ix, 1, 2. Chap. x. ver. 2. 
Ver. 7. Fo *# Ver. 14. 
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them the daughters of a STRANGE God. Jeremiah gives us a remark- 
able inſtance of their influence over their huſbands in his time: Then 
all the men which knew that their wives had burnt incenſe unto other Gods, 
and all the women that flood by, a great multitude, even all the people that 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, in Pathros, anſwered Feremiah, ſaying, As 
for the word that thou haſt ſpoken unto us in the name of the Lord, we 
will not hearken unto thee * And Nehemiah had good reaſon to 
tell theſe Tranſgreſſors,. Did not Solomon king of Iſrael fin by theſe 
things ? Yet among many nations was there no king like him, who was 
beloved of his God, and God made him King over all Iſrael: Never- 
theleſs even him did outlandiſh women cauſe to fin +. For Ezra expreſsly 
aſſures us, that thoſe who had taken frange women were drawn 
into the abominations of the people of the lands |. 

The ſacred Writer, therefore, who compoſed his work for the 
uſe of theſe People repreſented under the perſon of Job, could 
not better characterize their manners, nor give them a more uſeful 
leflon, than by making Job's wife, the author of ſuch wicked 
counſel, a Heathen. It was indeed the principal ſtudy of their Rulers 
to deter them from theſe rnarriages, and to recommend the daugh- 
ters of Iſrael; of whom the Prophet Malachi thus ſpeaks : Becauſe 
the Lord hath been witneſs between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
againſi whom thou haſt dealt treacherouſly : yet is ſhe thy companion, 
and the wife of thy covenant F This will help us to clear up a 
difficulty in the concluſion of the book which very much perplexcs 
the Commentators : (where, let it be obſerved, his mrsfortunes arc 
called his CayTiviTy ||; which figure, of the ſpecies for the ge- 
nus, could hardly be of uſe in the Jewiſh language till after their 
repeated puniſhments by Captiuities.) So the Lord bleſſed the latter 
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end of fob— He had alſo ſeven ſons and three vauGuTERSs. And be 
called the name of the firſt Jemima, and the name of the ſecond Kezia, 
and the name of the third Keren-happuch. And in all the land were 
no women found ſo fair as the daughters of Job, and their father gave 
them inheritance among their brethren :. Albert Schultens ſays + : 
„Men are wont to aſk why the names of Job's ſons are ſup- 
„ prefled, and the names of his daughters only mentioned. The 
„ Ancients have recourſe to myſtery in this caſe, and trifle ſtrangely 
« with the etymologies of Jemima, Kezia, and Keren-happuch - 
* which are commonly ſuppoſed to ſignify Diana or the day, 
% Caſſia, and the horn of antimony. In theſe, they find juſt ſo 
% many characters of the Church; which to the ſplendor of truth, 


« joins the odour of virtue, that ſhe may ſtand a perfect beauty in 


e preſence of her ſpouſe, &c. &c. Others make them ſymbolical 
&« appellations, by which the happy father would repreſent the 
e former ſplendor, fame and glory of his family returned again 
« unto it.” And Mr. Le Clerc on the ſame place | ;—** If it is 
« aſked why the names of the daughters are recorded and not the 
„ ſons; Of this, no reaſon can be given, unleſs, perhaps, the 
% daughters were more illuſtrious. Theſe names are urged as a 
& certain proof of its being a true hiſtory. But who can ſay how far 


* Chap. xliji, ver. 12. & ſeq. 


+ © Cur ſuppreſſis filiorum nominibus, filiarum illa appoſita ſint, qux ri ſolet. Ad | 


e* myHerium confugiunt veteres, mire ludentes in etymis Jemimæ, Ketziæ, & Keren-hap- 
© puche, ſive Diane vel Diei, Caffiz, & Cornu flibii, ut vulgato hec convenire viſum. 


In his inveniunt totidem characteres Eccle/f#, quæ cum ſplendore lucis conjungat odo- 


rem fragrantiflimum virtutis, ut tota pulchra ſponſo ſuo ſiſtatur, &c. &c. Alii ſymho- 
licas has faciunt appellationes, quibus familiæ ſuæ redivivam lucem, famam, gloriam 
repræſentatam voluerit fortunatiſſimus pater.“ 

t Auæœritur cur fint filiarum nomiua memorata, non filiorum; cujus rei ratio reddi non poteſt, 
nift forts illuſtriores fuerint filie, Hac nomina proferuntur, ut argumentum certum, quo con- 
feet hanc veram efſe hiftoriam. Sed quis dicat qua uſque Orientales parabolas errare ſolebant ? 
In parabola Evangelica eft quidem nomen Lazari, quod non ob/tat quo minus Parabola babegtur. 


Ferum rem in medio relinguimus. 
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« the oriental writers were wont to go, in dreſſing out their Parables ? 
In a Goſpel parable we find the name of Lazarus; which does 
not on that account hinder us from conſidering the ſtory as of 
« that claſs. However we think it beſt to leave the matter juſt as 
«© we found it.” But now all this difficulty is removed, and the 
paſſage is ſeen in its full force and beauty. It, was the writer's 
deſign to recommend the daughters of Iſrae! as the moſt deſirable 
Parties, | And in all the land were no women found ſo fair as the 
daughters of fob ;] and to commemorate the reformation now made 
amongſt the people, when they put away their frange wives, and 
took an oath to ſhare the holy inheritance, for the future, only 
with the daughters of Iſrael. — And their father gave them inheritance 
amongſt their brethren: wotds that have been as troubleſome to the 
Commentators as the reſt; and have occaſioned many a learned 
Diſſertation de Jure Succeſſionis apud Hebræos, Arabas, Gracos, 
Latinos, & quamplurimas Gentes. 


III. We come next to Job's THREE FRIEND?.—Their ſolemn ap- 
pointment to go and comfort Job; the neglect of their errand when 
they came thither ; their inhumanity and ſtrange humour of con- 
tradiftion; have been already taken notice of, and explained, and 
reconciled to decorum, on the nature and principles of a dramatic 
compoſition. But this is not all: We find, on the iſſue of their 
debate, ſo many marks of inſult, falſhood, and malice, that we 
muſt needs conclude their Friendſhip to have been all pretence ; 
that they were enemies in their hearts; and that the true purpoſc 
of their viſit was to imbitter and aggravate his miſeries. This re- 
quires other principles to explain it: for, in the bforical part tlicy 
are repreſented as rea/ friends : and this makes ſuch a difficulty as 
nothing but our idea of the work can remove. Who then will 
doubt but that, as the PO LE were repreſented under Job, theſe 
three friends were their three capital Enemies, who ſo greatly hin- 
dered and obſtructed the rebuilding Jeruſalem and the temple, 
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SANBALLAT, ToBIAH, and GEsHEM ? Of whom Nehemiah gives 
us this account : Then I came to the governors beyond the river, and 
gave them the king”s letters. When Sanballat the Horonite, and To- 
biah the ſervant the Ammonite, heard of it, it grieved them exceedingly 
that there was come a man to ſeek the welfare of the children of Iſrael *, 
And again: But is came to paſs that when Sanballat, and Tobiah, 
and the Arabians, and the Ammonites, and the Aſbdodites heard that the 
walls of Feruſalem were made up, and that the breaches began to be ſtopped, 
then they were very wroth, and conſpired all of them together, to come and 
to fight againſt Feruſalem and ta hinder it +, When force would not do, 
they aſſayed fraud: Now it came to paſs, when SANBALLAT, and To- 
BIAH, and GESHAM the Arabian, and the reſt of our enemies, heard 
that I had builded the wall, and that there was no breach left therein, 
then Sanballat and Geſhem ſent unto me, ſaying, Come, let us. meet 
together in ſome one of the villages in the plain of Ono but they thought 
to do me miſchief I. The Writer of the book of Tobit ſeems to have 
had this idea of the three friends, where he ſays: Nam ficut beats 
Job inſultabant Reges, ita ſti, parentes & cognati ejus irridebant 
vitam ejus d. But we are to obſerve this is now only to be found 
in the Latin tranſlation, which, St. Jerom tells us, he made from 
the Chaldee. But, what is ſtill of more moment, is a paragraph 
at the end of the Septuagint tranſlation of the book of Job, which 
makes of theſe three friends, two Kings and a Tyrant. 
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The marks of reſemblance between the allegorical and real per- 
7 ſons, are many and ſtrong. 

" | > Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, are delivered as the allies and friends 
if of Job: So Sanballat the Horonite had given his daughter to one 
| of the ſons of Joiada the ſon of Eliaſhib the high prieſt || : And 
| Tobiah had made two alliances with the Jews: his ſon Johanan had 
[138 | | * Nehem. ji. 9, 10. 22 + Chap. iv. ver. 7, 8. 

+ Chap. vi. ver, 17, 2. $ Tob. ii. 14. 


| Nehem, xiii, 28, tn 
1 8 | married 
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married the daughter of Meſhullam the fon of Berechiah ; and he 
himſelf had taken to wife the daughter of Shechaniah the ſon of 
Arah “. 

Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, came in a friendly manner with 
offers of ſervice and aſſiſtance: So did theſe enemies of the Jews, 
as we are informed both by Ezra and Nehemiah : + Now when 
» the ADVERSARIES of Judah and Benjamin heard that the chil- 
e dren of the captivity builded the temple unto the Lord God of 
„ [ſrael : Then they*came to Zerubbabel, and to the chief of the 
<« fathers, and ſaid unto them, LET vs BUILD WITH You. But 
« Zerubbabel and Jeſhua and the reſt of the chief of the fathers of 
„ Iſrael, ſaid unto them, You have nothing to do with us to 
„ build a houſe unto our God, but we ourſelves will build unto 
e the Lord God of Iſrael, as king Cyrus the king of Perſia hath 
& commanded us +.” And Nehemiah's anſwer to Sanballat, To- 
biah, and Geſbem, ſhews, they had made this requeſt :—** then 
&« anſwered I them, and ſaid unto them, The God of heaven he 
« will proſper us; therefore we his ſervants will ariſe and build, 
« but you have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in Jeruſalem 4.“ 
And of Tobiah in particular, he ſays: Moreover in theſe days 
the nobles of Judab ſent many letters unto Tobiah : and the. letters 
of Tobiah came unto them. Alſo they reported his good deeds before 
me, and uttered my words to him. And Tobiah ſent letters to put 
me in ſear 8. 

The three Friends of | Jos were worſhippers of the true God ; and 
ſo were theſe Adverſaries of the Jews: For when, in the place 
quoted above, they aſked to build with the Jews, they give this 
reaſon of their requeſt : Fox WE SEEK YOUR Gop as ye do, and we 
do ſacrifice unto him fince the days of Breen king of Afar, which 
brought us up hither ||. 


+ Neh. vi. 18. + Ezra iv. 1, 2, 3. 
} Neth. ii. 20. $ Neth, vi. 17, 19. 
|} Ezra iv. 2. | 
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The three Friends were perpetually deriding and upbraiding him 
for his ſins: And of this Job frequently complains in the courſe of 
the diſputation “. So Nehemiah tells us, that when Sanballat zhe 
Horonite, and Tobiah the ſervant, the Ammonite, and Geſhem the 
Ara ian, heard that they were ſet upon building the walls of Feruſalem, 
they laughed them to ſcorn, and deſpiſed them, and ſuid, What is this 
thing that ye de? Will ye rebel againſt the king +? And again: But it 
came to paſs that when Sanballat beard that we builded the wall, he 
was wroth, and took great indignation, and micked the eus. Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him, and he faid, Even that which 
they build, if a fox go up, he ſhall even break down their ſtone wall f. 
Gop, by the Prophet Malachi, tells them, Judah hath profaned the 
holineſs of the Lord which he loved, and hath married the daughter 
of a firange God d. And it is remarkable that they with whom the 
Jews had committed this crime, as Sanballat, Tobiab, and the Cu- 
theans, were made the inſtruments of their puniſhment. Eliphaz the 
Temanite charges and upbraids Job with the moſt flagitious crimes : 
Is not thy wickedneſs great, and thine iniquities infinite ||? And thus 
the Cutheans repreſented the Jews, to Artaxerxes: gBe it known 
„ unto the king, that the Jews, which came up from thee to us, 
are come unto Jeruſalem, building the rebellious and the bad city, 
% and have ſet up the walls thereof.— Therefore have we certified 
« the king that ſearch may be made in the book of the records of 
« thy fathers, ſo ſhalt thou find in the book of the records, and 
„ know, that this city is a rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings 
e and provinces; and that they have moved ſedition within the 
« fame of old time; for which cauſe was this city deſtroyed **. 
If their Adverſaries could accuſe them thus unjuſtly, we are not to 


* Chap. iv. 17. Chap. xii. ver. 4. Chap. xiii. ver. 4. Chap. xvi. ver. 1, 20. 
Chap, xvii. ver. 2, Chap. xix. ver, 2. Chap, xxi. ver. 3. Chap. xxvi. ver. 4. 

+ Neh. ii. 19. t Chap. iv. ver. 1, 3. 

$ Mal, 1, 11. Chap. xxii. ver. 5. 

4 Ezra iv. 12, 14, 15. 
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think they would ſpare them where there was more ground for con- 
demnation. When Nehemiah came to the adminiſtration of affairs, 
the Rich had oppreſſed the Poor by a rigorous exaction of their debts : 
And there was a great cry of the people and of their wives, againſt 
their brethren the Jews. For there were that ſuid, We, our ſons, and 
our daughters, are many: therefore we take up corn for them, that we 
may eat and live. Some alſo there Were that ſaid, Ie have mortgaged 
our lands, vineyards, and houſes, that we may buy corn becauſe of the 
dearth. There were alſo that ſaid, We have borrowed money for the 
king's tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards, Yet nixw our 
fleſh is as the fleſh of our brethren, our children as their children: and 
lo we bring into bondage our ſons and our daughters to be ſervants, 
and ſome of our daughters are brought into bondage already, neither is 
it in our power to redeem them; for other men have our lands and vine- 
yards *. This abuſe Nehemiah reformed : and in reproving the 
oppreſſors, he ſaid : It is not good that ye do: Ought ye not to walk 
in the fear of our Lord, becauſe of the REPROACH OF THE HEATHEN 
OUR ENEMIES +? which reproach was intended to be repreſented in 
theſe words of Eliphaz : For thou haſt taken a pledge from thy bro- 
ther for nought, and ſtripped the naked of their cloathing . 

But the three Friends are at length condemned by Gop himſelf: 
The Lord ſaid to Eliphaz the Temanite: My wrath is kindl:d againſt 
thee, and againſt the two friends: Far ye have not ſpoken of me the 
thing that is right, as my ſervant fob hatb F. And in the ſame 
manner he ſpeaks, by the Prophet, concerning theſe Adverſarics 
of the Jews: And I am very ſore diſpleaſed with the Heathen that are 
AT EASE: For I was but a LITTLE DISPLEASED, and they HELPED + 
' FORWARD THE AFFLICTION ||.—His ſentence againſt the three 

Friends goes on in theſe words: Therefore take now unto you ſeven 


* Neh. v. 1, & ſeq. + Ver. 9. 
} Chap. xxii. ver. 6, d Chap. xlii. ver 7. 
Zech. i. 15. ö 
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bullocks and ſeven rams, and go to my ſerva it Job, and offer up your- 
ſelves a burnt-sffering, and my ſervant Ji ſhall pray for you, fer 
him will I accept: Left I deal with you after your folly, in that ye 
have not ſþcken of me the thing which is right, like my ſervant Fob *, 
This, I ſuppoſe, is deſigned to repreſent the defeat of their Ad- 
verſaries, in the decree which the Jews, by the good providence of 
Gop, procured from Darius, commanding the Cutheans (who had 
hitherto ſo much hindered) now to aſſiſt the Jews to the utmoſt 
of their power in rebuilding the Temple: Then Darius the king 
% made a decree—Now therefore Tatnai, Governor beyond the 
& river Shetharboznai, and your companions the Apharſachites, 
« which are beyond the river, be ye far from thence : Let the 
c work of this houſe of God alone, let the governor of the Jews, 
& and the elders of the Jews, build this houſe of God in his place. 
% Moreover I make a decree, what ye ſhall do to the elders of theſe 
Jews, for the building of this houſe of God: that, of the king's 
% goods, even of the tribute beyond the river, forthwith expences 
e be given unto theſe men, that they be not hindered. And that 
&« which they have need of, both young bullocks and rams, and 
4% lambs, for the BURNT-OFFERINGS of the God of heaven, wheat, 
« falt, wine, and oil, according to the appointment of the prieſts 
« which are at Jeruſalem, let it be given them day by day without 
c fail; that they may offer ſacrifices of ſweet ſavours unto the God 
of heaven, and pray FOR THE LIFE OF THE KING AND OF HIS 
© SONS .“ 
The reaſon why the three Friends are condemned as not having 
ſpoken of God the thing that was right was, t. Becauſe uſing the 
argument of an equal Providence only to condemn Job with the heart 
of an enemy, they made the honour of God a ſtale to their 
malignant purpoſes. To underſtand this more fully we muſt con- 
ſider that the great conteſt was concerning an equal Providence : 


» Chap. xlii. ver. 8, + Ezra vi. 1. 6, & ſeq. 
What 
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What occaſioned it was their ſuſpicion of Job's ſecret iniquity ; 
conſequently theſe two points take their turns occaſionally in the 
courſe of the diſputation. Job, after many ſtruggles, at laſt gave 
up the general queſtion ; but the particular one of his own righ- 
teouſneſs, he adheres to, throughout, and makes it the ſubject of 
all he ſays from chap. xxvii. to chap. xxxi. This ended the diſpute : 
for, in the beginning of the next chapter *, the writer tells us, — 
So theſe three men ceaſed io anſtber Job, becauſe he was righteous in his 
own eyes; that is, they gave Job this contemptuous reaſon why they 
would argue no longer with him. By this we may ſee, how finely 
the diſpute was conducted, to anſwer, what I ſuppoſe was, the 
end of writing the book. Jos, who repreſented the PEorLE, was 
to ſpeak their ſentiments concerning their doubts of an equal Pro- 
vidence; but he was at laſt to acquieſce, to teach them a leflon of 
obedience and ſubmiſſion, 

2. The ſecond reaſon of the condemnation of theſe falſe Friends 
was, becauſe they had ſupported their condemnation of Job by a 
pretended Revelation. —Now a thing was ſecretly brought to me 
(ſays Eliphaz) and mine ear received a little thereof. In thoughts 
from the viſions of the night, when deep ſleep falleth on men, fear came 
upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to ſhake: then a 
Spirit paſſed before my face, the hair of my fleſh flood up: I flood fiill, 
but I could not diſcern the form thereof : an image was before mine 
eyes, there was ſilence, and I heard à voice ſaying, ** Shall mortal 
„man be more juſt than God,” Sc. +, This was the character, 
and conduct, of the enemies of the Republic, as the Prophet Ezc- 
kiel informs us; whoſe words are ſo very appoſite, that we may 
well think they were the original to thoſe above in the fourth 
chapter of Job. Thus ſaith the Lord God, Io unto the foohjh Pro- 
phets that follow their own ſpirit and have ſeen nothing They have 
ſeen vanity and lying divination, ſaying, The Lord jaith; and the 


* Chap. xxxii. + Chap. iv. ver. 12, & ſeq, 
VoL. IH. P p Lord 
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Lord hath not ſent them. — Have ye not ſcen a vain viſion, and have 
ye not ſpoken à lying divination, whereas ye ſay, The Lord faith it, 
albeit I have not ſpoken ? Therefore thus ſauth the Lord God, Becauſe 
ye have ſpoken vanity and ſeen lyes, therefore behold I am againſt 
you, ſaith the Lord God *. 


IV. The laſt Perſon in the Oppoſition is the Devil himſelf, 
SATAN, the Author and Contriver of all the miſchief. And now 
we are come to that part of the Allegory, where the fable and the 
moral meet, and, as it were, concur to throw oft the Maſk, and 
expoſe the true face of the Subject; this affault upon Jon being 

that very attack which, the Prophet Zechariah tells us, Satan made, 
at this time, on the PEOPLE. The only difference is, that, in 
this Poem, it is Jeb ; in that Prophecy, it is Jeſbua the high prief, 
who ſtands for the People. In all the reſt, the 1dentity 1s ſo ſtrongly 
marked, that this ſingle circumſtance alone is ſufficient to confirm 
the truth of our whole interpretation. There needs only ſetting 
the two paſſages together to convince the moſt Prejudiced :—The 
Hiſtorian ſays, ** Now there was a day when the ſons of God 
& came to preſent themſelves before the Lord, and Sar AN came 
e alſo among them. And the Lord ſaid unto Satan: Whence 
&« comeſt thou? Then Satan anſwered the Lord, and ſaid, From 
5 “going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down 
ein it. And the Lord ſaid unto Satan: Haſt thou conſidered my 
„ ſervant Jos, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that feareth God and eſcheweth evil ? 
Then Satan anſwered the Lord and ſaid : Doth Job fear God for 
* nought ? But put forth thine hand now, and touch all that he 
& hath, and he will curſe thee to thy face. And the Lord ſaid 
* unto Satan: Behold all that he hath is in thy power, only upon 
„ himſelf put not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth from 
the preſence of the Lord . -The Prophet's account is in theſe 


Ezek, Xili, ver. 3, & ſeq. + Chap. i. ver. 6, & ſeq. 
words : 
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words : ** Be filent, O all fleſh, before the Lord: for he is raiſed 
«© up out of his holy habitation. And he ſhewed me Joshu the 
« high prieſt ſtanding before the angel of the Lord, and SaTan 
* ſtanding at his right hand to reſiſt him. And the Lord ſaid 
« unto Satan: The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan, even the Lord 
& that hath choſen Jeruſalem, rebuke thee: Is not this a brand 
* pluckt out of the fire? Now To/hua was clothed with filthy gar- 
* ments, and ſtood before the angel. And he auſwered and ſpake 
* unto thoſe that ſtood before him, ſaying, Take away the filthy 
« garments from him. And unto him, he ſaid, Behold I have 
e cauſed thine iniquity to paſs from thee, and I will clothe thee with 
„ change of Raiment. And I faid, Let them ſet a fair mitre 
« upon his head; ſo they ſet a fair mitre upon his head, and 
&« clothed him with garments, and the angel of the Lord flood by *.“ 
Jon's whole dramatic life lies here in its ſtamina.—Satan landing 
at the angels right hand to refift Joſhua is, (when drawn out more 
at length) his perſecution of Job.—Foſhua clothed with filthy gar- 
ments, is Job amidſt the Aſhes.— The clothing of Foſbua with change 
of raiment and ſetting a fair mitre on bis head, is Job's returniug 
Proſperity. And the angel of the Lord ſtanding by, is God's Interpo- 
ſition from the Whirlwind. 

But we have not yet done with this Character. The finding 
SATAN in the ſcene is a ſtrong proof that the Work was compoſed 
in the age we have aſſigned to it. This evil Being was little known 
to the Jewiſh People till about this time. Their great Law- 
giver, where he ſo frequently enumerates, and warns them of, the 
ſnares and temptations which would draw them to tranſgreſs the 
Law of Go, never once mentions this Capital enemy of Heaven; 
yet this was an expedient which the wiſeſt Pagan Lawgivers + 
thought of uſe, to keep the Populace in the ways of virtue. 


ech. ii. 13. Chap. iii. ver. 1. & ſeq. 
+ See Divine Legation, vol, I, Book II. p. 160. 
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Thus Zaleucus, in the preface to his book of Laws, ſpeaks of an 
evil DEMON tempting men to miſchief: And in the popular Religion 
there was always a Fury at hand, to purſue the more atrocious 
Offenders through the world. Nay, when the end of that ſacred 
Hiſtory which Moſes compoſed, obliged him to treat of Satan's 
firſt grand machination againſt mankind, he entirely hides this 


wicked Spirit under the Animal which he made his inſtrument, 


(The reaſon of this wiſe conduct hath been in part explained already, 
and will be more exactly treated in the courſe of our general argu- 
ment *.) But, as the fulneſs of time drew near, they were made 
more and more acquainted with this their capital Enemy. When 
Ahab, for the crimes and follies of the People, was ſuffered to be 
infatuated, we have this account of the matter in the firſt book of 
Kings: And Micaiah ſaid, Hear thou therefore the word of the 
Lord: T ſaw the Lord fitting on his throne, and all the hoſt of 
heaven ſtanding by him, on his right hand and on his left. And the 
Lord ſaid: Who ſhall perſuade Ahab that he may go up and fall at 


Ramoth-Gilead ? And one ſaid on this manner, and another ſaid on 


that manner. And there came forth a spIRIT and ſiood before the 
Lord, and ſaid, I will perſuade him. And the Lord ſaid unto him: 
Wherewith? And he ſaid, I will go forth, and IT will be a lying 


Spirit in the mouth of all bis Prophets. And he ſaid, Thou ſhalt per- 
ſuade him, and prevail alſo ; Go forth and do ſo+. SATAN is not 


here recorded by name; and ſo we muſt conclude that the People 
were yet to know little of his hiftory : However, this undertaking 
ſufficiently declared his nature. On the return from the Captivity, 
we find him better known ; and things then are aſcribed to him, 
as the immediate and proper Author, which (while divine Pro- 
vidence thought fit to keep back the knowledge of him) were be- 


fore given, in an improper ſenſe, to the firſt and ultimate Cauſe 


of all things. Thus, in the ſecond book of Samuel, it is ſaid, that 


* See note [AA], at the end of this Book, 
+ 2x Kings xxii, 19, & ſeq, | 
GoD 
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Gop moved David to number the people,—And again, the anger 
of the Lord was kindled againſt Iſrael, and he moved David againſt 
them to ſay, Go number Iſrael and Fudah*. But in the firſt book of 
Chronicles, which was written after the Captivity, Satan is ſaid 
to have moved David to this folly. And Satan /tood up againſt Iſrael, 
and provoked David to number Iſrael+, For, His hiſtory having an 
inſeparable connexion with the Redemption of Mankind, the know- 
ledge of them was to be conveyed together : and now, their later 
Prophets had given leſs obſcure deſcriptions of the REDEEMER and 
the other attendant truths. | 

Here let me ſtop a moment, though I anticipate my ſubje&, to 
adore the viſible ſplendor of the divine Wiſdom, in this period of 
God's moral Diſpenſation : We have obſerved that the fullneſs of 
time approaching, the writings of the Prophets, after the Cap- 
tivity, had given leſs obſcure intimations of the Redemption; and: 
that the Truths, which had a neceflary connexion with it, were 
proportionably laid open. Two of the principal of theſe were the 
HISTORY OF SATAN and the DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE ; 
which, ſoon after this time, were conveyed to their knowledge. 
Now, beſides the uſe of theſe two truths to the general Oeconomy, 
they were of great advantage to the Jewiſh people at thoſe very 
junctures when each was firſt made known unto them. The h//tory of 
Satan, it is evident, they were brought acquainted with in their 
_ Captivity; and nothing could better ſecure them from the dangerous 
error of the TWo PRINCIPLES, which was part of tlie national Re- 
ligion of the Country into which they were led.captive. The doc- 
trine of a future ſtate they learnt ſome ſmall time after their thorougli 
Re-eftabliſhment ; and this being at a time when. their extraordinary: 
Providence was departed from them, was of the higheſt advantage. 
and ſupport to them, as a Nation and a People. But this, as I ſay» 
is anticipating my ſubject, and will be explained at large hereafter :- 


* Sam, Wiv. 1. 5 + 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
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The other is the point we are at preſent concerned with, namely, 
the knowledge of this wicked Spirit ; and the ſecurity this know- 
ledge afforded, againſt the error of the /xvs Principles: Which leads 
us to another uſe the writer of the book of Job hath made of this 
Perſonage of the Drama. 

We have obſerved, that the principal defign of the Author of 
this work was to remove all errors, concerning the 8UPREME CAUSE, 
from amongſt a People now about to come under the ordinary 
Providence of Heaven, after having been long accuſtomed to the 
extraordinary. The common fault which the Ancients were prone 
to commit, on ſeeing good and bad happen indifferently to all men, 
was to bring in queſtion the GooDNEss of their Maker. And they 
were apt to ſatisfy themſelves in this difficulty, by another miſtake 


as abſurd as that was impious; the belief of Two PRINCIPLES, a 


Good and an Evil. The Jews, of this time particularly, were moſt 
obnoxious to the danger, as coming from a place where this ſtrange 
Doctrine made part of the public Religion. It was of the higheſt 
importance therefore to guard againſt both theſe errors. And this 
the ſacred Writer hath effectually done, by ſhewing that SaTAN, 


or the evil Spirit (whoſe hiſtory, miſunderſtood, or imperfectly 


told, in the firſt Ages of mankind, much favoured the notion of 
an” 2 Principle) was, like all other immaterial Beings, even of 
the higheſt rank, a creature of Gop ; at enmity with him ; but 
entirely in his power; and uſed by him as an inſtrument to puniſh 
wicked men; yet ſometimes permitted to afflit the Good, for a 
trial of their patience, and to render their Faith and Virtue more 
perfect and conſpicuous. Hence we ſee (which deſerves our ſerious 
reflection) how uſeful it was to this purpoſe (what little light ſoever 
it gave to the Queſtion) to reſolve all, when the diſpute came to 


be moderated and determined, into the oMNIiPOTENCE or Gop, 


who 1s repreſented as the 80LE Creator and Governor of all things, 
And, what the Wiſdom of the Holy Spirit directed the Writer of 
the book of Job to do, in this point, on their coming from the Land 

which 
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which held the belief of Two PRINCIPLES, the ſame Wiſdom 
directed Iſaiah to do, on their going thither. This Prophet, in the 
perſon of God, addreſſing his ſpeech to Cyrus, whom God had ap- 
pointed to be the inſtrument of his People's Reſtoration, ſays: Jam 
the Lord, and there is none elſe, there is no God beſides me. I girded 
thee, though thou haſt not known me.—l FORM THE LIGHT AND 
CREATE DARKNESS, I MAKE PEACE AND CREATE EVIL : I the 
Lord db all theſe things &. 

This declaration of God by Ifatah naturally leads us, ere we 
conclude this head, to conſider another text of the book of Job, 
which confirms all that is here ſaid of SATAN and the Two PpRIN“E 
eis; and, by conſequence, the opinion here advanced, of the 
time in which the book was written. Job, ſpeaking of the works 
of Creation and Providence, ſays, He divided the skA with his 
power, and his underſtanding ſmiteth through the yROUD +.—This 
evidently alludes to the miracle of the Red. ſea, and the deſtruction 
of Pharach. From theſe works of Providence upon earth, the 
writer proceeds to ſpeak of God's work of Creation above; both 
material and intellectual. By his Spirit he hath GARNISHED the 
heavens; his Hand hath formed the CROOKED SERPENT I; i. e. He 
made the material and intelleQual world ; and in this latter, the 
evil Being himſelf, (that pretended Rival of his power, and Oppoſer 
of all his good) 1s equally the work of his hands. The progreſſion 
and connexions of the parts, contained in this whole period, are 
extremely beautiful. His work of Providence, as Lord of Nature 
upon earth, led properly to his work of Creation above, as the 
Maker and Governor of all things: and his chaſtiſement of the 
proudeſt and moſt powerful Monarch then on earth, in his character: 
of Governor of the Moral world, as naturally introduced the men- 
tion of his creating, and his keeping in ſubjection, the EI 


* If. AV. 5, 7. 1 Chap. xxvi, ver, 12, 
1 Vere 13. . 
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SPIRIT, in his character of the firſt Cauſe of all things. And, to 
connect theſe two relations together with the greater juſtneſs, the 
writer with much elegance calls the evi Spirit by that name where- 
with the ſacred Writers, and eſpecially Iſaiah, (whom we ſhall ſee 
preſently the writer of the book of Job had particularly in his eye) 
denote the king of Egypt. Ii that day the Lord, with his fore and 


great and flirong ſword, ſhall puniſh Leviathan the piercing ſerpent, 


even Leviathan that CROOKED SERPENT, and he ſhall flay the Dragon 
that is in the ſea*. Let us obſerve, that the Writer of the book 
of Job, in the laſt verſe, evidently alludes to, or rather paraphraſes 
thoſe words of Iſaiah quoted before.—1 form the light and create 
darkneſs ; 1 make peace, and CREATE EVIL : 1 the Lord do all theſe 
things: For what is this but garniſbing the Heavens, and FoRMiNG 
THE CROOKED SERPENT ? But the relation and connexion between 
the 12th and 13th verſes + not being obſerved, ſeveral eminent 
Commentators, both Jews and Chriſtians, were inclined to under- 
ſtand the . crooked ſerpent as ſignifying the great Conſtellation ſo 
named, ſituate near the arctic pole; or at leaſt, that enormous 
trail of light called the Galaxy or Via lactea. And thoſe Moderns 
who have been as backward to find a Devil for the tempter, as a 
God for their Redeemer, tnought it agreed beſt with their Soci- 
nian reaſoning- ſcheme; the general mention of the garniture of the 
Heavens, being well followed by a particular deſcription of one of 
its pieces of furniture. But whatever their force of Logic may 
be, their taſte of Rhetoric ſeems none of the beſt. It is a ſtrange 
kind of amplification to ſay, He made all the conſtellations, and 
« he made one of them.” But that interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which receives its chief ſtrength from the rules of human 
eloquence, and art of compoſition, hath often but a ſlender ſupport. 
I ſhall go on therefore to ſhew, that an Hebrew Writer (and he 


who, after all that has been ſaid, will not allow the Author of 


* Chap. xxvii. 1. + Job xxvi. 


the 
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the book of Job to be an Hebrew, may grant or deny what he 
pleaſes, for me)—to ſhew, I ſay, that an Hebrew Writer, by the 
crooked Serpent could not mean a Conſtellation. 

The Rabbins tell us, (who in this caſe ſeem to be competent 
Evidence) that the ancient Hebrews in their Aſtronomy, which 
the moveable Feaſts of their Ritual neceſſitated them to cultivate, 
did not repreſent the Stars, either ſingle or 1n Conſtellations, by 
the name or figure of any Animal whatſoever ; but diſtinguiſhed 
them by the letters of their alphabet, artificially combined. And 
this they aſſure us was the conſtant practice, till, in the later ages, 
they became acquainted with the Grecian Sciences: Then, indeed, 
they learnt the art of tricking up their seHERE, and making it as 
pictureſque as their neighbours. But ſtill they did it with modeſty 
and reſerve; and heſitated even then, to admit of any human Fi- 
gore. The reaſon given for this ſcrupulous obſervance, namely, 
the danger of Idolatry, is the higheſt confirmation of the truth of 
their account. For it is not to be believed, that, when the As Ro- 
NOMY and SUPERSTITION of Egypt were ſo cloſely colleagued, and 
that the combination was ſupported by this very means, the NAMEs 
given to the Conſtellations, it is not to be believed, I ſay, that 
Moſes, who, under the miniſtry of God, forbad the Iſraelites 70 
make any likeneſs of any thing in HEAVEN above according to the old 
mode, would ſuffer them to mak new /ikeneſſes there: which, if not 
in the firſt intention ſet up to be worſhipped, yet, we know, never 
waited long to obtain that honour. To corroborate this Rabbinical 
account relative to the Hebrew Aſtronumy, we may obſerve, that 
the Tranſlators of the Septuagint, the Heads and Doctors of the 
Jewiſh Law, who muſt needs know what was conformable to the 
practice derived from that Law, underſtood the Writer of the book 
of Job to mean no more nor leſs than the DEVIL, by this peri- 
phraſis of the crooked Serpent; and ſo tranſlated it. APAKONTA 
ANOETATHN, the apiftate Dragon. 

From all this it appears, that neither Mosss nor EspRas could 
call a Conſtellation by the name of the crooted Serpent. 


Vol. III. | _—_ V. The 
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V. The laſt Actor in this repreſentation, is Job's fourth friend, 
ELinv the ſon of Barachel the Buzite, who is brought upon the 
ſtage in the thirty-ſecond chapter. He is made to reprove Job with 
great aſperity ; and, like the other three, to have his wrath kindled 
againſt him : and yet, to the ſurpriſe of all the Commentators, he is 

ns: not involved in their Sentence, when Gop pafles judgment on the 
Controverſy. Here again, the only ſolution of the difficulty is our 
interpretation of the book of Job. Elihu's oppofition was the ſeverity 
of a true friend; the others' the malice of pretended ones. His 
ſeverity againſt Job aroſe from this, that Fob ju/tified himſelf rather 
than God, that is, was more anxious to vindicate his own inno- 
cence than the equity of God's Providence. For under the perſon 
of EL1nv was defigned the ſacred Writer himſelf. He begins with 
the character of a true Prophet, under which, as in the act of in- 
ſpiration, he repreſents himſelf, I am full of matter, the Spirit 
within me conſtrainetb me. Behold my belly is as wine which hath 
no vent, it is ready io burſt like new bottles t. And this, he con- 
traſts with the character of the falſe Prophets of that time, — 
Let me not, I pray you, accept any man's perſon, neither let me give 
Fattering titles unto man J. But all this will appear from the follow- 
ing conſiderations. A 

Elihu, on the entrance upon his argument, addreſſes the three 
friends in the following manner: Now he hath not directed his 
words againſt ME : neither will I anſever him with vou ſpeeches 8. 
This ſufficiently diſcriminates his cauſe and character from theirs, 

He then turns to Job: My words (ſays he) ſhall be of the 2p- 
1 rjightneſs of my heart; and my lips ſhall utter knowledge clearly. 
„ The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
« hath given me %%%. If thou canſt anſwer me, ſet thy words 
„in order before me, and ſtand up. Benorp I Au, accorpinG 
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« To THY WISH, IN Gop's STEAD: I alſo am formed out of the 
« clay *, &c. This clearly intimates the character of God's choſen 
Servant: "Theſe were of approved integrity, they received the divine 
inſpiration, and were therefore in God's flead to the People. Elihu 
goes on in the ſame ſtrain.— He excites Job to attention, — accuſes 
him of charging Gop with injuſtice, —reproves his impiety,—tells 
him that men cry in their afflictions, and are not heard for want 
of faith : ——that his ſins hinder the deſcent of Gop's bleſſings; 
whoſe wiſdom and ways are unſearchable.” —But is this the con- 
verſation of one private man to another? Is it not rather a public 
exhortation of an Hebrew Prophet ſpeaking to the People ? Hence 
too, we may ſee the great propriety of that alluſion to the caſe of 
Hezekiah +, mentioned above, which the writer of the book of 
Job, in this place, puts into the mouth of Elihu. The Spirit with 
which Elihu ſpeaks is farther ſeen from his telling Job that he de- 
 frres to juſtify bim J. And yet he accuſes him of ſaying, It pro- 
fiteth a man nothing, that he ſhould delight himſelf with God &: and 
expoſtulates with him yet further; Thinkeft thou this to be right 
that thou ſaidſt, My righteouſneſs is more than God's ? For thou ſaid}, 
What advantage will it be unto thee, and what profit ſhall I have, if 
I be cleanſed from my fin || ? Here the Commentators are much ſcan- 
dalized, as not ſeeing how this could be fairly collected from what 
had paſſed : yet it is certain he ſays no more of Job than what the 
Prophets ſay of the People repreſented under him. Thus Malachi : 
& Ye have wearied the Lord with your words: yet ye ſay, Wherein 
& have we wearied him? When ye ſay, Every one that doth evil is 
* good in the fight of the Lord, and he delighteth in them; or, Where 
« ;5 the God of judgment ** ?” And again: Ye have ſaid, It is vain 
to ſerve God: and what profit is it, that we have kept his ordinance, 
and that we have walked mournfully before the Lord of hoſts? And 


Chap. xxxiii. ver, 3, & ſcq. 7 ES; Chap. xxxiii. ver. 18, & ſeq, 
1 Chap. xxxiii. ver, 32. $ Chap. xxxiv. ver. 9. 
J Chap. xxxv. ver. 2, 3. ** Mal. ii. 17. 
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now we call the proud happy : Yea they that work wickedneſs are ſet 
up ; yea they that tempt God are even delivered*. Tt was this which 
kindled Elihu's wrath againſt Job ; who, in this work, is repre- 
ſented to be really guilty ; as appears not only from the beginning 
of Gop's ſpeech to him +; but from his own confeſſion , which 
follows. It is remarkable that Job, from the beginning of his miſ- 
fortunes to the coming of his three comforters, though greatly pro- 
voked by his Wife, /inned not (as we are told) with his lips 8. 
But, perſecuted by the malice and bitterneſs of their words, he be- 
gan to lay ſuch ſtreſs on his own innocence as even to accuſe the 
juſtice of Gop. This was the very ſtate of the Jews at this time: 
So exactly has the facred Writer conducted his allegory ! They 
bore their ſtraits and difficulties with temper, till their enemies. 
the Cutheans, and afterwards Sanballat, Tobiab, and the Arabians, con- 
federated againſt them; and then they fell into indecent murmurings 
againſt Gop. And here let us obſerve a difference in the conduct 
of Elihu and the three friends, a difference which well diſtinguiſhes 
their characters: They accuſe Job of preceding faults ;; Elihu 
accuſes him of the preſent, namely, his impatience and impiety : 
which evidently ſhews that 4s charge was true, and that theirs was 
unjuſt ||. | 
Again, Elihu uſes the very ſame reaſonings againſt Job and 
his three friends **, which are afterwards put into the mouth of 
Gop himſelf , reſolving all into his oMnIPoTENCY, Elibu's 
ſpeech is indeed in every reſpe& the ſame with Gop's, except in 
the ſeverity of his reproof to Job. And, in that, the Writer hath 
ſhewn much addreſs in conducting his ſubject. The end and pur- 
poſe of this Work was to encourage the Jews to a perſeverance in 
their duty from the aſſured care and protection of Providence. At 
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the ſame time, as they were growing impatient, it was neceſſary 
this temper ſhould be rebuked. But as the ordonance of the Poem 
is diſpoſed, the putting the reproof into the mouth of the Almighty 
would have greatly weakened the end and purpoſe of the Work. 
This part therefore is given to his ſervant Elihu: and God's ſen- 
tence is all grace and favour on the ſide of Job, and indignation 
and reſentment againſt his falſe Friends. For this event, the Writer 
had finely prepared us, in making Job, in the heat of the diſputation, 
ſay to theſe friends, Wilt thou ſpeak wickedly for God ? and talk deceit- 
fully for him? Mill ye accept his perſon ? will ye contend for God? Is 
it good that he ſhould ſearch you out? or as one man mocketh another 
do ye ſo mack him? HE WILL SURELY REPROVE YOU, he ds ſecretly 
accept Perſons *, The judicious reader will obſerve another artful 
circumſtance in the caſt of Elihu's oration. The three friends, in 
the grand queſtion concerning an equal Providence, went directly 
over to one fide, and Job to another : Elihu inclines to neither, but 
reſolves all into ſubmiſſion to the Almighty power of Gop. For it 
was yet inconvenient to acquaint the Jews, (who were juſt going 
to fall under a common Providence) with the truth of their caſe. 
Hence, to obſerve it by the way, another circumſtance ariſes to 
determine the date of the poem. We have ſhewn that the Set 
ſuited only tlus time: We now fee that the manner of treating the 
Subject could agree to no other. On the whole, this intermediate 
ſpeech of Elihu's was the fineſt preparative for the deciſive one 
which was to follow. 

Farther, The true character of Elihu is ſeen from hence, that 
Job replies nothing to theſe words, as conſcious of the truth of 
his reproofs ; and that they were the reproofs of a Friend. And, 
indeed, his ſubmiſſion, on this occaſion, was to repreſent the re- 


pentance of the Jews on the preaching of their Prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. 


Chap. xiii, vez. 7, 8, & ſeq, 
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But laſtly, Elihu's not being iuvolved in the condemnation of 
thevhree friends is the moſt convincing argument of his very dif- 
ferent Character. This, as we have ſaid, exceedingly perplexcd 
the Com tators. But where was the wonder, he ſhould be ac- 
quitted, whetKe had ſaid nothing but what Gop himſelf repeated 
and confirmed ? What 1s rather to be admired 1s the ſevere ſentence 
paſſed upon the three friends; and that, for the crime of mprety. 
A thing utterly inexplicable on the common interpretation, For 
let them be as guilty as you pleaſe, to Job, they are all the way 
advocates for Gop; and hold nothing concerning his Government 
that did not become his Nature and Character. But let us once ſup- 
poſe, theſe three friends to repreſent the Adverſaries of the Jews, 
and the difficulty ceaſes. All their pretences are then hypocritical : 


and they impiouſly aſſume the Patronage of Gop only to carry on 


their malice to more advantage againſt Job. Why the Writer of this 
book did not openly expoſe the wickedneſs of their hearts, as is done 
in the book of Ezra and Nehemiah, was becauſe the nature of 
the work would not ſuffer it; the queſtion in debate, and the ma- 
nagers of the queſtion, neceſſarily requiring that the part they took 
ſhould have a ſpecious outfide of piety and veneration toward Gop. 
In a word, Job is made to ſay ſomething wrong, becauſe he repre- 
ſents the impatient Jews of that time : His three falſe friends, to 
ſay ſomething right, becauſe the nature of the drama ſo required: 
And Elihu to moderate with a perfect rectitude, becauſe he repre- 
ſented the perſon of a Prophet. 

But to fee the truth of this interpretation in its beſt light, one 
ſhould have before one's eyes all thoſe difficulties with which the 
Commentators of the book of Job are entangled at almoſt every ſtep. 
A view of this would draw us into an unreaſonable length. I 
ſhall only take notice of one of the moſt judicious of them, (who 
has collected from all the reſt) in the very caſe of this Elihu. 
CaLMET characteriſes the fourth friend in this manner: There 
Was now none but Elihu the youngeſt and leaſt judicious that held out 


againſt 
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againſt Job's arguments—Elihu here by a vain parade and over- 
flow of words gives a reaſon*, &c. Again: Elihu was given to 
repreſent one who knew not how to be filent, a great talker T. And 
again: It cannot be denied but that there is a mixture of ignor- 
ance and preſumption in what Elihu ſays : and, above all, a ſtrange 
prejudice and viſible injuſtice in moſt of the accuſations he brings 
againſt Job . This he fays indeed. But when he comes to find 
Elihu eſcape God's condemnation, in which the other three are in- 
volved, he alters his note, and unſays all the hard things he had 
thrown out againſt him. Although Elthu (ſays he) had miſtaken the 
ſenſe of his friend's words, yet, for all that, God ſeems, at leaft, to have 
approved his intention, becauſe when he declares to Job's friends that 
they had ſpoken amiſs, and commands them to offer up burnt-offerings 
for themſelves, he only ſpeaks of Bildad, Eliphaz, and Zophar, without 
mentioning Elibu. Beſides, fob anſwers not a word to this laſt, and 
by his filence ſeems to approve of his diſcourſe d. GroTivs, who 
ſtrove to be more conſiſtent in his character of Elihu, which yet his 
acquittal in Gop's ſentence will not ſuffer any Commentator to be, 
upon the received idea of this Book, has run into a very ſtrange 
imagination. He ſuppoſes Elihu might be a domeſtic, or retainer 
to one of the three friends, and ſo be involved in the condemna- 


* Il n'y eut qu'Eliu, qui Etoit le plus jeune & le moins judicieux, qui ne ſe ren- 
dit pas—par un vain etalage des paroles Eliu end ici raiſon, &c. Sur C. xxxil, 


ver. 1. 
+ Pour deſigner un homme qui ne ſe peut taire, un grand cauſeur, Sur C. xxx11, 


ver. 18. 

On ne peut nier, qu'il n'y ait & de Vignorance & de la preſumption dans ce que dit 
Eliu, &, ſur tout, une etrange prevention & une injuſtice viſible dans la plupart des ac» 
euſations, qu'il forma contre Job. Sur C. xxviii, ver. 2. | 

$ Quoiqu'Eliu evit mal pris le ſens des paroles de ſon ami, toutefois Dieu ſemble 
approuver au moins ſon intention: puiſque lorſqu'il declare aux amis de Job 
qu'ils ont mal parle, & qu'il ordonne qu'on offre pour eux des holocauſſres, il 
ne fait mention que de Bildad, d'Eliphaz, & de Sophar, fans parler d'Eliu. De 
plus, Job ne repond point 4 ce dernier, & par ſon filence il ſemble approuver ſon 
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tion of his principal *. But, now mark the force of prejudice to 
inveterate notions ! It is viſible to every one who regards the two 
ſpeeches of Elihu and Gop with the leaſt attention, that the doc- 
trine and the reaſoning are the ſame. Yet Calmet's general cha- 
racter of Elihu is, that there is a vain parade and overflow of words ; 
that there is a mixture of ignorance and preſumption, and a viſible 
injuſtice, in moſt of the accuſations he brings againſt Fob. And yet 
of Gop's ſpeech he ſays, Here we have A CLEAR SOLUTION of 
the difficulties which had perplexed and embarraſſed theſe five 
friends +.—Pity that thhis clear ſolution ſhould turn out to be no 
folution at all. | 
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III. Having thus fixed the date of the book, our next enquiry 
will be concerning its AUTHoR. That it was compoſed by an in- 
ſpired writer is beyond all queſtion. Not only its uncontroverted 
reception and conſtant place in the Canon, and its internal marks 
of divinity, which this Expoſition has much illuſtrated and enlarged, 
but its being quoted as inſpired ſcripture by St. Paul , will ſuffer 
no reaſonable man to doubt of it. By this time therefore, I ſuppoſe, 
the Reader will be beforehand with me in judging it could ſcarce 
be any other than Ezra himſelf; who was a ready ſcribe in the Law 
of Moſes, and had prepared his heart to ſeek the Law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach in Iſrael flatutes and judgments d. For he 
had the welfare of his People exceedingly at heart, as appears from 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. And this of Job, we have 
ſhewn, was written purpoſely for their inſtruction and conſolation. 
He made a correct edition of the Scriptures, ſettled the Canon, and 

added in ſeveral places throughout the books of his edition, what 


r ͤ¶———. =. 


752 


. 


* Elihu hic non nominatur, ut nec ſupra ij. 11, forte quod aſſecla eſſet alicujus 
trium. In S. xlii. ver. 7. | 

+ C'eſt ici le denouement de la piece, & la ſolution des difficultez, qui avoient cte 
agitees entre ces cinque amis. | | | 

t 1 Cor. iii. 10. He taketh the wiſe in their own craftineſs,, Job. v. 13, 

d Ezra vil, 6, 10. 
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appeared neceſſary for the illuſtrating, connecting, or compleating of 
them *. He is reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the author of the two 
books of Chronicles and the book. of Eſther. It was a common 
tradition too amongſt the Jews, that he was the ſame with Ma- 
lachi. And his great reputation as à ready ſcribe in the Law of Moſes, 
apparently gave birth to that wretched fable of the deſtruction of 
the Scriptures in the Babylonian captivity, and Ezra's re- production 
of them by divine inſpiration. 

Thus is our interpretation of the pook oF Jos ſo far from tak'ng 
away any dignity, or authenticity it was before poſſeſſed of, that 
it eſtabliſhes and enlarges both. The ſhewing it principally re- 
ſpected a whole People highly ennobles the ſubject: and the fixing 
an anonymous writing on one of the moſt eminent of God's Pro- 
phets greatly ſtrengthens its authority. But the chief advantage of 
my interpretation, I preſume, hes in this, That it renders one of 
the moſt difficult and obſcure books in the whole Canon, the moſt 
eaſy and intelligible ; reconciles all the charaQters to Nature, all 
the arguments to Logic, and all the doctrines to the courſe and 
order of Gop's Diſpenſations. And theſe things ſhewing it ſuperior, 
in excellence, to any human Compoſition, prove, what univerſal 
Tradition hath always taught, that it 1s of divine Original. | 


II. 


Having brought down the date of this book ſo low, it is of little 
importance to our ſubject, whether the famous paſſage in the nine- 
teenth chapter be underſtood of a RESURRECTION from the dead, 
or only of TEMPORAL DELIVERANCT from alllictions +, Yet as our 
interpretation affords new aſſiſtance for determining this long debated 
queſtion, it will not be improper to ſift it to the bottom. 

I make no ſeruple then to declare for the opinion of thoſe who 
ſay that the words [I know that my Redeemer livth, and that he ſhall 


* Prideaux's Conn, P. i. b. 5. 
+- See note {CC}, at the end of this Book. 
Vor. III. Rr and 
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tand at the latter day upon the earth. And though after my ſhin, 
worms dgſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God. Whom TI ſhall 
fee for myſelf, and mine eyes ſhall behold, and not another &,] can ſig- 
nify no more than Jos's confidence in a TEMPORAL DELIVERANCE; 
as all agree they may ſignify. And therefore I ſhall the leſs infiſt 
upon a common obſervation, © That our Tranſlators, who were in 
the other opinion, have given a force to their expreſſion which the 
Original will by no means bear.“ 
My reaſons are theſe, 1. To underſtand the words, of a Reſurrec- 
tion, is repugnant to the whole tenor of the Argument: and to un- 
derſtand them of a fempora] deliverance, is perfectly agreeable thereto, 
2. The end and deſign of the Compoſition, as explained above, ab- 
ſolutely requires this latter ſenſe, and diſclaims the former. 3. The 
former ſenſe is repugnant to Job's own expreſs declaration in other 
places. 

I. We muſt obſerve that the book of Job is ſtrictly argumenta- 
tive: and though ſententious, and abounding with poetic figures, 
yet they are all ſubſervient to the matter in diſpute. In this re- 
ſpect, much unlike the writings of David aud Solomon, which treat 
of divine or moral matters in ſhort and detached ſentences. On 
which account, the ableſt of thoſe, who go into the ſenſe of a 
Reſurrection, have found the neceſſity of reconciling it to the Con- 
text. Thus much being granted, we argue againſt the ſenſe they 
put upon it, from theſe conſiderations. 1. Firſt the Diſputants are 
all equally embarrafled in adjuſting the ways of Providence. Job: 
affirms that the Good man is ſometimes unhappy : yet he appears 
to regard that Diſpenſation as a new thing and matter of wonder, 
upright men ſhall be aſtoniſhed at this +; which, our interpretation 
well accounts for. The 7Yhree friends contend that the Good man 
can never be unhappy, becauſe ſuch a ſituation would reflect diſ- 
honour on God's attributes. Now the do@rine of a Reſurrection, 
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ſuppoſed to be here urged by Job, cleared up all this embarras. If 
therefore his Friends thought it true, it ended the diſpute : if falſe, 
it lay upon them to confute it, Yet they do neither : they neither 
call it into queſtion, nor allow it to be deciſive. But, without the 
leaſt notice that any ſuch thing had been urged, they go on, as 
they began, to inforce their former arguments, and to confute that 
which, they ſeem to underſtand, was the only one Job had urged 
againſt them, viz. The conſciouſneſs of his own innocence. But to be 
a little more particular. It fell to Zophar's part to anſwer the ar- 
gument contained in the words in queſtion, which I underſtand to 
be this = ** Take, ſays Job, this proof of my innocence: I believe, 
« and confidently expect, that God will viſit me again in mercy, 
« and reſtore me to my former condition.” To this Zophar, in 
effect, replies: But why are you ſo miſerable now? For he goes 
on, in the twentieth chapter, to deſcribe the puniſhment of the 
Wicked to be juſt ſuch a ſtate as Job then laboured under. He does 
not directly ſay, The Good are not miſerable ; but that follows from 
the other part of the propoſition (which he here inforces as being 
a little more decent) The bad are never happy. Now ſuppoſe Job 
ſpoke of the Reſurrection, Zophar's anſwer is wide of the purpoſe. 
2. But what 1s ſtill more unaccountable, Job, when he reſumes 
the diſpute, ſticks to the argument he firſt ſet out with; and 
though he found it gave his Friends little ſatis faction, yet he re- 
peats it again and again. But this other argument of a Reſurre#ion, 
ſo full of Piety and Conviction, which they had never ventured to 
reply to, he never once reſumes; never upbraids his Adverſarics 
for their ſilence ; nor triumphs, as he well might, in their inability 
to anſwer it. But, if ever it were the object of their thoughts, it 
paſſed off like a Dream or Reverie to which neither fide gave any 
attention. In a word, the Diſpute between Job and his Friends 
ſtands thus: They hold, that if Gop afflicted the Good man, it 
would be unjuſt ; therefore the Good man was not afflicted. Job 
ſays, that Gop did afflict the Good man: but that Reaſon muſt 
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here ſubmit, and own God's ways to be inſcrutable. Could he 
poſſibly reſt in that anſwer, how pious ſoever, if he had the more 
fatisfaftory ſolution of a FUTURE STATE? To this let me add, 
that if Job ſpoke of a Ręſurrection, he not only contradicts the gene- 
ral tenor of his argument, maintained throughout the whole diſ- 
putation, but likewiſe what he ſays in many places concerning 
the irrecoverable diſſolution of the body *. It is true, that even in 
the ſenſe of a temporal deliverance he contradicts what he had ſaid, 
in his deſpair, in the ſeventeenth chapter : But there is a manifeſt 
difference between a contradiction of opinion and belief, as in the 
firſt caſe; and of paſſion and affefion only, as in the latter. And 
for this contradiction he ſeems to apologiſe, when he comes to 
himſelf, by deſiring that this confidence in his Deliverer might be 
engraved on a Rock, as the opinion he would ſtand to. 3. But 
what 1s ſtrangeſt of all, When each party had confounded them- 
ſelves, and one another, for want, as one would think, of this 
principle of a Reſurrection, which fo eaſily unraveled all the per- 
plexities of the diſpute, the fourth Friend, the Moderator, ſteps in, 
as the precurſor of the Almighty, who afterwards makes his ap- 
pearance as the great Decider of the Controverſy. Here then we 


might reaſonably expect the Doctrine of the Ręſurrection to be re- 


ſumed; and that the honour of the ſolution which it affords, was 
reſerved for Theſe; but, to our great ſurpriſe, they neither of them 
give us the leaſt hint concerning it. — Thoſe who contend for this 
interpretation ſuppoſe that the notion was here delivered in order to 
ſupport its truth, What reaſon then can they give why neither 


* See Chap. vii. ver. 9. 21. Chap. x. ver. 21, Chap, xvi. ver. 22, Chap. xiv. ver. 


2, & ſeq. Could one who ſaid, For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will _ 


ſprout again, &c. But man dieth, &c, could ſuch a one (I ſpeak of the per- 
fonated character) think of the body like him who ſaid, But fome man will ſay, How 
are the dead raiſed up, and with what body do they come Thou fool, that which thou fowe/l 
is not quickned except it die. And that which thou ſoxweſt thou ſoweſt not that body that 
Rall be, but bare grain, it may chance of «wheat or ſome other grain, &c, 


the 
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the Moderator nor Decider ſhould employ it, to clear up difficulties, 
when Job himſelf had touched upon 1t before? Elihu juſtifies 
Gop's conduct; God bears witneſs to Job's innocence : yet both 
concur 1n reſolving all into Power Omnipotent. This tends more 
to cloud than clear up the obſcurities of the debate: Whereas the 
doctrine of a Reſurrection had rendered every thing plain and eaſy. 
In a word, no ſolution is given, though a deciſion be made. All 
this, on the common Syſtem, is quite unaccountable to our faculties 
of underſtanding. 

Let us ſee next whether my ſenſe of the words agree better with 
the tenor of the Diſpute. Job, now provoked paſt ſufferance at the 
inhumanity and malice of his pretended Friends, gives himſelf up 
to deſpair “; and ſeems, as we have obſerved, to contradict that 
part of his poſition which he had hitherto held +, ** that Gop 
would at length bring the Good man out of trouble.” For which 
being reproved by Bildad, / Sha/l the earth be forjaken for thee ? and 
ſhall the Rock be removed out of his place | ? i. e. becauſe it is thy 
pleaſure ſo obſtinately to maintain that God does govern by equal 
Laws, ſhall it therefore be ſo? The conſequence of which would 
be a ſpeedy deſolation. — Shall the R“ or Providence of Go pb e 
removed to humour your paſſions ?) Job recolle&s himſelf in the 
nineteenth chapter, and comes again to his former mind, He 
begins by complaining of their cruel uſage: Says, that if indeed he 
were in an error, his caſe. was ſo deplorable that they ought rather 


„Chap. xvii. + Chap. xiii. ver. 15, 16,—Chap. xiv, ver. 13. 

T Chap. xvii ver. 4 | 

$ By the Rock I ſuppoſe is meant the extraordinary Providence of God; this being 
the common name by which it went amongſt the Jewiſh People. He 7s te Rock, his 
work is perſect; For all his Ways are Judgment, Deut. xxxii. 4. 7e Rock / is Salva- 
tion, ver. 15,—Of the Rock that brgat thee, ver. 18. Except their Rock had ſold them, 
ver- 30» Their Rock is not as our Rock, even our Enemies themſclues being Judges, ver, 31. 
Their Rock in whom they truſted, ver. 37. Neither is there any Rock lite our God, 1 Sam. 
ti. 2. The Rock of Iſrael ſpate to me, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, O Rock, thou haſt eftabliſhed thim, 
Heb. i, 10, aud a great number of other places, | 
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to treat him with indulgence : that this was no ſeaſon for ſeverity : 
begs they would have pity on him; and then retracts what had 
fallen from him in the anguiſh and bitterneſs of his ſoul: and laſtly 
delivers this as his fixed ſentiment, in which he was determined to 
abide; (andin which he had indeed acquieſced, tiil made impatient 
and deſperate by the harſhneſs of their treatment) namely, that Gon 
would at length bring the Good man out of trouble. I kN THAT 
MY REDEEMER LIVETH, &c. Which he introduces thus: O05 that 
my words were now written, Oh that they were printed in a book, that 
they were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever *, 
As much as to ſay, What I uttered juſt before, through the diſ- 
temperature of paſſion, I here retract, and defire may be forgotten, 
and that this may be underſtood as my fixed and unſhaken belief +, 
And in this ſentiment, it is remarkable, he henceforward perſe- 
veres; never relapſing again into the hke extravagance of paſſion, 


Which conduct agrees exactly with his general Theſis, “that Pro- 


vidence is not equally adminiſtered; for that the Good Man is fre- 
quently unhappy, and the Wicked proſperous; yet that, at laſt, 
God will bring the Good Man out of trouble, and puniſh the Wick- 


ed doers.“ 


II. In the ſecond place, if J have given a right interpretation of 
the book of Job, a temporal deliverance, and not the reſurrection of 
the body, muſt needs be meant: For the moral of the dramatic 
piece was to aſſure the People, repreſented under the perſon of this 
venerable Patriarch, of thoſe great temporal bleſſings which the 
three Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, had predicted, in 
order to allay that tumult of mind which aroſe in every one, on 
ſeeing the extraordinary Providence, which protected their Fore- 
fathers, now juſt about to be withdrawn from them. 


* Chap. xix. ver. 23, 24. 
+ See note [DD], at the end of this Book, 


III. Thirdly 
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III. Thirdly and laſtly, To underſtand theſe words of a reſurrec- 
tion of the body, expreſsly contradicts Job's plain declaration againſt 
any ſuch hope, in the following words, As the cloud is conſumed 
and vaniſheth away, ſo he that goeth down to the grave, ſhall come up 
no more. Again, — So man lyeth down and riſeth not till the heavens 
be no more, they ſhall not awake, nor be raiſed out of their fleep +. And 
again, Va man die, ſhall he live again]? Clarius and Druſius on 
the words, fill the heavens be no more, ſay, Intellige in æternum.— 
eſt ſenſus, nullo unquam tempore, nam cœlum ſemper erit. It is 
not in human language to expreſs a denial of the Reſurrefion of 
the body in ſtronger or plainer terms. So that it is no wonder the 
SADDUCEEs ſhould, as they always did, urge the firſt of theſe texts 
as the palmary argument againſt the Phariſees ; but as an argument 
ad homines only, for they refuſed to have their opinions tried by 
any thing but the Law of Mieſes. However, to make it pertinent 
to the ſupport of their impiety, they underſtood the book of Job to 
be an inſpired relation of a rea/ conference between the Patriarch 
and his Friends. And give me leave to obſerve, that my Adverfa- 
ries who have the ſame idea of this book will never be able to ac- 
quit the Prophet of this impious Sadducean opinion. Whereas the 
dramatic nature of it, here contended for, frees him entirely from 
the charge; which 1 defire may be accepted as another proof of the 
truth of our general interpretation of the Work. Manaſſah Ben 
Hrael, who holds that Job taught the very contrary to a future 
State (not apprehending the nature of the Compoſition) has a whole 

chapter againſt the Sadducees, to ſhew, that this makes nothing 
againſt the reality of ſuch a State. Ji 

I cannot better conclude what hath been here ſaid, on this fa- 
mous paſſage, or better introduce what will be ſaid on others to 
come next under examination, than with the judicious remark of 
an ancient Catholic Biſhop, on this very book: IT 1s FIT WE 


* Cha p. vii. ver. 9. Chap. xiv, ver. 12. 3 Ver. 14. | 
TD es SHOULD 
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SHOULD UNDERSTAND NAMES AGREEABLY TO THE NATURE OF 
THE SUBJECT MATTER; AND NOT MOLD AND MODET, THE TRUTH 
OF THINGS ON THE ABUSIVE SIGNFICATION OF woRDs*, This, 
though a maxim of the moſt obvious reaſon, can never, in theologic 
matters eſpecially, be too often inculcated. How uſual is it, for 
inſtance, to have the following words of St. Paul quoted as a proof 
for the general reſurrection of the dead, by thoſe who (as the good 
Biſhop ſays) mold the truth of things on the abuſive fignification «of 
words. * He that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead ſhall alſo quicken 
your mortal bodies by his ſpirit that dwelleth in you +." 


III. But as the ferm, in this paſſage of Job, are ſuppoſed, by 
me, to be metaphorical, and to a//ude to the reſtoration of a dead 
body to life, ſome have ventured to infer, that thoſe who ule 
ſuch terms and make ſuch alluſions muſt needs have had the ſav- 
ing knowledge of the thing alluded to, Reſurrection of the Body: 
And the following obſervation has been repeated, by more than 
one Writer, with that air of complacency, which men uſually 
have for arguments they think unanſwerable F the Scriptures ſpeak 
of temporal misfortunes and deliverance, in terms of death and a Re- 
ſurrection, then the doctrine of a reſurretiion muſt have been well known, 
or the language would have been unintelligible. And here I will lay down 
this rule, All words that are uſed in a figurative Joſe, muſt be firſt un- 
derſtood in a literal 4. 

This looks, at firſt ſight, like ſaying ſomething ; but is' indeed 
an empty fallacy ; in which two very difterent things are confounded 
with one another; namely, the idea of a Reſurrection, and the be- 
lief of it. I ſhall ſhew therefore that the very contrary to the firſt 
part of the learned Doctor's obſer ation is true, and that the latter is 
nothing to the purpoſe. 


* IDM x; rd ovopuatle goons vorry ] s THY TWy UTOKEIAEvWY IS wu, x gg THY 
u ra gE TWY . . GAnfy xavoiter, Serv. in Catena Græca in Job. 
＋ Rom. viii. 11. 


4 Dr Felton's two Sermons before the Univerſity of Oxford, p. 18, 19. 


I. The 
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I. The Meſſengers of God, propheſying for the people's conſola- 


tion in diſaſtrous times, frequently promiſe a reſtoration to the for- 
mer days of felicity : and to obviate all diſtruſt from unpromiſing 
appearances, they put the caſe even at the worſt; and aſſure the 
People, in metaphorical expreſſions, that though the Community 
were as entirely diffolved as a dead body reduced to duſt, yet God 
would raiſe that Community again to life. Thus Iſaiah: Thy dead 
men ſhall live, togeiher with my dead body ſhall they ariſe: Awake and 
2m ng, ye that dwell in the duſt: For thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth ſhall caſt out the dead*, And that we may have no 
doubt of the Prophet's meaning, he himſelf explains it afterwards 
in the following words 4 : And I will camp againſt thee round about, 
and I will lay fiege againſt thee with a mount, and IT will raiſe forts 
againfl thee. And thou ſhalt be brought down, and ſhalt ſpeak out of the 
ground, and thy ſpeech ſhall be low out of the duſt, and thy voice ſhall 
be as one that hath a familiar ſpirit, out of the ground, and thy ſpeech 
ſhall whiſper out of the duſt. Nothing could be more plain or ſim- 
ple than ſuch a metaphoric image, even amongſt men who had no 
knowledge that the natural body was indeed to riſe again; becauſe 
every man knowing what it is to Ive and to die, every man knows 
what it is to revive, this being only an idea compounded of the 
other two: So that we ſee there was no occaſion for the doctrine of 
the Reſurrection to make the language intelligible. 

Nay farther, this metaphorical expreſhon muſt have there moſt 
efficacy where the dofrine of the Reſurrection was unknown. For 
we have obſerved it was employed to inſpire the higheſt ſentiments 
of God's Omnipotency; but that always ſtrikes the mind moſt 
forcibly which is as well new as ſuperior to its comprehenſion. 
Therefore /zfe from the dead was uſed, (and from the force with 
which a new idea ſtrikes) it became almoſt proverbial in the writ- 


ings of the Prophets, to expreſs the moſt unlikely deliverance, by 
the exertion of Almighty power. 


Chap. xxvi. ver. 19. + Chap. xxix. 3, 4. 
Vol. III. W WS The 
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The following inſtance will ſupport both theſe obſervations; and 
ſhew, that the Doctrine was unknown; and that the Image was 
of more force for its being unknown. The Prophet Ezekiel *, 
when the ſtate of things was moſt deſperate, 1s carried, by the 
Spirit, into a valley full of dry bones, and aſked: this queſtion, Sn 
of nan, Can theſe dry bones live? A queſtion which God would 
hardly have made to a Prophet brought up in the knowledge and 
belief of a Reſurrection. But ſuppoſing the queſtion had been made; 
the anſwer by men ſo brought up, muſt needs have been, without 
heſitation, in the affirmative.. But we find the Prophet altogether 
ſurprized at the ſtrangeneſs of the demand. He was drawn one 
way by the apparent impoſſibility of it to natural coneeptions ; he 
was drawn the other, by his belief in the Omnipotence of God. 
Divided between theſe two ſentiments, he makes the only anſwer 
which a man in ſuch circumſtances could make, O Lord God thou 
knoweſt +, This ſurprizing act of Omnipotency is therefore ſhewn 
in Viſion, either real or imaginary. The bones come together; they 
are cloathed with fleſh, and receive the breath of life f. And then 
God declares the meaning of the repreſentation. ** Then he faid 
« unto me, Son of Man, theſe bones are the whole houſe of Iſrael : 
% Behold, they ſay, Our bones are dried, and our hope is loſt, we are 
cut off for our parts. Therefore propheſy and ſay unto them, 
« Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold, O my People, I will open 


your graves, and cauſe you to come up out of your graves, and 


„bring you into the land of Iſrael. And ye ſhall know that 1 


© am the Lord, when I have opened your graves, O my People, 


and brought you up out of your graves, and: ſhall put my Spirit 


in you, and ye ſhall live; and I ſhall place you in your own Land. 
Then ſhall ye know that I the Lord have ſpoken it, and per- 
formed it, ſaith the Lord S.“ | 


* Chap, xxxvii. + Ver., 3, | 
}, Ver. 8, 10. | F Ver, 11, & ſeq. 


Here 
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Here we ſee, in a Prophecy delivered in Action or Viſion, in- 
ſtead of Words (the nature and original of which has been diſcourſed 
of elſewhere) and afterwards explained by words, to aſcertain its 
meaning, that the figurative ideas of Death and Reſurrection are 
uſed for temporal diſtreſſes and deliverance : and this, at a time 
when the Doctrine of the Reſurreftion, from whence the metaphor 
is ſuppoſed to ariſe, was ſo far from being well known, that the 
figure could never have acquired its force and energy but from the 
People's ignorance of ſuch a doctrine; the ſcenical repreſentation, 
without all queſtion, alluding to that proverbial ſpeech amongſt the 
Jews: Wilt thou ſhew wonders to the dead? Shall the dead ariſe and 


praiſe thee * On the whole then nothing was ever worſe grounded 


than the obſervation, that he Scriptures ſpeak of temporal misfor- 
tunes and deliverance in the terms of death and a reſurrection, then the 
DOCTRINE of a reſurrection muſt have been well known, or the language 
would have been unintelligible. 


II. And now for the general Rule which follows: A word: 
that are uſed in a figurative ſenſe muſt be firſt underſtood in a literal. 
If no more be meant than that every figurative ſenſe has a literal, 
the propoſition is true, but trifling, becauſe fgurative is a relative 
term, and implies /iteral as its correlative. If it means, that he 
who uſes words in a figurative ſenſe muſt have an dea of the li- 
teral, this is likewiſe true, but nothing to the purpoſe, becauſe 
the idea of a thing does not imply either the ?ruth or the belief of 
it. But if it means, that a figurative propoſition implics the 
Uſer's belief of its literal ſenſe, this 1s to the purpoſe, but not true. 


The People had an Idea of dry bones being clothed again with fleth, 


and the breath of life inſpired into the carcaſe; but they were ſo far 
from believing that was to be the caſe of all mankind, that they did 
not know whether it was poſſible that thoſe bones in the valley 
could be reſtored. 


* Pf, Ixxxviil, 11. 
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To conclude with the ANSWERERS of this Diſſertation, the miſ- 
laneous Writers on the Book of Job; It may not be improper to 
remind them, that they would have done their duty better, and 
have given the learned and impartial Public more ſatisfaction, if, 
mſtead of labouring to evade two or three independent arguments, 
though corroborative of my interpretation, they had, in any rea- 
ſonable manner, accounted, How this interpretation, which they 
affect to repreſent as viſionary and groundleſs, ſhould be able to- 
lay open and unfold the whole conduct of the Poem upon one 
entire, perfect, elegant and noble plan, which does more than vul- 
gar honour to the Writer who compoſed it. And that it ſhould at 
the ſame time, be as uſeful in defining the Parts as in developing 
the Whole ; ſo that particular texts, which,. for want of ſufficient 
light, had hitherto been an eaſy prey. to Critics. from every quarter, 
are now no longer affected by the common opprobrium affixed to 
this book, of its being a noſe of wax, made to ſuit every religious. 
Syſtem. Of which, amongſt many others, may be reckoned the 
famous text juſt now explained. All. this, our Hypotheſis (as it 
is called) has been able to perform, in a Poem become, through 
length of time and negligence, ſo deſperately perplexed, that Com- 
mentators have choſen, as the eaſier taſk, rather to find their own 
notions in it than to ſeek out thoſe of the Author. 

For the reſt, For any fuller ſatisfaQtion, He that. wants it is re- 
ferred to the third chapter of the Free and candid examination of the 
Biſhop of London's * principles, &c. where. he will ſee, in a fuller 
light than perhaps he has been accuſtomed to ſee ſuch matters, 
the great ſuperiority of acute and ſolid reaſoning over chicane and. 
' ſophiſtry.. 


* Dr. Sherlock; 


SEC T. 
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E 


T HE book of Jos hath engaged me longer than J intended: 


but I ſhall make amends, by diſpatching the. remainder of 
the objections with great brevity. 


Thoſe brought from the OLD TEN AMENT are of two kinds: 


I. Such as are ſuppoſed to prove the ſeparate Exiſtence, or, as 
it 1s called, the immortality of the Soul. 


II. Such as are ſuppoſed to prove a future ſtate of Reward and 
puniſhment, together with a Reſurrection of the body. 


I. To ſupport the firſt point, the following words of Moſes are 
urged, —“ And God ſaid, Let us make Man in our image, after 
„% our /iheneſs : and let them have DoMIN1oNn, Sc. And God created 
„man in His own image, in the image of God created he him *:“ 
From whence it is inferred, that Man was created with an imma- 
terial ſoul. On the contrary, J ſuppoſe, that Moſes was here giving 
intimation of a very different thing, namely, its rationality. My 
reaſons are theſe :—I think, indeed, it may be ſtritly demon- 
ſtrated that Man's ſoul is immaterial ; but then the ſame ar- 
guments which prove his immateriality, prove likewiſe that the 
fouls of all living animals are immaterial; and this too without the 
leaſt injury to Religion +. An immaterial ſoul therefore being com- 
mon to him with the whole brute creation, and it being ſomething 
peculiar to man, in which the image of God is faid to conliſt, I 
conclude the Hiſtorian did not here teach any thing concerning an 
immaterial Soul. I he only two things peculiar to Man are his Shape 
and his Reaſon. None but an Anthropomorphite will ſay it was 
his hape; I conclude therefore it was his REASON : And this far- 
ther appears from hence, When God ſays, Let us make man in 
aur image, after our likeneſs, he immediately adds, And let him have 

* Gen. i. 27. 


+ See Dr. Clarke acaint Mr, Collins on the Soul; ; and The Enquiry into the Nas 
ture of the human Soul, by Mr. Baxter. 
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DOMIN:ON over the whole Brute Creation : Which plainly marks 
in what the image or likeneſs conſiſted : for what was it that 
could inveſt man with a Dominion de facto, after he had it by this 
grant, de jure, but his REASON only ? This Dominion too was ap- 
parently given for ſome preeminence ; but man's preeminence con- 
liſts not in his having an immaterial ſoul, for that he has in com- 
mon with all other animals: But in his Reaſon alone, which is pe- 
culiar to him: The 4ikeneſs therefore or image conſiſted in REASON. 
And thus Philo Judæus underftood the matter, where alluding to 
this text, he ſays, Aoyog gw eixwv Oe, Reaſon is the image of God. 
So much for the firſt Objection. 

2. The next is drawn from the following words of the ſame 
Writer: „And the Lord God formed man of the duſt of the 
« ground, and 'breathed into his noſtrils the breath of liſe, and 
„man became à living ſoul * ;”* that is, ſay theſe Reaſoners, he had 
an immortal ſoul, But this is only building on the ſtrength of an 
Engliſh expreſſion. Every one knows that what the tranſlation 
calls a /iving foul, ſignifies in the original, a living animal: Hence 
the ſame Writer ſpeaks of a dead foul +, as well as @ living ſoul. 
And indeed not only-the propriety of the terms, but the very ſenſe 
of the Context requires us to confine the meaning of /ving ſoul, to 
living animal. Gop, the great plaſtic Artiſt, is here repreſented as 
making and ſhaping out a figure of earth or clay, which he after- 
wards animates or inſpires with life. He breathed, ſays the ſacred 
Hiſtorian, into this Statue, the breath of life ; and the lump became 
a living creature. But St. Paul, 1 hope, may be believed whatever 
becomes of my explanation : who thus comments the very text in 
queſtion : = And jo it was written the firſt man Adam was made A 
LIVING SOUL, The laſt was made A QUICKENING $PIRIT . Here 
we find the Apoſtle is ſo far from underſtanding any immortality in 


* Gen. ii. 7, + Numb. vi. 6. See alſo Lev. xxi. 1, & 11. 
1 1 Cor. xv. 45—49. 


* & 
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this account of Man's Creation, that he oppoſes the mortal anin:al 
Ap Au, to the immortal-making Spirit of CHRILST. 

3. Again, God in his ſentence of condemnation denounced agaiuſt 
all the parties concerned in Adam's tranſgreſſion, ſays to the ſerpent, 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman ; and between thy fed 
and her ſeed : it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel *, 
It will be allowed that even the moſt early could not be fo ſtupid 
as modern inffdels would make them, to underſtand theſe words 
in their ſtri& literal ſenſe, that . ſerpents would be apt to bite men 
by the heel, and men as ready to cruſh their heads.” But to enable 
them to underſtand, by this part of the ſentence, that “ man 
ſhould be reſtored to his loſt inheritance of immortality by the ſa- 
erifice of Chriſt on the croſs,” needed an expreſs revelation of this 
myſtery, What then did the Jews underſtand by it ? This cer- 
tainly, and nothing but this, that “' the evil Spirit, who actuated 
the Serpent, would continue his enmity to the human race; but that 
man, by the divine aſſiſtance, ſhould: be at length enabled to defeat 
all his machinations.” 

4. Again, the phraſe uſed by the ſacred Hiſtorian to indicate the 
deaths of the Patriarchs is further urged in ſupport of the oppo- 
fition,—** He died and was gathered to his People T. And dying is 
expreſſed by going down into the grave, or into Hell, Scho. I will 
go down into the grave (lays Jacob) [or into Hell] ts my ſon mourn-- 
ing ; which phraſes are ſuppoſed to intimate the ſoul's ſurviving, 
the body, and retiring, on the diflolution of the. union, to one com- 
mon Receptacle of Souls: for that it is not only ſaid, the man de 
and was buried, but likewiſe that he was gathered to his fathers : 
And Jacob ſaid, he would go down into the grave to his ſon, who was 
ſuppoſed to have been devoured by wild beaſts.” But 1. The Ob- 


„„ 

+ Gen. xxv. 8—17. Chap. xxxv. ver. 29. Chap, xlix, ver, 29, & 33. Numb. 
XX, 24—26—28, Chap, xXxvit, ver. 13. 

+ Gen. XXXVIi. 35. 
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jectors do not reflect on the genius of the Eaſtern ſpeech, which gives 


action and motion to every thing; in which to be reduced to one 
common lot or condition is called being gathered to their People; 
in this ſenſe Jacob might properly ſay, he would go down to the 
grave to a dead ſon, who was never buried, z. e. that he ſhould 
find no eaſe to his ſorrows till he was reduced to the ſame condi- 
tion. 2. The Objectors forget too the peculiar genius of the He- 
brew tongue, that delights ſo much in Pleonaſms; in which 70 


die, and to be gathered to their people, are but two different phraſes 


for the ſame thing. At the ſame time, 1 am ready to allow that 
this latter phraſe originally aroſe (whatever People firſt employed 
it) from the notion of ſome common Receptacle of Souls. But 
we know how ſoon, and from what various cauſes, terms and phraſes 
loſe the memory of their -original. 3. The truth of this inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the ſeveral -contexts, where all theſe 
expreſſions occur; the Hiſtorian's purpoſe being evidently nothing 
elſe than to record the period of their exiſtence here on earth. 
Theſe (except ſuch as have been conſidered elſewhere) are all 
the texts I can find objected to my poſition, that immarlality was 
not taught bythe LAW. How little they are to the purpoſe is 
now ſeen. But little or much, the Reader will remember they 
make nothing againſt my general argument, which maintains that 
the early Jews, (thoſe of them, I mean, and they certainly were 
but few, who thought any thing of the matter) had at leaſt ſome 
vague notion of the Soul's ſurviving the body. But the particular 
reaſon I had to examine them hath been given above. | 


II. We come next to thoſe ScrxreTuREs which are urged to prove, 
that a future fate of reward and puniſhment, or a reſurrection of the 
body, was taught by the Moſaic Law. But before we proceed to 
the particular texts, it will be proper to conſider the general argu- 


ment brought from the genius of the whole Jewiſh Law: „which, 
as they ſay, being entirely TYPICAL, or, as the Apoſtle ſays, SPI- 


RITUAL, all the promiſes and denunciations of temporal good and 
evil 
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evil, did denote and obumbrate a future ſtate of reward and puniſh- 
ment; for that it was a /hadow of things to come, but that the body 
was of CHRIST *.“ If the Objectors mean by this, that the ſanc- 
tion of "Temporal reward and puniſhment was no more than a 
mere repreſentation, in figurative expreſſions, of the Doctrine of a 
Future flate, without any real meaning in the then Providential diſ- 
poſition of the things of this life : If, I ſay, this be their mean- 
ing, the whole pretence to Moſes's divine Miſſion is irrecoverably 
given up. Not to ſay, that the very pretence would be as abſurd 
as it was ſelſe. For a THEoCRAcy (from whence flowed temporal 
rewards and puniſhments) was no figurative Expreſſion, as appears 
from the real and ſubſtantial Laws made in ſupport of the Thing. 
In a word, it is a vile and impious imagination, originally con- 
ceived by certain Jew/h Allegoriſts after the extraordinary Provi- 
dence was departed from them : and only to be matched by a like 
madneſs in certain Mahometan Allegoriſts, whoſe early ſucceſſes 
made them fancy this extraordinary Providence was come to them; 
and therefore ſuppoſed, on the other hand, that Hell and Paradiſe 
in the Alcoran mean no more than the pleaſures and afflictions of 
this life 1. In which, Both have been outdone by a late Madman 
of our own, in his Diſcourſes on the Goſpel-Miracles. So odly 
perverſe 1s the human underſtanding when it has once forſaken the 
road of common ſenſe. | 

But if by the Law's being TYPICAL or SPIRITUAL, no more be 
meant (as 1 think no ſober man can mean more) than that the 
TEMPORAI, REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, equally and really diſ- 
tributed, and the RITUAL woRSHIP, daily performed, were typical 
or ſignificative of the GOSPEL DISPENSATION, and of the %% and im- 


* Colofl,, ii. 17. 

+ See note [FF], at the end of this Book. | 

+ Il y a parmi les ſectateurs d' Ali, une fete qui prend fon nom d'un Docteur nommé 
Alkhatthab, lequel a enſeigne que les delices du Paradis & les peines de l' Enfer ne ſont 
autre choſe que les plaiſirs & les afflictions de la vie. Herbelot, Bibl. Orientale, Mot 
Ak un Ar, & AKHRET, 
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mortality which that Diſpenſation brought to light, I acknowledge 
it for a truth : And, what is more, I require nothing farther to 
prove my Propoſition, That a ſuture ftate of rewards and puniſhments 
was not taught to the Jewiſh People by their Law. The Objectors 
ſuppoſe, as I do, that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions are two- 
parts of one entire Difpenfation. St. Paul tells us the order of 
theſe two parts, THAT WAS NOT FIRST WHICH IS SPIRITUAL, BUT 
THAT WHICH IS NATURAL; AFTERWARDS THAT WHICH IS SPI» 
RITUAL *. Yet, at the ſame time, he tells us, THE Law 1s 8PI- 
RITUAL +. How 1s this to be reconciled? No otherwiſe than 
thus, That the Law was TYPICAL of the future ſpiritual part of 
the one entirs Diſpenfation.—Again, The Apoſtles, in order to 
thew the ſuperior excellence of the GospEL, in their reaſoning} 
againſt Jews and Judaizing Chriſtians, ſet the Law in oppoſition 
to it, under the titles of The Law of a carnal Commandment ; The 
miniſtration of Death; The Law of IWorks: and call ſubjection 
to it, Subjection to the Fleſh. Yet theſe very Writers at the ſame 
time own that the Law was SPIRITUAL, or had a ſpiritual mean-- 
ing. But if by this they would teach that the ſpiritual meaning 
was generally underſtood under the Law, their whole argument had 
concluded in a ſelf-contradiction. For then it was not a Law of a 
carnal commandment, a miniſtration of death; but, indeed, a Law , 
ſpirit, a miniſtration of life ; only under a dead and carnal” cover; 
which being clearly ſeen through, or eaſily taken off, ferved for no 
more than a trick of hocus pocus. The conlequence of all this: 
would be, that the Law was of equal dignity, and, though not of 
equal ſimplicity, yet, indeed, eſſentially the ſame with the GoSsPEL. 
They owned, we ſee, that the Law had a ſpir:ual ſenſe : but when, 
and by whom diſcovered, the Apoſtle Paul informs us, by calling 
that ſenſe the NEWNEss OF SPIRIT I; which he oppoſes to he old- 
neſs of the letter, that is, the letter of the Law, In the former part 


* 1 Cor. xv. 46. | + Rom. vii. 14, 
1 Rom. vii. 6. 
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of the verſe, he ſpeaks of the Law being dead; and, here, of its 
being revived with a new fþir/t, in contradiſtinction to the oldneſs 
of the letier, So true was it, what in another place he obſerves, | 
that the Law was a $HADow of things to come; but the BoDY Twas of po 
Chrift *, The ſhadow not of a body then to be ſeen or underſtood, 
as theſe Anſwerers imagine, but of a body that was to come, and, 
by its preſence, to explain the meaning and reaſon of the ſhadow. 
For the Jews being, as the Apoſtle ſays, in bondage under the ele- 
ments of the world +, were as men ſhut up in priſon, with their 
faces kept turned from the light, towards the whited wall of CEre- | 
MONIES: on which indeed they ſaw many ſhadows ; but the body 1 
or oppoſite ſubſtance at their backs, to which they could not turn, 
they ſaw not. And, in this ſtate, ſays the ſame Apoſtle, they were 
kept ſhut up unto the Faith, which ſhould afterwards be revealed }. 
Therefore till that time came, it appears that the great community 
of the Jews had no knowledge of this Faith; one of the eſſential 
articles of which is % everlaſiing. This, we muſt needs have 
concluded even though he had not ſaid, that till that time came, / 
they were in bondage under the elements of the world, A proper 
character truly of a People acquainted with the revealed Doctrine of 
life and immortality. But the Objectors pretend that the reaſon why 
Moſes did not PLAINLY teach a future ſtate, in the manner CHRIST 
| hath taught it, was becauſe the Jews were a carnal people, inca- 
pable of /piritual things. Now what is the conſequence of this in- 
capacity, but that the ſpiritual ſenſe was reſerved for better times, 
when their minds ſhould grow more pure and defecated from car- 
nal things; which all along continued ſo groſs and bounded that 
even the moſt eaſy of their typical informations, the calling in f 
the Genti/es, was never underſtood by them; yet this truth the Pro- 
phets had, from time to time, ſo plainly cultivated, that the vail of 
typical embroidery ſcems often to have been drawn aſide, to aſſiſt 


4 
Col. ii. 17. + Gal. iv. 3. 
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their weak ſight. But farther, The better part of the Objectors, 
I ſuppoſe, will allow that temporal good and evil were not only 
propoſed, but actually diſpenſed to the Jews, living for ſome time 
under an equal Providence. And what was the conſequence of this 
but to confine them to the /itera/ ſenſe of their Sanction, and ſtop 
them from looking farther? Yet in defiance of Reaſon, of Serip- 
ture, of the order of things, nay even of their own ſyſtems, theſe 
men will ſuppoſe, becauſe the Law is ſaid to be ſpiritual, or to 
have a ſpiritual ſenſe, that therefore this ſenſe always went along 
with, and was inſeparably attached to, the /izeral, in the under- 
ſtandings of the Jewiſh People. Which is ſo ſtrangely abſurd, that 
it takes away the very cauſe and occaſion of 200 ſenſes, For, Why, 
let me aſk, had the Law a ſpiritual ſenſe, under a carnal cover, but 
for this reaſon, that the farſt Jews were ſo. groſsly minded as to be 
incapable of ſpiritual things; and were therefore, in order to direct 
and govern their affections, preſented with the carnal, to repoſe 
upon? That Schoolmoaſter, as St. Paul calls the Law, which was 
to bring them by degrees, through thoſe carnal elements, to the 
ſpiritual and ſublime Doctrines of Cur1sT.—Yet fee the ſcheme of 
theſe Objectors. The early Jews are ſuppoſed of ſo ſordid a taſte as 
to be incapable of a ſpiritual Repaſt, and therefore they had a car- 
nal Cover laid before them: yet were they, at the ſame time, ſo 
quick ſcented as-to pierce through this carnal ſhell to which they 
were attached, into the ſpiritual ſubſtance, for which they had no 
reliſh. | 

This may be Reaſon, ſay theſe men; but what is human Reaſon 
when oppoſed to Scripture * Juſt what it was, ſay I, before you. 
ſet them at variance: and apparently for no other purpoſe than to 
filence and diſgrace this modeſt Handmaid of Revelation. 

However, Scripture, it ſeems, informs us that the figurative and 
literal, the ſpiritual and carnal ſenſes of the Law always went to- 
gether. This, they ſay, the Author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews 


Plainly teaches.— There are Prieſts who offer gifts according to the 
Laws 
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Law ; who ſerve unto the example and ſhadow of heavenly things, as 
Moſes was admoniſhed of God when he was about to make the Taber- 
nacle, For ſee (ſaith he) hat thou make all things according 19 the 
pattern ſh-wed thee in the mount *, But theſe words will never do 
the buſineſs. Could the Objectors, indeed, find a Text which tells 
us, that “as Moſes was admoniſhed of Gop about the ſpiritual 
& ſenſe of the Law, ſo he informed the People of it,“ this would 
be to the purpoſe. As it 1s, it will hardly follow, that becauſe 
Moſes was admoniſhed of the ſpiritual ſenſe, that therefore the 
ſpiritual and a carnal went together in the Intellects and W orſhip 
of the People. Moſes's knowledge of this ſecret I allow, as it 
ſeems to follow from the privilege of his Miſſion ; for if Abraham 
defired to ſee Chrifts day, and ſaw it, and was glad, we are not to 
fuppoſe that Moſes, who had a higher office in the miniſtry of 
God's Diſpenſations than Abraham had, ſhould be lefs favoured than 
Abraham was. Yet though I believe this, the text here urged in 
fupport of it, does in ſtriftneſs, prove little of the matter. The 
Objectors ſuppoſe the ſenſe of the text to be this,—* that e Prieſts 
« ſerved unto the example and ſhadow of heavenly things, and that of 
« this truth, Mofes was admoniſhed, by God in the mount.” But 
the Apoſtle is here inſtructing us in a very different truth. The 
words—as Moſes was admonifhed of God—are a Similitude or Com- 
pariſon. which conveys a ſenſe to this purpoſe, —“ The Prieſts, 
who offer gifts according to the Law, ſerve unto the example and 
ſhadow of heavenly things, in as exact and cloſe a manner as that: 
Tabernacle, which Moſes was admoniſhed to make, anfwered to 
the pattern ſhewed him of it, in the mount.” Not only the Ar- 
gument which the Apoſtle is upon, but the propriety of the word 
Xxenucrigo points us to this ſenſe: which ſiguifies to command 
or direct the doing of a thing by an Oracle or Magiſtrate ; and 
this XH IH or direction we find in the place which the ſacred 


* IIb. viii. 4, f. | 
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writer refers to—And look that thou make them after this pattern, 
which was ſhewed thee in the mount *, But there is nothing theſe 
men will not employ for the ſupport of their abſurdities. They 
will borrow aid even from a quibble or equivocation : And the 
following words of the ſame Apoſtle have been urged to prove that 
the Law taught its Followers the doctrines of the Goſpel.— 
Unto us [Chriſtians] was the GosPEL preached as well as unto them 
[Jews F.] | 

1. And now to proceed to the particular 'Texts produced from the 
PEexNTATEUCH, in ſupport of this opinion, God ſays to Abraham, 
In thee, ſhall all the families of the earth be bleſſed}. The Jews un- 
derſtood this to ſignify a formulary, that men ſhould uſe, when they 
invocated the choiceſt bleſſings on their friends avd families, to 
this effect; May God Bleſs thee as he bleſſed Abraham. And the firſt 
of Chriſtian Interpreters, Hugo Grotius, underſtands it to ſignify 
a promiſed bleſſing, which, m time, -ſhould be derived to the 
whole carth, from Abraham's care that his poſterity ſhould con- 
tinue in the belief and worſhip of the one true God. Indeed, when 
the fullneſs of time came, it would then be ſeen, both by Jews 
and Chriſtians, that this bleſſing ultimately centred in the holy Je- 
ſas, the only begotten ſon of God, to whom the Father hath de- 
legated all power and dominion. Again, „Gop ſays to ABRAHAM, 
Tam thy exceeding great reward d.“ And again: A will eſtabliſh 
* my covenant between me and thee, and thy ſeed after thee, in 
ce their generations, for an everlaſting covenant; to be a' God unto 
de thee and to thy ſeed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and 
to thy ſeed after thee, the land wherein thou art a ſtranger, 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlaſting poſſeſſion; and I will 
ebe their God ||.” “He repeats the ſame promiſe to Iſaac and to 
Jacob perſonally ; yet he gave Abraham no inheritance in the land 
though he promiſed he would give it to him and to his ſeed after 


* Exod. xxv. 40. + Heb. iv. 2. 


1 Gen. Xii. 3. Sen. Ar. 1 
Gen. xvii. 7, 8, 
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him.“ —Thus have theſe texts been urged by an excellcat Writer * 
againſt the Sadducean opinion, as containing a- promiſe of future 
rewards in another life: But urged by him, I will ſuppoſe, as 
proving ſuch a promiſe in a ſecondary or ſpiritual ſenſe only. Be— 
cauſe that ſenſe is ſufficient for his purpoſe: and becauſe in that 
ſenſe only, 1s it true, that they do contain ſuch a promiſe. For 
1. in the /teral ſenſe it is a promiſe of the land of Canaan to Abra- 
ham and to his poſterity ; and in this ſenſe it was literally ful- 
filled, though Abraham was never perſonally in poſſeſſion of it; 
ſince Abraham and his poſterity, put collectively, ſignify the Race 
or ABRAHAM ; and that Race poſſeſſed the land of Canaan. And 
. ſurely, Gop may be allowed to explain his own promiſe : Now 
though he tells Abraham, he would give mim the land, yet, at 
the ſame time, he aſſures him that it would be many hundred years. 
before his posTERLTY ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of it; for when 
Abraham deſired to know whereby he might be certain that he, 
1. e. his ſeed, ſhould inherit the land of Canaan +, he is ordered to 
offer a ſacrifice; after which, Gop. in a viſion explains to him the / 
import of his promiſe: That 4b:s ſeed ſhould be a ſtranger in 
the land that was not theirs, and ſhould ſerve them, and that they. 
ſhould affliet them four hundred years: that afterwards they ſhould 
come out with great ſubſtance, and in the fourth generati:n fd 
come into CANAAN, for that the iniquity of the Ammonttes was ct, 
yet full J. And as concerning himſelf, that be ſhould go to his fa- Ts 
thers in peace, and ſhould be buried in à good old age d. Thus we lee, 
that both what Gon explained to be his meaning, and what Abra- 
ham underſtood him to mean, was, that his Poſterity, after a cer 
tain time, ſhould be led into poſſeſſion of the Land. And leſt any. 
miſtake ſhould remain concerning the accompliſhment of this pro- 
miſe, the ſacred Hiſtoriau ſums up the relation in theſe words : . 


* Dr. 8. Clarke, in his Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 241. 
A 

+ Gen. xv. 8. 1 Gen. xv. 13, & ſeqs. 
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In that ſame day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, ſaying, 
UN ro THY SEED HAVE GIVEN i land“ But had the Hiſtorian 
omitted ſo minute an explanation of the promiſe, yet common 
ſenſe would inſtruct us how to underſtand it. A whole Country 
is given to Abraham and to his ſeed. Could it poſſibly be God's 
delign, who does nothing in vain, to place his Family in the land 
of Canaan, till they were numerous enough to occupy and defend 
it ? His Poſterity was his Repreſentative : and therefore the putting 
them into poſſeſſion was the putting him into it. Not to ſay, that 
where a Grant is made to a body of men collectively, as to a People 
or a Family, no laws of contract ever underſtood the performance 
to conſiſt in every individual's being a per/onal partaker. 2. Se- 
condly, the giving an heavenly Canaan to Abraham could not be 
the literal ſenſe of the text, becauſe an earthly Canaan is owned 
to be the direct immediate ſubject of the promiſe. The Jews in- 
deed contend for this literal ſenſe, and with ſome ſhew of reaſon ; 
for they hold, that the 7uture flate at the Reſurrection will be 
paſſed in the land of Judea, where Abraham, they ſay, is then 
to riſe and take poſſeſſion 1. This is conſiſtent however. But 
theſe CurIsTIAN Objectors, who hold no ſuch opinion, muſt be 
content at laſt to find a future fate only in the ſpiritual {ſenſe of the 
words: and that ſenſe, we are by no means ambitious of taking 
from them. 

2. The days of the years of my pilgrimage, (ſays Jacos to 
% Pharaoh) are an hundred and thirty years: few and evil have 
* the days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto 
ce the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 


©. Ver. 18. | | | 

+ Deus Abrahamo loquens ait : Dabo tibi, & ſemini tno poſt te, terram peregrina- 
tionis tue. Atqui conſtat, Abrabamum, & reliquos Patriarchas eam terram non poſ- 
ſedifle : neceſſe ergo eſt, ut reſuſeitentur, quo bonis promiſſis fruantur; alioqui pro- 
miſſa Dei irrita & falſa forent. Hine itaque non tantum anime 1MMoRTALITAS pro- 


batur, ſed etiam eſextiale fundamentum legis, REsuRRECTI0 ſeilicet MoRTUoRUM. Ma- 
naſſeh Ben-Iſrael de Rgęſurrectione Mort. p. 7. 
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pilgrimage *. From this ſpeech it is concluded, that Moſes taught 
a ſuture ſtate: and, eſpecially ſince the Author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews hath brought + it as a proof that Jacob and the Patriarchs 
looked for a better country, That Jacob did fo, is unqueſtionable ; 
but it can never be allowed that the words, in their Iiteral and ob- 
vious meaning, expreſs any ſuch thing. Pharaoh is here queſ- 
tioning the Patriarch, not of human life in general, but of his own. 
Therefore, to make the reply pertinent, Jacob muſt be underſtood 
to mean by his pilgrimage, the unſettled way of life, living in 
tents, and removing from place to place, as the convenience of paſ- 
turage gave him invitation: and, by the ev of his days, the ſtraits 
he ſuffered from the fraud of Laban, and the hatred of his brother 
Eſau. As for the complaint of the fexwneſs of his days, he himſelf 
explains it to be, not on account of the ſhortneſs of human life in 
general, but, becauſe he had not attained unto the days of the years 
of the life of his fathers, The ſenſe therefore, which the writer of 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews puts upon theſe words, muſt needs be 
the piritual ſenſe. 

3. The ſame Patriarch, in his laſt benediction of his ſons, breaks 
in upon the prophetic bleſſings with this pious ejaculation, I have 
waited for thy ſalvation, O Lord t. which is ſuppoſed to reſpect 
the ſalvation of mankind by Jz:zvs CHRIST. I grant it doth ſo 
in a /prritual ſenſe; nay, for aught 1 know, it may in a /teral, 
But how ſhould an early Jewiſh Reader underſtand it in this ſenſe, 
when the ſame terms of the ſalvation of God, or of the Lord, 
are perpetually employed, throughout the whole Bible, to ſignify 
God's temporal mercies to the Patriarchs and their Poſterity : 
and when now, that the Myſtery of the Goſpel hath been fo 
long revealed, Chriſtian Commentators underſtand it in an hun— 
dred different ſenſes ? | 


* Gen. xlvii, 9. | + Chap, xi. ver. 13. 
4 Gen. xlix. 18, 
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4. Bataan, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, ſays : Let 
me die the death of the Righteous, and let my laft end be like his *. 
Which is underſtood as a with that he might be partaker with 
the Rightcous in another life. Had the apoſtate Prophet ſaid, 
Let me live the life of the Righteous, it would have had a much 
fairer claim for ſuch a meaning. As it 1s, Both the force of the 
words, and their relation to the context, reſtrain us to this literal 
meaning,—** Let me die in a mature old age, after a life of health 
and peace, with all my poſterity flouriſhing about me : as was the 
lot of the righteous obſervers of the Law.” This vain wifh, Moſes, 
I ſuppoſe, recorded, that the ſubſequent account of his immature 
death in battle + might make the ſtronger impreſſion on the ſerious 
Reader, to warn him againſt the impiety and folly of expecting 
the laſt reward of virtue for a life ſpent in the gratification 
of every corrupt appetite. But if any one will fay, the words 
have, beſides, a ſublimer meaning, I have no reaſon to contend. 
with him. 

5. The next 1s a ftrifture of the Law in Leviticus, urged by 
Dr. Stebbing in this manner, © Moſes inforces the obedience of 
the Iſraelites upon this conſideration, Te ſhall therefore keep my 
« Ratutes and judgments, which if a man do he ſhall live in them }. 
«© Here is a promiſe of life made to thoſe who ſhould obſerve the 
e ſtatutes and judgments which God gave them by his ſervant 
% Moſes ; which cannot be underſtood of this temporal life only, 
e becauſe the beſt men were often cut off in the midſt of their days, 
and frequently ſuffered greater adverſities than the moſt profli- 
gate finners. The Jews therefore have conſtantly believed that 
« jt had a reſpect to the life to come. When the lawyer in the 
„ Goſpel had made that moſt important demand, Mafter, what 
&« ſhall I do to inherit eternal life &, our blefled Lord refers him to 
„ what was. written in the Law; and, upon his making a ſound: 

* Numb. Xii. 10. + Chap, xxxi. ver. 8. 
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e and judicious anſwer, approves of it; and for ſatisfaction to his 
é queſtion, tells him, This do, and thou ſbalt live.“ 

The Objector would have the promiſe of /;fe in Leviticus to 
ſignify eternal /ife, But St, Paul himſelf had long ago decided this 
queſtion, and declared for the negative. A diſpute aroſe between 
him, and the judaizing Chriſtians, concerning what it was which 
juſtified before God, or intitled to that eternal life brought to light 
by the Goſpel. They held it to be the works of the Law (be- 
lieving, perhaps, as the ObjeQor aſſures us they did, that this text, 
in Leviticus, had à reſpect to the life to come :) St. Paul, on the 
contrary, affirms that it was faith in Jeſus the Meſſiah. And thus 
he argues But no man is juſtified by the Law in the ſight of 
God it is evident: for the juſt ball live by faith. And the Law 
© ig not of faith, but the man that doth them ſhall live in them *.“ 
As much as to ſay—** That no man can obtain eternal life by vir- 
tue of the Law is evident from one of your own Prophets | Hab.] 
who expreſsly holds, that the juſt hall Live by TAITH +, Now, 
by the Law, no rewards are promiſed to faith, but to works only. 
The man that porn them (ſays the Law in Levit. J) ſhall live in 
them.” Here then we ſee that this very text, which the Ob— 
jector brings to prove that eternal life was by the Law, St. Paul 
urges, to prove that it was nof by the law, Let us attend to the 
Apoſtle's argument. He is to ſhew that juſtification, or eternal 
life, is by faith. This he does even on the conceſſion of a Jew, 
the Prophet Habbakkuk ; who expreſsly owns it to be by farth. But 
the Law, ſays the Apoſtle, attributes nothing to fam; but, to 
DEEDS only, which if a man Do he ſhall live in them. Now, if, by 
life, be here meant, as the objector ſuppoſes, eternal liſe, then St. 
Paul's argument does not come out as he intended it; namely har 
faith, and not the works of the Law, juſtifies ; but thus, that both faith 
and the works of the Law juſtify, which would have ſatisfied theſe 
Judaizers, as reconciling on their own prejudices Moſes and Hab- 


* Gal. ili, 1L, 12, + ii. 4. + xviii. 5. 
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bakkuk ; but would, by no means, have ſatisfied our Apoſtle ; 
whoſe concluſion on this queſtion, where diſcufled at large, in his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, is, that a man is juſtified by faith witmouT 
the deeds of the Law*, The very drift of his argument therefore 
ſhews us, that he muſt neceſſarily underſtand the Iiſe, pro- 
miſed in this text of Leviticus, to be TEMPORAL life only. But 
charitably ſtudious, as it were, to prevent all poſſible chance of 
our miſtaking him on ſo important a point, He immediately 
ſubjoins, Chrift hath redeemed us from the curſe of the Law . Now 
we know that our redemption by Chriſt was from that death which 
the firſt man brought into the world ; the curſe which he en- 
tailed upon his poſterity. Therefore the transferring this term from 
Adam to the Law, ſhews plainly that in the Apoſtle's ſentiments, 
the Law had no more a ſhare in the redemption of fallen man 
than Adam himſelf had. Yet it is certain, that if the Law, when 
it ſaid, He who keeps theſe ſtatutes and judgments ſhall live in them, 
meant, for ever, it propoſed the Redemption of mankind as com- 
pleatly as the blefled Jeſus himſelf did, when he ſaid, he that be- 
lieveth in me fall have everlaſting life. This becomes demonſtra- 
ble, if St. Paul's reaſoning will hold; who ſurely had heard no- 
thing of this prerogative of the Law, when he ſaid, If there had 
been a Law given which could have given life, verily righteouſneſs 
ſhould have been by the Law. Where obſerve, J pray you, the force 
of the word Conran, Which ſignifies to guicken, or to make alive; 
plainly intimating the ſame he had ſaid in the place quoted be- 
fore, that thoſe in ſubjection to the Law were under a curſe, or 
in. the ſtate of death. Let me add only this further obſervation, 
that if (as this Objector pretends) by le in the text of Levit. be 
meant eternal life ; and if (as the Apoſtle pretends) by /ife, in the 
text of Habbakkuk, be meant eternal life; then will Moſes and 
Habbakkuk be made directly to contradict one another; the firſt giv- 
ing that eternal liſe to wokks, which the latter gives to FAITH. 


® Row. in. . Saul. in. 13. 
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But Dr. Stebbing would inſinuate, that Jeſus himſelf ſeems to have 
affixed this ſenſe to the text in Leviticus; however, that the plain 
inference is that eternal life was taught at leaſt, if not obtained by 
the Law. When the lawyer in the Goſpel (ſays he) had made 
* that moſt important demand, Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit 
„eternal life * ? our bleſſed Lord refers him to what was written 
in the Law, and upon his making a ſound and judicious an- 
„ ſwer, approves of it; and for ſatisfaction to his queſtion, tells 
« him, This do and thou ſhalt live.” — Would not any one now 
conclude, from the ſenſe here put upon the words of Jeſus, that 
the ſound and judicious anſwer of the Lawyer muſt have been a 
quotation of the text in Leviticus, — Ye Wall keep my flatutes, which 
if a man do be ſhall live in them;—or at leaſt ſome general pro- 
miſe made to the obſervers of the whole Law of Moſes ? No ſuch 
matter. On the contrary, the Lawyer's anſwer was a quotation of 
only one precept of the Law, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, &c. and thy neighbour as thy ſelf, Now how 
much ſoever we may differ about a future ſtate's being held out by 
the Law, through a Meſſiah to come, I ſuppoſe we are both agreed 
that faith in the Meſſiah, either actual or imputed, is neceſſary to 
obtain this future late, There are but two ways then of under- 
ſtanding this text of St. Luke, neither of which is to his pur- 
poſe. The firſt is the ſuppoſing that Jeſus included fa!th in him- 
felf in this precept of loving God with all the heart, &c. which 
will appear no forced interpretation to him who holds Jeſus to be 
really and truly God; as, I imagine, the Doctor does; and may be 
ſupported by a circumſtance in the ſtory. as told by St. Matthew +, 
though omitted by St. Luke, which is, Jeſus's ſaying, hat on 
theſe two commandments: hang all the Law and the PRoOPUETs. The. 
ſecond and exacter interpretation is, that Jeſus ſpoke to a profetl-- 


ing follower, who. pretended to acknowledge his Miſſion, and.“ 


* Luke x. 25. + Matth. xxii. 40. 
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wanted only a RULE oF LIFE, For Jeſus was here preaching the 
Goſpel to his diſciples, and a Lawyer flood up and TEMPTED him, 
that is, on the falſe footing of a diſciple, required a rule of life. 
Now in either caſe, this reference of Jeſus to the Law muſt imply 
2 this, and this only, that without righteouſneſs and holineſs no man ſball 
ſee the Lord. A point in which, 1 ſuppoſe, we are agreed. But 
{till the Doctor will ſay that theſe words of Jeſus allude to the 
words of Moſes. Admit they do. It will not follow, as he ſeems 
to think, that they were given to explain them. How many allu- 
ſions are there in the New Teſtament to paflages in the Old, ac- 
commodated to a ſpiritual ſenſe, where the texts alluded to are 
ſcen, by all but Fanatics, to have only a carnal? And even in this 
very alluſion, if it be one, we find that the promiſe made to the 
obſervers of the whole Law is transferred to the obſervance of one 
ſingle precept, in the moral part of it, But let us grant him all he 
would have; and admit that theſe words of Jeſus were given to 
explain the words of Moſes. What would follow from thence, 
but that the promiſe in Leviticus had a ſecondary ſenſe of a ſpiritual 
and ſublimer import? Will this give any advantage te the Doctor 
and his Party? Surely none at all. And yet the ab¹p̃ of this con- 
ceſſion is all they have to ſupport themſelves in their determined 
oppoſition to Common ſenſe. 
6. A Law in Leviticus 1s delivered in theſe terms.“ Who- 
e ever he be of the children of Iſrael, or of the ſtrangers that 
„ ſojourn in Iſrael, that giveth any of his ſeed unto Molech, he 
„ ſhall ſurely be put to death “.“ Let me firſt explain the text be- 
fore I ſhew how it is perverted. There were two caſes in which 
the offender here deſcribed might eſcape puniſhment : Either the 
crime could not be legally proved, Or the Magiſtrate might be 
remiſs in puniſhing. The divine Lawgiver obviates both: and de- 
_ clares that the Infanticide, in ſuch caſe, ſhall ſuffer death by God's 


Levit. xx. 2. 


own 
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own hand in an extraordinary manner. The ſupplial of the firſt 
defect, is in theſe words, —** And 1 will ſet my face againſt the 
„man, and will cuT HIM OFF FROM AMONGST His PEOPLE X.“ 
The ſupplial of the ſecond is in theſe :—*< And if the people of 
„ the land do any ways hide their eyes from the man, when he 
„ giveth of his ſeed unto Molech, and kill him not, then I will ſet 
„my face againſt that man and againſt his family, and will cur 
«© HIM OFF +.” So much for the ſenſe of the text. And now for 
the nonſenſe of our Interpreter, a Profeſſor of Law and Divinity, 
the egregious Doctor RuUTHERFORTH. This ſage proviſion for the 
execution of the Law our Profeſſor being totally unconſcious of, 
he inſiſts © that cutting off from among ſt his People can only mean 
«eternal damnation, the being configned to a ſtate of puniſhment 
&« in another life 1.“ He is, as I ſay, a dealer both in Law and 
Divinity : but not having yet learnt the uſe of his tools, he con- 
founds Law by Theology, and depraves Theology by Law: And 
of this, the reader has already ſeen ſome delectable inſtances. But 
at preſent, to regulate a little his Law-ideas, let him turn to Exod, 
X11. 15. and Levit. vii. 25, and he will find that the cutting of from 
Iſrael, and the cutting off from the People, are phraſes which ſignify 
only capital puniſhment of a civil kind. Unleſs he will ſuppoſe that 
what is there threatened for eating /avened bread aud prohibited fat, 

is ETERNAL LIFE IN TORMENTS. 

7. The PsAL Misr, in a holy confidence of God's mercies, ſays, 

Thou wilt not leave my ſoul in HELL, neither wilt thou ſuffer thy 
holy one to ſee corruption. Thou wilt ſhew me the path of liſe ; in thy- 

preſence is fulneſs of joy,. at thy right hand there are pleaſures for ever- 
more 8, —The ſcope of the whole Pfalm is to implore the protection 
of God, from this conſideration, that the Pſalmiſt himſelf not 

only ſtedfaſtly adheres to the Law of God, but is ready to give 
his aid and ſupport to all thoſe who do.—That the vengeance of 


* Ver. 3. 1 Ver. 4, 5. 
Page 33. | 9 Pfal. xvi, 10, 11. 
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God purſues idolatry, which he carefully avoids—That the God of 
Iſrael is his portion, and the land of Canaan a fair inhberitance—That this 
ſtedfaſt adherence to the Lord is his confidence and peace—Then 
follow the words in queſtion, —That he is ſure, God will not leave 
his ſoul in Hell, &c. &c. that is, ſuffer him to fall immaturely, as 
was the lot of the tranſgreſſors of the Law: And concludes, that 
walking in the law of God is both the higheſt pleaſure, and 
ſtrongeſt ſecurity. All which is expreſſed in terms ſo magnificent, 
as to ſhew, indeed, that this Pſalm hath a ſpiritual as well as 
literal meaning. And that ſpiritual meaning St. Peter hath explained 
to us *: Indeed, if Dr. Stebbing's word were to be taken, the 
Apoſtle hath explained it in a manner which overthrows all 
our reaſoning. [St. Peter (ſays the Doctor) claims this .paſlage 
« [PÞf. xvi. 10, 11.] as relating to Chriſt's reſurrection 4.“ But 
how does he claim it? No otherwiſe than by giving it a ſecon- 
dary ſenſe. Now the learned Doctor himſelf contends that the 
ſecondary ſenſe of the Propheſies was purpoſely concealed and ſecreted 
from the Jewiſh Church: Conſequently, the Ręſurredtion, the 
very doctrine which the ſecondary ſenſe of this text conveys, was 
ſecreted from it. But then, the Doctor ſays, that “ in the primary 
* ſenſe David declares his expectation of a future ſtate, not in conſe- 
* quence of any promiſe of the Law, but by faith in Jeſus Chriſt.” 
The reſult then of the Doctor's expoſition is this, That the ſame 
text may ſerve to prove that the ſpiritual ſenſe of the Law was and 
Was not revealed at this time. The verſe has a primary ſenſe which 
reveals a future ſtate, and a ſecondary ſenſe which hides and ſecretes 
it. But he inſiſts much upon tne following words of the text — 
In thy preſence ts fulneſs of joy, and at thy right hand are pleaſures for 
evermore, Expreſſions, ſays the Doctor, much too great to de- 
e ſcribe any WORLDLY HAPPINESs . -I readily confeſs it was no 
worldly happineſs which is here deſcribed : for to be in the preſence 


* Acts ii. 25-29, + Exam, p. 49» 
+ Exam. p. 49. FP 
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of God ſigniſied the fame as to appear before the Ark, Pſ. xvii. 15. 


and to enjoy pleaſures there for evermore, the ſame as dwelling in 
the houſe of the Lord for ever, i. e. all his days, Pf, xxlii. 6. a 
Piritual happineſs, fare, though enjoyed in this world, 

Hut the texts of texts, the precious ones indeed, are thoſe where 
a HELL is mentioned; as here—thou ſhalt nut leave my ul in Hell *. 
And of this orthodox conſolation there is no ſcarcity in the Old 
Teſtament, Mr. Whiſton affures us, it ig almeſt five times as often 
mentioned as in the New. It may be fo. However, inſtead of exa- 
mining into the juſtneſs of this nice calculation, I ſhall chuſe ra- 
ther to conſider what is to be underſtood by the word, than how 
often it is repeated. Now, I ſuppoſe neither I nor my Anſwerers 
can have any reaſonable objection to St. John's authority in this 
matter ; who ſpeaking, in the book of Revelations, of the uſeleſs 
old furniture of the Law, fays—and DEATH and HELL were ca/? 
into the LAKE OF FIRE: his is the ſecond death +. From hence ut 
appears that the HELL of the Old Teſtament was a very different 
thing from the HELL of the New, called, the /ake of Fire ; ſince 
the one is made the puniſhment, or at leaſt the extinction of the 
other. And to remove all doubt, the Apoſtle, we ſee, calls this 
caſting into the lake, a ſecond death, Muſt not then the Lake itſelf 
be a ſecond Hell? And if ſo, could the firft or the Old Teſtament 
HELL be any other than the GRAVE? The next words tell us, hat 
whoſoever was not found written in the book of life was caſt into the 
lake of fire . So that the ſenſe of the whole ſeems to be this, that 
at the conſummation of things (the ſubje& here treated of) all 
phyſical and moral eyil ſhall be aboliſhed. 

8, Again, The Pſalmiſt ſays, Deliver my foul from the 
& wicked—from the men of the world—which have their portion 
« 7n this life, and whoſe belly thou filleſt with thy hid treaſure.— 
« As for me, I will behold thy face in righteouſneſs ; 1 ſhall be 


® Pal, xvi. 10. + XX, 14+ 
+ Ver. 15. py : 5 
Vor. III. 5 . ſatisfied, 
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* ſatisfied, when I awake, with thy Hikeneſs*.” Many moral and 
myſtical commentators (and perhaps our Engliſh tranſlators them- 
felves, as one would think from the turn of their language) under- 
ſtood theſe words as literally pointing, in one verſe, to a future 
fate, and, in the other, to a reſurrection. And in this, the diſſenter, 
| Leland, as 1 remember, in fome of his things, ſeems much. to tri- 
umph. But I ſhall ſhew that it means nothing leſs. 

They have their portion in THis life, ſay our tranſlators, who, 
with great piety, had their heads full of aNoTHER. Whereas the 
original word literally ſignifies in vitis, the Hebrew being a plural 
word and having no ſingular : which, by the way, let me obſerve, 
is a convincing proof that the ideas of the common uſers of this 
language were only employed about this life; had they been con- 
verſant, like us, with another, they would ſoon have found a ſin- 
gular to their plural. This will be thought a ſtrange Paradox by 
thoſe I have to do with, who do not know that plural nouns are 
often words of amplification, not of number. As: our tranſlators 
render it, in this life, fo the Chaldee Par. goes a ſtep-further, and 
renders it, in life eternal. The Sept. tranſlators, who beſt . uns 
derſtood their own idiom, interpret it better than either, % 725 
Con aur, in this life of theirs. So that the true meaning of what 
we turn, thrir portion of this life, amounts to this —they are per feetly 
proſperous. 

And now, concerning: the words in the other: verſe, —1 ſhall be ſatis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy likeneſs, For the ſenſe of theſe I ſhall 
tranſcribe the following paſſage of an excellent Critic, and, what is 
more, a very orthodox Divine.— The Chaldee,” ſays Dr. Hammond, 
(and what ſort of interpreters they were we have ſeen juſt above) 
apply this awaking to David; — when I. ſhall awake I. Shall 
« be ſatisfied with the glory of thy countenance. And ſo it hath zruth; 
in reſpect of the reſurrection of the juſt. —But all the other inter- 
„ preters agree to apply it to this glory; & re cpbnvai Th» de os, al 


* Pſ. XVil 14, 15, 
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« the afpearing of thy glory, ſay the LXXII. - cum apparuerit gloria 
% tua, ſays the Latin; (and ſo the Arabic and Æthiopic) — hen 
% thy fidelity ſhall awake, ſaith the Syriac : And fo moſt probably it 
„is to be underſtood. By [God's glory awaking| ſignifying his 
« glorious and powerful interpoſition to David's PRESENT reſ- 
& cue from his enemies hands.—And thus the learned Caſtellio took 
„it; tum ſatiandus, cum tua experrecta fuerit imago; I ſhall be 
* ſatisfied when thy hkeneſs ſhall be awaked *. Other Interpreters, 
and thoſe of the firſt Claſs, who make the awaking to refer to Da- 
vid, ſuppoſe it to ſignify his morning adorations before the Ark, 
the ſymbolic reſidence of the divine Preſcnce +. But that David 
was here ſpeaking in the language of the Law, and not of the 
Goſpel, I think, all but determined Bigots will confeſs. 

9. And again: Surely goodneſs and mercy fhall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the Houſe of the Lord for ever . 
By the houſe of the Lord can be meant nothing elſe but the Taber- 
nacle or the Temple : So that, for ever, or as the Heb. ſays, 10 length 
of days, muſt mean that mature old age, which the Law promiled 
to its faithful adberents. | 

10. In the xxxvi Pſalm, the ſacred Writer ſays: For with thee 
zs the fountain of life : in thy light ſhall we ſee light. Here, to 
prove the immortality of Man, a text is produced, which teaches 
the eternity of God. But I know Some, who think there is a ne- 
ceſſary connection between theſe two truths. 

11. Like ſheep (ſays the Pſalmiſt) they [the wicked] are laid 
& in the grave, death ſhall feed upon them; and the upright ſhall 
% have dominion over them in the morning, and their beauty ſhall 


* Annot, on the xviith Pſalm, 

+ Videtur fignificare David arcam, quam ſingulis temporibus matutinis Deum 
adoraturus adibat. Cleric. in locum. Pro more Hebr. Poeſeos, ipſum in Sanc- 
tuario quotidie in præſentia Dei ad arcam, quod divinæ præſentiæ ſymbolum erat, 
ſeſe velle ſiſtere, quod alli ante omnia in votis fuit, ſummoque gaudio mm 
| Hare in loc. 

4 Pf, xxiii. 6. $ Pl. xxxvi. . 
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* conſume in the grave, from their dwelling. But God will re- 
« deem my ſoul from the power of the grave, for he ſhall receive 
« me *. The literal meaning of which is, as appears by the con- 
text, that the wicked ſhould be untimely cut off and deſtroy- 
ed, = in the morning, that is, by the judgment of the Law, which 
was adminiſtered in the morning hours + ; but that his life, and the 
life of the upright, ſhould be preſerved and prolonged.” Here, once 
for all, let me deſire the Objectors to conſider, What it is that is 
ever oppoſed (in the many paſlages of this ſort) to Life, Redemption, 
&c. It is not Miſery, Torments, &c. as it muſt have been, did 
life literally ſignify eternal life in a future ſtate; von it is DEATH, 
which ſhews it was a /ife here on earth. 

12. Thou foal guide me. (ſays he again) with by counſel, and 
afterwards receive me to glory f. Or, as an excellent Critic has it, 
Confilio tuo deduxiſti me, & poſtea cum gloria excepiſti me. Thou 
waſt, or ſhalt be, always preſent with me in difficulties and diſ- 
treſſes; and ſhalt lead and conduct me to better e! This 
literal ſenſe the context requires. 

13. But the mercy of the Lord is from everlaſting to everlaſting, 
«© upon them that fear him, and his righteouſneſs unto childrens. 
children; to ſuch as keep his covenant, and to thoſe that re- 
e member his commandments to do them &.” This is fo far from 
intimating- a /ature ſlate, that it is the very temporal promiſe an- 


nexed to the ſecond Law. of the Decalogue—Shewing mercy unto. 


thouſands of them that love me, and keep my. commandments ||. 
14.—For THERE the Lord commanded the bling, even life for 
evermore *. Where? In the habitation. of brethren living together 


V Pf, Alix. 14, 18. OR 
+ See Jerem, xxi. 12. 4 O houſe of David, thus faith the Lord, Ztecute judgment 
* IN THE MORNING, and deliver him that is ſpoiled, out of the hand of the oppreſſor, 
*« leſt my fury go out like fire, —becauſe of the evil of your doings,” 
t Pf. Rxiti. 24. $ Pf. ciii. 17, 18. 
| Exod, XX. 6. * Pf. exxxiii. 3. | 
in 
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in unity. Nothing elſe then can be meant, but that death and 
daugers ſhould not approach a houſe ſo ſtrongly united in itſelf. 

1 5. In the book of Proverbs it is ſaid = © The wicked is driven 
« away in his wickedneſs: BUT THE RIGHTEOUS HATH HOPE IN 
« His DEATH *,” That is, the righteous hath hope that he ſhall 
be delivered from the moſt imminent dangers.” So the Pſalmiſt— 
upon them that hope in his mercy ; to deliver their foul from death, and 
to keep them alive in famine +. — And again, Thou haſt delivered my 
foul from death ; Wilt not thou deliver my feet from falling, that 1 
may walk before God in the light of the living |? See Pf. xxxiii. 19. 
lvi. 14. 

16. And again = The way of liſe is above to the wiſe, that he may 
depart from Hell beneath $. That is, The wiſe man prolongs his 
days here on earth, and eſcapes that untimely death which attends 
vice and folly. A Doctrine perpetually inculcated throughout this 
book; as at chap. x. ver. 2, 28. chap. xi. ver. 7. chap.: xii. ver. 28. 
chap. xxi. ver. 16. 

And again, When a wicked man dieth, his ExeECTATION 
„ ſhall periſh ;. and the hope of unjuſt men periſheth ||.” And 
again, — So ſhall the knowledge of wiſdom be unto thy ſoul : 
*« when thou haſt found it; then there ſhall be a reward, and thy 
« EXPECTATION ſhall not be cut off **.”” In the firſt of theſe two. 
places it appears by the context (that is, by the whole tenor of theſe 
moral precepts and aphoriſms) that the expectation which ſhould de- 
cerve is that of worldly wicked men to eſtablith a houſe in their 
poſterity : And in the ſecond, the expectation which ſhould not decerve 
is that of wiſe and virtuous men in the ſucceſs of their honeſt en- 
deavours; But there is one common . fallacy which runs through 
all the reaſoning of theſe Antieritics : it is this, that having taken 
the point in queſtion. [whether a future ſtate be taught in the Old 
Teſtament] for granted, they. confine all. expreſſions, M of: 


* Prov. xiv. 32. 1 . XXXii's 1. 1. Ff. lui. 14. 
$. Prov 40 ui. 7. 9 xxiv, 14. 
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either 
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either ſenſe conſidered alone, to the ſenſe which ſupports their own 

opinion. Whereas, while the matter is in queſtion, fair reaſoning 

requires, that ſuch Texts be conſidered as indifferent-to either ſenſe, 

till determined by the Context, and according to the Analogy of 
the Law and the Prophets. 

17. We conclude with the Pxzacurr, who ſays, that JYVi/dom 
giveth to them that have it* And ſo ſays the Law of Moſes like- 
wiſe (which is: here alluded to) and -yet it gives nothing but tlie 

things of 7his 1ife. | 
18. Again: „Though a ſinner do evil an hundred times, and 
his days be prolonged, yet ſurely I know that it ſhall be well 
« with them that. fear Gop .“ What is meant by this, the very 
following words declare: Nut it all not be well with the wicked, 
neither hall he prolong his days, which. are as: a ſhadow ; becauſe he 
feareth not before God I. — That is, though the wicked be ſuffered 
to go on for ſome time, yet: for all that, Vengeance ſhall overtake 
and arreſt him in the middle of his courſe &. 

19. And again— *-Rejoice,'O young man, in thy youth, and 
« let thy heart chear thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
e the ways of thy heart, and in the fight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all theſe things, God will bring thee into judge- 
% ment. Therefore remove ſorrow from thy heart, and put away 
« evil from thy fleſh, for childhood and youth are vanity ||. That 
is, in giving an innocent and lawful indulgence to thy Youth, 
take heed leſt thou tranſgreſs the bounds of virtue and piety. For 
know, that Gop will certainly puniſh thy offences, either in thy 
own Perſon, or iu thy Poſterity.“ | 

Theſe are all the paſſages of moment (till we come to the Pro- 
PHETS) which I could find have been objected to the Opinion, That 
a future flate of reward and puniſhment is not in the Moſaic Diſpen- 
ſation. By which it appears, that the Objectors have been very. in- 

* Eccl, vii. 12. + Chap. viii. ver, 12, 1 Ver. 13. 

See note [GG], at the end of this Book. 

Chap. xi. ver, 9, &.ſeg. : 

atten» 
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attentive to what an Interpreter of the Old Teſtament ſhould have 
his thoughts conſtantly attached, namely to theſe three things; to 
the cod TExT; to the genius of the EASTERN STYLE ; and to the 
economy under which the early Hebrews lived, that is to ſay, an 
EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. But this laſt fault, though the 
moſt: inexcuſable of all, they all have in common with the late 
Jewiſh Writers; who, conſidering only the Diſpenſation under 
which themſelves lived, thought it harſh and unnatural to interpret 
theſe Texts with reference to worldly good and evil which they ſaw 
unequally diſtributed. 

On the whole therefore it appears, that all theſe ders: in their 
obvious and primary ſenſe, relate to the things of this life; and that 
ſome of them are expreſſed by the Holy Spirit in ſuch a manner, as 
makes it now evident, they had likewiſe a ſpiritual and ſublimer 
meaning, and do indeed. refer to the completion of the Law, by 
the Goſpel 
The Texts here examined are urged in common both by Jews 
and Chriſtians. But, beſides theſe, the Jews. have a ſet of Texts 
peculiar to themſelves : ; which the Chriſtians have never yet ven- 
tured to put. upon Duty. As they are moſt of them of the nature 
of Riddles, Riddles, for. me, they ſhall remain: only, for. the 
curious Reader's ſatisfation, I ſhall. mark out what the Rabbins 
bring from the. PENTATEUCH to prove the immortality of the foul, 
and the reſurrection of the body, as they are collected by the learned 
Manafleh Ben-Ifſrael, in his tract „ Moartuorum. For 
the IMMORTALITY, 1 Kings 1. 31. Pſal. cxvi. 778 „9. Exod. xix. 6. 
chap. xxxiii. ver. 20. Levit. vii. 25. Deut. xiy. 1, 2. chap. XX11, 
ver. 7. chap. XXxi1.. ver. 47.— For the x SURRECTIoN, Gen. iii. 19. 
chap. xxxvii. ver. 10. Exod. xv. 6. Levit. xxv. Numb. xv. 30. 
chap. xvii. ver. 28. Deut. iv. 4. chap. xxx. ver. 39. chap. xxxiii. 
ver. 6. But though the reader will find many diverting thingson 
this head in Manaſſeh Ben-Iſrael, yet they mult all give place to 
the curious 'comment of Rabbi Tanchum on the following words 


of 1 Se vr, 0. The foul of my Lord ſhall be bound in the bund!s 
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of life with the LokD thy God : and the fouls of thine enemies, them 
ſhall he fling out, as out of the middle of a ſling. Sententia eſt om- 
nium Interpretum (ſays this profound Rabbi) quod ad hunc tex- 
tum, efle ipſum per modum Tommonitionis [qui declaratur] quiſ- 
nam futurus fit aunimæ ftatus, et ad quid tandem deventura fit, 
poſtquam a corpore ſeparata fuerit; atque oſtendere duplicem eſſe 
tpi ſtatum, viz. quibuſdam animabus efle gradum fubhmem et 
locum ſtabilem, apud Dominum ſuum, dum viti immortali fruan- 
tur, nec morti nec perditiont obnoxiæ: aliis autem ludere fluctus 
nature, adeo ut requiem et conſiſtendi locum non inveniant, verum 
dolores perpetuos et cruciatus continuos, cum æterna duratione, inſtar 
lapidis, qui è funda projectus circumrotatur in aëre pro ratione 
virium jacientis, dein vi ſua naturali gravitate in terram decidit. 
Animæ vero nec ineſt gravitas qua ipſam deorſum, nec levitas quæ 
ſurſum ferat; ideoque in perpetua eſt confuſione, perturbatione, 
triſtitia, et dolore uſque in æternum. Atque hæc reverd ſententia eft 
saAIEN TUN et PHILOSOPHOR UM. — How profound a Doctrine! and 
how noble an original! But this is not the firſt, by a thouſand, 
which has been raiſed from a Metaphor, out of the hot-bed of 
theologic wiſdom and philoſophy. An abuſe, that ſome cooler think- 
ers of late have fancied they could never get well rid of, till they 
had turned the few Do#trmes of true Chriſtianity back again into 
Metaphors. And they have ſucceeded to admiration. 


1 f Iv. 
7E come at length to the texts of the New TzsTament, 


which are urged to prove, againſt itſelf, that Life and Im- 
mortality was brought to light by the OLD. | 
I. The firſt is that famous argument of Ixsus againſt the Sad- 
ducees : — Feſus anſwered and ſaid unto them, Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God. But as touching the Reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, Have ye not read that which was ſpoken unto you 
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by God, ſaying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. Now this very Text, had it been impartially conſidered, 
would alone have been ſufficient to convince theſe Anſwerers of 
the truth here contended for. At leaſt it convinced a much wiſer 
man, the excellent Huco GroTivs, whoſe words to his friend 
Ger. Voſſius are as follow: In Moſis lege (non dico in veteri Teſ- 
e tamento : nam de Prophetis, præſertim poſterioribus, res longe 
« alia eſt) æternæ vitæ non fieri mentionem niſi per umbras, aut 
4 rationis conſequentiam, certiſſimum mihi videtur, Chriſti auto- 
<« ritate, qui Sadducæos non verbis directis, ſed raticcinands refellit +.” 
There 1s not, I repeat it, any plain Text in the whole Bible (and 
this is amongſt the plaineſt) ſo ſtrangely miſtaken and perverted : 
For, 1. The appellation of zhe Gop of Abraham, &c. is generally 
underſtood to be quoted by our bleſſed Lord, as a direct proof I of 
the Reſurrection of the dead body, in the ſame manner that St. Paul 
urges the caſe of JEsvs : = But now is Chriſt riſen from the dead, and 


* Matt, xXxil, 29—32. 4 

+ Ep. 130, ed. Am. 1687. Er1scorivs had the very ſame idea of this argument, — 
„Et ſane opinionum, quz inter Judzos erat, circa vitam futuri ſzeculi diſcrepantia ar- 
guit promiſſiones Lege factas tales eſſe ut ex iis certi quid de vita futuri ſæculi non poſ- 
ſit colligi. Quod et Servator noſter non obſcure innuit, cum reſurrectionem mortuorum 
colligit, Matt. xxii. non ex promiſſo aliquo Legi addito, ſed ex generali tantum illo pro- 
miſſo Dei, quo ſe Deum Abrahami, Iſaaci, & Jacobi futurum ſpoponderat : quæ tamen 
illa collectio magis nititur cognitione intentionis divinz ſub generalibus iſtis verbis occul- 
tatz aut comprehenſz, de qua Chriſto certo conſtabat, quam neceſſaria conſequentia five 
verborum vi ac virtute manifeſta qualis nunc et in verbis Novi Teſtamenti, ubi vita 
æterna & reſurrectio mortuorum proram et puppim faciunt totius Religionis Chriſtianæ, 
et tam clare ac diſerte promittuntur ut ne hiſcere quidem contra quis poſſit.“ Inſt, Theol. 
lib, iii, & 1. c. 2, | | | 

t Mr. Le Clerc, in his Defenſe des Sentimens ſur Hiſtoire Critique, has fallen into 
this miſtake, —Notre Seigneur preſſe ces termes, en ſorte qu'il ſuppoſe qu'il ne faut 
qu'entendre la langue dans laquelle I'Ecriture parle pour reconnoitre la Ręſurrection, Matt, 
xxii. 31.— Il ne faut que lire ce raiſonnement de Jeſus Chriſt, pour ſentir qu'il eſt tire 
de cette expreſſion, tre le Dieu de quelgu'un, cus Von ne pourroit appliquer à Dieu, ſi 
celui, dont on dit qu'il eſt le Dieu, etoit mort /ans devoir jamais reſuſciter, p. 102, 103. 
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become the firfl fruits of them that ſiept x. But can any thing be 
more irrational or abſurd? The bodies of Abraham and the Patri- 


archs were yet in duſt, and reduced to their primitive earth. So 
that in this ſenſe, the reaſoning is ſo far from proving that God 
was noT the God of the dead, that it proves, he wwas. For Abra- 
ham's body continued yet lifeleſs at the very time when God was 
called his God: Whatſozver was to be the future condition of it, 
that could not influence the preſent appellation of the God of Iſrael. 
What hath led men into this miſtake is the introduction to the 
argument, - But as touching the reſurrection of the dead, —whieh 
they ſuppoſed an exordium to a direct proof: Whereas it is an inti- 
mation only, to what an indirect proof tended ; namely, that the 
Reſurrection of the body might be inferred through the medium of 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul ; which was the only point Jeſus 
propoſed to prove direfly to them. The caſe ſtood thus: He was 
here arguing againſt the SapDucEtEs. Now theſe ſupported their 
opinion, of no reſurrection of the body, on a principle that the ſoul had 
no ſeparate exiſtence, but fell into nothing at the diffolution of its 
union with the body ; which Principle once overthrown, they had 
nothing left to oppoſe to the writings of the Prophets, or the 
preaching of Jesvs. Againſt this principle therefore our bleſſed 
Lord thus divinely argues: — © But as concerning the Reſurrection 
of the dead, You ground your denial of it on this ſuppoſition, that 


the ſoul dies with the body; but you err as much in not knowing 


the Scriptures, as in not rightly conceiving of the power of God. 
For the words of the Law, which you allow to be a good authority, 
directly prove that the ſoul doth not die with the body, but hath 


a ſeparate exiſtence, Now Moſes tells us, that God, long after 


the death of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, called himſelf heir God. 
But God 7s not the God of the dead, but of the living; therefore the 
ſouls of thoſe Patriarchs are yet exiſting in a ſeparate ſtate.” — This 
is the force of the argument +. | 


* 1 Cor. XV. 20. 


I See note [HH], at the end of this Book. 
| 2. The 
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2. The ſecond miſtake is, that Jesvs, by theſe words, inſinuates 
that Moſes cuLTIvATED the Doctrine of a Ręſurrection, or a Future 
flate. But here again the Objectors ſeem to forget, againſt whom 
the argument is addreſſed, the Sappucets. Now theſe not only 
held that Moſes did not teach, but that he did NOT BPELIEVE that 
Doctrine. This was the error Jesvs aimed to confute; and only 

this; becauſe the opinion that Moſes did not feach or cultivate it, 
was no error at all, as appears, amongſt many other reaſons, even 
from hence: that the Jews might reaſonably underſtand the title of 
the God of Abraham, &c, to mean the peculiar tutelary God of 
Abraham's Family; for the terms Jacob and Iſrael are frequently 
uſed in Scripture for the whole nation of the Jews; Aaron for the 
whole order of the prieſthood ; Dan, Judah, Sc. for the whole 
body of each tribe: And, as in reaſon they might, ſo by the Hiſtory 
of the early Jews, we find in fact, they did underſtand it in this ſenſe. 

The real force therefore of the Text, here urged, amounts to 
this, From Jesvs's argument it appears, that the ſeparate exiſtence 
of the ſoul might be fairly inferred from the writings of Moſes : 
Which inference I not only grant ſome early Jews did make, but 
have proved likewiſe ; though not indeed from theſe words, for the 
reaſon given above. And ſo much my Anſwerers might have un- 
derſtood, had they only obſerved that this has all the marks of a 
new Argument *, unknown to the Phariſees ; as indeed both the 
dignity of our Lord's character, and the impreſſion he would make 
on his Oppoſers, ſeemed to require it ſhould be, Accordingly we 
find they are ſtruck dumb; and the multitude that heard this, aſto- 
niſhed at his doctrine +. But would Either of them have been fo 
affected with an old foundered argument, long hacknied in the 
Schools and Synagogues | of the Phariſees * Nay, how ſhould it 


* See note [11], at the end of this Book, + Matt. xxii. 33. 

3 The learned Pocock, ſpeaking of this Argument, fays, His e Lege depromptis cum 
Sadduczos ad filentium adegiſſet Chriſtus, dicitur perculſam fuiſſe turbam doctrini ejus, 
Unde patet luculentiori ipſum contra eos argumento uſum, quam ullo adhuc uſi fuerant 
Phariſzi, Notz miſcell, ad Portam Moſis, cap. vi. | 
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be otherwiſe than xx W? for the words, I am the God of Abraham, 
&c. as delivered by Moſes, were ſuppoſed, both by Phariſees and 
Sadducees, to be ſpoken of a NATIONAL Gop; as in Gen. xvii. 8, 9. 
xxvi. 3. Xxviii. 13. They therefore could not ſee how it implied the 
continued exiſtence of the Patriarch Abraham, &c, But Jeſus, in 
uſing the word Gov, to fignify the Maker and Lord of all things, 
rightly inferred that the Patriarchs ſtill continued to exiſt. I am 
not ignorant, that the modern Rabbins employed this argument 
very familiarly for a Reſurrection; but they borrowed it from the 
GOSPEL, as they have done many other things; the reaſon of which, 
our rabbinical Commentators, ſuch as Lightfoot, not apprehending, 
have ſuppoſed the borrowrng to be all on the fide of the lenders : but 


more of this matter in its place. 


Thus much for this celebrated Text. In which, however, the 
learned Dr. Sherlock, the late Biſhop of London, finds enough to 
ſupport himſelf in his own opinion, That the Law of Moſes afforded 
a good proof of a future flate to the ancient Fews *. But to whom 
did it afford this proof? To the ancient Jews, who underſtood the 
words in the text, in queſtion, to relate to a national God; or to us 
Chriſtians, who underſtand them of the Creator of the Univerſe ? 
Now though I cannot agree with his Lordſhip in this concluſion, 
yet I agree with him in a better thing, which is, That the Law of 
Meſes affords a good proof of its own divinity ; indeed, by a medium 
his Lordſhip never thought of, namely, That it afforded no proof of 
a future ſiate at all, But what if his Lordſhip meant no more 
than what his reſpectable Father endeavoured to prove +4, viz. that 
the EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE (which J hold to be the very 
circumſtance which kept the Jews from the knowledge of a future 
ſtate) indeed ſhews that they had the knowledge of it? If this be 
the caſe, all 1 have to ſay is, that Their proof of a future flate from 
the Law, begins juſt where my proof of its divinity ends. 

* Sermons by the Biſhop of London, | 


* 


+ Sermons by the Dean of St, Paul's, oz the Immortality of the Soul and a Future State, 
P+ 141. | | 


H. We 
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II. We come next to the Parable of the rich Man and Lazarus; 
where the former, being in Hell, deſires Abraham, whom he ſaw 
afar off in Paradiſe, to ſend Lazarus to his father's houſe, to teſtify 
to his Brethren, and to lead them to repentance, leſt they too ſhould 
come into that place of torment ; To which Abraham replies: / 
they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, 
though one roſe from the dead *, Hence it 1s inferred, that both 
Moſes and the Prophets taught a future flate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. But, here again, the Objectors are quite beſide the matter. 
As, in the former caſe, they would not ſee, the argument was 
directed againſt the Sappucets; ſo here, by as perverſe a conni- 
vance, they will not reflet, that this Parable is addrefled to the 
PHARISEEs. It is certain we muſt judge of the drift and deſign of 
every rational diſcourſe from the Character of thoſe to whom it is. 
addreſſed. Now had this Parable been told to the Sadducees, whoſe 
grand error it was, to deny a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments; and had the rich man been repreſented as a Sadducee, who | 
was too late convinced of his miſtake, and wanted to undeceive | 
his father's houſe, which his evil pocrRINES had perverted ; had 
this, I ſay, been the caſe, there might have been ſome ground for 
the Objectors' inference, which I ſuppoſe to be this, That “ it ap- 
& pears as plainly from Moſes and the Prophets, that there is a 
« future Nate of rewards. and puniſhments, as if one came back 
« from that ſtate to tell us ſo.” On the contrary, the Parable was 
particularly addreſſed to the Phariſees, the great patrons of a future 
ſtate, and who ſedulouſly taught it in oppoſition to the Sadducees, 
It is introduced in this manner: And the PHARIsEEs alſo, who were 
COVETOUS [piA&pyupor], beard all theſe things: and they derided him +. 
For which they are thus reproved : Je are they which juſtify your- 
ſelves before men: but God knoweth your hearts I. And then preſently 
follows the Parable. Their capital errors therefore were errors of 
PRACTICE, Avarice and Luxury. And it was to reform theſe, that 


* Luke xvi. 31. 1 Ver. EEE 1. Ver. 15. 
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a rich Phariſee is repreſented as without any compaſſion for the 
poor, living in all kind of delicacy, and dying impenitent. This 
man, when he comes in the other world, finds ſo ill a reception 
there, wants one to be ſent to his brethren (who believed, doubt- 
leſs, as he did, the Doctrine of a future late) to warn them of 
their evil ways, and to affure them, that luxury and inhumanity, 
unrepented of, would aſſuredly damn them. Which information, 
he thought, would be beſt inforced by a Miracle: If one went unto 
them from the dead, they will REpENT *. (Where obſerve, it is not 
they will BELIEVE) Tothis common miſtake, Abraham's reply 
is extremely pertinent: F they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, 
neither will they be perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead : i. e. 
If they will not hear Moſes, and the Prophets, whoſe authority 
they acknowledge +, and whoſe miſſions were confirmed by ſo 
many and well-attefted Miracles, neither will they regard a new 
one, of the reſurrection of a dead man. (Nor, in fact, were the 
Phariſees at all ſoftened into repentance by the return of that 
Lazarus, the nameſake of this in the parable, whom Jeſus raiſed 
from the dead.) Now Moſes and the Prophets have denounced the 
moſt ſevere threatenings, on the part of God, againſt vice and im- 
penitence.” 'This is the force of the argument; in which we ſee 
the queſtion of a future ſlate is no more concerned, than thus far 
only, that God will puniſh, either here or hereafter. Moſes and 
the Prophets threatened the puniſhment here; and, while here it 
was executed, the Jews looked no farther : But when the exzraor- 
dinary Providence, by which that puniſhment was adminiſtered, 
had ceaſed, the Jews began, from thoſe very promiſes and denun- 


ciations, to entertain ſome hopes of an hereafter, where all inequa- 


lities ſhould be ſet even, and God's threats and promiſes executed 
to the full: 'though ſtill, with leſs confidence, if they reaſoned 
rightly, than the Pagans had to draw the ſame concluſion from the 
tame principles; ſince their Law had informed them of a truth 


* Ver, 30, 


+ Sec note [KK |, at the end of this Book, 
unknown 
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unknown to the reſt of mankind; namely, that the whole Race 
was condemned to a ſtate of death and mortality, a return to duſt 
from whence Man was taken, for the tranſgreſſion of Adam. So 
that all which good Jogic or criticiſm will authorize the believers 
of a future ſtate to draw from this parable, is this, „that God is a 
& ſevere puniſher of unrepentant luxury and inhumanity.“ 

But now admit the miſtaken interpretation of the Objectors; 
and what will follow ! That Moſes taught a future flate, the Pro- 
poſition, I oppoſe; No; But that from Moſes and the Prophets to- 
gether a future ſtate might be collected. A Propoſition, I have no 
occaſion to oppoſe. For when the Prophets are joined to Moſes, 
and have explained the ſpiritual meaning of his Law, and developed 
the hidden ſenſe of it, I may well allow that from both together a 
learned Phariſee might collect the truth of the doctrine, without 


receding one tittle from my Argument. 


III.“ When the Lawyer in the Goſpel (fay theſe Objectors) 
had made that moſt important Demand“ Maſter, what ſhall 
&« I do to inherit eternal life, our blefled Lord refers him to what 
« was written in the Law: and upon his giving a ſound and ju- 
e dicious anſwer, approves of it, and for fatisfaction to his queſtion, 
« tells him, This do, and thou ſhalt live.“ This is the objection. 
And to this, Saint Paul ſhall give an anſwer.—1[s the Law then 
AGAINST the promiſes of God? God forbid. For if there had been a 
Law given which could have given Life, verily righteouſneſs ſhould have 
been by the Law. But the Scripture hath concluded all under fin; 
that the promiſe by FAITH of Jeſus Chriſt might be given to them that 
believe +, We muſt therefore think that this Lawyer was better 
at diſtinctions than the Objeftor who brings him into his Cauſe, 
and inquired, (in this moſt important demand) of the AGENDA, not 
of the CREDENDA, in order to ſalvation. And ſo his words bear 


witneſs bat ſhall T Do to be ſaved? 


* Luke x. 23. + Gal, iii. 27, 22. 
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IV. In what follows, I hardly think the ObjeQors can be ſe- 
rious.—Search the Scriptures (ſays JEsuUs to the Jews) for in them 
YE THINK YE HAVE eternal life, — br. Ae doxs ire & aur OG Cn PIPE 
voy N and they are they which igſtiſy of me. And ye will not come 
10 me that ye MIGHT HAVE LIFE*, The homicide + Jews, to whom 

theſe words are addreſſed, THoucGHT they bad eternal life in their 
Scriptures ;,—THEREFORE (ſay the Objectors) hey had eternal Life. 
If I allow this 7herefore, they muſt allow me, another = THEREFORE 
the Miſſion of Ixsus was vain, being anticipated by that of Mofes, 
a who brought hfe and immortality to light by the LAW. And if righ- 
teouſneſs came by the Law (ſays the Apoſtle) then is Chriſt dead in 
vain. This is a neceflary conſequence from the Objector's inter- 
pretation, and gives us, to be ſure, a very high idea of the rea- 
ſoning of the ever bleſſed IEsus.— By the ſame Art of inferring, I 
ſuppoſe too they will conclude, that, when St. Paul ſays to the 
unbelieving Jew : — And thou art confident that thou thyſelf art a guide 
to the blind, a light of them which are in darkneſs, an inſtructor of the 
fooliſh, and a teacher of babes | ; they will conclude, I ſay, that 
THEREFORE 1t was the Jew, and not St. Paul, who was indeed, 
the guide of the blind, a light of them which are in darkneſs, an in- 
flruftor of the fooliſh, and a teacher of babes. In earneſt, if Jesvs, in 
theſe words, taught, that the Jewiſh Scriptures gave eternal life, 
(and the Jews could not have what their Scriptures did not give) 
he certainly taught a very different doctrine from St. Paul, who 
expreſsly tells us, That IF THERE HAD BEEN a LAW GIVEN WHICH 
COULD HAVE GIVEN LIFE, VERILY RIGHTEOUSNESS SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN BY THE LAW S. All therefore that theſe words of Jeſus 
teach us is, that the Jews THOUGHT hey had eternal life by the Mo- 
faic Diſpenſation. For the truth of what is thus charged upon them, 
we have the concurrent teſtimony of the Apoſtles; Who wrote 
large portions of their EPISTLEsS to prove, not only that they ihought 


* John v. 39, 40, + Ver. 16. 
4+ Rom. ii. 19. $ Gal. 11, 21, 
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ſo, but that they were greatly miſtaken in ſo thinking. For the Au- 
thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews ſays, that unto the Angels [who 
delivered the Law to Moſes] hath he [God] not put in ſubjefion the 
WORLD TO COME, whereof WE ſpeak &. 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe, the words-=ye think ye have eter- 
nal life, conſidered ſeparately, did not neceſſarily imply that theſe 
were only their thoughts, yet being oppoſed to the following words, 
Ye will not come to me that ye MIGHT HAVE LIFE, (Kai & Yeaere 
enbeiv ] pts ive C exe.) they ſhew, that whoever thought fo 
beſides, it was not IEsus, whoſe argument ſtands thus «© The 
Scriptures, I affirm, and am ready to prove, do teſtify of me. 
What reaſon then have you to diſown my character ? it cannot 
ſurely be, becauſe I preach up a new Doctrine of life and immor- 
tality. For you yourſelves teach that doctrine: and what is more, 
you underſtand ſeveral paſſages in your own Scriptures, to ſignify 
eternal life ; which I own, in their ſpiritual meaning do ſo. Now 
that life, which you think you HAvx by your Scriptures, but Have 
NoT, do I here offer unto you, THAT YE MIGHT indeed HAVE 
LIFE.” But if men had duly conſidered this diſcourſe of Jeſus to 
the unbelieving Jews, they would have ſeen the main drift and 
purpoſe of it was to rectify this fatal miſtake of theirs, in zhinking 
they had eternal life in their Scriptures. In one place he tells them, 
that thoſe who heard his word had paſſed from DEATH to life +, 
And again, the hour is coming, and now is, when the DEAD ſhall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, Where, by Death and the Dead, is 
meant the condition of thoſe under the Law, ſubject to the con- 
demnation of mortality. 

V. The Objectors have produced St. Paul likewiſe to confute 
the Principle here laid down, This Apoſtle, in his epiſtle to the 
Romans, ſays “ For as many as have ſinned without Law ſhall 
* alſo periſh without law: and as many as have ſinned in the Law 


* Chap. fi. ver. 3. I John v. 34. 
1 Vers . 
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« ſhall be judged by the Law *.“ Now, ſay the Objectors, „had 
the Law concealed a future ſtate from the Jews, it is plain they 
were not equitably dealt with, fince they were to be judged in a 
future ſtate.” This brings to mind an objeQtion of Lord Boling- 
broke's againſt the divinity of Moſes's Law ; and the anſwer which 
this text enabled me to give to Him, will ſhew, that in theſe 
words of St. Paul, the Objectors have choſen the moſt unlucky 
text for their purpoſe in the whole New Teſtament. His Lord- 
ſhip's objection is in theſe words, “If Moſes knew that: crimes 
„were to be puniſhed in another life, he deceived the people [tn 
not acquainting them with the doctrine of a future flate]. If he 
„ did not know it, I ſay it with horror, that God deceived both 
* him and them.—The Iſraelites had better things to hope, and 
& worſe to fear, &c. “ Now not to repeat what has been re- 
plied to this impious charge, elſewhere I, I will only obſerve, that 
the words of St. Paul above are a full confutation of it, where he 
ſays, that as many as have ſinned in the Law ſhall be judged by the 
Law: that is, ſhall be judged on the principles of a Law which 
denounced puniſhment to vice, and reward to virtue. Thoſe who 
had already received the puniſhment which that Law denounced 
ſhould be judged to have done ſo; thoſe, who in the times of the 
gradual decay of the extraordinary providence had eſcaped or evaded 
puniſhment, ſhould have it hereafter. Nothing is clearer than this 
interpretation. For obſerve, I pray you, the difference of the pre- 
dication between wicked men without the Law, and the wicked men 
under the Law. The firſt ſhall periſh, edi: the ſecond ſhall be 
judged, upibicoiſa, or brought to trial. For though: xpive be often 
uſed in the New Teſtament for x«]expivw, yet it is plain, that it is 
not ſo uſed here, both from the ſenſe of the place, and the Apoſ- 
tle's change of terms, for which I think no good reaſon can be 
aſſigned but this, that xp:64o0]a 1s oppoſed” to &70A21)a:, From all 


* Chap. ii. ver. 12. | + Vol. V. p. 194, 195. 
See A View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, zd ed, 8vo, p. 225, & ſeq. | 
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this, I think, it appears, that my Objeftors were as much miſ- 
taken in their urging this text againſt my principles, as the noble 
Lord in ſuppoſing that the reality of a future flate was a condem- 
nation of the equity of the Law. But both took it for granted, and 
fooliſhly enough, that thoſe who did not live under the ſanction of 
a future ſtate could never, conſiſtently with juſtice, be ſummoned 
before the Tribunal there erected. 


II. 


We are now got to the very Palladium of the cauſe, the famous 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews: where it is ſaid, that by 
FAITH, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, Joſeph, 
Moſes, &c. performed all their acceptable works. That they 
looked for an heavenly city. That they ſaw the Promiſes afar 
off, and were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, and deſired an 
heavenly country. —That they all died in faith. That Maſes ęſteemed 
the reproach of Cur1sT greater riches than the treaſures of Egypt. — 
That by faith the Fewiſh leaders did all their great and marvellous 
works, —That their very women deſpiſed death in hopes io obtain a 
part in the reſurrection of the juſt—And that all theſe obtained a good 
report THROUGH FAITH,— This, ſay the Objectors, plainly ſhews, 
that a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, or more properly, 
the Chriſtian Doctrine of Life and Immortality, was taught by the 
Law.—To which I anſwer, 

1. That if this be true, the eleventh chapter directly contradicts 
all the reſt of the Epiſtle : In which, as we have ſhewn, there are 
more expreſs declarations, that life and immortality was not known 
or taught by the Law, than in all the other books of the New Tet- 
tament beſides. And for which, indeed, a very good reaſon may 
be affigned, as it was ſolely addreſſed to the Jews, amongſt whom 
this fatal prejudice, that a future ſtate was taught by the Law, was 
then, and has continued ever ſince to be, the ſtrongeſt impedi- 
ment to their Converſion. For is it poſſible, that a Writer, who 
had ſaid, that he Law made nothing perfect, but the BRINGING IN 

Z Zz 2 or 
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oF A BETTER HoPE DID ;—That CHRIST hath obtained a more 
excellent miniſtry than Mosks, by how much alſo he is the MEDIA TOR 
OF A BETTER COVENANT, Which 1s eftabliſhed upon BETTER PpRo- 
MISES; — That the Law WAS ONLY A SHADOW OF GOOD THINGS 
TO COME, and not the very image; is it poſſible, I ſay, that ſuch a 
Writer ſhould forget himſelf before he came to the end of his 
Epiſtle, and, in contradiction to all this, affirm that Life and Im- 
mortality was known and taught under the Law ? We may venture 
to ſay then, that this eleventh chapter muſt have a very difterent 
meaning. Let us ſee if we can find it out: and ſure it requires no 
great ſearch. | 
2. The whole argument of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is directed 
againſt Jews and judaizing Chriſtians. The point in difference was. 
this: The Goſpel taught jJusTIFICATION BY FAITH : The Ju- 
daizers thought it muſt needs be by works. One conſequence of 
which, in their opinion, was, that the Law of Moſes was {till in 
force. They had no more conception than our modern Socinians. 
and Freethinkers, that there could be any merit in FA1TH or Belief, 
where the underſtanding was unavoidably determined by evidence. 
The Reader ſees then, that the diſpute was not whether ah in 
Maſes or faith in Ixsus made men acceptable to Gop; but whether 
works or the act of believing ; conſequently, where the Apoſtle 
thews it was faith, or the act of believing, he muſt mean faith in 
the generic ſenſe, not in the ſpecific, i. e. he did not mean faith in 
Jeſus for the Jews, even that part of them which embraced Iꝝsus 
as the Meſſiah, denied it to be any kind of faith whatſoever. On 
the contrary, had they held ju/{zfication to be by faith in Moſes, and 
not in JEsvs, then it had been the Apoſtle's buſineſs to prove, that 
It was the ſpecific faith in Ixsus. But as the diſpute ſtood, all he 
had to do was to prove that it was he a& of believing, and not works,, 
which juſtified. And this we find he does with infinite addreſs; 
by ſhewing, that that thing which made all the Patriarchs before 
the Law, and all the Rulers and Prophets under the Law, accep- 


table to Gop, was not works, but faith. But then what kind of 
| faith ? 
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faith? Doubtleſs faith in God's promiſes : for he is arguing on their 
own conceſſions. They admitted their anceſtors to have had Yat 
faith“: they did not admit that they had faith n CHRIST. For 
the Apoſtle therefore to aſſert this, had been a kind of begging the 
queſtion. 'T hus we ſee that not only the pertinency, but the whole 
force of the reaſoning turns upon our underſtanding faith, in this 
chapter, to mean faith in the God of their fathers. 

But the Apoſtle's own definition of the word puts the matter 
out of queſtion. We have ſaid, the diſpute between him and the 
Jewiſh Converts neeeſſarily required him to ſpeak of the efficacy of 
faith in the generic ſenſe. Accordingly his definition of FAITH is, that 
it 18 THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR, THE EVIDENCE OF 
THINGS NOT SEEN T. Not of faith in the Meſſiah, but of belief in 
general, and on good grounds. Indeed very general, according to 
this Writer; not only belief of the future, but the paſt. It is, ſays 
he, the ſubſlance of things hoped for ; and this he illuſtrates by 
Noah's reliance on Gop's promiſe to fave him in the approaching 
deluge 4. It is, again, the evidence of things not ſeen ; and this he 
illuſtrates by our belief that he worlds were framed by the word of 
God F. Having defined what he means by faith, he next pro- 
ceeds to ſhew its nature by its common efficacy, which ſtill relates 
only to faith in the generic ſenſe. But without faith it is impeſſible 
to pleaſe him [Gop], for he that cometh to God muſt believe that he is, 
and that be is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him || ; which 
very faith he immediately illuſtrates by that of Noah, Abraham, 
Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob, Joſeph, and Moſes. And that no doubt might 
remain, he farther illuſtrates it by the fazth of the Jewiſh People 
paſſing the Red Sea, and encompaſſing the walls of Jericho; and 
by the faith of Rahab the harlot. But was any of this, the 7a!h 
in JEsus the Meſſiah ? or a belief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments ? PE . | 


* Thus their Prophet Habakkuk hadiſaid, The ju/? ſhall live by his faith, chap, ii. ver. 4. 
' þ Hes 3. is: Þ Bbs-7o C Ver. z. . Ver. 6, | 
| AS. 
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As here the Apoſtle tells us of the great rewards of faith, ſo in 
his third chapter he ſpeaks of the puni/hment of unbelief; which was 
the ſhuttivg out a whole generation from the land of Canaan, and 
ſuffering them to periſh in the Wilderneſs : So we ſee (ſays he) 
they could not enter in tecauſe of unbelief *. But was this unbelief 
want of faith in the Meſſiah, or any thing but want of faith in the 
promiſe of the God of Iſrael, who aſſured them that he would drive 
out the Canaanite from before them ? Laſtly, to evince it impoſlible 
that faith in the Meſſiah ſhould be meant by the faith in this eleventh 
chapter, the Apoſtle expreſsly ſays, that all thoſe to whom he 
aſſigns this faith, HAD NO RECEIVED THE PROMISE +, Therefore 
they could not have faith .in that which was never yet propoſed to 
them for the object of faith: For how ſhould they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? ſays the Apoſtle. 

St. Paul had the ſame argument to manage in his Epiſtle to the 
Galatians ; and he argues, from the advantages of faith or belief in 
God, in the very ſame manner. But of his argument, more in the 


next ſection. 


Let us obſerve farther, that the ſacred Writers not only uſe the 
word faith in its generic ſenſe of believing on reaſonable grounds; but 
likewiſe the word GOSPEL. (a more appropriated term) for good 7idings 
in general, Thus this very Writer to the Hebrews — For unto us 
was the GosPEL preached as well as unto them , i. e. the 1/rae- 
lites. | 
Having ſhewn, that by the Faith, here ſaid to be ſo extenſive 


* amongſt the Jewiſh People, is meant faith in thoſe promiſes of God 


which related to their own Diſpenſation, all the weight of this ob- 


jection is removed. For as to the promiſes ſeen afar off and believed 
and embraced, which gave the proſpect of a better country, that is, 
an heavenly d, theſe are confined to the Patriarchs and Leaders of 


the Jewiſh People. And that %% had this diſtant proſpect, I am as 


* Ver, 19. + Ver, 13 and 39. 
M Chap. iv. ver. 2. 8 Ver. 13—16. 
much 
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much concerned to prove as my Adverſaries themſelves. And if I 
fhould undertake to do it more effectually, nobody I believe will 
think that I pretended to any great matter. But then let us ſtill 
remember there 1s a vaſt difference between SEEING THE PROMISES 
AFAR OFF and RECEIVING THE PROMISE : the latter implying a 
gift beſtowed ; the former, only the obſcure and diſtant proſpect of 
one to come. This indeed they had: but as to the other, the 
facred Writers aſſure us that, in general, they had it not.— And 
theſe ALL having obtained à good report through faith, xECEIVED 
NOT THE PROMISE *. For though all the good Iſraelites in general 
had faith in God, and the Patriarchs and Leaders had the hope of 
a better Country, yet neither the one nor the other received the 
Promiſe. 
have ſaid, that the hopes of a better country, 1s to be confined to 
the Patriarchs and Leaders of the ancient Jews : : Nor is this con- 
tradicted by what is ſaid of others who were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better Reſurrection 4, for this 
refers (as our Engl;/h Bibles ſhew us) to the hiſtory of the Macca- 
bees; in whoſe time it is confeſſed the Doctrine of a future ſtate 
was become national, How the People got it—of what materials it 
was compoſed—and from what quarters it was fetched, will be ſeen. 
hereafter. It is ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that all this, the 
Jews ſoon forgot, or hid from themſelves, and made this new flat- 
tering Doctrine a part of the Law. Hence the Author of the Se- 
cond book of Maccabees makes one of the Martyrs ſay — For our 
| brethren who now have ſuffered a ſhort pain, are dead unto God's co- 
VENANT OF EVERLASTING LIFE I. But it may be aſked, how 
came this Covenant of everlaſting life to lye ſo perfectly concealed 
from the time of Moſes to the great Captivity, that, as appears from 
their Hiſtory, neither Princes nor People had the leaſt apprehenſion. 
or ſuſpicion of ſuch a Covenaat ? 
But here a proper occaſion offers itſelf to. remove a ſeeming con- 
tradition between the Writer of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and. 


* Ver. 39% | A Ver. 35. 12 Mace, vii. 36. 
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St. Paul, in his ſpeech to the ſynagogue at Antioch, which will 
give ſtill further light to the ſubject. The former ſays, And the/e 
all having obtained a good report through faith, RECEIVED NOT THE 
PROMISE *. And the latter, THE PROMISE WHICH WAS MADE 
UNTO THE FATHERS, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us their chil- 
dren, in that he hath raiſed up JEsUs again t. But the contradiction 
is only ſeeming. The two texts are, indeed, very conſiſtent. The 
Writer to the Hebrews 1s ſpeaking of the condition of the heads 
and leaders of the faithful Iſraelites in general; who certainly had 
not the promiſe of the Goſpel revealed unto them. St. Paul, in 
his ſpeech to the Synagogue, is ſpeaking particularly of their father 
ABRAHAM : as appears from his introductory addreſs, Men and 
Brethren, Children of the flock of Abraham ; and Abraham cer- 
tainly had the promiſe of the Goſpel revealed unto him, as appears 
from the words of Jesus himſelf. Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to ſee my day; and he ſaw it, and was glad, He ſaw the reſurrec- 
tion of Jeſus in the reſtoration of his ſon Iſaac. But of this more 
hereafter. And to this ſolution, the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews himſelf directs us, who, though he had ſaid that the holy 
men in general received not the promiſe, yet when he reckons up 
the diſtinct effects of each particular man's faith, he expreſsly ſays, 
who through faith ſubdued kingdoms, wrought righteouſneſs, oB AIN- 
ED PROMISES, ffopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire &, 
Sc. That is, ſome like David, through faith, /ubdued kingdoms ; 
others, like Samuel, wrought righteouſneſs ; others, like Abraham, 
OBTAINED PROMISEs ; others, as Daniel, fopped the mouths of lions ; 
and others, again, as his three companions, quenched the violence 
ef fire. From whence I would infer theſe two concluſions : 

1. That as the promiſe here ſaid to be obtained, doth not con- 
tradict what the ſame Writer ſays preſently after, that the faithful 
Iſraelites in general received not the promiſe ; and as the promiſe, ſaid 
by St. Paul to be made ſo the fathers, means the ſame thing with 


» Heb, xi. 39, + Acts xiii, 32. { Ver. 26. $ Heb, xi. 33. 
| | the 
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the pROM1SEs ſaid, by the Writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, to 
be oBTAINED, namely, the promiſes made to Abraham, who ſaw 
Cuntsr's day, and the oath ſworn to David, that of the fruit of 
his loins he would raiſe up Chrift to fit on his throne* ; conſequently, 
neither do the words of St. Paul contradict the Writer of the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, where he ſays, theſe all recei ved not the promiſe. 
2. As theſe goſpel Promiſes are ſaid to be obtained by faith, it follows 
that the FAITH mentioned in this famous eleventh chapter to the 
Hebrews, could not be faith in the Meſſiah : becauſe the promiſes 
of a Meſſiah are here ſaid to be the conſequence of faith; but faith 
in the Meſſiah is the conſequence of the promiſes of a Meſſiah : For 
how could they believe in him of whom they had nat heard? From 
whence it appears, that the FaiTH ſo much extolled in this chapter 
was faith in God's veracity, according to the interpretation given 


above. 
III. 


This is all, as far as I can learn, that hath been objected to my 
Propoſition; and this a// is ſuch a confirmation of it, that I am in 
pain leſt the reader ſhould think I have prevaricated, and drawn 
out the ſtrongeſt Texts in the New Teſtament to ſupport my 
Opinion, under the name of a Confutation of it. But I have 
fairly given them as I found them urged : and to ſhew that I am 
no leſs ſevere, though a little more candid, to my own notions, 
than my Anſwerers are, I ſhall produce an objection which occurred 
to me in reading St. Paul's epiſtles of more real moment than their 
whole bundle of Texts weighed together. It is this: 

The learned Apoſtle, in his reaſoning againſt the Jews, argues 
upon a ſuppoſition, that By the Law they had eternal life offered 
to them or laid before them, on condition of their exact perfor- 
mance of the Commandment ; but that all coming ſhort of pertect 
obedience, there was a neceſſity of recurring to Fa1iTH.” — Hor 
what the Law could not do (ſays he) in that it was weak through the 


* Acts ii. 30. 
VoL. III. . Aa a Halb, 
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fleſh, God ſending his own. Son in the likeneſs of finful fleſh, and for fin 
condemned ſin in the fleſh :- that the righteouſneſs of the Law might be 

fulfilled in us, who walk not after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit x. 

This general Argument, which runs through the epiſtles to the 

Romans and Galatians, wears indeed the face of an Objection to what 

I have advanced: but to underſtand the true value of it, we muſt 

conſider the Apoſtle's end and purpoſe in writing. It was to rectify 
an error in the Jewiſh Converts, who would lay a neceſſity upon. 
all men of conforming to the Law of Moſes. As ſtrangely ſuper- 

ſtitious as this may now appear to us, it ſeems to have been a very. 
natural conſequence of opinions then held by the whole Jewiſh 

Nation, as doctrines of Moſes and of the Law; namely a future 

ate of Rewards and Puniſhments, and the refurrefiton of the Body. 

Now theſe Doctrines, which eaſily diſpoſed the leſs prejudiced part 
of the Jews to receive the Gel, where. they were taught more 
directly and explicitely, at the ſame time gave them wrong no- 

tions both of the Religion of Mos Es and of JEsvs : Which, by the 

way, I defire thoſe, who ſo much contend for a future flate's being 

in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, to take notice of. Their wrong notion 

of the Law conſiſted in this,. that having taken for granted, that 

the reward of obedience propoſed by Moſes was Immortality, and that 
this immortality could be obtained only by the works of the Law, 

therefore thoſe works were, of neceflity, to be obſerved. Their 

wrong notion of the GosPEL conſiſted. in this, that as Immertality 

was attached to Works by the Law, fo it muſt needs be attached to 
Works by the Goſpel allo. | 

Theſe were fatal miſtakes. We have ſeen in our explanation of 

the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews how the Apoſtles combated the 

laſt of them, namely Juſtification by Works. The ſhewing now in 

what manner St. Paul oppoſed the other, of obligation to the Law, 

will explain the reaioning in queſtion, Their opinion of obligation 

to the Law of Moſes, was, as we ſay, founded on this principle, 


* Rom. viii. 3, 4. 
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that it taught a future flate, or offered immortality to its followers. 
The caſe was nice and delicate, and the confutation of the error 
required much addreſs. What ſhould our Apoſtle do? Should he 
in direct terms deny a future ate was to be found in the Law ? 
This would have ſhocked a general tradition ſupported by a national 
belief. Should he have owned that life and immortality came by 
the Law? This had not only fixed them in their error, but, 
what was worſe, had tended to ſubvert the whole Goſpel of Jesvs, 
He has recourſe therefore to this admirable expedient : The later 
Jews, in ſupport of their national Doctrine of a future fate, had 
given a ſpiritual ſenſe to the Law. And this, which they did out 
of neceſſity, with little apparent grounds of concluſion then to be 
diſcovered, was ſeen, aſter the coming of the Meſſiah, to have the 
higheſt reaſonableneſs and truth. Thus we find there were two 
ſpiritual ſenſes, the one {purious, invented by the later Doctors of 
the Law; the other genuine, diſcovered by the Preachers of the 
Goſpel; and theſe coinciding well enough in the main, St. Paul 
was enabled to ſeize a ſpiritual, ſenſe, and from thence to argue on 
their own principles, that the Law of Moſes could not now oblige ; 
which he does in this irreſiſtible manner. The Law, ſays he, 
we know is ſpiritual *; that is, in a ſpiritual ſenſe promiſes im- 
mortality : for it ſays, Do this and live 1. Therefore he who does 
the deeds of the Law ſhall live J. But what then? Jam carnal: 
And all have ſinned, and come ſbort of the glory God.: So that no 
fleſh can be juſtified by the deeds of the Law **, which requires a 
perfe& obedience. Works then being unprofitable, we muſt have 
recourſe to Faith: But the Law is not of Faith++: Therefore the 
Law is unprofitable for the attainment of ſalvation, and conſequer,t- 
ly no longer obligatory.” — Never was an important argument more 
artfully conducted, where the erroneous are brought into the right 
way on their own principles, and yet the truth not given up or 


* Rom. vii. 14. + Lev. xvili. 5. Gal. iii. 12, 1 
t Rom. x. 5. $ Rom, vii, 14. | Ro.n, iii, 23, 
** Gal, ii, 16. Chap, iii, ver, 11. ++ Gal, iii. 12. 
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| betrayed. This would have been admired in a Greek or Roman 
Orator. 

But though the principle he went upon was common both to 
him and his adverſaries, and conſequently true, that the Law was 
ſpiritual, or had a ſpiritual meaning, whereby, under the ſpecies 
of thoſe temporal promiſes of the Law, the promiſes of the Goſpel 
were ſhadowed out; yet the znference from thence, that the Law 
offered immortality to its followers, was ſolely Jewiſh, and urged by 
St. Paul as an argument ad hominem only; which appears certain 
from theſe conſiderations: ny 

1. This ſþ:r/tual ſenſe, which St. Paul owns to be in the Eaw, 
was not a ſenſe which was conveyed down with the literal, by 
Moſes, to the followers of the Law; but was a ſenſe invented or 
diſcovered long after; the ſpurious, by the later Jewiſh Doctors; 
and the genuine and real, by the Apoftles ; as appears from theſe 
words of St. Paul: But now we are delivered from the Law, that 
being DEAD wherein we were held, that we fhould ſerve in NEWNEsSS 
OF SPIRIT, and not in the OLDNEsS OF THE LETTER ®, We ſee 
here, the Apoſtle gives the letter to the Jewiſh ceconomy, and the 
ſpirit to the Chriſtian. Let me obſerve how exactly this quadrates 
with, and how well it explains, what he ſays in another place; 
where having told the Corinthians that he and his Fellow-A poſtles 
were miniflcrs-of the New Teſtament, not of the letter but of the ſpirit, 
he adds, the letter hilleth, but the ſpirit giveth life. The Jews had 
only the leiter delivered to them by the Law, but the Letter killeth; 
the conſequence is, that the Law (in which was only the /e/zcr) had: 
no future ſtate. 

2. Secondly, Suppoſing St. Paul really to hold that the Law of- 
fered immoriality to its followers, and that that immortality was at- 

tached (as his argument ſuppoſes it) to Yorks, it would contradict: 
the other reaſoning which both he himſelf and the author of tho 
epiſtle to the Hebrews urged ſo cordially againſt the ſecond error of: 
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the Jewiſh Converts; namely, of mmmortality's being attached to 
works, or that juſtification was by works under the Goſpel : for 
to confute this error, they prove, as we have ſhewn, that it was 
faith which juſtified, not only under the oy but under the 
Law alſo. 

3. Thirdly, If immortality were indeed offered through works, 
by the Law, then juſtification by faith, one of the great fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Chriſtianity *, would be infringed. For then faith 


could, at beſt, be only ſuppoſed to make up the defect of works, 


in ſuch a ſenſe as to enable works to juſtify. 

4. Fourthly, It would directly contradi& what St. Paul in other 
places ſays of the Law; as that t, is a ſhadow of things to come, 
but that the body is of CHRIST +. But the offer of immortality on 
one condition, could never be called the ſhadow of the offer of it 
on another. That it is the ſchoolmaſler to bring men to Chriſt 4. 
Now, by the unhappy. dexterity. of theſe men, who, in defiance 
of the Apoſtle, will needs give the doctrines of grace and ſrutb, as 
well as the doctrines of the Law, to Mosks, His appointed 
SCHOOL MASTER, the Law, is made to act a part that would ut- 
terly diſcredit every other ſchoo/maſter, namely to teach his children, 
yet in their Elements &, the ſublime doctrines of manly ſcience. 

5. Fifthly and laſtly, 1f.St. Paul intended this for any more than 


an argument ad hominem, he contradicted himſelf, and miſled his 


diſciple Timothy, whom he expreſsly affured, that owr Saviour 


Feſus Chriſt hath ABOLISHED DEATH, and hath brought life and 


immortality to light through the Goſpel. And leſt, by this bringing 


to light, any one ſhould miſtake him to mean only that Jeſus Chriſt 
had made life and immortality more clear and manifeſt, than 


Moſes had done, he adds, that. onr Saviour had aboliſhed or dej- 


* This 1 ſhall ſhery hereafter; and endeayour to reſcue it from the madneſs of en- 
thuſiaſm on the one hand; and the abſurdity of the.common-ſyſtem on the other, and 
yet not betray it, in explaining it aw ** under the faſhionable pretence of Ir 
the Scripture Doctrine of it. 

+ Col. iii. 17. 4, Gal. iii. 24. $ Gal, iv. 3—9s 
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troyed Death, or that ſtate of mortality and extinction into which 
mankind had fallen by the tranſgreſſion of Adam; and in which, 
they continued under the Law of Moſes, as appears from that 
Law's having no other ſanction than temporal rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Now this ſtate muſt needs be aboliſhed, before another 
could be introduced : conſequently by bringing life and immortality 
{0 light, muſt needs be meant, the introduction of a new ſyſtem. 

I will only obſerve, that the excellent Mr. Locke was not aware 
of the nature of the argument in queſtion; and ſo, on its mit- 
taken authority, hath ſeemed to ſuppoſe that the Law did indeed 
offer immortality to its followers ; This hath run hua into great 
perplexities throughout his explanation of St. Paul's epiſtles. 

Thus we have at length proved our THIRD PROPOSITION, That 
the Doctrine of a future flate of Rewerds and Puniſhments is not to be 
found in, nor did make part of, the Moſaic Diſpenſation; and, 
as we preſume, to the ſatisfaction of every capable and impartial 
reader. | 

But to give theſe arguments credit with thoſe who determine 
only by AUTHORITY, I ſhall, in the laſt place, ſupport them with 
the opinions of- three Proteſtant Writers ; but theſe Three worth 
a million. The firſt is the illuſtrious GroTrvs—* Moſes in Reli- 
„ gionis Judaicæ Inſtitutione, ſi diſerta Legis reſpicimus, nihil 
„ promiſit ſupra hujus vitz bona, terram uberem, penum copio- 
* ſum, victoriam de hoſtibus, longam & valentem ſenectutem, 
e poſteros cum bona ſpe ſuperſtites. Nam, sI qt ES ULTRA, 
ein umbris obtegitur, aut ſapienti ac DIFFICILI ratiocinatione 
«© colligendum eſt,” . 

The ſecond is the excellent EPIscoPIUSs.—“ In tota Lege Mo- 
« ſaica nullum vitæ æternæ premium, ac ne æterni quidem præmii 
& INDICIUM VEL VESTIGIUM extat : quicquid nunc Judæi mul- 
e tum de futuro ſeculo, de reſurredione mortuorum, de vita æter— 
* na loquantur, & ex Legis verbis ea extorquere potius quam oſten- 
dere conentur, NE LEGEM Moss IMPERFECT AM ESSE COGANTUR 
* AGNOSCERE cum Sadducz1s ; quos clim (&, uti obſervo ex ſcrip- 

| "0 
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« tis Rabbinorum, hodieque) vitam futuri ſæculi Lege Moſis nec 
e promitti nec contineri adfirmaſſe, quum tamen Judzi eſſent, 


e certiſhmum eſt. Nempe non niſi per Cabalam five Traditionem, 


« quam illi in unwerſum rejiciebant, opinionem five fidem illam 
« jrrepſifle aſſerebant. Et ſane opinionum, quæ inter Judæos erat, 
« circa vitam futuri ſæculi diſcrepantia, arguit promiſſiones Lege 
“ factas tales eſſe, ut ex 11s certi quid de vita futuri ſæculi non 
e poſlit colligi. Quod & Servator noſter non obſcure innuit, cum 
4 reſurrectionem mortuorum colligit Mat. xx11. non ex promiflo 
« aliquo Legi addito, ſed ex generah tantum illo promiſſo Dei, 
« quo ſe Deum Abrahami, Iſaaci, & Jacobi futurum ſpoponderat : 
% quz tamen illa collectio magis nititur cognitione intentionis di- 
„ vinz ſub generalibus iſtis verbis occultatæ aut comprehenſæ, de 
« qua Chriſto certo conſtabat, quam neceſſaria conſequentia, ſive 
e yerborum vi ac virtute manifeſta, qualis nunc & in verbis Novi 
« Teſtamenti, ubi vita æterna & reſurrectio mortuorum proram 
& puppim faciunt totius Religionis Chriſtianæ, & tam clarè ac 
« diſerte promittuntur ut ne hiſcere quidem contra quis poſſit &.“ 

And the third is our learned Biſhop BuLr. :—* Primo quæritur 
«an in V. Teſtamento nullum omnino extet vitæ æternæ promit- 
« ſum ? de eo enim à nonnullis dubitatur, Reſp. Huic quæſ- 
« tioni optime mihi videtur reſpondere Auguſtinus, diſtinguens 
e nomen Veteris Teſtamenti : nam eo intelligi ait aut pactum illud, 
« quod in Monte Sinai factum eſt, aut omnia, quæ in Moſe, Ha- 
„ giographis, ac Prophetis continentur. Si Vetus Teſtamentum 
& poſteriori ſenſu accipiatur, concedi ForRsITAN poſſit, eſſe in eo 


« nonnulla futuræ vitæ non obſcura indicia; præſertim in Libro 


% Pſalmorum, Daniele, & Ezckiele: quanquam vel in his li— 
« bris clarum ac diſertum æternæ vitæ promiſſum vIx AC NE 
% vix quidem reperias, Sed hæc QUALIACUNQUE erant, non 
« erant niſi præludia & anticipationes gratiæ Evangelice, Ap 


« LEGEM NON PERTINEBANT.— Lex enim promiſſa habuit zer- 


* Inſt, Theol, lib. iii. fect. 1. C. 2. 
rena, 
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rena, & terrena TANTUM, = Si quis contra ſentiat, ejus eſt locum 
„dare, ubi æternæ vitæ promiſſio extat; QuvoD CERTE IMPOSSIBILE 
„EST. —Sub his autem verbis [legis ipſius] Dei intentione com- 
© prehenſam fuiſſe vitam æternam, ex interpretatione ipſius Chriſti 
« ejuſque Apoſtolorum manifeſtum eſt. Verum hc non ſufficiunt 
ut dicamus vitam æternam in Fœdere Moſaico promiſſam fuiſſe. 
Nam primò promiſſa, præſertim Fœderi annexa, debent eſſe clara 
* ac diſerta, & ejuſmodi, ut ab utraque parte ſtipulante intelligi 
«: poflint. Promiſſa autem hæc Tric & generalia, non addita . 
« aliunde interpretatione, in IMPOSSIBILE ERAT, UT QUIS 
* 1STO SENSU INTELLIGERET “.“ 

Thus theſe three capital ſapports of the Proteſtant Church. But 
let the man be of what Church he will, ſo he have a ſuperiority 
of underſtanding and be not defective in integrity, you ſhall always 
hear him ſpeak the ſame Language. The great ARNavuLD, that 
ſhining ornament of the Gallican Church, urges this 0 
truth with ſtill more frankneſs.— C'eſt LE cOMBLE DE L'1GNOR- 
& ANCE (fays this accompliſhed Divine) de 'mettre en doute cette 
« yerite, qui eſt une des plus communes de la Religion Chretienne, 
et qui eſt ATTESTEE'PAR "TOUS LES'PERES, que les promeſſes de 
ce Pancien Teſtament-n'etorent que temporelles et terreſtres, et que les 
% Juiſs nadoroient Dieu que pour les biens charnels +.” And what 
more hath been ſaid or done by the Author of the Divine Les a- 
TION ? Indeed, a great deal more. He hath ſhewn, „That 
the abſence or omiſſion of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in the Moſaic Religion is a certain proof that its original 
was from God.” Forgive him this wrong, my reverend Brethren ! 


* Harmonia Apoſtolica, Diſſertat. poſterior, cap. x. ſect. 8. p. 474. inter Opera om- 
nia, ed. 1721. 
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ern. 


UT though it appear that a future ſtate of Rewards and pu- 
niſhments made no part of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, yet the Law 
had certainly a $PIRITVAL meaning, to be underſtood when the 
fulneſs of time ſhould come : And hence it received the nature, 
and afforded the efficacy, of PxopHESVY. In the interim, the mys- 
TERY OF THE GosPEL was occaſionally revealed by Gop to his 
choſen Servants, the Fathers and Leaders of the Jewiſh Nation; 


B 


and the dawning of it was gradually opened by the Prophets, to 


the People. 

And which is exactly agreeable to what our excellent Church 
in its SEVENTH ARTICLE of Religion teacheth concerning this 
matter. | 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Old Teſtament is not contrary to the Mew: for both in 
the Old and New Eeſtament everlaſting Life is offered to Man⸗ 


kind by Chriſt, who is the only Mediator between God and Man. 


Therefore they are not to be heard, which feign, that the Old 
fathers did look only for tranſitory Promiſes. 


— The Old Teflament is not contrary to the New, is a propoſition 
directed againſt the Manichean error, to which the opinions of ſome 
Sectaries of theſe later times ſeemed to approach. The Manicheans 
fancied there was a Good and an Evil Principle; that the Old Diſ- 
penſation was under the Evil, and that the New was the work of 
the Good. Now it hath been proved that the Old Teſtament is fo 
far from being contrary to the New, that it was the Foundation, 
Rudiments, and Preparation for it. 

or both in the Ola and New Teſtament everlaſting J. TY is offered 
to mankind by CHRIST, who is the only Mediator between God and 
Man. That the Church could not mean by theſe words, that ever- 
Vol. III. B b b | laſting 
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laſting life was offered to mankind by Cux1sT in the Old Teſta- 
ment in the $AME MANNER in which it is offered by the New, 
is evident from theſe conſiderations : 

1. The Church, in the preceding words, only ſays, the- Old 
Teſtament is NOT CONTRARY fo the New; but did ſhe mean that 
everlaſting life was offered by both, in the ſame manner, ſhe would 
certainly have ſaid, The Old Teſtament is THE SAME with the New. 
This farther appears from the inference drawn from the propoſition 
concerning everlaſting life—wHEREFORE hey are not to be heard, 
which feign, that the old FATHERs did look only for tranſitory pro- 
miſes, But was this pretended ſenſe the true, then the inference 
had been, That ALL THE ISRAELITES were inſtructed to look for 
more than tranſitory promiſes. 

2. The Church could not mean that everlaſting life is offered in 
the Old and New Teſtament in the ſame manner, becauſe we learn 
from St. Auſtin, that this was one of the old Pelagian hereſies, 
condemned by the Catholics in the Synod of Dioſpolis,—qvopr 

LEX s MITTAT AD REGNUM [coELORUM] QUEMADMODUM ET 
I EVANGELIUM X. 

What was meant therefore by the words both in the Old and 
New Teſtament everlaſting Life is offered to Mankind by CuRISsT, was 
plainly this ; * That the offer of everlaſting Life to Mankind by 
„ CyzisT in the New Teſtament was shApowzp our in the 
« Old; the $8PIRITUAL. meaning of the Law and the Prophets re- 
„ ferring to that life and immortality, which was brought to light by 
JESUS CHRIST.” 

3- But laſtly, Whatever meaning the Church had in theſe 
| words, it cannot at all affect our Propoſition, that a future fate 
k was not taught by the Law of Moſes; becauſe by the Old Teſtament 

is ever meant both the Law and the Prophets. Now I hold that 
the Prophets gave ſtrong intimations, though in figurate language 


* De Geſtis Pelagii, c. xi. $ 24, 
| _ borrowed. 
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borrowed from the Jewiſh Oeconomy, of the everlaſting liſe offered 
to mankind by Jesus CHRIST. 

The concluding words of the Article which relate to this matter, 
ſay, —wherefore they are not to be heard, which feign, that the oLn 
FATHERS did look only for tranfitory promiſes ; and ſo ſay I : becauſe 
Jzsvs himſelf is to be heard, before all ſuch ; and he affirms the 
direct contrary of the Father of the faithful in particular. Your fa- 
ther Abraham (ſays he to the unbelieving Jews) rejoiced to ſce my 
day, and he ſaw it and was glad*, A fact not only of the 
utmoſt certainty in itſelf, but of the higheſt importance to be 
rightly underſtood. That I may not therefore be ſuſpected of 
prevarication, I chuſe this inſtance (the nobleſt that ever was given 
of the HARMONY between the Old and New Teen to illuſ- 
trate this conſiſtent truth. 

I. 

And I perſuade myſelf that the learned Reader will be content 
to go along with me, while I take occaſion, from theſe remark- 
able words of JEsus, to explain the hiſtory of the famous cou— 
MAND To ABRAHAM TO OFFER UP HIS $0N ; for to this Hiſtory, 
1 ſhall prove, the words refer; and by their aid I ſhall be enabled 
to juſtify a revolting circumſtance in it, which has been long the 
ſtumbling-block of Infidelity. 5 

In the ſenſe in which the Hiſtory of the Comm any hath been 
hitherto underſtood, the beſt apology for Abraham's behaviour (and 
it is hard we ſhould be obliged, at this time of day, to make apo- 
logies for an action, which, we are told, had the greateſt merit in 
the ſight of God) ſeems to be this, that having had much inter- 

courſe with the Gon of Heaven, whole Revelations (not to fay, 
his voice of Nature) ſpoke him a good and juſt Being, Abraham 
concluded that this command to ſacrifice bis ſon, Spe to hun 
like the reſt, by the ſame ſtrong and clear impreſſion on the Senſory, 


* John viii. 56. . 
B b b 2 ; | came 
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came alfo from the ſame God. How rational ſoever this ſolution 
be, the Deiſt, perhaps, would be apt to tell us it was little better 
than Ele&ra's anſwer to Oreſtes, who, ſtaggering in his purpoſe 
to kill his mother by the command of Apollo, ſays: But if, after 
all, this ſhould be an evil Demon, who, bent upon miſchief, hath aſſumed 
the form of a God? She replies, What, an evil Demon poſſeſs the 
ſacred Tripod? It is not to be ſuppoſed *. 

But the idea hitherto conceived of this important Hiſtory has 
ſubjected it even to a worſe abuſe than that of Infidelity : Fanatics, 
carnally as well as fpiritually licentiovs, have employed it to coun— 
tenance and ſupport the moſt abominable of their Doctrines and 
Practices. Rimius in his Candid Narrative hath given us a 
ſtrange paſlage from the writings of the Moravian Brethren, 
which the reader, from a note of his, will find tranſcribed here 
below . | 

However, after ſaving and reſerving to ourſelves the benefit of 
all thoſe arguments, which have been hitherto brought to ſupport 
the hiſtory of the coOMMAND ; I beg leave to ſay, that the ſource of 
all the difficulty is the very wrong idea men have been taught to 
entertain of it, while it was confidered as given for a TRYAL oNLY 
of Abraham's faith; and conſequently as a Revelation unſought 
by him, and unrelated to any of thoſe before vouchſafed unto 
him : Whereas, in truth, it was a Revelation ARDENTLY DESIRED, 
had the cCLosEsT CONNECTION with, and was, indeed, the coM- 
PLETION OF ALL THE FOREGOING ; Which were all directed to 


* Oe. "Ag abr aiarwe ir &? de; 
HN. Ierèr xaxViguy Tgired' ; EY A & dend. Eurip. Electra, ver. 979. 

+ ©* He (the Saviour) can diſpoſe of life and foul; he can make the economy of 
- « ſalvation, and change it every hour, that the hindermoſt be the foremoſt : He cat: 
„ make laws and abrogate them; nE CAN MAKE THAT TO BE MORAL WHICH 18 
„ AGAINST NATURE ; the greateſt virtue to be the moſt villainous action, and the 
4 moſt virtuous thoughts to be the moſt criminal : He can in a quarter of an hour, 
4 make ABRAHAM willing to Kill his Son, which however is the moſt abominable 

„thought a man can have.“ Count Zinzendorf's Serm. in Rimius, p. 53. 


one 
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one end; as the gradual view of the orderly parts of one intire 
Diſpenſation required: conſequently, the principal purpoſe of the 
COMMAND was not to try Abraham's faith, although its nature 
was ſuch, that in the very giving of it, God did, indeed, tempt or 
try Abraham “. 

In plain terms, the Action was enjoined as the conveyance of 
information to the Actor, of ſomething he had requeſted to know: 
This mode of information by Signs inſtead of Words being, as we 
have ſhewn, of common practice in thoſe early Ages: And as the 
force of the following reaſoning is founded on that ancient cuſtom, 
I muſt requeſt the Reader carefully to review what hath been ſaid 
between the four hundred and fifth and four hundred and thirteenth 
pages of the ſecond volume, concerning the origin, progreſs, and va- 
rious modes of perſonal converſe ; where it is ſeen, how the con- 
veying information, and giving directions, to Another, by Signs 
and Actions, inſtead of Words, came to be of general practice in 
the firſt rude Ages; and how, in compliance therewith, Gop was 
pleaſed frequently to converſe with the holy Patriarchs and Pro— 
phets in that very manner. 

Laying down therefore what hath been ſaid on this ſubject, in 
the place referred to, as a Poſtulatum; I undertake to prove the 
following Propoſition: 


x; 


THAT wHEN Gop $SAyYs To ABRAHAM, TAKE NOW THY 
SON, THINE ONLY SON ISAAC, &c +. THE COMMAND 1s 
MERELY AN INFORMATION BY ACTION, INSTEAD OF WORDS, OF 
THE GREAT SACRIFICE OF CHRIST FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 
MANKIND, GIVEN AT THE EARNEST REQUEST OF ABRAHAM, WHO 
LONGED IMPATIENTLY TO SEE CHRIST'S DAY; and is, in 
its nature, exactly the ſame as thoſe informations to the Prophets, 
where to this Man, God ſays, Make thee bonds and yokes, and put 


* Gen. Xii. 1. + Chap. xxii. 2. 


them. 
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them on thy neck *; to another Go take unto thee a wife of whore- 
doms +, &c. and to a third: Prepare thee fluff for removing J. 
Sc. that is, AN INFORMATION OF HIS PURPOSE BY ACTION IN- 
STEAD or WORDS; in the firſt caſe, foretelling the conqueſts of 
Nebuchadnezzar over Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon ; 
in the ſecond, declaring his abhorrence of the 1dolatries of the 
Houſe of Iſrael; and in the third, the approaching Captivity of 
Zedekiah. 

The foundation of my Theſis I lay in that ſcripture of St. 
John, where Jesus ſays to the unbelieving Jews, YOUR FATHER 
ABRAHAM REJOICED TO SEE MY DAY; AND HE SAW IT, AND 
WAS GLAD S. 

1. If we conſider Abraham's perſonal character, together with 
the choice made of him for head and origin of that People which 
Gop would ſeparate and make holy to himſelf; from whence was 
to ariſe the ReDEEMER of Mankind, the ultimate end of that ſe- 
paration ; we cannot but conclude it probable, that the knowledge 
of this Redeemer would be revealed to him. Shall I hide from 
Abraham the thing which I do || ? ſays Gop, in a matter that much 
leſs concerned the Father of the Faithful. And here, in the words 
of Jxsus, we have this probable truth ariſing from the nature of 
the thing, made certain and put out of all reaſonable queſtion— 
Abraham rejoiced, ſays Ixsus, to ſee my Davy **, vi yuipar I env” 
Now when the figurative word day is uſed, not to expreſs in ge- 
neral he period of any one's exiſtence, but to denote his peculiar 
Mee and employment, it muſt needs ſignify that very circumſtance 
in his life, which is characteriſtic of ſuch office and employment. 
But Jesvs is here ſpeaking of his peculiar office and employment, 

; as appears from the occaſion of the debate, which was his ſaying, 
| If any man keep my commandments, he ſhall never taſte of death, in- 


* Jerem. xxvil. 2. + Hoſea i. 2. 
I „„ $ Chap. viii. ver. 56. 
Gen. xvii. 17. John viii. 56. 


timating 
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timating thereby the virtue of his office of Redeemer. Therefore, 
by the word p Ax muſt needs be meant that characterſſtic circum- 
ſtance of his life; But that circumſtance was the laying down his 


life for the Redemption of Mankind. Conſequently, by the word 


DAY is meant he great ſacrifice of CarisT *®, Hence we may 
diſcover the real or affected ignorance of the Socinian Comment 
upon this place; which would have day only to ſignify in general 
the life of CHRIST, or the period of his abode here on earth. 

To reconcile the learned Reader to the propriety and elegance as 
well as to the truth of this ſenſe of the word, Day, he may ob- 
ſerve, that as Jeſus intitles his great Work, in his ſtate of humi- 
liation, the Redemption of Mankind, by the name of n1s pA; fo 
is he pleaſed to give the ſame appellation to his other great Work, 
in his triumphant ſtate, the Judgment of Mankind, ** For as the 
lightning (ſays he) that lightneth out of the one part under 


& heaven,—ſo ſhall alſo the Son of Man be, in His day +,” But 


this figure is indeed as uſual in Scripture as it is natural in itſelf. 
Thus that ſignal cataſtrophe in the fortunes of the Jewiſh People, 


both temporal and ſpiritual, heir Reſtoration, is called their day,— 


Then ſhall the Children of Judah (ſays God by the Prophet Hoſea) 
and the children of Iſrael, be gathered together, and appoint themſelves 
one head, and they fhall come up out of the land: for great ſhall be 
THE DAY of I/rael7}. 


2. But not only the alter, but the manner, likewiſe of this 


great Revelation, is delivered in the text—Abraham rejoiccd te SEE 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.—iu IAH Ty 1pigav i pv 3 
EIAE = This evidently ſhews the Revelation to have been made, 
not by relation in words, but by REPRESENTATION in action. The 


verb eidw is frequently uſed in the New Teftament, in its proper 


fignification, to /ee ſenſibly, But whether uſed literally or figuratively, 


it always denotes a full intuition, That the expreſſion was as 


* See Note | MM]. at the end of this Book. 
+ Luke xvll. 24. 5 4 Chap. i. ver. 11 


ſtrong 
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ſtrong in the Syrian language uſed by Jesvs, as here in the Greek 
of his Hiſtorian, appears from the reply the Jews made to him—— 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hafi thou 8EEN Abraham * ? 
Plainly intimating that they underſtood the aſſertion of Abraham's 
ſeeing Chriſt's day to be a real beholding him in perſon. We muſt 
conclude therefore, from the words of the text, that the Redemp- 
tion of Mankind was not only revealed to Abraham, but was re- 
vealed likewiſe by repreſentation. A late Writer, extremely well 
{killed in the ſtyle of Scripture, was ſo ſenſible of the force of 
Jesvs's words, that, though he had no ſuſpicion they related to 
any part of Abraham's recorded hiſtory, yet he ſaw plainly they 
implied an information by repreſentation—Thus alſo Abraham 
(ſays he) ſaw the day of CHRIST and was glad. But this muſt be 
in a typical or prophetical vi/ion T. The excellent Dr. Scott is 
of the ſame opinion. He ſuppoſes the words refer to ſome 
« peculiar diſcoveries, which the Spirit of God might make to 
„ Abraham, for his own private conſolation, though not recorded 
& jn Scripture J.“ 

So far, then, is clear, that Abraham had indeed this Revelation. 
The next queſtion will be, whether we can reaſonably expect to 
find it in the hiſtory of his life, recorded in the Old Teſtament ? 
And that we may find it here, both the words of Jesvs, and the 
nature of the thing, aſſure us, 

1. We learn, by the hiſtory of 8 Miniſtry, that in his 
diſputations with the Jews, he never urged them with any circum- 
ſtance of Gop's Diſpenſations to their Forefathers, which they 
either were not, or might not be, well acquainted with by the 
ſtudy of their ed e The reaſon is evident. His credentials 
were twofold, SCRIPTURE and MIRACLES. In the firſt way there- 

f fore of confirming his Miſſion, if inſtead of appealing to the courſe 
of Gop's Diſpenſation to his choſen People, as delivered in Scrip- 


* Chap. i. ver. 57. + See note [NN], at the end of this Book. 


; Chriſtian Life, vol. V. p. 194. 
ture, 


* * # 5 
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ture, he had given them an unknown hiſtory of that Diſpenſa- 
tion, (as was one of the tricks of Mahomet in his Alcoran) ſuch 
a method had been ſo far from ſupporting his Character, that it 
would have heightened the unfavourable prejudices of Unbelievers 
towards him : as looking like a confeſſion that the known hiſtory 
was againſt him; and that he was forced to invent a new one, to 
countenance his pretenſions. He muſt, therefore, for the neceſſary 
ſupport of his Character, appeal to ſome acknowledged Facts. 
Theſe were all contained in ScrIPTURE and TRADITION. But, 
we know, he always ſtudiouſly declined fupporting himſelf on their 
Traditions, though they were full of . circumſtances favourable to 
the Religion he came to propagate, ſuch as the doctrines eternal 
Life, and the Reſurrefion of the Body: Nay, he took all occaſion: 
of decrying their TRA DITIONsS as impious corruptions, by which 
they had rendered the waITTEN word of none effect, We conclude, 
therefore, from JEsvs's own words, that the circumſtance of Abra— 
ham's knowledge of his Day 1s certainly to be found in Abraham's 
hiſtory: Not in ſo clear a manner, indeed, as to be underſtood by 
a. Carnal-minded Jew, nor even by a Syſtem-making Chriſtian, 


For reaſons hereafter to be explained ; yet certainly There ; and 


certainly proved to be There, by the beſt rules of logic and 
criticiſm. 1 | 

2. But though this did not (as it does) appear from the words of 
Jesvs, yet it might be collected from the very nature of the thing. 


For admit only the fact, (as we now muſt) that Abraham did ſee 


CarisT's Day, and it is utterly incredible that ſo capital a cit— 
cumſtance ſhould be omitted in his Hiſtory, a ſacred Record, pre- 
ordained for one of the ſupports and evidences of CurisT's Reli- 


gion. That it could not be delivered in the book of Geneſis, in 


terms plainly to be underſtood by the People, during the firſt pe- 
riods of a preparatory Diſpenſation, is very certain; as will be 
ſeen hereafter : But then, this is far from being a reaſon why it 


ſhould not be recorded at all : Great ends, ſuch as ſupporting the 
Vor. III. ee 1 truth 


— — — 
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truth of the future Diſpenfation, being to be gained by the delivery 
of it even in fo- obſcure a manner. 

Having thus far cleared our way, and ſhewn, that 7he deeirine 
of Redemption was revealed to Abraham; and that the hiſtory of 
that Revelation is recorded in Scripture ; we proceed to the proof 
of theſe two points : 


I. That there is no place, in the whole hiſtory of Abraham, 
but this, where he is commanded to offer up his. Son, which bears 
the leaſt marks or reſemblance of ſuch a Revelation. 


II. That this Command to offer up his Son has all the marks of 


ſuch a Revelation.. 


I. On the firſt head, it will be neceflary to give a fhort abſtract 
of Abraham's ſtory : in which we find a regular account of the 
courſe and order of Gop's Diſpenfations to him, from the time 
of his being called out of Chaldea, to the Command to offer up his 
Som Iſaac; the laſt of Gop's Revelations to him, recorded in 
Scripture. 

The firſt notice given us of this Patriarch is in the account of his 
Genealogy, Family, and Country *. We are then told +, that God 
called him from his father's houſe to a Land which he ſhould ſhew: 
him : And to excite his-obedience, he promiſes to make of him a great 
Nation I: to have him in his peculiar protection, and to make all 
the Nations the Earth bleſſed through him & The laſt part of this 
promiſe is remarkable, as it contains the proper end of Gop's. 
Choice and Separation of him and: his Poſterity; and fo, very 
fitly made, by the ſacred Writer, the foundation of the hiſtory of 
Gop's Diſpenſations to him; and a mark to direct the reader to 
what, they are all; ultimately to be referred. Which, by the way, 
expoſes the extreme abſurdity in Collins and Tindal, who would: 
have the hing here promiſed to be only an Eaſtern form of ſpeech, 


* Gen. xi. ver. 27, & ſeq. + Chap. xii, ver. 1. 
1 Ver, 2. Q Ver, z. 


honourable 
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honourable to the Father of the Faithful. -W hen Abraham, in 
obedience to this command, was come into the land of Canaan “, 
Gop vouchſafed him a farther Revelation of his Will ; and now 
told him, that this was the Land (which he had before ſaid he 
would ſhew him) to be inherited by his Seed +. When he returned 
from Egypt, Gop revealed himſelf ftill farther, and marked out 
the bounds f of that Land, which he aſſured him fhould be fo him 
and his Seed for ever d. Which Seed ſhould be as the duſt of the 
earth for number ||. After all theſe gracious and repeated aſſu- 
rances, we may well ſuppoſe Abraham to be now grown uneaſy at 
his Wife's barrenneſs, and his own want of iflue to inherit the 
\ Promiſes. Accordingly, we find him much diſturbed, with theſe 
apprehenſions * and that Gob, to remove them, appeared to him 
in a von, and ſaid, Fear not, Abram ; I am thy ſhield and exceeding 
great reward. Abraham, thus encouraged to tell his grief, con- 
feſſed it to be for his want of iſſue, and for that he ſuſpected the 
promiſed bleſſings were to be inherited by his adopted children, the 
ſons of his ſervant Eliezer of Damaſcus ++. To eaſe him of this 
diſquiet, Gop was now pleaſed to acquaint him, that his deſign 
was not, that an adopted ſon ſhould inherit, but one out of his own 
bowels 11. And, for farther. aſſurance, he inſtructs him in the va- 

rious fortunes of his Poſterity.— Yat his Seed ſhould be a flranger in 
2 Land that was not theirs, which Land ſhould afflift them four hun- 
dred years, and that then he would judge that Nation, and afterwards 
bring them out with great ſubſtance to inherit the Land of Canaan &. 
At the ſame time Gop more particularly marks out the bounds of 
the Promiſed Land, and reckons up the ſeveral Nations which tlie 
inhabited it IH. Things being in this train, and Abraham now 


Ver. 5. BE I Ver. 7. 
3 Chap. xiii, ver. 14. | § Ver, 15. 
Ver. 16. ** Chap. xv. ver. 7, 
IT Ver. 2. 9. it Ver. 4. 
358 Ver. 33, 14+ | II Ver. 18, to the end, 
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ſatisfied that the Seed of his loins was to inherit the Promiſes ; 
Sarah, on account of her ſterility, perſuaded her Huſband to go 
in, unto her Hand-maid Hagar, the Egyptian *. In this fhe in- 
dulged her own vanity and ambition; ſhe would have a Son whom. 
ſhe might adopt; 1 may be (ſays he) that I may, obtain children by 
her +; and ſhe flattered herſelf with being, at the ſame time, an 
inſtrument to promote the deſigns of Providence: Behold now (ſays: 
ſhe) the Lord hath reſtrained me from bearing. To this project Abra- 
ham conſented. Hagar conceived,. and bare a Son, called Iſhmael - 
The good Patriarch was now fully ſatisfied: He grew fond of. 
Iſhmael ; and reckoned upon him for the inheritor of the promiſes. 
To corre&t this miſtake, Gob vouchſafed. him a new Revelation 8; 
in which he is told, that Gop would not only (as had been before 
promiſed) bleſs and multiply his Poſterity in an extraordinary 
manner, but would ſeparate them from all other Nations, and he 
would be their Cop, and they thould be his PEOPLE ||. And this. 
national adoption requiring a mutual Covenant, the rite of cixcuM» 
EISION is at the ſame time enjoined as the mark of the Covenant **, 


| Laſtly, Abraham is ſhewn his fond miſtake, and told, that it was 


not the Son of the bond-woman, but 'of his Wife Sarah, who was 
ordained to be Heir of the Promiſes ++. But Abraham had fo long, 
indulged himſelf in his miſtake, and conſequently in his affection. 
for Iſhmael, that he begs Gop would indulge it too—O that Iſb- 
mael might live before thee 11. And-Gop,. in compaſſion to his pa- 
ternal fondneſs, graciouſly promiſes that the. Poſterity of Iſhmael 
ſhould become exceeding great and powerful 88, but that, never- 
theleſs, his Covenant. ſhould be with [/aac, and with his Seed after 


Him]. However, this Revelation having been received with ſome. 


* Chap. xvi, + Ver. 2. 

ver. 15. $ Chap. xvii. ry 
Ver. 7, & ſeq *# See note [OO, at the end of this Book. 
++} Ver. 16. 11 Ver. 18, 

dF Ver. 20, & ſeq, I Vere 19. 
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kind of doubt, as appears by the words of the hiſtorian *, God 
was pleaſed to repeat the promiſe of a Son by Sarah + : RE even 
to mark the time of his birth 4; according to which, S2rah con- 
ceived and bore Abrabam a Son & After this, Gop revealed himſelf 
yet. again tv Abraham ||, with a. command to put away his Son 
Iſhmael; and to aſſure him, that the cnosEn yosTERITY ſhould 
come from Iſaac : For Abraham was not yet weaned from his un- 
reaſonable partiality for Iſhmael ; but ſtill reckoned upon him as 
his Second hopes, in caſe of any diſaſter or misfortune, that ſhould 
happen to Iſaac. This appears from Iſhmael's inſolent behaviour **; 


from Abraham's great unwillingneſs to dimiſs him ++ ; and from. 


God's aſſuring him, in order to make him eaſy, That in Iſaac his 
Seed ſhould be called It. We now come to the famous Hiſtory of 
the Command to offer up his Son Iſaac.— And it came 1o paſs, (ſays 
the ſacred hiſtorian) AFTER THESE THINGS, ht God did tempt 
Abraham, and ſaid: Take now thy Son, THINE ONLY SON Iſaac, 
whom thou loveſt, and get thee unto the land of Moriah, and offer him 
there for a burnt- offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of. And Abraham aroſe 8& &c. This was the laſt of God's 
Revelations to Abraham And it came to paſs after theſe bing 
And with this, the hiſtory of them is cloſed. 


Here we ſce all theſe Revelations, except the laſt, are plain and 


clear, as referring to TEMPORAL Felicities to be conferred on 


Abraham and his Poſterity after the fleſh ; through whom, ſome 


way or other, a BLESSING was to extend to all Mankind. Not one 
of theſe therefore can pretend to be that Revelation of the Re- 
demption of the world, The laſt is the only dark and obſcure 


one of the whole; which, if indeed a Revelation of this grand 
Myſtery, muſt of neceſſity, as we ſhall ſhew, be darkly and ob- 


ſcurely recorded, 


* Ver, 193-. - + Chap. xviii, t Ver. 10. 14. 
§ Chap. xxl, ver, 2. Ver. 12. * Ver. 9. | 
++ Ver. 11. | 1 Ver. 13. CF Chap, xxii. ver. r, 2, 3. 


But. | 
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But to this perhaps it may be objected, that the famous Promiſe 
of Gor to Abraham, that in him ſhould all the Families of the earth 
be bleſſed *, is that Revelation; becauſe St. Paul calls this the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel unto him— And the Scripture, foreſeeing that God 
would juſlify the Heathen through Faith, preached before, the Goſpel 
unto Abraham, ſaying, In thee ſhall all nations of the earth be bleſſed t. 
To this I reply, that the Apoſtle is here convincing the Galatians, 
that the Goſpel of Cur1sT is founded on the ſame PRINCIPLE with 
that which juſtified Abraham, namely rarrn ;— Abraham Believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteouſneſs TJ. He then pur- 
ſues his argument in this manner, Therefore they which be of Faith 
are bleſſed with faithful Abrabam F. The reaſon he gives is from 
the promiſe in queſtion, given in reward of Abraham's Faith, that 
in him ſhould all Nations be bl-ſſed. This is the force of the argu- 
ment; and it is very finely managed. But then the terms, Faith 
and Goſpe!, are here uſed, as they very often are 1n the apoſtolic 
writings ||, not in their ſpecific but generic ſenſe, for confidence in 
any one, and glad tidings in general. For it 1s plain, Abraham's 
Faith here recommended, was not that Chriſtian Faith in Jxsus 
the Mess1an, but, faith in Gop, who had promiſed to make his 
Poſterity according to the fleſh, as numerous as the ſtars of Hea- 
ven, when as yet he had no offspring **. In a like latitude of ex- 
preſſion, St. Paul uſes the word mgcevayſenigoua, to preach the Goj- 
pel beforehand; not the tidings of the Meſſiah the Redeemer, but 
the efefs of the Redemption wrought by him, a BLEssING on the 
whole race of mankind. Tidings which indeed referred to a future 
Diſpenſation : and, in this, differing from his uſe of the word 
Faith, which did not. But then, this is very far from his sEEING 


#* Gen. xii. 3. FT Gal. iii. 8. 

+ Ver. 6. C Ver. . = 

{| See what hath been ſaid on this ſubje& in the preceding diſcourſe on the xith 
chapter to the Hebrews, | 

Gen. xv. 6. 
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CurisT's DAY ; of which indeed he ſpeaks in another place, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently. It is true, this promiſed BLEssING was 
the preparatory Revelation, by which, we were to eſtimate the 
ultimate end of all the following; and on which, we muſt ſup- 
poſe them to be built: And fo much we are concerned to prove it 
was. I conclude therefore, that when Jeſus ſays, Abraham ſaw 
his Day; and when St. Paul ſays, that he had the Goſpel preached 


before unto him, they ſpoke of two different Revelations. We come, 
therefore, 


II. To the ſecond point: which is to ſhew, that the commany 
to offer up Iſaac was the very revelation of CHRIsT's DAY, or the 
Redemption of mankind, by his death and ſufferings. 

1. We may obſerve, from this ſhort view of Abraham's hiſtory, 
that all Gor's Revelations to him, even unto this laſt, open by de- 
grees ; and relate, primarily indeed, to his Poſterity according to 
the fleſh, but ultimately, to the whole race of Mankind : as ap- 
pears. from that MysTICK Promiſe ſo early made to him as the foun- 
dation of all the following, that in Him fhould all the Families of the 
earth be bleſſed. Theſe are the two great coincident Truths, to 
which all theſe Revelations tend. But the laſt, the famous Com- 
mand in queſtion, which one would naturally expect to find the 
confirmation and completion of the reſt, hath, if the common In- 
_ terpreters underſtand it right, no kind of relation to them, but is 
entirely foreign to every thing that preceded. Hence we conclude, 
and ſurely not unreaſonably, that there 1s ſomething more in the Com- 
mand than theſe Interpreters, reſting in the outſide relation, have 
yet diſcovered to us. TT 
2. But this is not all. The Command, as it hath been hitherto 
underſtood, is not only quite disjoined from the reſt of Abraham's 

hiſtory, but likewiſe occupies a place in it, which, according to- 
our ideas of things, it hath certainly ufurped. The Command is 
ſuppoſed to be given as a Trial only *. Now when the great 


* 'See note [PP], at the end of this Book. 


Searcher 
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Searcher of hearts 1s pleaſed to try any of his Servants, either for 
example ſake, or for ſome other end favourable of his Diſpenſa- 
tions to mankind ; as in this, he condeſcends to the manner of 
men, who cannot judge of the merits of their inferior Agents 
without Trial, ſo we may be affured, he would accommodate him- 
ſelf to their manner likewiſe, in that which is the material circum- 
{tance of a Trial: But, amongſt men, the Agent is always tried 
before he be ſet on work, or rewarded; and not after : becauſe the 
Trial is in order to know, or to make it known, whether he be fit 
for the work, or deſerving of the Reward, When we come there- 
fore to this place, and ſee a Command only to tempt or try Abra- 
ham, we naturally expect, on his anſwering to the Trial, to find 
him importantly employed or greatly rewarded. On the contrary 
we are told, that this Trial was made after all his Work was done, 
and all his Reward received—and it came to paſs after theſe things, — 
Nay, what is ſtill more ſtrange, after he had been once tried al- 
ready, For the promiſe to him, when he was yet childleſs, his 
Wife barren, and both of them far advanced in years, that hig ſeed 
ſhould be as ,the flars of Heaven for multitude, was a Trial of his 
faith; and his believing, againſt all probability in a natural way, 
the ſacred Hiſtorian tells us, was accounted to him for righteouſneſs*. 
Such therefore being the method both of Gop and Men in this 
matter, we muſt needs .conclude, that the Command was not, ac- 
cording to the common notion, a Trial only, becauſe it comes after 
all Gop's Diſpenſations +. Yet as the ſacred text aſſures us it was 
a Trial; and as a Trial neceſſarily precedes the employment or 
reward of the perſon tried; we muſt needs conclude, that as no 
employment, ſo ſome benefit followed this trial. Now, on our in- 
terpretation, a benefit, as we ſhall ſee, did follow : We have reaſon 
therefore to conclude that this interpretation is the true. 

3. Having ſeen the difficulties ariſing from the common inter- 

pretation of the Command, let us view it now on the other ſide ; 


* Gen, xv. 6, I + See note [QQ ], at the end of this Book, 
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in the new light in which we have adventured to place it. And 
here we ſhall find that every circumſtance of the Story concurs to 
ſupport our interpretation. From the view given of Abraham's hiſtory, 
we ſee, as was ſaid before, how all God's revelations to him, to this 
laſt, ultimately related to that myſtic fundamental promiſe made to 
him, on his firſt Vocation, that in Him ſhould all families of the earth 
be bleſſed. Gop opens the ſcheme of his Diſpenſations by exa& 
and regular ſteps ; and the Revelations follow one another gra- 
dually and in order.—Abraham 1s firſt commanded to go into a 
Land which ſhould be ſhewn to him—then that Land, to be poſ- 


ſefled by his numerous poſterity, is exhibited before him—Its dif- 


tint boundaries are afterwards marked out—He is next afſured, 
while yet childleſs, that his poſterity, to which ſo much was pro- 
miſed, ſhould not be from an adopted ſon, but from one out of 
his own loins—He is then told that his ſon ſhould be born of Sarah — 
which is followed by a formal execution of the covENANT con- 
firmed by the ſeal of Circumciſion After all this, the birth of 
Iſaac is predicted: who being born at the appointed time, 
Iſhmael is ordered to be ſent away; to deſign with more certainty 


the ſucceſſion of the ſon by Sarah. Here we ſee throughout, a gra- 


dual opening, and fit preparative for ſome farther Revelation ; which, 
in purſuance of this regular ſcheme of progreſſive Diſpenſations, 
could be no other than that of the REDEMPTION OF MANKIND BY 
THE MEss An, the completion of the whole Oeconomy of Grace, 
as it only is the explanation of his firſt and fundamental Promile, 
that in Abraham ſhould all the families of the earth be bleſſed, But 
now, the ſole remaining revelation of God's Will to Abraham, re- 
corded by the ſacred Hiſtorian, is the Command to offer up his fon 
Iſaac. This comMAND then, as there is no other that can pretend 
to be the revelation in queſtion, and as we have ſhewn it mult be 
ſomewhere or other recorded in Abraham's ſtory, is the very re- 
velation we ſeek ; which perfects all the foregoing, and makes the 


whole ſeries complete and uniform. And the place in which: we 


find it 1s its proper ſtation ; for, being the completion of the reſt, it 
mult needs be the laſt in order. | 


Vol. III. Ddd Such, 
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Such, in the intention of the Holy Spirit, doth St. Cur ysosToOM, 
in his comment on the place, underſtand it to be.———77» 
HMEPAN era pros done Ne T1 TE gap, fv & T5 Ts Xpis WERems 
ogg d T8 Iona whodierumure, And in this he is joined or followed 
by Erasmus, in his paraphraſe. Hoc ænigmate Jeſus ſignificavit, 
Abraham, quum pararet immolare filium Iſaac, per Prophetiæ ſpi- 
ritum vidiſſe Dominum Jeſum in mortem crucis a patre traden- 
dum pro mundi ſalute. But theſe excellent men, not reflecting. 
on that ancient mode of information, where the Inquirer is an- 
ſwered by a ſignificative action inſtead of ſpeech, never con- 
ceived that this Command was an mparted information of that 
kind, but rather a Hypical repreſentation unſought, and given in an 
enjoined Rite; of whoſe import Abraham had then no knowledge “. 

4. Again, We find the Revelation of the redemption of mankind 
in that very place where, if conſidered only in itſelf, and not re- 
latively, as the completion of the reſt, we ſhould, according to 
all the rules of plain ſenſe, be diſpoſed to feek it. We muſt know 
then that this Revelation, as ſhalt be proved from the words of 
Jesus, — Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day, and he ſaw it, and was 
glad, was ardently defired and ſought after by the Patriarch. Now 
the happineſs or REDEMPTION of mankind promiſed, on Abraham's 
firſt Vocation, to come through him, could not but make him more 
and more inquiſitive into the manner of its being brought about, 
in proportion as he found himſelf to be: more and more perſonally 
concerned as the Inſtrument of ſo great a bleſſing. But every new 
Revelation would ſhew him ſtill farther intereſted in this honour : 
Therefore, by the time Iſhmael was ordered to be ſent away, and 
the promiſed Seed fixed in Iſaae, we muſt needs ſuppoſe him very 
impatient to underſtand the Myſtery of Redemption ; and fo, fitly 
prepared to receive this laſt and ſupreme Revelation. This, in the 
like caſes, we find to be the diſpoſition and ſtate of mind in the 
holy men of old. Thus Daniel, by the ſtudy of the Propheſies of 


* See note [RR], at the end of this Book, | 
— Jeremiah, 
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Jeremiah, underſtanding the approaching reſtoration of the Jews, 
applies himſelf by faſting and prayer for God's further information ; 
and the Angel Gabriel 1s ſent unto him. So John, anxious and 
ſolicitous for the ſuffering Church, being in prayers on the Lord's 
day, was favoured with all his glorious Revelations. 

5. Again, The new light in which this Command is placed, 
diſpels all that perplexity in the common interpretation (taken no- 
tice of above) ariſing from our ideas of a trial; where that which 
ſhould in uſe and reaſon go before ſome extraordinary favour, is 
made to come after all. But now, according to our ſenſe of the 
Command, the trial, as is meet, precedes the laſt and greateſt favour 
ever beſtowed by God on Abraham. 

6. To confirm all this, we may conſider that this interpretation 
of the Command is moſt eaſy and natural, as being intirely agree- 
able to the ancient way of communicating information, We have 
ſhewn * it to have been the general cuſtom of Antiquity, in perſonal 
conferences, to inſtruct by actions inſtead of words ; a cuſtom begun 
out of neceſſity, but continued out of choice, for the ſuperior ad- 
vantages it hath in making an impreſſion. For motion, naturally 
ſignificative, which enters at the eye, hath a much ſtronger effect 
than articulate ſound, only arbitrarily ſignificative, which enters 
at the ear. We have ſhewn likewiſe, by numerous examples, that 
God himſelf vouchſafed, in compliance to a general cuſtom, to 
uſe this way of information, when he inſtructed the holy Patriarchs 
and Prophets n his Will. 

7. Again, As the high importance of this Revelation ſeemed to 
require its being given in the ſtrong and forcible way of action +, to 
nothing can be conceived more appoſite to convey the information 
required than is very action. Abraham deſired earneſtly to be 
let into the myſtery of the RE DEM TION; and Gop, to inſtruct 
him (in the beſt manner humanity is capable of receiving inſtruc» 


* See vol, II. p. 405 to 413. 
+ See note [S8], at the end of this Book. 
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tion) in the infinite extent of divine goodneſs to mankind, who 


ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him up for us all *, let Abraham, 


feel, by experience, what it was to loſe a beloved ſon ; Take 
now thy ſon, thine only ſon Iſaac; the Son born miraculouſly when 
Sarah was paſt child-bearing, as Jeſus was miraculouſly born of a 


pure Virgin. The duration too of the action was the ſame as that 


between CurisT's Death and Reſurrection; both which were de- 
ſigned to be repreſented in it: and till farther, not only the final 
archietypical Sacrifice of the ſon of Gop was figured in the command to 
offer Iſaac, but the intermediate Typical ſacrifice, in the Moſaic 
Oeconomy, was repreſented, by the permitted ſacrifice of the Ram 


offered up inſtead of Iſaac. 


8. The laſt reaſon I ſhall offer in ſupport of this point, that the 
Command concerning Ifaac was this Revelation of Chriſt's day, or 
the redemption of mankind by his death and ſufferings, is the 
alluſion which Jeſus makes (in theſe words, Abrabam rejoiced to 


fee my day, &c.) to the following words of Moſes, in the hiſtory 


of the command—And Abraham called the name of that place Fe. 
hovah-jireh : as it is ſaid to this day, In the mount of the Lord it ſball 
be ſeen. | 

To ſhew that Jeſus alluded to theſe words of Moſes, and had 
them in his eye, when he ſpeaks of Abraham's rejoicing to ſee 


Eis day, it will be proper to conſider the true force and mean- 


ing of either text. The words of Jeſus have been fully conſidered 

already +. | 
And, in the words of Moſes——— Abraham called the name of that 
place Fehovah-jireh : as it is ſaid to this day, In the mount of the Lord 
it ſhall be ſeen, we have the aſſertion of Jeſus confirmed, that Abra- 
ham ſaw Chriſt's day and was glad. 1. Fehovah-jireh ſignifies, as 
{everal of the beſt interpreters agree, THE LoRD SHALL BE SEEN . 
But 


* Rom, viii, 32. + See p. 375, & ſeq. | 
] ©* Dominus widebitur, (lays the learned Father Houbigant) 12, Non w:detur, ne 


* ad fututo verbi aberremus. 2%, Non w4debit, non modo quia non additur quid fit 
= | % Deus 
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But with what propriety could this name be given to it by Abra 
ham, if, in this tranſaction, he had not ſeen the repreſentation of 
the Lord's paſſion, which was to happen in a future age? And if 
he did fee it, how appoſite was the name! The Hiſtorian goes on 
as it is ſaid to this day, In the mount of the Lord it ball be ſeen ; 
or more exactly to the Hebrew — for he ſaid, In the mount THE 
LorD SHALL BE sEEN. In the firſt part of the verſe the ſacred 


Hiſtorian tells us that Abraham called the mount, The Lord ſball 
be ſeen; and in the latter part he acquaints us with the manner 
how Abraham impoſed that appellation, namely by the uſe of a 
proverbial ſpeech implying the reaſon of the name.—Tv-day in the 
mount, the Lord ſhall be ſcen x. Proverbial ſpeeches, before the ge- 
neral uſe of recording abſtract names and things by writing, being 
the beſt and ſafeſt conveyance of the memory of events to Poſterity. 
Conformably to this interpretation of the text, the Hiſtorian on 
his entrance on the tranſaction calls the land of Moriah, to which 


© Deus viſurus, fed etiam quia in tota 114 viſione, hominis eſt videre, Domini, wider: ; 
e propter quam cauſam Deus locum iſtum mox nomine wor:s inſigniebat. Nimirum 
„% Deus Abrahamo id oſtendit, quod Abraham widit & gawiſts eft,” The near relation 
of theſe words of Jeſus to thoſe of Moſes, was too ſtrongly marked to be overlooked 
by this very judicious Critic, though he conſidered the tranſaction in no other light 
than as a Type of the death and paſſion of Jeſus, | 

* Atque hoc illud eſt (fays Father Houbigant) quod memoriz ſempiternæ Abraham 
conſecrabat, cum ita ſubjungeret hodie in monte, Dominus widebtur ; illud Lodir fic acei— 
piens, ut accepit Paulus Ap. illud Davidis, hodie , wocem cus audieritis; quod bedie 
tamdiu durat, quamdiu ſæcula illa durabunt, de quibus Apoſtolus done Jodie cognomina- 
tur, Propterea Abraham non dicit, hodie Dominus widetur. Nam id ſpectaculum nunc 
ſolus videt Abraham, poſtea omnes viſuri ſunt, et ad omnes pertinebit iſtud, v/deb/7zr, 
generatim dium, cum omnes Unigenitum ia monte viderint generis humani victimam 
factam. Nec aliam ſententiam ſeries verborum patitur. Ex qua ſerie illi deviant, qui 
hac verba, dixit enim hodte in monte dominus—Moſ fic narranti attribuunt, proprerea d/itur 
hodic in monte Domini—quaki renarret Moyſes uſurpatum ſua tate proverbium. Nam 
fi fic erit, non jam docebit Abraham, cui huic loco nomen fecerit Dominus /debitur; 
quam tamen nominum notationem in ſacris paginis non omittunt ii, quizumque noe 
mina rebus imponunt. Quod contra plane docebit Abraham, li de ev Moyfis fic 


narrat, vocavit nomen loci hujns, DEUS VIDEBLTUR ; an dixit, in monte Deus videbitur, 
| 2 | - 
Abraham. 


| 
| 


— ———— ͤ ͤ ͤD»—kᷓ—— 2 
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Abraham went with Iſaac (according to Jerom's interpretation), the 
LAV oF vis10N, which ſhews that the words of Jeſus, Abraham 
SAW MY DAY and was GLAD, evidently allude to this extraordinary 
circumſtance ; namely, the diſpoſition of Abraham's mind on the 
occaſion, expreſſed in his memorial of a new name impoſed on the 
ſcene of action; the ancient way of commemorating joyful and happy 
events. In a word, Jeſus ſays, Abraham ſaw his day; and Abra- 
ham, by the name he impoſed upon the mount, declares the ſame 
thing. But as the vis1oN was of a public, not of a private nature, 
he exprefles himſelf in terms which ſignify what mankind in ge- 
neral /hall ſee, not what he himſelf had ſcen THE Lord SHALL 
BE SEEN. From a vague alluſion, therefore, of the words of Jeſus, 
to this hiſtory of the command in general, we have now fixed 
them to the very words of Moſes, to which they more particularly 
refer. 

The ſum then of the Argument is this—Jssvs expreſsly ſays 
that Abraham ſau, and rejoiced to ſee, his day, or the great Sacrifice 
for the fins of mankind by repreſentation—The records of ſacred 
Hiſtory muſt needs verify his aſſertion — But there is no place in 
Scripture which preſents the leaſt traces of this Revelation, except 
the hiſtory of the Command to offer Iſaac. — This hiftory not only 
eaſily and naturally admits of ſuch a ſenſe, but even demands it 
And reciprocally, this ſenſe gives all imaginable light to the Hiſ- 
tory; and removes the greateſt difficulties attending the common 
interpretation of it. Hence, we conclude with certainty, that the 
command to Abraham to offer up his fon was only an INFORMATION 
IN ACTION, which, at Abraham's earneſt requeſt, God was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to give him, of the great ſacrifice of Chrift for the 
Redemption of mankind, The thing to be proved. Two great ends 
ſeem to be gained by this interpretation : The one, to free the 


Command from a ſuppoſed violation of natural Law; The other, 


to ſupport the connexion and dependency between the two Revela- 


tions; for this interpretation makes the hiſtory of the Command. 


a DIRECT 
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a DIRECT Propheſy of Chriſt as Redeemer of the world; whereas 
the common brings it, at moſt, but to a TYPICAL intimation. 
Now the Detenders * of the common interpretation confeſs, that 
« the evidence of direct Propheſies is ſuperiour to that of Types.” 


The only plauſible Objection which can be made to my expla- 


nation, I conceive to be the following“ That what is here ſup- 
„ poſed the principal and proper reaſon of the Command, is not at 
« all mentioned by the ſacred Hiſtorian ; but another, of a dif- 
& ferent nature; namely, the Trial of Abraham's faith and obe- 
% dience. And it came to paſs after theſe things, God did tempt 


& Abraham, and ſaid, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſor: Tſaac— And 


« when the affair is over, the ſame reaſon is again infinuated ;— 


% By myſelf have I fivorn, ſaith the Lord, for becauſe thou haſt dine 
&« this thing, and haſt not witheld thy jon, thine only ſon, that i in bleſ- 
e ſing I will bleſs thee +, Se.“ 


1. To the firſt part of the Objecdion I anfwer, That the know- 


ledge of God's future Diſpenſation in the redemption of mankind 


by the death of his Son, revealed, as a ſingular grace, to the Fa- 
ther of the Faithful, was what could by no means be commu: i- 
cated to the Hebrew People, when Moſes wrote this Hiſtory for their 
uſe; becauſe they being then to continue long under a carnal 
Oeconomy, this knowledge, of the END of Tur Law, would 
have greatly indiſpoſed them to a Diſpenſation, with which (as a 


Schoolmaſter, that was to bring them by degrees, through a harſh 


and rugged diſcipline, to the eaſy yoke of CHRIST) Gop, in his 
infinite wiſdom, thought fit to exerciſe them f., But he who 
does not ſee, from the plain reaſon of the thing, the neceſſity of 
the Hiſtorian's ſilence, is referred, for farther ſatisfaction, to what 
hath been already, and will be hereafter ſaid, to evince the neceſ- 


fity of ſuch a conduct, in other momentous points relating to hat 


future Diſpenſation. 


* Dr. Stebbing. + Gen, Xxxii. 16, 17. 
t See note [TT], at the end of this Book, 
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In the mean time, I give him St. Paul's word for this conduct 
of Moſes, who expreſsly tells us, that he obſcured ſome parts of 
his hiſtory, or put a ver over his face that the Iſraelites might not ſee 
zo the end of that Law which was to be aboliſhed. And what was 
that end, if not the Redemplion of mankind by the death and facri- 
fice of Chriſt ? — Moſes (ſays he) put a veil over his face, that the 
Children of Iſrael could not fledfaſily look to the end of that which is 
aboliſhed, But their minds were blinded : for until this day remai- 
neth the ſame weil untaten away, in the reading of the Old Teſta- 
ment: which veil is done away in CurisT “WU. 

But it may be aſked, perhaps, If ſuch Revelations could not 
be clearly recorded, why were they recorded at all?” For a very 
plain as well as weighty reaſon; that when the fulneſs of time 
ſhould come, they might riſe up in Evidence againſt Infidelity, for 
the real relation and dependency between the two Diſpenſations of 
Moſes and of Chriſt T; when from this, and divers the like inſtan- 
ces it ſhould appear, that the , Diſpenſation could be but wy 
imperfectly underſtood without a reference to the /atter. 

But had not the ſacred Writer deſignedly obſcured this illuſ- 
trious Revelation, by an omiſſion of the attendant circumſtances, 
yet the narrative of ſuch a converſe by action was not, in its nature, 
ſo intelligible or obvious, as that where God is ſhewn conver fing by 
action, to the Prophets, in the ſeveral inſtances formerly given 7. 
And the reaſon is this. Thoſe informations, as they are given to 
the Prophets for the inſtruction of the People, have neceſſarily, in 
the courſe of the hiſtory, their explanations annexed. But the 
information to Abraham being ſolely for his own private conſolation 
(as Dr. Scott expreſſes it above) there was no room for that for- 
mal explanation, which made the commanded actions to the Pro- 
phets ſo clear and intelligible. - Vet, as if I had never ſaid this, 


* 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14. And ſee note [UU], at the end of this Book. 
bi + See note [XX], at the end of this Book. 
| |; 4 See vol, II. p. 405, to 409. 
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Dr. Stebbing tells the world, I make this action of Abraham's 
parallel to thoſe of the Prophets, whereas (ſays he) it differs from 
them all in a very material circumſtance, as they had their ſeveral ex- 
planations annexed, and this had not. But to ſhew by example, as 
well as compariſon, that obſcurity 1s naturally attendant on the 
relation of converſe by action, where the information is for the 
ſake of the Actor only, I ſhall inſtance in a caſe where no obſcu- 
rity was affected by the Hiſtorian. It is the relation of Jacob's 
wreſtling with the Angel *. The Patriarch, on his return from 
Haran to his vative Country, hearing of his brother Eſau's power, 
and dreading his reſentment for the defrauded Birthright, addreſſes 
himſelf for protection in this diſtreſs to the Gop of his Fathers, 
with all humility and confidence. God hears his prayer; and is 
| pleaſed to inform him of the happy iſſue of the adventure, by a 
 fegnificative action: The following night, he has a ſtruggle with 
an Angel, with whom he 1s ſuffered to make his part ſo good, 
that from thence he collected Gov had granted his petition. This 
1s the circumſtance in Jacob's hiſtory which affords ſuch mirth to 
our illiterate Libertines: For this informa!zon by action concerning 
only the Actor, who little needed to be told the meaning of a mode 
of Inſtruction, at that time in vulgar uſe, hath now an obſcurity 
which the Scripture-relations of the ſame mode of information to 
the Prophets are free from, by reaſon of their being given for the 
uſe of the People, to whom they were explained. 

But it may perhaps be aſked, + Why, when e fulneſs of time 
was come, Scripture did not break its long filence, and inſtruct us 
in the principal and proper reaſon of the Command to offer Iſaac ?” 
I anſwer, that it has done ſo. The words of Jeſus are a convincing 
proof. Nay, I might go farther, and ſay that this is not the only 
place where the true reaſon of the Command 1s plainly hinted at. 
The Author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaking of this very 
Command, ſays— By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 


* Gen, xxii. 24, etc, 


Vol., III. Ee e ae 
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Iſaac accounting that God was able to raiſe him up even from the 
dead, from whence alfo be receive him 1N A FIGURE* ; EN HA- 
PABOAH, in a Parable: a mode of information either by words or 
actions, which conſiſts in putting one thing for another. Now, in a 
Writer who regarded this commanded action as a repreſentative in- 
formation of the Redemption of mankind, nothing could be more 
fine or eaſy than this expreſſion. For though Abraham did not 
indeed receive Iſaac reſtored to life after a real diſſolution, yet the 
Son being in this action to repreſent CuRISTH ſuffering death for the 
fins of the world, when the Father brought him ſafe from mount 
Moriah after three days, (during which the Son was in a ſtate of 
condemnation- to death) the Father plainly received him, under the 
character of CHRIS T's Repreſentative, as reſtored from the dead. 
For, as his being brought to the mount, there bound, and laid 
upon the Altar, figured the death and ſufferings of CHRIST, ſo his 
being taken from thence alive, as properly figured CurisT's Re- 
ſurrection from the dead. With the higheſt propriety therefore 
and elegance of ſpeech, might Abraham be ſaid to receive Iſaac 
from the dead in a parable, or in repreſentation +. But the nature 
of the command not being underſtood, theſe words of the epiſtle 
have been hitherto interpreted, to ſignify only that 1/aac was @ type 
of Chriſt, in the ſame ſenſe that the o Tabernacle, in this epiſtle 7, 
is called a Type -r HAPABOAH, that is, a thing deſigned by the 
Holy Spirit to have both a preſent ſignificancy and a future. Which 
amounts but juſt to this, That Abraham receiving Iſaac ſafe from 
mount Moriah, in the manner related by Seripture, he thereby be- 
came a Dye. An ancient Interpretation, as appears from the 
reading of the vulgar Latin—Unde eum & IN PARABOLAM accepit, 
b, for in parabola, as it ought to have been tranſlated conformably to 
the Greek. However I defire it may be obſerved, in corroboration 
of my ſenſe of the Command, that the reſemblance to Chriſt's ſa- 


4 Chap. Xl. ver, 179—19, + See note [YY], at the end of this Book. 
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crifice in all the circumſtances of the ſtory was ſo ſtrong that In- 
terpreters could never overlook the reſemblance, in their comments 
on the paſſage. 

2. To the ſecond part of the Objection, I anſwer thus; It is the 
office of Hiſtory to aſſign the Cauſes of the facts related. In thoſe 
facts therefore, which have ſeveral Cauſes, of which the principal 
cannot be conveniently told, the inferior come in properly to take 
its place. Thus, in the caſe before us; though it be made, I 
preſume, very evident that the principal deſign of the Command 
was to reveal to Abraham, by action inſtead of words, the Redemp- 
tion of mankind ; yet as this was a favour of a very high nature, 
and conferred on Abraham at his earneſt requeſt, it was but fit he 
ſhould approve himſelf worthy of it by ſome proportionable Trial; 
agreeably to what we find in Scripture to be Gop's way of dealing 
with his favoured Servants. On this account, therefore, Gop was 
pleaſed, by the very manner in which this Myſtery was revealed, 
to tempt or try Abraham. Where the making the favour itſelf the 
trial of his deſerving it, hath all that ſuperior elegance and beauty 
which is to be conceived in the Diſpenſations of divine Wiſdom 
only. Now, as the principal reaſon of the Command could not 
be conveniently told by the Hiſtorian, this inferior one of the Trial 
is aſſigned with great truth and propriety Ard it came to paſs after 
theſe things God did tempt Abraham, and ſuid, Take now thy fon, &c. 
And it is to be obſerved, that the very manner of recording this 
reaſon ſhews it to be indeed what we ſuppoſe it; an inferior one. 
For it is not ſaid that God gave this Command in order to try 
Abraham, which expreſſes a principal reaſon ; but that, in giving 
the Command, God did try him, which at moſt only implies an 
inferior one. We have ſaid, that a Trial, when approved, im- 
plied a following reward, Now as there may be more reaſons than 


one for giving a Command, ſo there may be more rewards than 


one © attendant on a Trial, Thus it was in the caſe before us. And 
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it is remarkable that the ſacred Hiſtorian has obſerved the ſame rule 
with regard to the reward of the 'Trial as to the reaſon of the 
Command. The principal and peculiar reward of Abraham's Trial 
here was the revelation - of the myſtery of Redemption : this the 
Hiſtorian could not mention, for the reaſons given above: but be- 
ſides this, Gop rewarded him with a repetition of all the former 


Promiſes. This the Hiſtorian could, and, in purſuance of the 


rules of Hiſtory, does mention :— By myſelf have I ſworn, ſaith 
the Lord, for becauſe thou haſt dane this thing, and haſt not with- 
held thy fon, thine only, fon, that in bleſſing I will bleſs thee, and in 
multiplying, I will multiply thy ſeed as the flars of Heaven, and as 
the ſand which is upon the ſea ſhore ; and thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate 
of his enemies; and in thy feed ſhall all the nations of the earth be. 


bleſſed, becauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice *. 


On the whole, This Objection to. the interpretation, the only 


one I can think of, is ſo far from obſcuring, and weakening, 


that it adds great light and ſtrength unto it. For admitting the 
ſenſe here propoſed, to be indeed the true, we ſee. the Story muſt 
of neceſſity have been told in the very manner we find it to be 
recorded +, | | | 

Before I conclude this part of the Diſcourſe, I ſhall but juſt take 
notice how ſtrongly this interpretation of the Command concludes 
againſt the SociNIANs, for the real ſacrifice of CHRIST, and the. 
proper Redemption of mankind. For if the Command was an in- 
formation by action inſtead of words, the proof conveyed in it is 
deciſive; there being here no room for their evaſion of its being 
a figurative expreſſion, ſince the figurative action, the original of. 


ſuch expreſſion, denotes either a real ſacrifice, or nothing at all. 


* Gen. xxii. ver. 16, & ſeq, 
+ See note [ZZ J, at the end of this Book. 
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II. 


I come now to the other part of this Diſcourſe, viz. to ſhew, 
that the interpretation here given intirely diſſipates all thoſe bluſ- 
tering objoctions which Infidelity hath raiſed up againſt the hiſtoric 
truth of the relation. 


They ſay, ** God could not give ſuch a Command to Abraham, 


becauſe it would throw him into inextricable doubts concerning 
the Author of it, as Whether it proceeded from a good or an evil 
Being. Or if not ſo, but that he might be ſatisfied it came from 
Gop, it would then miſlead him in his notions of the divine At— 
tributes, and of the fundamental principles of Morality, Becauſe, 
though the revocation of the Command prevented the homicide. 
yet the ſpecies of the action commanded not being condemned when 


it was revoked, Abraham and his Family muſt needs have thought 


HUMAN SACRIFICES grateful to the Almighty : for a ſimple re- 


voking was not condemning ; but would be more naturally thought 
a. peculiar indulgence for a ready obedience. Thus, the Pagan fi 
ble of Diana's ſubſtituting a Hind in the place of Iphigenia did not. 


make Idolaters believe that ſhe therefore abhorred Human Sacri- 
fices, they having before been perſuaded of the contrary, from the 


Command of that Idol to offer up the daughter of Agamemnon.” — 
This is the ſubſtance, only ſet in a clearer light, of all their dull. 


cloudy diflertations on the caſe of Abraham ®. 


1. Let us ſee then how this caſe ſtood : Gop had been pleaſed 


through him: and likewiſe to confirm thus promiſe, in a regular 
courſe of ſucceſſive Revelations, each fuller and more explicit than 


to reveal to him his eternal purpoſe of making all mankind bleſſed 


the other. By this time we cannot but ſuppoſe the Father of i 


Faithful muſt, from the nature of the thing, be become very de- 
firous of knowing the manner how thts Bleſſing was to be brougltt 
about: A Myſtery, if we will believe the Author of our Faith, 


See note [AAA], at the end of this Book. 
that 
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that engaged the attention of other holy men, leſs immediately con- 
cerned than Abraham, and conſequently leſs ſtimulated and ex- 
cited by their curioſity: Aud Jesvs !urned 10 bis Diſciples, and 
ſaid privately, Bleſſed are the eyes which ſee the things which ye ſee. 
For I tell you that many Prophets and Kings have DESIRED 10 ſee 
thoſe things which ye ſee, and have not ſcen them, and 10 hear thoſe 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them. But we are 
aſſured, by the ſame authority, that Abraham had, in fact, this 
very defire highly raiſed in him? Abraham. rejoiced to je? my day 
(fays Ixsus), and be ſaw it, and was glad; or rather, He rejoiced 
THAT HE MIGHT SEE, INA IAH; which implies, that the period 
of his joy was in the ſpace between the promiſe made, and the 
actual performance of it by the delivery of the Command ; conſe- 
quently, that it was granted at his earneſt requeſt T. In the ſecond 
place, we ſhall ſhew from the ſame words, that Abraham, at the 
time when the Command was given, KNEW it to be that Revelation 
he had ſo earneſtly requeſted. This 1s of the higheſt importance 
for the underſtanding the true nature of the Command. — Your 
Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day, and he jaw it, and was glad. 
"ACpany 0 Tp Upto 1y&Muacd]o INA IAH T1v ue αε 771 4 2 elde, 
2 gn. We have obſerved that io an, in ſtrict propriety, ſig- 
nifies that he might ſee, The Engliſh phraſe, — o ſee, is equivocal 
and ambiguous, and means either the preſent time, that he then 
did ſee ; or the future, that he was promiſed he ſhould ſee : but the 
original ive id has only the latter ſenſe. So that the text plainly 
diſtinguiſhes two different periods of Joy; the firſt, when it was 
promiſe: he ſhould ſee ; the ſecond, when he adtually ſaw : And it is 
to be obſerved | that, according to the exact uſe of the word, 


Iker. 23, 24. | | | 
+ Thus all the Eaſtern Verſions underſtand it: yr. Cupidus fuit videndi.—Per/. 


Cupidus erat ut videret.— Arab. Exoptavit videre,—hiop, Deſideravit, gaviſus eſt ut 
videret. 1 | 


3} See note [ BBB}, at the end of this Book, 
0 in 
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in &yzaaope is implied the tumultuous pleaſure which the cer- 
tain expectation of an approaching bleſſing, underſtood only in the 
groſs, occaſions; and, in xai that calm and ſettled joy which 
ariſes from our knowledge, in the poſſeſſion of it. But the Tranſ- 
lators, perhaps, not apprehending that there was any time between 
the Grant to ſee, and the actual ſeeing, turned it, he rejoiced io ſee ; 
as if it had been the Paraphraſe of the Poet Nonnus, 


6 nyannt]o D. 


whereas this Hiſtory of Abraham hath plainly three diſtinctꝰ periods. 
The firſt contains Gop's promiſe to grant Abraham's requeſt, when 
he rejoiced that he ſhould ſee; this, for reaſons given above, was 
wiſely omitted by the Hiſtorian : Within the ſecond period was 
the delivery of the Command, with which Moſes's account begins: 
And Abraham's Obedience, through which he ſaw CurisT's day 
and was glad, includes the third“. Thus the Patriarch, we find, 
had a promiſe that his requeſt ſhould be granted; and, in regard to 
that promiſe, an action is commanded, which, at that time, was 
a common mode of information; Abraham therefore muſt needs 
know it was the very information ſo much requeſted, ſo graciouſly 
promiſed, and ſo impatiently expected. We conclude then, on 
the whole, that this Command being only the Grant of an carneſt 
requeſt, and known by Abraham, at the time of impoſing, to be 
fuch Grant, he could not poſſibly have any doubt concerning the 
Author of it. He was ſolliciting the God of Heaven to rev-al to 
him the Myſtery of Man's Redemption, and he received the 11for- 
mation, in a Command to offer Iſaac; a Revelation, that had the 
cloſeſt connection with, and was the fulleſt completion of, the 
whole ſeries of the preceding Revelations. 

2, For, (as we ſhall now ſhew, in anſwer to the ſecond part of 
the objection) the Command could occafion no miſtakes concerning 
the divine Attributes ; it being, as was ſaid, only the conveyance 


* Sce note [CCC], at the end of this Book. 
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of an information by action inſtead of words, in conformity to the 
common mode of converſe in the more early times. This a#iom 
therefore being mere ſcenery, had NO MORAL IMPORT; that is, it 
conveyed or implied none of thoſe inientions in him who com- 
manded it, and in him who obeyed the Command, which go along 
with actions that have a mora/ import *. Conſequently the injunc- 
tion and obedience, in an action which hath no ſuch import, can 
no way affect the moral character of the perſons concerned: and 
conſeqently, this Command could occaſion. no miſtakes concerning 
the divine Attributes, with regard to Gop's delighting in human 
ſacrifices. On the contrary, the.very information conveyed by it, 
was the higheſt affurance to the perſon informed, of God's good- 
will towards man. Hence we ſee. there was not the leaſt occaſion, 
when Gop remitted the offering of Iſaac, that he ſhould /ormally 
condemn human Sacriſices, to prevent Abraham or his family's falling 
into an opinion, that ſuch Sacrifices were not diſpleaſing to him +, 
any more than for the Prophet Ahijah , when he had rent Jero- 
boam's garment into twelve pieces to denote .the enſuing diviſion 
in the tribes of Iſrael, to deliver a moral precept againſt the ſin of 
deſpoiliug, and inſulting our neighbour : For the command having 
no moral import, as being. only an information by action, where one 
thing ſtood for the repreſentative of another, all the conſequence 
that could be deduced from it was only this, that the Son of 


* See note [ DDD], at the end of this Book, 

+ See note [EEE |, at the end of this Book, 

1 And ãt came to pals at that time, when'Jeroboam went out to Jeruſalem, that 
the Prophet Ahijah the Shilonite found him in the way; and he had clad himſelf 
« with a new garment, and they two were alone in the field. And Ahijah caught the 
« new garment. that was on him, and rent it in twelve pieces, and he ſaid to Jero- 
„ boam, Take thee ten pieces, for thus ſaith the Lord the God of Iſrael, Behold I 
will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
„ thee,” 1 Kings xi. 29. The circumſtance of the new garment was not infigni- 
ficant: It was to denote the power of the kingdom at that time in its full ſtrength 
and luſtre. 


God 
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Gop ſhould be offered up for the ſins of mankind : therefore the 
conceptions they had of HUMAN SACRIFICES, aſter the command, 
mult needs be juſt the ſame with thoſe they had before; and there- 
fore, inſtruction, concerning the execrable nature of this Rite, was 
not only needleſs, but altogether beſide the queſtion. 

But this aſſertion that A $CENICAL REPRE3ENTATION HAS NO 
MORAL 1MPORT, having been miſunderſtood by many, and miſre- 
preſented by more, (though nothing, as I then thought, could be 
clearer to men verſed in moral matters) I ſhall beg leave to explain 
myſelf, —He who affirms that a ſcenical repreſentation has no moral 
import, cannot poſſibly be underſtood to mean (if interpreted on 
the ordinary rules of Logic and Common ſenſe) any thing elſe than 
that the repreſentation or the feigned action has none of that /pe- 
cific morality which is in the real action. He can never be ſuppoſed 
to mean that ſuch a repreſentation could never, even by accident, 
give birth to a moral entity, of a different ſpecies ; though it kept 
within, much leſs if it trangreſſed the bounds, of its ſcenical na- 
ture. Give me leave to explain this by an juſtance or two. The 
Tragic ſcene we will ſuppoſe to exhibit a Pagan ſtory, in which 
a lewd Sacrifice to Venus 1s repreſented. Now I ſay this ſcenical 
repreſentation has no moral import, But do I mean by this, that 
there was no immorality of any kind in the ſcene? Far from it. 
I only mean that that Heciſic immorality was abſent, which would 
have exiſted there, had the action been real and not feigned 1 mean 
idolatry. Again, another ſet of Tragedians repreſent the Conſpiracy 
againſt Julius Cæſar in the Senate-houſe. This, I ſay, has 2% 
moral import: for neither could the followers of Cæſar's Cauſe call 
theſe. fictitious Conſpirators, enemies to their Country; nor could 
the warmeſt lovers of liberty call them Patriots. But if in this 
repreſentation, the Actors, inſtead of exhibiting an imaginary aſſaſ- 
ſination, ſhould commit a real one, on the body of the perſonated 
Cæſar, Who ever ſuppoſed that ſuch a dramatic repreſentation eou- 
tinued ſtill to have no moral import? The men Who committed the 

R . | action 
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action dropt their perſonated, and aſſumed their real character, 
being inſtigated by intereſt, malice, or revenge; and only waited 
a fit opportunity to perpetrate their deſigns under the cover of a: 
drama. Here indeed, the parallel ceaſes. The feigned Conſpira- 
tors tranſgreſſed the bounds of a reprefentation : while the real 
death of Iſaac muſt be fuppoſed to make part of the ſcenical repre- 
ſentation, in the Command to Abraham. But it ſhould have been 
conſidered, and was not, that I employed the principle of a feigned 
repreſentation's having no moral import, to free the Command from the 
infidel objection that it was an enjoined ſacrifice ; not from the ob- 
jection of its being an enjoined death, fimply : For a human Sacrifice 
commanded was ſuppoſed to diſcredit Revelation, as giving too 
much countenance and encouragement to that horrid: ſuperſtition ; 
whereas, with regard to a fimple death commanded, to juſtify this, 
I was ready to confide in the common argument of Divines, taken 
from God's ſovereign right over his creatures: Whoſe power could 
inſtantaneouſly repair the loſs, or whoſe goodneſs would abundantly 
reward the act of obedience. Yet the fair and candid Dr. Ruther- 
forth repreſents my poſition. of a fcenical repreſentation's having no 
moral import, to be the ſame with ſaying, that zhough an action be 
ever ſo vile in-itſelf, yet, if it be done to repreſent ſomewhat elſe, it 
Doſes its nature and becemes an indifferent one. Had I the preſump- 
tion to believe, that any thing I could ſay would better his heart” 
or mend his head, I ſhould recommend what. hath been here ſaid 
to his ſerious conſideration. 
3. And now we ſee the weakneſs of the third a laſt part of 
the Objection, which ſuppoſes this Command capable of aftording 
a temptation to tranſgreſs the fundamental principles of the Law of 
Nature: one of which obliges us to cheriſh- and protect our. 
Offspring ; and another, not to injure our Neighbour. For as, by 
the Command, Abraham underſtood the nature of man's Redemp- 
tion; ſo, by the nature of that Redemption, he muſt know how 
the ſcenical repreſentation. was to end. Iſaac, he ſaw, was made 
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the. perſon or repreſentative of Chriſt dying for us : The Son of Gop, 
he knew, could not poſſibly lie under the dominion of the grave. 
Hence he muſt needs conclude one of theſe two things, either that 
Gop would ſtop his hand when he came to give the ſacrificing 
ſtroke : or that, if the Revelation of this myſtery was to be repre- 


ſented throughout in action, that then his Son, ſacrificed under tlie 


perſon of CHRIST, was, under the ſame perſon, ſoon to be reſtorcd 
to life: accounting (as he well might) hat God was able to rajſe 
him up even from the dead, as the Author of the Epiſtle to the He— 
brews *, who ſeems to have been full of the idea here explained, 
aſſures us he did believe. 

Now where was the temptation to violate any Principle of Mo- 
rality in all this? The Law of Nature commands us to cheriſh and 
protect our offspring: Was that tranfgrefled in giving a ſtroke 
whoſe hurt was preſently to be repaired ? Surely no more than if 
the ſtroke had been in viſion. The Law of Nature forbids all in- 
Jury to our Fellow- creature: And was he injured, who, by being 
thus highly honoured, in becoming the repreſentative of the Son 
of God, was to ſhare with his Father Abraham in the rewards of 
his obedience ? But though, as we ſee, Abraham could have no 
ſtruggles with himſelf, from any doubts that he might violate 
Morality in paying obedience to the Command ; yet did the me- 
rit of that obedience, where the natural feelings were ſo alarmed, 
deſerve all the encomiums beſtowed upon it in Holy Writ. For, 
in expreſſing his extreme readineſs to obey, he declared a full 
confidence in the promiſes of Gop. 

From hence we may deduce theſe two corollaries. 

1. That the noble Author of the Characteriſtics hath ſhewn as 
much ignorance as malevolence, when he ſuppoſed that Abraham's 
ſhewing no extreme ſurpriſe on this trying Revelation was trom the 
favourable notion he had of Human Sacrifices, /o common among ſt 


Chap. xi. ver, 19. 
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the inhabitants of Paleſiine and other neighbouring Nations *, For 
we ſee the reaſon, why Abraham, inſtead of being under any ex- 
treme ſurpriſe, was (as Jesvs aſſures us) under an extreme joy, 
was becauſe he underſtood the Command to be a communication 
of that Myſtery in which he had ſo earneſtly requeſted to parti- 
cipate ; and, conſequently, that Iſaac muſt needs, at length, come 
fafe and unhurt from that ſcenical repreſentation, in which he bore 
the principal part. 

2 That Sir John Marſham's ſuſpicion of Abraham's being 
ſtruck by a ſuperſtitious imagination + is as groundleſs, as it is in - 
jurious to the holy Patriarch. Nay, the very examples he gives 
might have ſhewn him the folly of ſuch inſinuations: For, ac- 
cording to his inferences, Human Sacrifices were never offered but 
in caſes of great diſtreſs : Now Abraham was at: this time in a full 
{tate of peace, ſecurity, and affluence. 

Thus, we preſume, it appears that this Command was a mere in- 
formation by action: and that, when regarded in this view, all the 
objections againſt God's giving it to Abraham are abſolutely ener- 
vated and overthrown. | 

For thus ſtands the caſe. If the trial of Abraham's faith and 
obedience were the commanding a real ſacrifice, then was Abraham 
an Agent, and not a bare Inſtrument ;- and then it might be pretended. 
that God commanded an human agent to act againſt humanity, . 
And his right over his Creatures cannot ſolve the difficulty, as 
it may when he employs. a mere inſtrument to perform his Will 
upon them. But if the trial were only the commanding a ſcenical 


® Sce note [FFF], at the end of this Book. 

Ex 1ftis ſatius eft colligere hanc Abrahei tentationem uon faiſ xexcarecſnuimy meaty, 
actionem innovatam ; non recens excogitatam, ſed ad priſtiuos Cananaorum mores deſignatam.' 
Horrendi ſacrificii uſum apud Phenices frequentem indicat: Porphyrius - „ Pheenices, ingquit, in 
„ magnis periculis ex bello, fame, peſtilentia, clariſſimorum aliquem ad id ſuffragiis 
e publicis delectum, ſacrificabant Saturno, Et victimarum talium plena eſt Sancho- 
© niathonis hiſtoria Pheenicice ſcripta, quam Philo. Biblius Græce — eſt eis 
ecto.“ Canon. See. p. 79. | 
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repreſentation, the command had 10 moral import; and conſequently 
Abraham was not put upon any thing morally wrong ; as 1s the 
offering up a human ſacrifice. 

I have tranſcribed into the notes, as I have gone along, ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable Objections my Adverſaries have been able to 
oppoſe to this interpretation of the cOMMAND To ABRAHAM : which, 

I preſume, when fairly conſidered, will be no light confirmation of 
it. But, as I have no notions to advance, not founded in a ſincere 
deſire to find out, and do honour to, Truth, I would by no means- | 
take advantage of an Adverſary's weaknefs to recommend them to W 
the public favour. I hold it' not honeft, therefore, to conceal 
the force of an Objection which I myſelf have to offer, by far more 
plauſible than any that theſe learned Divines have urged againſt it, 
The objection is this, That it is difficult to conceive why a IR- 
CUMSTANCE of ſuch importance to Revelation, which removes. 
one of the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt its truth, and at the ſame 
time manifeſts a REAL CONNEX10N-between the two Diſpenſations 
of it, ſhould never be directly and minutely explained and infiſted 
on by the Writers of the New Teſtament, though Abraham's. 
Hiſtorian might have had his reaſons for concealing it.” Now, to 
my own Objection, I ſuppoſe, I. may have leave to reply, That 
many truths of great importance, for the ſupport of Religion 
againſt Infidelity, were taught by Jeſus to his Diſciples (amongſt 
which, I reckon 7h:s Interpretation to be one) which never came 
down, by their conveyance, to the Church. But being, by the. 
aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, diſcoverable by - thoſe who devote 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the Scriptures with a pure mind, have, . 
for the wiſe ends of Providence (many of which are inſerutable to- 
us) been left for the induſtry of men to find. out: that, as occaſion . | 
required, every Age might ſupply new evidence of God's Truth, . - 
to put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men: and in proportion as the 
Powers of Darkneſs prevailed, ſo might the Goſpel-light break out: 
again with freſh ſplender to curb and repreſs them. In ſupport of 
What! 
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what is here ſaid, I beg the Reader to reflect on what is told us 
by the Evangeliſt, of the. converſation between Jesus (after his 
Reſurrection) and the two Diſciples journeying to Emmaus; where 
their Maſter ſays unto them, O fools, and flow of heart to believe 
all that the Prophets have polen] Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered 
theſe things, and to enter into his glory? And beginning at Mosts, 
and all the Prophets, nE £XPOUNDED UNTO TEM the things con- 
cerning himſ*lſ*. Now, who can doubt but that many things 
were at this time revealed, which, had they been delivered down 
to Poſterity, in Writing, would have greatly contributed to the 
improvement of Euſebius's Evangelical Demonſtration? Yet hath 
Providence thought fit to order matters otherwiſe. But, that the 
Apoſtles uſed, and made a good uſe too, of thoſe ExrosrTIONS, 
long ſince forgotten and loſt, we have great reaſon to believe from 
their amazing ſucceſs in the converſion of the world, by ſuch an 
application of Moſes and the Prophets, to Chriſt. And if I be not 
much deceived, amongſt the Truths thus inforced, Fat, which J 
preſume to have diſcovered in the Command to Abraham, held no 
inferior place, Let the unprejudiced Reader judge. St. Pavur, 
making his Apology before king Agrippa, concludes his Defence 
in theſe words: Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day witneſſing both to ſmall and great, ſaying none other 
things than thoſe which the Prophets and Mosts DID sAx SHOULD 
COME : that CHRIST ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould be the firſt that 
Should riſe from the dead 1. The Greek is rather ſtronger, in pre- 
dicating this circumſtance of Moſes, ——6&y Ts o wpopyra: SN 
KENAGYTWY tyiveolou, KAT MQEHE. Now where, let me aſk, in all 
his Writings, but in the Command to Abraham, is there the leaſt 
trace of any ſuch circumſtance, as that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that 
be ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from the dead? Nor is it to be 
found there, unleſs the Command be underſtood in the ſenſe I have 
given to it. 


* Luke xxiv. ver. 2 8 , 35». 
1 Acts xxvi. ver. 22, 23; and to the ſame purpoſe, chap, xiii, ver, 31. 
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But this is the Rate in which it hath pleaſed Providence to place 
the Church of Chriſt :. With abundant evidence in hand, to ſupport 
itſelf againſt the attacks of Infidelity; yet much of this divine 
Treaſure left ſealed up, to exerciſc our Faith, and (in time of need) 
to excite our Induſtry : for it was not the intent of Providence that 
one of theſe virtues ſhould thrive at the expence of the other ; but 
that Induſtry ſhould as well be rewarded. by a ſucceſsful ſearch, as 
Faith, by peace in believing. Therefore when my learned Adver- 
fary *, in. order, I will believe, to advance the Chriſtian Faith, 
would diſcourage Chriſtian Induſtry, by calumniating, and ren- 
dering ſuſpected what he is pleaſed to call ExyERIMENTS in Reli- 
gion, it is, I am afraid, at beſt but a Zeal without knowledge. In- 
deed, M. Paſcal aſcribes this contempt of experiments to a different 
cauſe.—** Ceux qui ſont capables de inventer ſont rares,“ ſays he. 
&« Ceux qui n'inventent point ſont. en plus grand nombre, & par 
conſequent, les plus fortes; et voila pourquoi, lors que les Inven- 
teurs cherchent la gloire qu'ils meritent, tout ce qu'ils y gagnent, 
c'eſt qu'on les traite de VISION NATIRES.“ It 1s true, if men will 
come to the ſtudy of Scripture with unwaſhen hands, that is, 
without a due reverence for the dignity of thoſe ſacred Volumes, or, 
which 1s as ill, with unpurged heads, that is, heads ſtuffed with. 
bigot-ſyſtems, or made giddy with cabaliſtic flights, they will de- 
ſerve that title which Paſcal, obſerves 1s ſo unjuſtly. given to thoſe. 
who deſerve beſt of the Public. 

But to return to thoſe with whom I have principal concern. I 
make no queſtion but my Freethinking Adverſaries, to whoſe. 

temper and talents I am no ſtranger, will be ready to object, 


I; « That the giving a ſolution of a difficulty in the O. Tef- 
tament by the aſſiſtance of the New, conſidered together as making 
up one intire Difpenſation, is an unfair way of arguing againſt an 


Unbeliever : who ſuppoſing both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Relis- 


* Dr, Stebbing... 
gions | = | 
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gions to be falſe, of conſequence ſuppoſes them to be independent 
on one another; and that this pretended relation was a contrivance | 
of the Authors of the later impoſture to give it ſtrength, by ingraft- | 
ing the young ſhoot into the trunk of an old flouriſhing Superſtition, 
Therefore, will they ſay, if we would argue with ſucceſs againſt 
them, we muſt ſeek a ſolution of their difficulties i in that Religion 
alone, from which they ariſe.” Thus of may ſuppoſe them to ar- 
gue. And J apprehend they will have no reaſon to ſay I have put 
worſe arguments into their mouths than "Tay are accuſtomed to 
employ againſt Revelation. PIO TATE > 
I reply then, that it will admit of no diſpute, but that, if they 
may have the liberty of turning JuparsM and CunISTIANITY into 
two Fantoms of their own deviſing, they will have a very eaſy 
victory over Both. This is an old trick, and has been often tried 
with ſucceſs. By this flight-of-hand bree TyNDAL hath 
written by him dünn Revelation, he hath taken advantage of the 
indiſcretion of ſome late Divines to lay it down as a Principle, that 
Chriſtianity is ONLY a republication of the Religion of Nature : The con- 
ſequence of which is, that CunisTIaniTY and JUDAISM are inde- 
pendent Inſtitutions. But ſure the Deiſt is not to obtrude his own 
Inventions, in the place of thoſe Religions he endeavours to over- 
throw. Much leſs is he to beg the queſtion of their falſity ; as the 
laying it down that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian are two independent 
Religions, certainly 1 is : becauſe Chriſtianity claims many of its nu- 
merous Titles to divinity from and under Judaiſm. | If therefore 
Deiſts will not, yet Chriſtians of neceſſity muſt take their Religion 
as they find it. And if they will remove objections to either Oeco- 
nomy, they muſt reaſon on the Principle of Dependency. And while 
they do ſo, their reaſonings will not only be fair and logical, but 
every ſolution, on ſuch a Principle, will, beſides its determination on 
the particular point in queſtion, be a new proof of the divinity of _ 
Both, in general ; becauſe ſuch a relation, connexion, and depen- 
dency 
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dency between two Religions of ſo diſtant times, could not come 
about by chance, or by human contrivance, but muſt needs be the 
effect of Divine previſion. For a Deiſt, therefore, to bid us re- 
move his objections on the principle of independency, is to bid us 
prove our religion 7rxe on a principle that 4mplies its falſbood; the 
New Teſtament giving us no other idea of Chriſtianity than as of 
a Religion dependent on, connected with, and the completion of 
Judaiſm. 

But now ſuppoſe us to be in this exceſs of complaiſance for 
our Adverſaries; and then ſee whether the ingenuity of their 
acceptance would not equal the reaſonableneſs of their demand, 
Without doubt, were we once ſo foolith to ſwallow their Chimeras 
for the heavenly Manna of Revelation, we ſhould have them amongſt 
the firſt to cry out upon the prevarication. I ſpeak not this at ran- 
dom. The fact hath already happened. Certain advocates of Re- 
ligion, unable to reconcile to their notions of logic, the ſenſe of 
ſome Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, as explained in the app/re 
cations of the Writers of the New, thought it beſt to throw aſide 


the care of the Jewisn RELIGION, (a burden which they could as 


ill bear as the rebellious Iſraclites themſelves) and try to ſupport 
the CHRISTIAN, by proving its divine Original, independently 
and from itſelf alone. Upon this Mr. CoLrins (for I have cho- 
ſen to inſtance in theſe two general dealers in Free- thinking; the 
ſmall retailers of it vaniſhing as faſt as they appear; for who now 
talks of Blount or Coward ? or who hereafter will talk of Srult or 
Morgan? *) that the world may ſee how little they agreed about 
their own principles, or rather how little regard they paid to any 
principles at all; Mr. Collins, I ſay, wrote a book to exclaim againſt 
our ill faith; and to remind us of, and to prove to us, the inſepa- 
rable connexion between the Old and New Teſtament. This was 
no unſeaſonable reproof, howſoever intended, for ſo egregious a folly. 


* See note [GJ], at the end of this Book, 
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J will endeavour to profit by it; and manage this Controverſy on 
their own terms. For whatever prevarication appeared iu the Ob- 
jectors, I conceived they had demanded no more than what they 
might reaſonably expect. But the advantages ariſing to us from 
this management ſoon made them draw back, and retract what 
they had demanded; and now they chicane with us for calling in 
the aſſiſtance of the New Teſtament to repel their attacks upon 
the Old * ; while, at the ſame time, they think themſelves at liberty 
to uſe the aſſiſtance of the Old to overthrow the New. Let the 
Friends of Revelation, however, conſtantly and uniformly hold 
the inſeparable connexion between the two Diſpenſations ; and then, 
let our Enemies, if they will, as they fairly may, take all the ad- 
vantages they fancy they have againſt us, from the neceſſity we 
lie under of ſo doing. | | 
In a word, We give them Judaiſm and Chriſtianity as Religions 
equally from Heaven ; with that reciprocal dependence on each 
other which ariſes between two things bearing the mutual rela- 
tion of foundation and ſuperſtructure. They have it in their choice 
to oppoſe our pretenſions, either by difputing with us that depen- 
dency, or raiſing difficulties on the foot of it. But while they 
only ſuppoſe it viſionary ; and then argue againſt each Religion on 
that ſuppoſition, they only beg the queſtion. And while they do 
that, we keep within the rules of good logic, when we remove 
their objections on that principle of dependency laid down in Scrip- 
ture. This reſtrictive rule of interpretation being however ſtill ob- 
ſerved, That, in explaining any difficulty in the Old Teſtament, 
we never, on pretence of ſuch dependency, forfake the genius and 
manners of the times m queſtion, and ſerve ourſelves of thoſe of 
the later Chriſtian period, as Collins (whether truly or no, let 
Them look to, who are concerned in it) upbraids ſome defenders 


of Chriſtianity for doing. This rule is here, I preſume, obſerved 


See note [HHH], at the end of this Book, 
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with ſufficient exactneſs; the foundation of my interpretation of 
the Command bcing that ancient mode of converſe, ſo much at that 
time in uſe, of conver/ing by actions. 


II. But the Adverſaries of Revelation, how eaſily ſoever they 
may be confuted, are not ſo cafily filenced. They are ready to 
object, that we fly to the old exploded refuge of a TYeE, which the 
Author of the Grounds and Reaſins of the Chriſtian Religion hath 
ſhewn to be viffonary and ſenſeleſs ; the mere illogical whimſy of 
Cabaliſtic Jews. To this I anſwer, | 

1. They are doubly miſtaken. This interpretation is not founded 
in any typical ſenſe whatſoever; the perſon of Iſaac on the Mount 
being no more a Type of Chriſt than the ſix letters that compoſe the 
name are a Type of him ; but only an arbitrary mark to ſtand for 
the idea of Chri/?, as that word does. So that their cry againſt 
Types, whatever force it may have, does not at all affect this in- 
terpretation. 

2. But, ſecondly, I ſay, A TyPE is neither vifonary, nor ſenſeleſs, 
notwithſtanding the diſgrace which this mode of information hath 
undergone by the mad abuſes of Fanaticiſm and Superſtition. On 
the contrary, I hold to it be a juſt and reaſonable manner of denoting 
one thing by another : not the creature of the imagination, made 
out of nothing to ſerve a turn ; but as natural and appoſite a figure 
as any employed in human converſe. For Types aroſe from that 
original mode of communication, the conver/ing by actions: the dit- 
ference there is between theſe two modes of information being 
only this, that, where the action is ſimply Sgnificative, it has ud no- 
ral import : For example, when Ezekiel is bid to fave his Ce rd, 79 
weigh the hair in balances, to divide it into three parts, to burn one, lo 
firike another with a knife, and to ſeatter the third part in the wind &, 
this action having 20 moral import is merely ſignificative of infor- 
mation given, But when the Iſraelites are commanded to take a 


® Rookie W-2, 3: 
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mal. lamb without blemiſh, and the whole aſſembly of the congregation 
to kill it, and to ſprinkle the blood upon the door-pofts *, this action 
having a moral import as being a religious Rite, and, at the fame 
time, repreſentative of ſomething future, is properly Hpical. Hence 
aroſe the miſtake of the Interpreters of the Command to offer Iſaac. 
Theſe men ſuppoſing the action commanded to have a moral import, 
as being only for a trial of Abraham's faith; and, at the ſame 
time, ſeeing in it-the moſt exact reſemblance of the death of CHRIST, 
very. wrongly concluded that action to be 7ypical which was 
merely fignificative: and by this means, leaving iu the action a 
moral import, ſubjected it to all thoſe cavils of infidelity, which, 
by taking away all moral import, as not belonging to it, are here 
entirely evaded. | 

But it being of the higheſt iinportance to Revelation in general, 
and not a little conducive to the ſupport of our arguments for the 
Divine Legation of Moſes in particular, to ſhew the logical truth 
and propriety of Types in action, and Secondary ſenſes in ſpeech, I 


ſhall take the preſent: opportunity to fift this matter to the bottom. 


For having occaſionally ſhewn, in ſeveral parts of the preceding 
Diſcourſe, that the references in the Law to the GosPEL are in 
typical repreſentations, and ſecondary ſenſes ; and the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity depending on the real relation (which is to be diſcovered by- 
ſuch references) between the two Diſpenſations, it will be incum- 
bent on me to prove the logical truth and propriety. of -TYPEs in 
action, and SECONDARY SENSES in ſpeech. 

And I enter on this ſubject with the greater pleaſure, as one of 
the moſt plauſible books ever written, or likely. to be written, 
againſt Chriſtianity is intirely levelled! at them. In this enquiry” 
I ſhall purſue the ſame method I have hitherto taken with unbe- 
heving Writers; examine only the grounds and principles on which. 
they go; and having removed and overthrown theſe, in as few 
words as I am able, leave the ſuperſtructure to ſupport itſelf, as it may. 


* Exad. xii, 5, 6, 7. 
SECT. 
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TTFUHE book I ſpeak of is intitled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” written, as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, by Mr. Collins; a Writer, whoſe dexterity in the 
arts of Controverſy was ſo remarkably contrafted by his abilities in 
reaſoning and literature, as to be ever putting one in mind of 
what travellers tell us of the genius of the proper Indians, who, 
although the verieft bunglers in all the fine arts of manual opera- 
tion, yet excel every body in flight of hand and the deluſive feat 
of activity. 

The purpoſe of his book is to prove that Jesvs was an im— 
poſtor: and his grand argument ſtands thus,—** Jesvs (as he 
ſhews) claims under the promiſed Mefhah of the Jews; and pro- 
poſes himſelf as the Deliverer prophefied of in their ſacred Books; 
yet (as he attempts to ſhew) none of theſe Propheſies can be under- 
ſtood of Ixsus but in a ſecondary ſenſe only; now a ſecondary ſenſe 
(as he pretends) 1s fanatical, chimerical, and contrary to all ſcho- 
laſtic rules of interpretation: Conſequently, Jesus not being pro- 
pheſied of in the Fewiſh Writings, his pretenſions are falſe and 
groundleſs.” —His conclufion, the reader ſees, ſtands on the joint 
ſupport of theſe two Propoſitions, That there is no Fewiſh Prophecy 
which relates to Ixsus in a primary ſenſe ; and That a ſecondary ſenſe 
is enthufiaſtical and unſcholaflic. If either of theſe fail, his phantom 
of a concluſion finks again into nothing. 

Though I ſhall not omit occaſionally to confute the firſt, yet it 
is the falſhood of the ſecond I am principally concerned to expoſe — 
That there are Jewiſh prophecies which relate to Jesvs in their 
direct and primary ſenſe, hath been proved with much force of 
reaſon and learning; But, that ſecondary Prophecies are not enthu- 
ſiaflical and unſcholaſtic, hatn not been ſhewn and inſiſted on, by 


the Writers on this queſtion, with the ſame advantage. The truth: 
is, 
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113, the nature. of a DOUBLE SENSE in Prophecies hath been ſo little 
ſcen or enquired into, that ſome Divines, who agree in nothing elſe, 
have yet agreed to ſecond this aſſertion of Mr. Collins, and with 
the ſame frankneſs and confidence to pronounce that a double ſenſe is 
indeed enthuſiaſtical and unſcholaſtic. To put a ſtop therefore to 
this growing evil, ſown firſt by Socixus, and ſince become fo 
peſtilent to Revelation, is not amongſt the laſt purpoſes of the fol- 
1owing diſcourſe, | 


IJ. It hath been ſhewn, that one of the moſt ancient and ſimple 
Modes of human converſe was communicating the - conceptions by 
an expreſſive AcTIoNn. As this was of familiar uſe in Civil matters, 
it was natural; to carry it into Religious. Hence, we ſee God 
giving his inſtructions to the Prophet, and the Prophet delivering 
God's commands to the People in this very manner. Thus far the 
nature of the action, both in civil and religious n, is exactly 
the ſame. 

But in Religion it ſometimes. happens -that - a ST ANDING Infor- 
mation is neceſſary, and there the Action muſt be continually re- 
peated: This is done by holding out the particular Truth (thus to 
be preſerved) in a religious Rite. Here then the Action begins to 
change its nature; and, from a mere ſignificative mark, of ouly 
arbitrary import like words or letters, becomes an action of moral 
zmport, and acquires the new name of TYPE. Thus Gop, intend- 
ing to record the future ſacrifice of CHRIST in Action, did it by 
the periodic Sacrifice of a /amb without blemiſh, This was not merely 
and ſo DIRECTLY ſignificazive of CHRIST (like the Command to 
Abraham); but being a religious Rite and ſo having a moral import, 


it was typical, though NOT DIRECTLY ſignificative, of him. The 


very ſame may be ſaid of the Temporal rewards of the Law; 
they were properly ipical of the Spiritual rewards of the Goſpel, 

and had a miral import of their own, as being the real ſanction of 
the Law. 


Again, 
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Again, It hath been ſhewn “, how, in the gradual cultivation 
of Speech, the expreſſion by Action was improved and refined into 
an ALLEGORY or Parable; in which the words carry a double 
meaning; having, beſides their obvious ſenſe which ſerves only for 
the Envelope, one more material, and hidden. With this figure of 
ſpeech all the moral writings of Antiquity abound. But when this 
figure is transferred from Civil uſe to Religious, and employed in 
the writings of inſpired Men, to convey information of particular 
circumſtances in two diſtin& Diſpenſations, to a people who had 
an equal concern in both, it is then what we call a bouBLE SExSRH; 
and undergoes the very ſame change of its nature that an expreſſive 


action underwent when converted into a Type ; that is, both the 


meanings, in the DOUBLE SENSE, are of moral import; whereas in 
the Allegory, one only of the meanings is ſv : And this (which 
ariſes out of the very nature of their converſion, from Civil to Re- 
ligious matters) is the only difference between expreſſive actious and 
TYPES; and between allegories and DOUBLE SENSES. 

From hence it appears, that as TYyyEs are only religious expreſſive 
Actions, and DOUBLE SENSEs only religious Allegories, and neither 
receive any change but what the very manner of bringing thoſe 
Civil figures into Religion neceſſarily induces, they muſt needs have, 
in this their tralatitious ſtate, the ſame LOGICAL FITNESS they 
had in their natural T. Therefore as expreſſive Actions, and Allegg- 
ries, in Civil diſcourſes, are eſteemed proper and reaſonable modes 
of information, ſo muſt TS and DOUBLE SENSES in Religious; 
for the end of both is the ſame, namely, COMMUNICATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. The conſequence of this is, that Mr. Collins's pro- 
poſition, that 4 ſecondary or double ſenſe is enthuſiaſtical and unſcha= 
laſtic (the neceſſary ſupport of his grand Argument) is entirely 
overthrown. 


* In the preſent volume, p. 135, 136. 
+ See note [III], at the end of this Book, 


This 
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This is the true and ſimple origin of TYPEs and DOUBLE SENSES; 
which our Adverſaries, through ignorance of the riſe and progreſs 
of Speech, and unacquaintance with ancient Manners, have inſo- 
lently treated as the iſſue of diſtempered brains, and the hs of 
Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts, 


II. Having thus ſhewn their /ogical propriety, or that they are 
rational Modes of information, I come now to. vindicate their Re- 
i ſious uſe, and to ſhew that they are well ſuited to ht Religion 
in which we find them employed. An Objection which, I con- 
ceive, may be made to this uſe, will lead us naturally into our 
Argument. The objection is this: “ It hath. been ſhewn , that 
theſe oblique Modes of converſe, though at firſt invented out of 
neceſſity, for general information, were employed, at length, to a 
myſterious ſecretion of knowledge 5 which though it might be expe- 
dient, uſeful, and even neceſſary both in civit. MATTERS and in 
FALSE RELIGION, could never be ſo in MORAL MATTERS, and in 
THE TRUE RELIGION; for this having nothing to hide from any of 
its followers, Types and Double ſenſes (the ſame myſterious convey- 
ance of kndwledge in Sacred matters, which Alegoric words or 
Actions are in Civil) were altogether unfit to be employed in it.“ 

To this I anſwer, The IRWIsEH RELIGION, in which theſe Types 
and Secondary ſenſes are to be found, was given to one ſingle People 
only; juſt as the CHRISTIAN is offered to all Mankind: Now the 

Chriſtian, as Mr. Collins + himſelf labours to prove, profeſſes to 


* In the preſent volume, p. 135, & ſeq. 

+ ** Chriſtianity is founded on Judaiſin, and the New Teſtament on the Old; and 
„ JEsvs is the perſon ſaid in the New Teſtament to be promiſed in the Old, under 
©« the character of the Mess1An of the Fexvs, who, as ſuch only, claims the obedience 
„and ſubmiſſion of the world, Accordingly it is the defign of the authors of the 
«© New, to prove all the parts of Chriſtianity from the Old Teſtament, which is ſaid 
„to contain the a]. of eternal life, and to repreſent IEsus and his apoſtles as fulfilling 
© by their miſſion, doctrines, and works, the predictions of the Prophets, the hiſtorical 
« parts of the Old Teſtament, and the .Jewiſh Law; which laſt is expreſly ſaid 
«to propheſy of, or tefftify Chriſtianity,” Grounds and Reaſons, &c. p. 4, 5+ 
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be grounded on the Jewiſh. If therefore Chriſtianity was not only 


profeſſedly, but really grounded on Judaiſm (and the ſuppolition is 
ſtrictly logical in a defence of Types and Double ſenſes, whoſe reality 
depends on the reality of that relation) then Judaiſm was preparatory to 
Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity the ultimate end of Judaiſm : But it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that there ſhould be an intire fence concerning 


this ultimate Religion during the preparatory, when the notice of 


it was not only highly proper, but very expedient: 1. firſt, to 
draw thoſe under the preparatory Religion, by juſt degrees to the 


ultimate; a proviſion the more neceſſary, as the nature and genius 


of the two Religions were different, the one carnal, the other ſpi- 
ritual: 2. ſecondly, to afford convincing evidence to future Ages 
of the truth of that Ultimate Religion; which evidence, a circum- 


ſtantial prediction of its advent and nature ſo long before hand, 
effectually does afford“. The Ultimate Religion therefore muſt 


have had ſome notice given of it, in the Preparatory : and nothing 
was better fitted for this purpoſe than the hyperbolical genius of 
the Eaſtern Speech. Thus, when Iſaiah ſays, Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a ſon is given, and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder : 
And his name ſhall be called, Wonderful, Counſellor, The Mighty God, 


the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace, Mr. Collins obſerves, 


it is the eaſtern hyperbole which prevents our ſeeing that a Jewiſh 
Monarch is literally and directly ſpoken of. Should we allow 
this, yet we ſtill ſee, that ſuch a language was admirably fitted 
to connect together the firſt and ſecond Senſes : the hyperbole be- 


coming a ſimple ſpeech, when transferred from a Jewiſh Monarch to 


the monarch of the world. 

Our next inquiry will be, i what manner this notice muſt needs 
be given. Now the nature of the thing ſhews us it could not be 
directly and openly ; ſo as to be underſtood by the People, at the 
time of giving : becauſe this would have defeated God's interme- 
diate purpoſe ; which was to-train them, by a long diſcipline, under 


ot See note [KKK], at the end of this Book, 
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his preparatory Diſpenfation. For, this being a Religion founded 
only on !emporal Sanctions, and burdened with a minute and tireſome 
Ritual, had the People known it te be only preparatory to another, 
founded on better Promiſes and eaſier Obſervances, they would 
never have born the yoke of the Law, but would have ſhaken off 
their ſubjection to Moſes before the fu/neſs of Time had brought their 
ſpiritual Deliverer amongſt them; as, without this knowledge, 
they were but too apt to do, on every imaginary proſpect of ad- 
vantage. But St. CHRYSOSTOM will inforce this obſervation with 
more advantage. Had the Jews (ſays he) been taught from the 
beginning that their Law was temporary and to have an end, 
they would have certainly deſpiſed it. On this account, it ſeemed 
„ good to the divine Wiſdom to throw a veil of obſcurity over the 
* Prophecies which related to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation *.“ This 
information, therefore, was to be delivered with eaution; and: 
- conveyed under the covert language of their preſent Oeconomy. 
Hence aroſe the fit and neceſſary uſe of TYPEs and SECONDARY- 
SENSES, For the only ſafe and: laſting means of conveyance were. 
their PUBLIC RITUAL, and the WRITINGS OF THE PROPHETS. And. 
a Speaking action, and an Allegoric ſpeech, when thus employed, 
had all the ſecrecy that the occaſion required. We have obierved, 
that in the fimpler uſe of ſpeaking by Action, the Action itſelf hath 
no moral import and fo, the information having but one moral 
meaning, that which it conveys is clear and intelligible. But 
where a Rite of Religion is uſed for this Speaking action, there the 
action hath. a moral import; and ſo the information having two 
moral meanings, that which it conveys is more obicure and myſ- 
terious. Hence it appears that this mode of ſpeaking by action, 
: | called a TYPE, is exactly fitted for the information in queſtion. 
Juſt ſo it is again with the sEcoN DARY SENSE : In the mere allegory, 
the repreſenting image has no moral import: in the ſecondary 


* Homilia prima, De prophetarum obſcuritate.. 


Senſe, 
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Fenſe, for a contrary reaſon {which the very term imports), the 
Tepreſenting image hath a moral import; and fo, acquires the ſame 
fitting obſcurity with information by Types. For the zypical Ritual, 
and the double Prophecy, had each its obvious ſenſe in the preſent 
nature and future fortune of the Jewiſh Religion and Republic. 
And here we are eaſily led into the eſſential difference (ſo much to 
the honour of Revelation) between the Pagan Oracles or Prophe- 
<ies, and the Jewiſh. The obſcurity of the Pagan aroſe from the 
ambiguity, equivocation or jargon OF EXPRESSION ; the obſcurity of 
the Jewiſh from the figurative repreſentation oF THINGS, The Firſt 
(independent of any other Religion) proceeded from ignorance of 
Futurity z the Latter, dependent on the Chriſtian, proceeded from 
the neceſſity that thoſe to whom the Prophecies were delivered 
ſhould not have too full a knowledge of them. 

Dr. Middleton, indeed, would fain perſuade us, that the Oracles, 
or, as he chuſes to call them, the Prophecies of the Pythian Apollo, 
were neither better nor worſe, but exactly of the ſame abſurd con- 
ſtruction with the Sripture Prophecies. He would hardly venture 
to controvert what I have ſaid of their logical fitneſs and propriety, 
as a mode of information in the abſtract, becauſe this would ſhew 
Him ignorant of the nature and progreſs of human converſe. Much 
-leſs, I ſuppoſe, would he ſay, that this mode of information was 
not ſuited to the genius of the Jewiſh Religion; ſince he owns that 


to be only a preparatory Syſtem calculated to open and to prepare 


the way for one more perfect; and conſequently, that it muſt be 
ſo contrived as to connect, and at the ſame time to hide from the 
vulgar eye, the two parts of the Diſpenſation, and the relation they 
have to one another. Now there is no conceivable way of doing 


this but by Hes and ſecondary ſenſes, What then occaſioned this 
inſult upon them? That which ſupports all our free Writers in 


their contemptuous treatment of Religion, their miſtaking the 


ABUSE of the thing for the thing iTstLF; and giving the interpre- 
Hhha tations 
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tations of men, or the Doctrines of Churches, for Articles of faith 
or Scripture hiſtory. What hath been here ſaid will ſhow the 
extreme weakneſs of this ingenious man's parallel between the 
Scripture. Prophecies and the Oracles of the Pythian Apollo.— 
„ The PROPHECIES of the Pythian Apollo (ſays he) were indeed 
& obſcure, equivocal and ambiguous, admitting not only different 
& but contrary ſenſes ; ſo that the character here given of the Scrip- 
&« ture Prophecies was. undoubtedly true of them, ht na event 
& could reſtrain them to one determinate ſenſe, when they were ori- 
&« ginally capable of many. For if the obvious ſenſe failed, as 
it often did, to. the ruin of thoſe who acted upon it, there was 
e another always in reſerve, to ſecure the veracity of the Oracle: 
« till this very character of its ambiguous and znigmatical ſenſes, 
* confirmed by conſtant obſervation, gradually ſunk its credit, and 
finally detected the impoſture *. The prophecies of the Pythian 
Apollo were obſcure, equivocal and ambiguous. And this (ſays he) 
was the character of the Scripture Prophecies. Juſt otherwiſe, as is 


' ſeen above. Scripture Prophecies were ob/cure; but the obſcurity 


aroſe neither from eguivocation nor ambiguity (which two qualities 
roceed from the EXPRESSION): but from the figurative repreſentation 
of THINGS, So that the obſcurity, which the Pythian Oracle and 
the Scripture Prophecies had in common, ariſing from the moſt 


different grounds, the character given of the Oracles, that no event 


could reftrain them to one determinate ſenſe «vhen they were originally. 
capable of many, by no means belongs to the Scripture Prophecies, 


whatever the men he writes againſt (who appear to know as little 


of the DOUBLE SENSE of Prophecies as himſelf) might imagine. 
For though equivocal and ambiguous EXPRESSION may make a ſpeech 
or writing, where the objects are unconfined, capable of many. 
ſenſes, yet a figurative repreſentation of THINGS can give no 
more ſenſes than z#wo to the obſcureſt Prophecy. Hence it will. 


* Examination of the Biſhop of London's Diſcourſes on Prophecy, &. p. 89, 90. 
follow, 
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follow, that while the expedient in ſupporting the Pythian Oracles, 
by having a ſenſe always in reſerve to ſatisfy the inquirer, 2vou/d 
gradually fink their credit, and finally detect the impoſture ; the diſ- 
covery of a SECONDARY SENSE of Prophecy, relative to the com- 
pletory Diſpenſation, will neceſſarily tend to confirm and eſtabliſh 
the dieine origin of Scripture Prophecy. 

Such was the wonderful ceconomy of divine Wiſdom, in con- 
necting together two dependent Religions, the parts of one grand 
Diſpenſation: by this means, making one preparatory of the other; 


and each mutually to reflect light upon the other. Hence we ſee. 


the deſperate humour of that learned man, though very zealous 


chriſtian *, who, becauſe moſt of the prophecies relating to Jesvs, . 
in the Old Teſtament, are of the nature deſcribed above, took it 
into his head that the Bible was corrupted by the enemies of JEsus. 


Whereas, on the very ſuppoſition of a mediate and an ultimate 
Religion, which this good man held, the main body of Prophecies 


in the Old Teſtament relating to the New muſt, according to all 
our ideas of fitneſs - and expediency, needs be prophecies with a 


DOUBLE SENSE. But it is the uſual ſupport of folly to throw its 
diſtrefles upon knavery. And thus, as we obſerved, the Mahome- 
tan likewiſe, who pretends to claim under the Jewith religion, not 


finding the doctrine of a future flate of. rewards and puniſhments in 
the Law, is as poſitive that the Jews have corrupted their own - 


ſcriptures in pure ſpite to his great Prophet +. 


HI. Having thus ſhewn the reaſonable uſe and' great expediency 
of theſe modes of ſacred information, under the Jewiſh: Oeconomy ; 
the next queſtion is, Whether they be indeed there. This we ſhall 


endeavour to ſhew. — And that none of the common prejudices 


may lie againſt our reaſoning, the example given ſhall be of TYrgs 
and DOUBLE SENSES employed even in ſubjects relating to the 


* diſpenſation only. 


* Mr. Whiſton, | See note [LLL), at the end of this Book, 


I. The. 
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1. The whole ordinance of the paſſover was a TYPE of the re- 
demption from Egypt. The ſtriking the blood on the fide-poſts, the 
eating fleſh with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, and. in a poſ- 
ture of departure and expedition, were all ſignificative of their bon- 
.dage and deliverance. This will admit of no doubt, becauſe the 
Inſtitutor himſelf has thus explained the Type.—And thou ſhalt ſhew 
thy fon, (ſays he) in that day, ſaying, This is done becauſe of that 
which the Lord did unto me, when I came forth out of Egypt. And 
it ſhall be a ſign unto thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial between 
thine eyes; that the Lord's law may be in thy mouth. For with a 

ſtrong hand hath the Lord brought thee out of Egypt. Thou ſhalt 
therefore Reep this ordinance in hrs ſeaſon from year to year *. As 

therefore it was of the genius of theſe holy Rites to be Tyþi- 
cal or ſignificative of God's paſt, «preſent, and future diſpen- 
fations to his people, we cannot in the leaſt doubt, but that 
Moſes, had he not been reſtrained by thoſe important conſiderations 

_ explained above, would have told:them that the ſacrifice of the lamb 
without blemiſh was a-Type, a ſign or memorial of HE DEATH or 
CuRIsT., 

2. With regard to POUBLE-SENSES, take this inſtance from Joel: 
who, in his prediction of an approaching ravage by Locufts, fore- 
tels likewiſe, in the ſame words, .a ſucceeding deſolation by the 

Aſſyrian army. For we are to obſerve that this was Goß's method 
both in warning and in puniſhing a ſinful people. Thus, when 
the ſeven nations for their exceeding wickedneſs were to be extermi- 
nated, Gop promiſes his choſen people to ſend Hornets before them 
which ſhould drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite from 
before them. Now Joel, under one and the ſame Prophecy, con- 

tained 


. Exod. xiii, 8, & ſeq, 

4 + Exod, xxiti. 23. This, the author of the book called the Wiſdom of Solomon” 

1 | admirably paraphraſes ;— ** For it was thy will to deſtroy by the hands of our fathers 
both 
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tained in the firſt and ſecond Chapters of his book, foretels, as we 
fay, both theſe plagues ; the /ocu/!s in the primary ſenſe, and the 
Aſſyrian army in the fecondary—** Awake, ye drunkards, and weep 
« and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, becauſe of the new wine, for it is 
« cut off from your mouth. For a nation 1s come up upon my 
land, ſtrong and without number; whoſe teeth are the teeth of a 
7e lion, and he hath the cheek-teeth of a great lion. He hath 
laid my vine waſte, and barked my ſig-tree; he hath made it 
4% clean bare, and caſt it away, the branches thereof are made 
„ white—The field is waſted, the land mourneth ; for the corn is 
« waſted: The new wine is dried up, the oil languiſheth. Be ye 
«aſhamed, O ye huſband-men : Howl, O ye vine-dreflers, for the 
& wheat and for the barley ; becauſe the harveſt of the field is pe- 
& riſned *,—Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and found an alarm in 


% my holy mountain. Let all the inhabitants of the land tremble :- 


&« for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. A day 


4 of darkneſs and of gloomineſs, a day of clouds and of thick 


« darkneſs, as the morning fpread upon the mountains: a great 


«© people and a ftrong, there hath not been ever the like -A fire de- 
e voureth before them, and behind them a flame burneth : The 


« land is as the garden of - Eden before them, and behind them a 


© both thoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land, whom thou hatedſt for doing moſt odious 


«works of witchcrafts, and wicked facrifices; and alſo thoſe mercileſs murderers of 


children, and devourers of man's fleſh, and the feaſts of blood, with their prieſts out 


&« of the midſt of their idolatrous crew, and the parents that killed, with their own 


& hands, fouls deſtitute of help: That the land which thou eſteemedſt above all other 
might receive a worthy colony of Gop's children. Nevertheleſs even he thou ſpa- 


« redſt as men, and did/? ſend waſps, forerunners of thine hoſt, to deſtroy them by little and 


little. Not that thou waſt unable to bring the ungodly under the hand: of the 


— 


« righteous in battle, or to deſtroy them at once with crack beaſts, or with one rough 
„word: But executing thy judgments upon them by little and little, thou gaveſt them 
i place of repentance, not being ignorant that they were a naughty generation, and 


that their malice was þred in them, and that their cogitation would never be changed.“ 


Chap. xii. ver. 3, & ſeq. 
* Chap, 1, ver. 5, & leq, 


» deſolate 
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„ deſolate wilderneſs, yea, and nothing ſhall eſcape them. The 
appearance of them is as the appearance of horſes, and as horſe- 
* men ſo ſhall they run. Like the noiſe of chariots on the tops of 
& mountains ſhali they leap, like the noiſe of a flame of fire that 
« devoureth the ſtubble, as a ſtrong people ſet in battle array. 
„ Before their face the people ſhall be much pained: all faces ſhall 
« gather blackneſs. They ſhall run like mighty men, they ſhall 
e climb the wall like men of war, and they ſhall march every one 
% on his ways, and they ſhall not break their ranks; neither ſhall 
& one thruſt another, they ſhall walk every one in his path: and 
«© when they fall upon the ſword, they ſhall not be wounded. 
„They ſhall. run to and fro in the city: they ſhall run upon the 
„wall, they ſhall.climb up upon the houſes : they ſhall enter in 
at the windows like a thief, The earth ſhall quake before them, 
„ the heavens ſhall tremble, the ſun and the moon ſhall be dark, 
% and the ſtars ſhall withdraw their ſhining *,” 

The fine converſion of the ſubjects is 3 The prophecy 
is delivered in the firſt-chapter,—Awake, ye drunkards, &c. and re- 
peated in the ſecond Blot ye the trumpet in Zion, &c. In the firſt 
chapter, the Locus rs are deſcribed as a people; — For a nation is 
come up upon my land, firong and without number. But, that we 
may not be miſtaken in the PRIMARY ſenſe, namely the plague of 
locuſts, the ravages deſcribed are the ravages of inſects: They Jay 
waſte the vine, they bark the fig- tree, make the branches clean bare, 
and wither the corn and fruit- trees. In the ſecond chapter, the 
hoſtile PEOPLE are deſcribed as /ocufts :'—As THE MORNING SPREAD 
UPON THE MOUNTAINS. The appearance of them is As the appear- 
| ance of horſes, and as horſemen ſo ſhall they run, as a flrong people 
3 fet in battle array. They ſhall run LIKE mighty men, they fhall climb 
the wall L1KE men of war. But that we may not miſtake the 
SECONDARY ſenſe, namely the invaſion of a foreign enemy, they 
are compared, we ſee, to a mighty army. This art, in the contexture 


* Chap, ii. ver. 1 to 11, 


ok 
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of the Prophecy, is truly divine; and renders all chicane to evade 
a double ſenſe ineffectual. For in ſome places of this Prophecy, 
dearth by inſeds muſt needs be underſtood ; in others, deſolation by 
war. So that both ſenſes are of neceſſity to be admitted. And 
here let me obſerve, that had the Commentators on this Prophecy 
but attended to the nature of the double ſenſe, they would not have 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſo embarraſſed ; nor have ſpent ſo much 
time in freeing the Prophet from an imaginary embarras (though 
at the expence of the context) on account of the ſame Prophecy's 
having in one part that ſignification primary, which, in another, is 
Secondary. A circumſtance ſo far from making an inaccuracy, that 
it gives the higheſt elegance to the diſcourſe ; and joins the 72s 
ſenſes ſo cloſely as to obviate all pretence for a diviſion, to the in- 
jury of the Holy Spirit. Here then we have a DouBLE SENSE, not 
ariſing from the interpretation of a ſingle verſe, and ſo obnoxious to 
miſtake, but of a whole and very large deſcriptive Prophecy. 

But as this ſpecies of double prophecy, when confined to the events 
of one ſingle Diſpenſation, takes off the moſt plauſible objectiou to 
primary and ſecondary ſenſes in general, it may not be improper to 
give another inſtance of it, which ſhall be taken from a Time 
when one would leaſt expect to find a double prophecy employed, I 
mean, under the Goſpel- Diſpenſation. I have obſerved, ſomewhere 
or other, that the OgconomMy oF GRACE having little or nothing 
to hide or to ſhadow out, like the Law, it had ſmall occaſicn for 
typical Rites or Celebrations, or for Prophecies with a double ſenſe; 
and that therefore they are not to be expected, nor indeed are 
they to be found, under the Goſpel, | 

Yet the example I am about to give is an illuſtrious exception 
to this general truth. The explanation of this example will rectify 
a great deal of embarras and miſtake concerning it, and, at the 
ſame time, ſupport the general Truth. The Prophecy I mean, is 
that in which Jeſus foretels his FIRsT and sECOND COMING IN 
JupGmEenT, not only under the ſame ideas, but in one and the 

Vol. III. N | ſame 
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fame Prediction, as it is recorded, in nearly the ſame terms, by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke; though omitted by St. John, for the 
reaſon hereafter to be given. | 

But to comprehend the full import of this Prophecy, it will be 
proper to conſider the occaſion of it. Jeſus, after having warmly 
upbraided the Scribes and Phariſees, whom he found in the Temple, 
with their ſuperſtitious abuſes of the Law ; with their averſion to- 
be reformed ;—and their obſtinate rejection of their promiſed Meſ- 
fiah ; left them with a dreadful denunciation of the ruin“ then 
hanging over their Civil and Religious Policy. His Diſciples who 
followed him through the Temple, greatly affected with theſe threats, 
and yet poſſeſſed with the national prejudice of the Eternity of the 
Law, pointed, as he paſſed along, at the Temple Buildings, and 
deſired him to obſerve the ſtupendous ſolidity and magnificence of the 
Work. As much as to ſay, Here are no marks of that ſpeedy 
deſtruction which you have juſt now predicted: on the contrary, 
this mighty Maſs ſeems calculated to endure till the general diſſo- 
lution of all things.“ To which, Jeſus, underſtanding their thoughts, 
replied, that in a very little time here ſbould not be left one ſtone upon 
another, of all the wonders they ſaw before them. And from 
thence takes occaſion to propheſy of the ſpeedy deſtruction of the 
jewiſh Nation. But as the bare prediction of the ruin of that 
tplendid Oeconomy would be likely to ſcandalize theſe carnal- 
minded. men, while they ſaw nothing erected in its ſtead, by their 
Meſſiah and Deliverer, it ſeemed good to divine Wiſdom. to repre- 
ſent this deſtruction under the image of their Meſſiah's coming to 
execute judgment on the devoted City, and of his raiſing a new 
Occonomy on its ruin; as was done by the eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian Policy +. 


Aut yet, as this was to be unattended with the circumſtances of 


exterior. grandeur, He relieves the picture of the Church-militant, 


Matt xxin. Mark xil. 34. Luke xvi, 25. 


1 See Julian, or a Diſcourſe concerning his attempt to rebuild the Temple. 


creed 
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erected on his coming To JUDGE JERUSALEM, with all the ſplen- 
dours of the Church triumphant, which were to be diſplayed at his 
ſecond coming ro JupGE ThE WorLD. And this, which was ſo 
proper for the ornament, and uſeful for the dignity of the Scene, 
was neceſſary for the completion of the Subject, which was a full 
and entire view of the Diſpenſation of Grace. Thus, as Jon r 
in one and the ſame deſeription had combined the previous 
ravages of the Locuſts with the ſucceeding devaſtations of the 
Aſſyrians, ſo here, Jesvs hath embroidered into one Piece the 
intermediate judgment of the Jews, and the final judgment of 
mankind “. 

Let us now ſee what there was in the nolions and language of the 
Jewiſh People, that facilitated the eaſy introduction of the ſecondary 
ſenſe; and gave the ſtyle, which was proper to that ſenſe, an ex- 

preſſive elegance when applied to the primary. 

The Jews, beſotted with their fancied Eternity of the Law, had 
entertained a notion that the deſtruction of Jeruſalem was to be 
immediately followed with the deſtruction of the World. This 
made the cloſeneſs in the connexion between the primary and ſecon- 
dary ſenſe of the deſcriptive prophecy, eaſy and natural; and as it 
made the two deſtructions ſcarce dividual, fo it left no room to diſ- 

tinguiſh, in any formal manner, between the rt and ſecond com- 
ing in Judgment. 

The old prophetic language was of equal uſe and advantage to 
inter weave the two ſenſes into one another, which the notion here 
mentioned had drawn together and combined. The change of 
Magiſtracy, the fall of Kingdoms, and the revolutions of 3tates, are 
deſcribed, in the old language of inſpiration, by diſaſters in the 
Heavens, by the fall of Stars, and by eclipſes of the greater Lu- 
minaries. This admirably ſerved the purpoſe of conveying both 


events under the ſame ſet of images; indeed, under one and the 


* Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii, Luke xxi. 
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ſame deſcription ; namely, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem in the 
FIGURATIVE ſenſe; and the deſtruction of the world in the LiTE- 
RAE, — The ſun ſhall be darkened, and the moon fall not give bir light : 
and the flars of heaven fhall fall, and the powers that are in heaven 


ſhall be ſhaken. And they ſball fee the Son of man — in the Cloud 


with great power and glory *. 

So that we ſee, the repreſentation of a double fonſe in this Pro- 
phecy hath all the eaſe, and ſtrength, and art, which we can con- 
cetve poflible to enter into a ſacred information of this nature. And 
the cloſe contexture of its. parts is ſo far from obſcuring any thing 
in the two great correlative pictures, portrayed upon it, that it ſerves 
to render each more diſtin, and better defined. Different indeed: 
in this from moſt of the Jewiſh Prophecies of the ſame kind : And 
the reaſon of the difference 1s obvious. In the Jewiſh Prophecies, 
the ſecondary ſenſe, relating to matters in another Diſpenſation, was 
of neceſſity to be left obſcure, as unſuitable to the knowledge of 
the time in which the Prophecy was delivered. Whereas the fr/# 
and ſecondary ſenſes of the Prophecy before us, were equally ob- 
jective to the contemplation of Chriſt's Diſciples ;. as the two capi- 
tal parts of the Diſpenſation to which they were now become 


ſubject. 


But it will be faid,. * That before all this pains had been taken to 
explain the beautzes of the double ſenſe, we ſhould have proved the 
exiſtence of it; ſince, according to our own account of the matter, 
the magnificent terms employed, which are the principal mark. of 


a SECONDARY ſenſe, are the common prophetic Language to ex- 


preſs the ſubje& of the yxIMary : And becauſe, when Jeſus, in 
tew words, repeats the ſubſtance of this Prophecy to the High- 
Prieſt, on the like occaſion for which he delivered it at large to His 
Diſciples, he deſcribes the deſtruction of Jeruſalem in thoſc high 
terms from whence the SECONDARY ſenſe is inferred : for when 
Jeſus was accuſed of threatening, or of deſigning to deſtroy the 
Temple, and was urged. by the High-Prieſt to make his defence, 


* Mark xii, 24— 26. Matt, xxiv, 29, 30. 


he 
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he ſays—Hereafter ſhall ye ſee the Son of man ſitting on the right hand 


of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven * ; which words the 
context neceſſarily confines to his coming in judgement on Jeru- 
falem.” | 

To this I anſwer, That it was not for fear of being put to the 
proof that it was taken for granted, that this Prophecy had a double 
ſenſe, a primary and a ſecondary ; becauſe it is only quoting a paſ- 
ſage or two in it, to ſhew that it muſt neceſſarily be confefled to 
have both. 

1. That Jeſus propheſies of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, appears 
from the concluding words recorded by all the three Evangeliſts 
Verily, I fay unto you, that tals GENERATION Mall not paſs away 
till ALL theſe things be done or Juljilled + Hence, by the way, let 
me obſerve, that this fulfilling in the primary ſenſe being termed 
the fulfilling all, ſeems to be the reaſon why St. John, who wrote 
his Goſpel after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, hath omitted to re- 
cord this Prophecy of his Maſter. 


2. That Jeſus at the ſame time ſpeaks of the deſtruction of the 


World, at his coming to judge it, appears likewiſe from his own 


words recorded by the ſame Evangeliſts But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man; no not the Angels of heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father 1. For if the Whole be to be underſtood only of one 


ſmgle event, then do theſe two texts expreſsly contradi& one ano 
ther; the firſt telling us that the event ſhould come to paſs near 
the cloſe of that very generation ; the latter tclling us that the time 
is unknown to all men, nay even to the Angels and to the Son: 


himſelf ;—then does the laſt quoted text expreſsly contradict the 


Prophecy of Daniel &, that very Prophecy to which Jeſus all the 


Way refers; for in that prophecy, the day and hour, that is, the 
preciſe time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, is minutcly forctold.. 


* Matt, xxvi. 04, Mark xiv. 62. Luke xxii. 6g, 
+ Matt. xxiv. 34, Mark xiii. 30. Luke xxi. 32, 
1 Mark xiii. 32. S$ Chap. vii. 13, 14. 


Hence 
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Hence it follows that this famous Prophecy hath indeed a pougLE 
r NSE, the one primary, and the other, ſecondary. 

It is true, the infant-Church ſaw the deſtruction of the world fo | 
plainly foretold in this Prophecy as to ſuffer an error to. creep into 3 ] 
it, of the ſpeedy and inſtant conſummation of all things. This, 3 
St, Paul found neceſſary to corret—New:T beſeech you, ſays he, that 
ye be not ſoon ſhaken in mind, or troubled, as that the day of Chrift is 
at hand, &c. * And it was on this account, I fuppoſe, that St. 
Luke, who wrote the lateſt of the three Evangeliſts, records this 
Prophecy in much lower. terms than the other two, and entirely 
. omits the words in the text quoted above, which fixes the ſecondary 
ſenſe of the Prophecy that day and hour, &c. 

If St. Paul exhorted his followers not to be ſhaken-in mind on this 
account; his fellow-labourer, St. Peter, when he had in like man- 
ner reproved the coffers, who ſaid, where is the promiſe of his coming? 
went {till further, and, to ſhew his followers that the Church was 
to be of long continuance here on earth, explains to them the na- 
ture of that evidence which future times were to have of the truth 

of the Goſpel ; an-evidence even ſuperior to that which the primi- 
tive times enjoyed of MIRACLES:+; Me have alſo a more ſure word 
of PROPHECY ; whereunto-ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
which ſhineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-flar , 
ariſe in your hearts |. This evidence of pRoPHEcCY is juſtly qualified 
4 more ſure word 8, when compared to MIR ACLEs, whoſe demon- 
ſtrative evidence is confined to that age in which the power of them 
was beſtowed upon the Church: whereas the prophecies here meant, 
namely, thoſe of St. Paul and St. John ||, concerning the GREAT 
APOSTACY, were always fulfilling even to the laſt conſummation 
x of all things; and ſo, affording this demonſtrative evidence to the 
men of all generations, 


* 2 Theſſ. ii. ver. 1. & ſg. 

+ 2 Ep. Peter, chap. 1. ver. 17. 1 Ver. 19. 

$ Bee, more firm, conſtant, and durable, 

| See Sir Iſaac Newton on the Prophecies, c. i. of his Obſervations upon the Apoca- 
_ i lyple of St. John, | . 
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However, if from this prophecy the firſt Chriſtians drew a wrong 
concluſion, it was not by the fault of the Divine Prophet, but their 
own. Jewiſh Tradition might at firſt miſlead the followers of Jeſus 
to believe that the deſtruction of the World was very ſoon to follow 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem : But theſe men ſoon put off Tradition, 
with the Law: And Scripture, which was then recommended to 
them as their only ſtudy, with the DouBLE $SENsEs with which it 
abounds, might eaſily have led them to a ditin#0n of times in this 
Prophecy, a Prophecy formed, as they muſt needs fee, upon the 
ancient models. 

But as Providence is always educing good out of evil (though 
neither for this, nor any other reaſon, 1s evil ever connived at by 
the diſciples of Chriſt, as appears from the conduct of St. Paul, 
juſt mentioned above) this error was fruitful of much ſervice to 
truth. It nouriſhed and increaſed a ſpirit of piety, ſeriouſneſs, and 
charity, which wonderfully contributed to the ſpeedy propagation 
of the Goſpel. 

Before I conclude, let me juſt obſerve (what I have always prin- 
cipally in view) that this explanation of the Prophecy obviates all 
thoſe impious and abſurd inſinuations of licentious men, as if Jeſus 
was led either by craft or enthuſiaſm, either by the gloomineſs of 
his own ideas, or by his knowledge of the advantage of inſpiring 
ſuch into his Followers, to propheſy of the ſpeedy deſtruction of 
the World. 

But by ſtrange ill fortune even ſome Believers, as we have ob— 
ſerved, are come at length to deny the very exiſtence of du /in/es 
and ſecondary prophecies. A late writer hath employed fome pages to 
proclaim his utter diſbelief of all ſuch fancies. I ſhall tak: the 
liberty to examine this bold rectifier of prejudices : not for auy 
thing he hath oppoſed to the Principles here laid down; for I 
dare ſay theſe were never in his thoughts; but only to ſhew that 
all he hath written is wide of the purpoſe: though, to fay the 
truth, no wider than the notions of thoſe whom he oppoles ; men 
who contend for 'I ypes and Secondary ſenfes in as extravagant a. 

way 
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way as he argues againſt them; that is, ſuch who take a handle 


from the doctrine of d;uble ſenſes to give a looſe to the extravagances 


of a vague imagination : conſequently his arguments, which are 
aimed againſt their very being and /e, hold only againſt their abuſe. 
And that abu/e, which others indeed have urged as a proof againſt 
the uſe, he ſets himſelf to“ confute: a mighty undertaking ! and 
then miſtakes his reaſoning for a confutation of the 2. 

His Argument againſt doub/e ſenſes in Prophecies, as far as I un- 
derſtand it, may be divided into two parts, 1. Replies to the rea- 
ſoning of others for double ſenſes. 2, His own reaſoning againſt 
them. With his Replies I have nothing to do (except where 
ſomething of argument againſt the rea/ity of double ſenſes is con- 
tained) becauſe they are replies to no reaſonings of mine, nor to 
any that I approve. I have only therefore to conſider what he hath 
to ſay againſt the thing itſelf. 

1. His firſt argument againſt more ſenſes than one, is as follows 
— Suppoſing that the opinion or judgement of the Prophet or 
« Apoſtle is not to be conſidered in matters of Prophecy more than 
the judgement of a mere amanuenſis is, — and that the point is not 
« what the opinion of the amanuenſis was, but what the znditer 
* intended to expreſs; yet it muſt be granted, that if God had any 
« yiews to ſome remoter events, at the ſame time that the words 


« which were uſed were equally applicable to, and deſigned to ex- 


& preſs, nearer events: thoſe remoter events, as well as the nearer, 


„ were in the intention of Gop : And if both the nearer and re- 


% moter events were equally intended by God in any Propofition, 
& then the LITERAI. SENSE OF THEM IS NOT THE ONE NOR THE 
« OTHER SINGLY AND APART, BUT BOTH TOGETHER mult be the 
full meaning of ſuch paſlages +.” 

Auen the literal ſonſe of them is not the one nor the other fingly 
and apart, but both of them together, & c. i. e. if both together make 


* The Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed Religion, diſtinctly con- 
ſiclered, p. 221. by Dr. Sykes. 


4 Page 219. 8 
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up but one /iteral ſenſe, then there is neither a ſecondary nor a double 
ſenſe : and ſo there is an end of the controverſy. A formid: ble 
Adverſary truly! He theatens to overthrow the thing, and gives 


us an argument againſt the propriety of the name. Let him but 
allow his adverſaries that a nearer and a remoter event are both the 


ſubjects of one and the ſame Prediction, and, I ſuppoſe, it will be 


indifterent to them whether he call it, with them, a Prophecy of a 
double and figurative ſenſe, or they call it, with him, a Prophecy of a 
ſingle literal ſenſe: And he may be thankful for ſo much complai- 
ſance ; for it is plain, they have the better of him even in the pro- 
priety of the name. It is confeſſed that Gov, in theſe predictions, 
might have views to nearer and remoter events: now theſe nearer 
and remoter events were events under two different Diſpenſations, 
the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian. The Prediction is addreſſed to the 
Jews, who had not only a more immediate. concern with the 
firſt, but, at the time of giving the Prophecy, were not to be let 
into the ſecrets of the other : Hence the Prediction of the nearer 
event was properly the /eral or primary ſenſe, as given for the 
preſent information of Gop's Servants; and the more remote event 
for their future information, and ſo was as properly the ſecandary 
ſenſe, called with great propriety fgurative, becauſe conveyed under 
the terms which predicted the nearer event. But I hope a fir/t and 
a ſecond, a literal and a figurative, may both together at leaſt make 
up a DOUBLE SENSE. SELDEN underſtood this matter better, when 
he ſaid, The Scripture may have more ſenſes beſides the /;tera!, 
& becauſe Gop underſtands all things at once; but a man's writing 
ce has but one true ſenſe, which is that which the author meant 
„when he writ it “.“ ©} | 


2. His ſecond argument runs thus, — “ Worps are the ſigns of 


„our thoughts, and therefore ſtand for the ideas in the mind of 


him that uſes them. If then words are made uſe of to ſignify 

«© two or more things at the ſame time, their ſignificancy is really 

e loſt, and it is impoſſible to underſtand the real certain intention 
._. able Talk 

Vor.. III. Kkk | & of 
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&« of him that uſes them. Were Gop therefore to diſcover any 
« thing to mankind by any written Revelation, and were he to- 
4 make uſe of ſuch TERMS as ſtand for ideas in mens minds, he 
* muſt ſpeak to them ſo as to be underſtood by them. They muſt 
& have in their minds the ideas which God intended to excite in 
them, or elſe it would be in vain to attempt to make diſcoveries 
„of his Will; and the TERMS made uſe of muſt be ſuch as were 
„ wont to raiſe ſuch certain ideas, or elſe there could be no written 
„Revelation. The true fenſe therefore of ANY PASSAGE of Scrip- 
„ ture can be but ons ; or if it be ſaid to contain more ſenſes than 
one, if ſuch multiplicity be not revealed, the Revelation becomes 
„ uſeleſs, becauſe unintelligible *.“ 

Men may talk what they pleaſe of the obſcurity of Writers who. 
have 7wo ſenſes, but it has been my fortune to meet with it much. 
oftner in thoſe who have none. Our Reaſoner has here miſtaken 
the very Queſtion, which is, whether a Scripture ProrosrIT:oN 
(for all Prophecies are reducible to Propoſitions) be capable of two 
ſenſes; and, to ſupport the negative, he labours to prove that . 

' WORDS OR TERMS can have but one.— F then woRDs are made uſe a 
of to fignify two ar more THINGS at the ſame time, their fignificancy E: 
7s really I-t—ſuch TERMS as tand for ideas in mens minds TERM 
made uſe of muſt be fuch as are wont to raiſe ſuch certain ideas All 
this is readily allowed; but how wide of the purpoſe, may be ſeen 
by this inſtance : Jacob ſays, I will go down into Sheol unto my ſon 
mourning, Now if $HEOL fignify in the ancient Hebrew, only tlie 
Grave, it would be abuſing the TERM to make it ſignify likewiſe, 
with the vulgar Latin, in infernum, becauſe if worDs (as he ſays) 
be made to ſignify two or more things at the fame lime, their. fignificancy 

( is 1%. But when this PROPOSITION of the Pſalmiſt comes to be 
interpreted, Thou wilt not leave my foul in Hell [SukoL] neither 
wilt thou ſuffer thy holy one to ſee corruption ; though it literally fig- 
nifies ſecurity from the curſe of the Law upon tranſgreflors, - viz. 


* Page 222, 223. 


1nmature 
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immature death, yet it is very reaſonable to underſtand it in a ſpi- 
ritual ſenſe, of the reſurrection of Cur1sT from the dead; in wu. ich, 
the words or /erms tranſlated Sou! and Hell, are left in the meaning 
they bear in the Hebrew tongue, of Body and Grave. 

But let us ſuppoſe our Reaſoner to mean that a PROPOSITION is 
not capable of two ſenſes, as perhaps he did in his confuſion of 
ideas, for notwithſtanding his expreſs words to the contrary, before 
he comes to the end of his argument, he talks of he true ſenje of 
ANY PAS-AGE being but one; and then his aſſertion muſt be, That 
if one Propeſicion have two Senſes, its ſignificancy is really loft ; and 
that it is impoſſible to underſtand the real certain intention of him that 
uſes them; conſequently Revelation will become uſeleſs, becauſe unin- 
telligible. 


Now this I will take the liberty to deny. In the following in- 


ſtances a ſingle Propoſition was intended by the writers and ſpeakers 
to have a double ſenſe. The poet Virgil ſays, 


—* Talia, per clypeum Volcani, dona parentis 
« Miratur : rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet, 
&© ATTOLLENS HUMERO FAMAMQUE ET FATA NEPOTUM X.“ 


The laſt line has theſe z72v0 ſenſes : Firſt, that Æneas bore on his 
ſhoulders a ſhield, on which was engraved a prophetic picture of 
the fame and fortunes of his poſterity : Secondly, that under the 

protection of that piece of armour he eſtabliſhed their fame and 
fortunes, and was enabled to make a ſettlement in Latium, which 
proved the foundation of the Roman empire +. 
Here then 1s a double ſenſe, which, I believe, none who have any 
taſte of Virgil will deny. The preceding verſe introduces it with 
great art, 

| «© Miratur, rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet:“ 

and prepares us for ſomething myſterious, and hid behind the Jetter. 
* Kneid. lib, viii. in fin. 
+ See note [ MMMJ, at the end of this Book. 
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On Peter's refuſing to eat of clean and unclean meats promiſ- 
cuouſly, in the viſion preſented to him, the Holy Spirit ſays, Mat 
Go hath cleanſed that call not thou common *, The ſingle propo- 
ſition is, That which God hath cleanſed is not common or impure ; but. 
no one who reads this ſtory can doubt of its having this double 
ſenſe : 1. That the diſlinetion between clean and unclean meats was to 
be aboliſhed. 2. And That the Gentiles were to be called into the 
church of ChRISrT. Here then the true ſenſe of theſe PassAGEs is 
not ne, but : and yet the intention or meaning is not, on this 
account, the leaſt obſcured or loſt, or rendered doubtful. or un- 
intelligible. 

He will ſay, perhaps, „that the very nature of the ſubjeR, in 
both caſes, determines the two ſenſes here explained.” And does, 
he think, we will not ſay the ſame of double ſenſes in the Prophecies ? 
But he ſeems to take it for granted, that Judaiſm and Chriſtianity 
have no kind of relation to one another: Why elſe would he bring, 
in diſcredit of a double ſenſe, theſe two verſes of Virgil: 


3 


Hi motus animorum, atque hec certamina tanta 
„ Pulveris exigui jactu compoſta quieſcunt.!” 


On which he thus deſcants—The words are determinate and clear. 
— Suppoſe now a man. having occaſion to ſpeak of intermitting fevers: 
and the ruffle of a man's ſpirits, and the eaſy. cure of the diſorder by 
pulverized bark $, &c:—To make this pertinent, we muſt ſuppoſe. 
no more relation between the fortunes of the Jewiſh Church and. 
the Chriſtian, than between a battle of Bees, and the !umult of the. 
animal Spirits : if this were not his meaning,” it will be hard to 
know what was, unleſs to ſhew his happy talent at a parody. 

But as he ſeems to delight in claſſical authorities, I will give 
him one not quite ſo abſurd - Where he himſelf ſhall confeſs, that a 
double meaning does in fact run through one of the fineſt Odes of. 
| Antiquity. Horace thus addrefles a crazy ſhip in which his friends 
had embarked for the Ægean fea: 


* Acts x. 15. DP Page 225. O 55 
| navis, 
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O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus! ©o quid agis ? fortiter occupa 
Portum : nonne vides ut 
. Nudum remigio latus *, &c. 


In the firſt and primary ſenſe, he deſcribes the dangers of his friends 
in a weak unmanned veſſel, and in a tempeſtuous ſea : in the ſecon- 
dary, the dangers of the Republic in entering into a new civil 
war, after all the lofles and diſaſters of the old. As to the ſecon- 
dary ſenſe, which is ever the moſt queſtionable and obſcure, we 
have the teſtimony of early Antiquity delivered by Quintilian : As 
to the primary ſenſe, the following will not ſuffer us to doubt of. 
it: 

Nuper ſolicitum quæ mihi tædium, 

Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 

Interfuſa nitentes 
Vites æquora Cycladas. 


But there being, as we have ſhewn above, two kinds of allegories; 
(the firſt, v/z. the proper allegory ; which hath but one real ſenſe, . 
becauſe the literal meaning, ſerving only for the envelope, and 
without a moral import +, is not to be reckoned 3 the ſecond, . 
the improper, which hath 7wo, becauſe the literal meaning is of 
moral import ; and of this nature are Prophecies with a double ſenſe) - 
and the Critics on Horace not apprehending the different natures 
of .theſe two. kinds, have engaged in very warm conteſts. The 
one fide ſeeing ſome parts of the Ode to have a neceſſary relation 
with a real ſhip, contend for its being purely hiſtorical; at the 
head of theſe is Tanaquil Faber, who firſt ſtarted this criticiſm, 
after fifteen centuries peaccable poſſeſſion of the Allegory : the other 
ſide, on the authority of Quintilian, who gives the ode as an ex- 
ample of this figure, will have it to be purely allegorical, Whereas. - 
it is evidently both one and the other; of the nature of the ſecond. 


Hor. Od, lib. i. Od. 14. + See above, p. 369. 
And 
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kind of allegories, which have a double ſenſe; and this double ſenſe, 


which does not in the leaſt obſcure the meaning, the learned reader 
may ſce, adds infinite beauty to the whole turn of the Apoſtrophe. 


Had it been purely Hiſlorical, nothing had been more cold or trifling ; 


had it been purely allegorical, nothing leſs natural or gracious, on 
account of the enormous length into which it is drawn, — Ezekiel 


has an allegory of that ſort which Quintilian ſuppoſes this to be, 


(namely, a proper allegory with only one real ſenſe } and he manages it 
with that brevity and expedition which a proper allegory demands, 
when uſed in the place of a metaphor. Speaking of Tyre under 
the image of .a Ship, he ſays, Thy Rowers have brought thee into 


great waters: the eaſl-wind hath broken thee in the midſi of the Seas *. 
But ſuppoſe the Ode to be both 5/orical and allegorical, and that, 
under his immediate concern for his Friends, he cotiweyed his more 
diſtant apprehenſions for the Republic; and then there appears ſo 
much eaſe, and art, and dignity in every period, as make us juſtly 
eſteem it the moſt finiſhed compoſition of Antiquity. 

What is it then which makes the double ſenſe fo ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd in, Hi motus animorum, &c, and fo noble and rational in, O 
Navis referent, &c. but this, That, in the latter cafe, the ſubject 


of the to ſenſes had a cloſe connexion in the 1iNTERESTs oF THE | 
WRITER ; in the former, none at all? Now that which makes 
two ſenſes reaſonable, does, at the ſame time, always make them 
inielligible and obvious. But if this be true, then a double ſenſe in 


Prophecies muſt be both reaſonable and intelligible : For I think no 
Believer will deny that there was the cloſeſt connexion between 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſyſtems, in the Diſpenſations of the Holy 


Spirit.— This will ſhew us, with what knowledge of his ſubje& the 


late Lord Bolingbroke was endowed, when he endeavoured to 
diſcredit Types and Figures by this wiſe obſervation, „That 


« Scripture Types and Figures have No MoRE RELATION TO 


* Chap. xxvii. ver. 26. 
| te the 
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the things ſaid to be typified, than to any thing that paſles 


„ now in France *.“ 
3. His next argument runs thus“ If Gop is diſpoſed to reveal 
% to mankind any truths—he muſt convey them in ſuch a manner 


e that they may be underſtuod—if he ſpeaks to men, he muſt 


„ condeſcend to their infirmities and capacities-—-Now if he were 


to contrive a Propoſition in ſuch a manner—that the ſame Pro- 


« poſition ſhould relate to ſeveral events; the conſequence would 
& be, that as often as events happened which agreed to any Pro- 
e poſition, ſo often would the Revelation be accompliſhed. But 
« this would only ſerve to increaſe the confuſion of men's minds, 
« and never to clear up any Prophecy: No man could ſay what 
„ was intended by the ſpirit of God: And if MAN x events were 


intended, it would be the ſame thing as if No event was. intended 


«at all +,” 


I all along ſuſpected he was talking againſt what he did not 


underſtand. He propoſed to prove the abſurdity of a-d5ub/e or ſe— 


eondary ſenſe Jof Prophecies ; and now he tells us of Many ſenſes; 


and endeavours to ſhew how this would make Prophecy uſeleſs. But 
ſare he ſhould have known, what the very phrate itſelf intimates, 
that no prophetic Propoſition is pretended to have more than Two 
ſenſes : And farther, that the ſubje& of each is ſuppoſed to relate 
to b connected and ſucceſſive Diſpenſations: which is ſo far from 
creating any confuſion in men's minds, or making a Prophecy ujclejs, 
that it cannot but ſtrengthen and confirm our belief of, and give 


double evidence to, the divinity of the Prediction. On the con- 


trary, he appears to think that what orthodox Divines mean by a 
ſecond ſenſe, is the ſame with what the Scotch Prophets mean vy 


a ſecond fight ; the ſeeing one Wits after another as long as the 


imagination will hold out. 


4. His laſt Argument is“ Nor is it any ground for fach a ſup- 
« poſition, that. the Prophets being Ful. L. or THE IDEAs of the 


Works, vol. III. p. 306. | + Page 226, | See p. 221. 
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% Meffah, and his glorious kingdom, MADE USE oF IMAGES taken 
i from thence, to expreſs the points upon which they had occation 
eto ſpeak. From whenceſ.ever they took their ideas, yet when 
«they ſpoke of preſent facts, it was preſent facts only that were 
eto be underſtood. Common language, and the figures of it, and 
«the manner of expreſſion; the metaphors, the hyperboles, and all 
«the uſual forms of ſpeech, are to be conſidered : And if the occa- 
ſions of the expreſſion are taken from a future fate, yet ſtill the 
«.Propolition is to be interpreted of that one thing to which it is par- 
«ticularly applied“. 

Orthodox Divines have ſupported the reaſonableneſs and proba- 
bility of double ſenſes by this material Obſervation, that the inſpired 
Writers were full of the ideas of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. That is, 
there being a cloſe relation between the Chriſtian and the Jewiſh, 
of which the Chriſtian was the completion, whenever the Prophets 
ſpoke of any of the remarkable fortunes of the one, they interwove 
with it thoſe of the other. A truth, which no man could be ſo 
hardy to deny, who believes, 1. That there is that relation between 
the-two Religions: and 2. That theſe inſpired men were let into 
the nature and future fortunes of both. See now in what manner 
our Author repreſents this obſervation. I is no ground, ſays he, 
for a double ſenſe, that the Prophets were full of the ideas of a Meſſiah 
and his glorious kingdom, and made uſe of images taken from thence ; 
[that is, that they enobled their ſtyle by their habitual contempla- 
tion of magnificent ideas.] For (continues he) whenceſoever they 
took their ideas, when they ſpoke of preſent facts, preſent facts alone 
were to be underſtood. Common language and the figures of it, &c,— 
Without doubt, from ſuch a fulneſs of ideas, as only raiſed and 
enobled their ſtyle, it could be no more concluded that they meant 
future facts, when they ſpeak of preſent, than that Virgil, be- 
cauſe he was full of the magnificent ideas of the Roman grandeur, 
where he ſays, Priami Imperium — Divum Domus, Ilium, & Ingens 


* Page 227, 
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gloria Teucrorum, meant Rome as well as Troy. But what is all 
this to the purpoſe ? Orthodox Divines talk of a fulneſs of ideas 
ariſing from the Holy Spirit's revealing the mutual dependency and fu- 
ture fortunes of the two Diſpenſations ; and revealing them for the 
information, ſolace, and ſupport of the Chriſtian Church: Aud 
Dr. Sykes talks of a fulneſs of ideas got nobody knows how, and 
uſed nobody knows Why, —70 rajſe (I think he ſays) their ſtyle 
and enoble their images. Let him give ſome good account of this 
repreſentation, and then we may be able to determine, if it be 
worth the trouble, whether he here put the change upon himſelf 
or his readers. To all this Dr. Sykes replies, „It was no anſwer, 
„to ſhew that there are allegories and allegorical interpretations, for 
„ theſe were never by me denied.“ Exam. p. 363. Why does 
he tell us of his never denying a/legories, when he is called upon 
for denying ſecondary ſenſes ? Does he take theſe things to be %- 
ferent ? If he does, his anſwer is nothing to the purpoſe, for he is 
only charged, in expreſs words, with denying ſecondary ſenſes. 
Does he take them to be the /ame ? He muſt then allow ſecondary 
ſenſes; and ſo give up the queſtion ; that is, retract the paſſages 
here quoted from him. He is reduced to this dilemma, either 
to acknowledge that he firſt writ, or that he now anſwers, to no 
purpoſe “. 

From hence, to the end of the chapter, he goes on to examine 
particular texts urged againſt his opinion ; with, which I have at 
preſent nothing to do: firſt, becauſe the proper ſubject of this 
ſection is the general nature only of types and double ſenſes : and 
ſecondly, becauſe what room I have to ſpare, on this head, 1s for 
a much welcomer Gueſt, whom I am now returning to, the original 
author of theſe profound reaſonings, Mr. Cor.Lins himſelf, 


* gee note [NNN], at the end of this Book, 
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'We have ſhewn that zypes and ſecondary” ſenſes are rational, lo- 
gical, and ſcholaſtic modes of information: that they were expe- 
dient and highly uſeful under the Jewiſh- Oeconomy: and that 
they are indeed to be found in the Inſtitutes of the Law and the 
Prophets. But now it will be objected, “that, as- far as relates 
to the Jewiſh Oeconomy, a double ſenſe may be allowed; becauſe 
the future affairs of that Diſpenſation may be well ſuppoſed to oc- 
cupy the thoughts of the Prophet; but it is unreaſonable: to make 
one of the ſenſes relate to a different and remote Diſpenſation, 
never ſurely in his thoughts. For the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment (Mr. Collins tells us) ſeem the moft plain of all ancient writ- 
ings, and wherein there appears not the leaſt trace of a Typical or 
Allegorical intention in the Authors, or in. any other Jeus of their 
tine *. | | | 

I reply, that was it even as our adverſaries ſuggeſt, . that a the 
Prophecies, which, we ſay, relate to JEsvs, relate to him only in 
a ſecondary ſenſe ; and that there were no other intimations of the 
New Diſpenſation but what ſuch Prophecies convey ;. it would not 
follow that /uch ſenſe was falſe or groundleſs. And this I have 
clearly ſhewn in the account of their nature, original, and uſe 
Thus much I confeſs, that without miracles, in confirmation of 
ſuch ſenſe, ſome + of them would with difficulty be proved to- 
have it; becauſe we have ſhewn, that a commodious and. deſigned: 
obſcurity attends both their nature and their uſe. But then, This 
let me add, and theſe Pretenders to ſuperior reafon would do well to 
conſider it, that the authority of divine Wiſdom. as rationally 
forces the aſſent to a determined meaning of an obſcure and doubtful 
Propofition, as any other kind of logical evidence whatſoever. 

But this which. is here put, is by no means the caſe. . For we 
fay, 1. That ſome of the Prophecies relate to Jesvs in a primary 


* Grounds, p. $2, + See note [OOO], at the end of this Book, 
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ſenſe. 2. That beſides theſe, there are in the prophetic Writings, 
'the moſt clear and certain intimations of the Ge/pe/ Oeconomy, Which 
are alone ſufficient to aſcertain the reality of the ſecondary, 


I. That so Prophecies relate to the Mgss1an in a primary ſenſe, 
hath been invincibly proved by many learned men before me: 1 
{hall mention therefore but ons ; and that, only becauſe Mr. 
Collins hath made ſome remarks upon it, which will afford occa- 
fion for a farther illuſtration of the ſubject, Jesus declares, of 
John the Baptiſt—Thzs 7s the Eras that was for lo come. Wherc- 
* in (ſays the Author of the Grounds, &c.) he is ſuppoſed to refer 
„ to theſe words of Malachi, Behold I will [ind you Elijah the Pro- 
«© phet before the coming of the great and terrible de of the Lord, 
& which, according to their LITERAL ſenſe, are a Prophecy that 
« Elijah or Elias was to come in perſon, and therefore not L1TE- 
„% RALLY but MYSTICALLY fulfilled in John the Baptiſt *. And 
again, in his Scheme of literal Prophecy confidered, ſpeaking of this 
paſſage of Malachi, he ſays, © But to cut off all pretence for a 
* [/izeral Prophecy, I obſerve, firſt, That the hteral interpretation 
« of this place is, that Elias, the real Elias, was to come. And 
«js it not a MoST PLEASANT literal interpretation to make Elias 
not ſignify Elias, but ſomebody who reſembled him in quali— 
« ties ?—Secondly I ebſerve, that the Sepruagint Tranſlators ren— 
der it, Elias the Tiſhbite, ——and that the 7ews, ſince CnRIS 1's 
* time, have generally underſtood, from the paſſage before us. 
that Elias is to come in perſon, —But John Bap!ift himſelf, wlo 
« muſt be ſuppoſed to know who he was himſelf, when the que{- 
tion was aſked him, whether he was Elias, denied himſelf to be 
„Elias; and when aſked who he was, ſaid, he was the voice of 
one crying in the Wilderneſs, Sc. which is a paſſage taken from 
% Hſatah .“ | | 

1. The firſt thing obſervable in theſe curious remarks is, that 
this great Advocate of Infidelity did not ſo much as underſtand 
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the terms of the queſtion. The words, ſays he, according to their 
literal ſenſe, are a Prophecy that Elijah wwas to come in perſon, and 
therefore not literally but my/lically fulfilled in John the Baptiſt, He 
did not ſo much as know the meaning of a primary and ſecondary 
ſenſe, about which he makes all this ſtir. A ſecondary ſenſe indeed 
implies a fgurative interpretation; a primary implies a literal: But 
yet this primary SENSE does not exclude figurative TERMs. The 
primary or literal ſenſe of the Prophecy in queſtion is, that, before 
the great and terrible day of the Lord, a meſſenger ſhould be ſent, 
reſembling in character the Prophet E/jah ;. this meſſenger, by a 
figure, is called the Prophet Elijah. A figure too of the moſt eaſy 
and natural import; and of eſpecial uſe amongſt the Hebrews, 
who were accuſtomed to denote any character or action by that of 
the kind which was become moſt known or celebrated. Thus 
the Prophet Iſaiah: „And the Lord ſhall utterly deſtroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian ſea, and with his mighty wind ſhall he 
„ ſhake his hand. over the river, and ſhall. ſmite it in the /even 
„ freams *.“ Here, a ſecond paſſage through the Red Sea is pro— 
miſed in /:teral terms: But who therefore will ſay that this is the 
literal meaning? The literal meaning, though the prophecy be in 
figurative terms, is ſimply redemption from bondage. For EGxYr, 
in the Hebrew phraſe, ſignified. @ place of bondage. So again je- 
remiah ſays ; A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and bitter 
** weeping : RACHEL weeping for her children refuſed to be com- 
e forted becauſe they were not +.” The primary ſenſe of theſe. 
words, according to Grotius, is a. prediction of the weeping of the 
Jewiſh matrons for their children carricd captive to Babylon by 
Nabuzaradan, Will he ſay therefore that this Prophecy was not. 
literally falfilled; becauſe Rachel was. dead many ages before, and 
did not, that we read of, return to life on this occaſion? Does not 
he fee that, by the moſt common and eaſy figure, the Matrons of 
the tribe of Benjamin were called by the name of this their great. 


* Clap, xi. ver. 15, ; + Chap, xxxl, ver. 15. 
| Parent? 
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parent? As the Iſraelites, in Scripture, are called Jacob, and the 
poſterity of the ſon of Jeſſe by the name of David: So again, 
Ifaiah ſays, Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sopom ; 
te give ear unto the Law of our Gop, ye people of GomoRRan *.” 
Will he ſay, the people of Sodom and Gomorrah are here addrefled 
to in the primary ſenſe, and the people of the Jews only in the 
ſecondary ? But the preceding words, which ſhew the people of 


Sodom and Gomorrah could not now be addrefled to, becauſe there. 


were none left, ſhew likewiſe that it is the Jewiſh Nation which 
is called by theſe names. Except the Lord of Hoſts had left us a 


very ſmall remnant, wwe ſhould have been as Sodom, and we ſhould 


have been like unto Gomorrah +. Would not he be thought an ad- 
mirable inrerpreter of Virgil who ſhould criticiſe the Roman Poet 


in the ſame manner? Virgil. ſeems the moſt plain of all ancient writ- 
ings : And he.ſays, 
Jam redit & Vargo, redeunt Saturnia regna.“ 


Which, according to its literal meaning, is, that the Virgin returns, 


and old Saturn reigns again, in perſon ; and therefore not LITERALLY, 
but MYSTICALLY fulfilled in the juſlice and felicity of 8 


2 


reign. And it is a MOST PLEASANT /iteral interpretation, io ma 
the Virgin and Saturn not ſignify the Virgin and Saturn, but ſomebody 


who reſembled them in qualities. Such reaſoning on a Claſſic, would 
be called nonſenſe in every language. But Freethinking ſanctiſies all 


ſorts of impertinence. Let me obſerve further, that this was a 


kind of compound blunder : LITERAL, in common ſpeech, being 


oppoſed both to figurative and 'to ſpiritual; and MYSTICAL, ſigni- 
fying both figurative and ſpiritual; he fairly confounded the diſ- 
| tin& and different meanings both of LITERAL and of MysTICAL. 

He goes on—1 obſerve, that the Sepiuagint Tranſlators render it 


Elias tbe Tiſhbite—and that the Jews ſince CHRIS T's time have gene- 
rally underfiood from this paſſage, that Elias 7s to come in perſon. Aud 


7 Chap. i, ver, 10. Ver. g, 
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John Bapriſt himfelf, who muſt be ſuppoſed to know who be wvas him» 
felf, when the queſtion was ꝗſted Lim, denied himſelf to be Eltas.— 
Why does he ſay, Since CutrisT's me, and not before, when it 
appears to be before as well as fince, from his own account of the 
tranſlation of the Septuagint? For a good reaſon. We ſhould 
then have ſecn why John the Baptiſt, when aſked, denied himſelf to 
be Elias; which it was not Mr. Collins's deſign we ſhould fee ; it 
indeed we do not. aſcribe too much to his knowledge in this mat- 
ter. The cafe ſtood thus: At the time of the Septuagint tranſ- 
lation, and from thence to the time of CHRISHTH, the doctrine of a 
Tranſmigration, and of a Reſurrection of the body, to repoſſeſs the 
. Land of Fudea, were national opinions; which occaſioned the Jews 
'x by degrees to underſtand all theſe ſorts of figurative expreſſions /zte- 
41 | rally, Hence, amongſt their many viſions, this was one, that 
Elias ſhould come again in perſon. Which ſhews what it was the 
Jews aſked John the Baptiſt ; and what it was he anſwered, when 
1 he denied himſelf to be Elias: Not that he was not the Meſſenger 
1 propheſied of by Malachi (for his pretending to be that Meſſenger 
j evidently occaſioned the queſtion) but that he was not, nor did the 
prophecy imply that the Meflenger ſhould be, Elias in perſon. 

But to ſet his reaſoning in the fulleſt light, Let us conſider a 
ſimilar prophecy of Amos: Behold the days come, ſaith the Lord 
God, that I will ſend a FAMINE in the land, not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirſt of water, but of hearing the words of the Lord *. I 
would aſk, is this a Prophecy of a famine of the word in a literal, 
or in a myſtical ſenſe? Without doubt the Deiſt will own (if ever 
he expects we ſhould appeal again to his ingenuity) in a /teral. 
But now ſtrike out the explanation | not a famine of bread, nor 4 
thirfl of water] and what is it then? Is it not ſtill a famine of the 
word in a literal ſenſe? Myſtical, if you will, in the meaning of 
metaphorically obſcure, but not in the meaning of ſpiritual. But 
myſtical in this latter ſignification only, is oppoſed to /zteral, in the 
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queſtion about ſecondary ſenſes, It appears then, that a want of 
preaching the word is ſtill the literal meaning of the Prophecy, 
whether the explanation be in or out, though the Vgurative term 
[ famine] be uſed to expreſs that meaning. And the reaſon why the 
Prophet explains the term, was not, becauſe it was a harſh or un- 
natural figure, to denote want f preachmg, any more than the 
term Elijah to denote a ſimilar character, which Malachi does not 
explain; but becauſe the Prophecy of Amos might have been for 
ever miſtaken, and the figurative term underſtood literally; the 
People being at that time, often punithed for their fins by a famine 
of bread. SE, 

But this abuſive cavit at figuratue terms will remind us of his 
obſervations on the following Prophecy of Ifaiah - Even them 
« will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
% houſe of prayer: their burnt offerings and their ſacrifices ſhall be 
e accepted upon mine altar; for mine houſe ſhall be called an 
e houſe of Prayer FOR ALL PEOPLE *.” This, he ſays, muſt needs 
relate to Jewiſh, not to Chriſtian times. Why? Becauſe ſacrifices 
are mentioned. But how could this truth be told the Jewiſh People, 
that all nations ſhould be gathered to the true Gor, otherwiſe than by 
uſing terms taken from Rites. familiar to them; unleſs the nature 
of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation had been previouſly explained? A 
matter evidently unfit for their information, when they were yet 
to live fo long under the Jewiſh. For though the Prophets ſpeak 
of the little value of, and {mall regard due to, the ceremonial Law ; 
they always mean (and always make their meaning underſtood) 
when the ceremonial Law is ſuperſtitiouſly obſerved, and obſerved 
to a neglect of the moral; which laſt they deſeribe in the purity - 
and perfection of the Goſpel. So admirable was this conduct! that 
while it hid the future Diſpenſatlon, it prepared men for it. | 

Thus then ſtands the argument of this mighty Reaſoner. There 
are no Prophecies, he ſays, which relate to JIusus but in a /econdary 


fenſe, Now a ſecondary ſenſe is aunſcholaftic and ent#ufiaſtical, To 


* Chap: lvi. ver. 7. | 
this.“ 
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this we anſwer, that the Prophecy of Malachi about Elijah, and 
of Ifaiah about bringing all people to his holy mountain, relate to 
JEsUs in a primary ſenſe, He replies, No, but in a my/tcal, ' only. 
Here he begins to quibble, the ſure ſign of an expiring Argument: 
Myſtical ſignifies as well ſecondary as figurative.  'In the ſenſe of 
fecondary, the interpretation of theſe Prophecies to JE sus is nor 
niy/tical ; in the ſenſe of figurative it is. But is the uſe of a figurative 
term enthufiaſtical or unſcholaſtic, when the end is only to convey 
information concerning a lefs known thing in the terms of one more 
known? Now whether we are to charge this to ill faith or a worſe 
underſtanding, his Followers ſhall determine for me. 

2. But we will ſuppoſe all that an ingenuous Adverſary can 
aſk—* That moſt of the Prophecies in queſtion relate to JIEsus in a 
ſecondary ſenſe only; the reſt in a primary, but expreſſed in fgura- 
tive terms; which, till their completion, threw a ſhade over their 
meaning, and kept them in a certain degree of obſcurity.” Now, 
to ſhew how all this came about, will add ſtill farther light to this 
very perplexed queſtion. 

We have'ſeen, from the nature and long duration of the Jewiſh 
economy, that the Prophecies which relate to Jesvs, muſt needs 
be darkly and enigmatically delivered: We have feen how the 
allegoric Mode of ſpeech, then much in uſe, furniſhed the means, 
by what we call a double ſenſe in Prophecies, of doing this with all 
the requiſite obſcurity. But as ſome of theſe Prophecies by their 
proper light alone, without the confirmation of miracles, could 
hardly have their ſublimer ſenſe ſo well aſcertained ; to render all 
oppoſers of the Goſpel without excuſe, it pleaſed the Holy Spirit, 
under the laſt race of the Prophets, to give credentials to the 
miſſion of Jesvs by predictions of him in a primary and /iteral ſenſe. 
Yet the Jewiſh œconomy being to continue long, there ſtill re- 
mained the ſame neceſſity of a covert and myſterious conveyance. 
That figurative expreſſion therefore, which was before employed in 
the propoſitron, was now uſed in the terms. Hence, the Prophecies 
of a ſingle ſenſe come to be in highly figurative words: as before, 
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the earlier Prophecies of a double ſenſe (which had a primary mean - 
ing in the affairs of the Jewiſh State, and, for the preſent infor- 
mation of that People) were delivered in a much ſimpler phraſe. 
The Jewiſh Doctors, whoſe obſtinate adherence, not to the leiter 
of the Law, as this Writer ignorantly or fraudulently ſuggeſts, but 
to the myſtical interpretations of the Cabala, prevents their ſeeing 
the true cauſe of this difference in the LANGUAGE, between the 
earlier and later Prophets ; the Jewiſh DoQors, I ſay, are extremely 
perplexed to give a tolerable account of this matter. What they 
beſt agree in is, that the figurative enigmatic ſtyle of the later Pro- 
phets (which however they make infinitely more obſcure by caba- 
liſtic meanings, than it really is, in order to evade the relation 
which the Predictions have to IEsus) is owing to the declining fate 
of Prophecy. Every Prophet, ſays the famous Rabbi, Joſeph Albo, 
that is of a ſtrong, ſagacious, and piercing underſtanding, will ap- 
prehend the thing nakedly without any ſimilitude ; whence it comes to 
paſs that all his ſayings are diftintt and clear, and free from all ob— 
ſcurity, having a literal truth in them: But a Prophet of an inferior 
rank or degree, his words are obſcure, enwrapped in riddles and para- 
bles; and therefore have not a literal but allegorical truth contained in 
them*, And indeed our fictitious Rabbi ſeems to have had as little 
knowledge of this matter as the other ; for in anſwer to what Mr. 
Whiſton, who, extravagant as he was in rejecting all double ſenſes, 
yet knew the difference between a ſecondary and enigmatic prophecy, 
which, we ſhall ſee, Mr. Collins did not, in anſwer, I ſay, to Alr. 
Whiſton, who obſerved that the Propheſies | meaning the primary] 
which relate 10 Chriſtianity are covered, myſtical and enigmatical, re— 
plies, This is exacłly equal myſticiſm with, and juſt as ren.ote from 
the real literal ſenſe as the myſticiſm of the Allegoriſis [i. e. the Con- 
tenders for a double ſenſe] and is altogether as OBSCURE 70 the un— 
der/landing +. His argument againſt ſecondary ſenſes is, that they 
are unſcholaſtic and entbuſiaſtical. Mr. Whiſton, to humour him, 


* Smith's Select Diſcourſes, p. 180. + The Grounds, &c, p. 242; | 
Yor. N. --- M mm preſents 
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preſents him with direct and primary Prophecies,. but tells him, at 
the ſame time, they are expreſſed in covered, myſtical, and enigmatic- 
terms. This will not ſatisfy him; 1t is no better than the myſticiſm 
of the Allegoriſts. How ſo? We may think perhaps, that he 
would pretend to prove, becauſe his argument requires he ſhould. 
prove, that enigmalical expręſſions are as unſcholaſtic and entbuſigſtical 
as ſecondaty ſenſes. No ſuch matter. All he ſays is, that they are 
as OBSCURE 70. the underſtanding. But obſcurity is not his quarrel 
with ſecondary ſenſes. He objects to them as unſcholaſtic and enthu- 
fiaftical, But here lay the difficulty; no man, who pretended to- | 
any language, could affirm this, of figurative enzgmatical expreſſions ;- 3 
he was forced therefore to have recourſe to his uſual refuge, on- 1 
SCURITY. 

It is true, he fays, theſe myſtical enigmatic Prophecies {as MF. 
Whiflon calls them) are equally remote from the real literal ſenſe, as 
the myſliciſm of the Allegoriſts. Bat this is only a repetition of the 
blunder expoſed above, where he could not diſtinguiſh between the 
hteral ſenſe of a Term, and the literal ſenſe of a Propoſition. And 
how groſs that ignorance is we may ſee. by the following inſtance. . 
Iſaiah ſays, The Wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the Lamb, and the Leopard 

all lie down with the Kid; and the Calf, andthe young Lion, and 
the Fatling together, and a little Child fhall lead them*%. Now I will 
take it for granted that his Followers underſtand this, as Grotius 
does, of the profound peace which was to follow after the times 
of Senacherib, under Hezekiah: but though the terms be myſtical, AM 
yet ſure they call this the /teral fenſe of the prophecy : For Gro- | i 
tins makes the myſtical ſenſe to refer to the Goſpel. Mr. Whifton, 

| I ſuppoſe, denies that this has any thing to do with the times of 

? | Hezekiah, but that it refers to thoſe of CHRIST only. Is not bis 

interpretation therefore /tera/ as well as that of Grotius ? uvleſs it 


immediately becomes edd/y typical, unſcholaſtic, and entbfiaftica, as 
ſoon a as ever Ixsus comes into the queſtion. 
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II. But now, beſides the /itera/ primary prophecies concerning 
the PERSON of JEsus, we ſay, in the ſecond place, that there are 
other, which give a primary and direct intimation of the CHANGE 
or THE DISPENSATION. Iſaiah foretels great mercies to the Jewiſh 
People, in a future Age; which, though repreſented by ſuch meta- 
phors as bore analogy to the bleſſings peculiar to the Jewiſh œco- 
nomy, yet, to ſhew that they were indeed different from what the 
figurative terms alluded to, the Prophet at the ſame time adds, My 
thoughts are not as your thoughts, neitber are your ways my ways, 
faith the Lord *, This ſurely implies a azerent DispeENsSATION. 
That the change was from carna/ to ſþiritual, is elegantly intimated 
in the ſubjoining words, — For as the HEAveNs are higher than the 
EARTH, ſo are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 


your thoughts +. But this higher and more excellent Diſpenſation 


is more plainly revealed in the following figure: Inſtead of the 
thorn ſhall come up the fir-tree, and inſtead of the brier ſhall come 
up the myrtle-tree ; i. e. the new Religion ſhall as far excel the 
old, as the fir-tree does the thorn, or the myrtle the brier. In a 
following Prophecy he ſhews the EXTENT of this new Religion 
as here he had ſhewn its NATURE; that it was to ſpread beyond 
Judea, and to take in the whole race of mankmd, — The GENTI11.r.s 
ſhall come to thy light, and kings to the brightneſs of thy riſing &, Cc. 
Which idea the Prophet Zephaniah expreſſes in fo ſtrong a manner, 
as to leave no room for evaſion : The Lord will be terrible unto them, 
for he will Famisn all the Gops oF THE EARTH; and men fbi. 
worſhiþ him every one FROM HIS PLACE, even all the ifles of the 
GEeNnTILEs||. The expreſſion is noble, and alludes to the popular 
ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm, which conceived that their Gods were 


nouriſhed by the ſteam of ſacrifices. But when were the Pagan 


Gods thus famiſbed, but in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity ?—Every 
one from his place; that is, they were not to go up to JERUSALEM 


* Chap. lv. ver. 8. + Ver. 9. t Ver, 13. 
J Chap. lx, ver. 3. I Chap. ii. ver. 11. | 
: Mm m 2 | to 
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to worſhip. Even all the iſles of the Gentiles : but when did theſe 
worſhip the God of Iſrael every one from his place, before the preach- 
ing of the Apoſtles? Then indeed their ſpeedy and general con- 
verſion diſtinguiſhed them from the reft of the nations. This he 
expreſſes yet more plainly in another place. In that day ſhall. 
&* there be an altar to the Lord in the midſt of the Land of 
*« Egypt *; 1. e. the Temple-ſervice ſhall. be abohſhed ; and the 
God of Iſrael worſhipped with the moſt ſolemn rites, even in the 
moſt abhorred and unſanctified places, ſuch as the Jews eſteemed. 
Egypt. Which Malachi thus diverſifies in the expreſſion, And in 
every place mcenſe ſhall be offered unto my name, and a PURE OFFER= 
ING +; 2.&. it ſhall not be the leſs acceptable for not being at the 
Temple. | | 

But Iſaiah, as he proceeds, is ſtill more explicite, and declares, 
in direct terms, that the Diſpenſation ſhould be changed, Behold I 
create NEW HEAVENS and a NEW EARTH; and the former ſhall. 
not be. remembered, nor come into. mind 1. This, in the prophetic. 
ſtyle, means a NEW RELIGION and a NEW Law ; the metaphors, as. 
we have ſhewn elſewhere, being taken from hieroglyphical expreſ- 
ſion. He ſpeaks in another place, of the conſequence of this change; 
namely, the transferring the benefits of Religion from the Jewiſh 
to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. Is it not yet a very. little while, 
* and Lebanon (Ve les of the Gentiles | ſhall be turned into a fruit- 
« ful field, and the fruitful field [the land of Judea] ſhall be eſteem» 
ed as a foreſt 8 To make it yet more clear, I obſerve farther, 
that the Prophet goes on to declare the change of the sANcTION ; 
and this was a necveflary conſequence of the change of the Diſpen- 
ſation.—There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old. 
man that hath not filled his days: For the child ſhall die an hundred 
years old, but the ſinner being an hundred years old ſhall be accurſed ;. 
7. e. the SANCTION OF TEMPORAL REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


* Chap, xix. 19. 

+ See note [PPP], at the end of this Book 

1 1ſoi, Ixv. ver, 17, 5 Chap, xxix, 17. {| Chap, Ixv. 20, S 
thal} 
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ſhall be no longer adminiſtered in an extraordinary manner ; for 
we muſt remember, that long life for obedience, and ſudden and 
untimely death for tranſgreſſions, bore an eminent part in the Sanc- 
tion of the Jewiſh Law. Now theſe are expreſsly ſaid to be abro- 
gated in the Diſpenſation promiſed, it being declared that the Vir- 
tuous, though dying immaturely, ſhould be as if they had lived 
an hundred years; and Sinners, though living to an hundred years, 
as if they had died immaturely. | 

The very ſame prophecy in Jeremiah, delivered in leſs figurative 
terms, ſupports this interpretation beyond all poſſibility of cavil : 
„ Behold the days come, ſaith the Lord, that I will make a new 
& COVENANT with the houſe of [/rae/, and with the houſe of 
« Fudah, not according to the Covenant that I. made with their ja- 
& thers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them 
c out of the land of Egypt. But this ſhall be the Covenant that I. 
„will make with the houſe of 1/-ac/, After thoſe days, faith the 
Lord, 1 will put my Law in their INWARD PARTS, and write it 
e in their HEARTS *. 

What Iſaiah figuratively names a new Heaven and a new Earth,” 
Jeremiah ſimply and literally calls a ew Covenant, And-what kind 
of Covenant? Not ſuch an one as was made with their Fathers. 
This was declarative enough of its nature; yet, to prevent miſtakes, 
he gives as well a poſitive as a negative deſcription of it: This fha/l- 
be the Covenant, 1 will put my Lau vn their inward parts, &c. i. e. 
this Law ſhall be Hiritual, as the other given to their Fathers was- 
carnal: For the Ceremonial Law did not ſcrutinize the hear t, but 
reſted in external obedience and obſervances. 

Laſtly, to crown the whole, we may obſerve, that Jeremiali tos, 
like Iſaiah, fixes the true nature of the Diſpenſation by declaring 
the CHANGE of the SANCTION : In thoſe days they ſhall ſay no 
„% more, the fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the childrens. 
«© teeth are ſet on edge. But every one ſhall die for his own ini- 
„ quity ; every man that eateth the ſour grape, his tecth ſhall be. 


* Chap, xxxi. ver. 31. 
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e ſet on edge *.“ For it was part of the Sanction of the Jewiſh 
Law, that children ſhould bear the iniquity. of their fathers, Gc. 
a mode of puniſhing which hath been already explained and juſtified. 
Yet all theſe Prophecies of the GosPEL being delivered in terms ap- 
propriate to the Law, the Jews of that tune would naturally, as 
they in fact did, underſtand them as fpeaking of the-extention and 
completioh of the oL.D Diſpenſation, rather than the perfection of 
it by the introduction of a NEW. And thus their reverence for the 
preſent Syſtem, under which they were yet to continue, was pre- 
ſerved. The neceſſity of this proceeding, for the preſent time; — 


the effects it would afterwards produce through the perverſity of 
the ſuperſtitious followers of the Law; and the divine goodneſs 


as well as wiſdom manifefted in this proceeding, are all finely 
touched in the following paſſage of Iſaiah F——+* Whom ſhall he 
teach knowledge? and whom ſhall he make to underſtand doc- 


„ trine? Them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from 
the breaſts J. For precept muſt be [or hath been] upon precept, 


<« precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line &, here a 
little and there a little. For with ſtammering lips and another 
* tongue will. he ſpeak to this People l. To whom he ſaid, This 


is the reſt, and this is the refreſhing *, yet they would not 


„hear. But the word of the Lord was unto them, precept upon 


« precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, 
„here a little and there a little; that they might go and fall 
« backward, and be broken and ſnared and taken ++.” 


* Ver. 29. + Chap. xxviii, 9, & /eq. | 
2 i. e. Thoſe who were moſt free from the prejudices of the Eternity of the Law. 
$ This reduplication of the phraſe was to add force and energy to the ſenſe, 
i. e. Goſpel truths delivered in the language of the Law, 
** j. e. The glad tidings of the Goſpel. 
++ 1. e. This gradual yet repeated inſtruction, which was. given with ſo much mercy and 
indulgence, to lead them by flow and gentle ſteps from the Law to the Goſpel, being 
abuſed ſo as to defeat the end, God in puniſhment made it the occaſion of blinding 
their eyes and hardening their hearts. | 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding all this, if you will believe our Adverſary, The 
books of, the Old Teflament ſeem the moſt PLAIN of all ancient writings, 
and wherein there appears NOT THE LEAST TRACE OF TYPICAL OR 
ALLEGORICAL INTENTION in the Authors, or in any other Jews of 
their times *. He that anſwers: a Free-thinker will find employ- 
ment enough.—Noet the leaft trace of a typical or allegorical intention! 
He might as well have ſaid there is 10. the leaſt trace of poetry in 
Virgil, or of eloquence in Cicero. But there is none, he ſays, 
either in the Authors, or in any other Jews of their times. Of both 
which Aſſertions, this ſingle Text of Ezekiel will be an abundant 
confutation A Lord, THEY SAY OF ME, DOTH HE NOT SPEAK: 
PARABLES T? The Prophet complains that his ineffectual Miſſion 
proceeded from his ſpeaking, and from the People's conceiving him 
to ſpeak, of things myſteriouſly, and in a mode of delivery not un- 
derſtood by them. The Author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus, who 
is-reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been contemporary with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, repreſents holy Scripture as fully fraught with typical 
and allegoric wiſdom : „He that giveth his mind to the Law of 
the Moſt High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will 
« ſeek out the wiſdom of the Ancients, AND BE OCCUPIED IN PRo- 
«© PHECIES, He will keep the ſayings of the renowned men; and 
„% where SUBTILE PARABLES are, he will be there alſo. He will 
& ſeek out the SECRETS OF GRAVE SENTENCES, and be converſant 
„% in DARK PARABLES J.“ Hence it appears that the Jewiſh Pro- 
phecies were not ſo plain as our Adverſary repreſents them; aud 
that their obſcurity aroſe from their having Typrcal or Allegot ical 
intentions: Which figures too related not to the preſut, but to a 
future Diſpenſation, as is farther ſeen from what Ezekiel ſays in 
another place — Son of man, behold they of the houſe of Iſrael! ſay, 
THE VISION THAT HE SEETH 15 FOR MANY DAS TO COME, AND 


* Grounds, &c, p. 82. 7 Chap. xx. ver. 49. 
2 — 1. weoPnlias & xonnbroilai=tr reoÞal; af uu aHeνẽ,u Me- 
A PIETY gag 5106s Chap, XXXIix. ver. I, 2, 3» 
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HE PROPHESIE TH OF THE TIMES THAT ARE FAR Orr *. So that 
theſe People to whom the Prophecies were ſo plain, and who un- 
derſtood them to reſpec their own times only, without any Typical 
or Allegorie meaning, complain of obſcurities in them, and conſider 
them as referring to very remote times. But I am aſhamed of being 
longer ſerious with ſo idle a Caviller. The Englfb Bible lies open 
to every FREE-THINKER of Great Britain; Where they may. read it 
that will, and underſtand it that can. 

As for ſuch Writers as the Author of the Grounds and Reaſons, 
To ſay the truth, one would never wifh to ſee them otherwiſe 
employed: But when fo great and ſo good a man as GRoT1vs 
hath unwarily contributed to ſupport the dotages of HORS, this 
is ſuch a miſadventure as one cannot but lament. 

This excellent Perſon (for it is not to be diſguiſed) hath made 
it his conſtant endeavour throughout his whole Comment on the 
Prophets, to find a double ſenſe even in thoſe direct Prophecies 
which relate to Jesus; and to turn the primary ſenſe upon the 
affairs of the Jewith Diſpenſation ; only permitting them to relate 
to Jxsus in a ſecondary: and by that affected ſtrain of interpreta- 
tion, hath done almoſt as much harm to Revelation as his other 
writings have done it ſervice: not from any ſtrength there is in 
his Criticiſms (for this, and his Comment on the Apocalypſe, 
are the opprobrium of his great learning), but only from the name 
they carry with them. 

The Principle which Grotius went upon, in commenting the 
Bible, was, that it ſhould be interpreted. on the ſame rules of 
Criticiſm that men uſe in the ſtudy of all other ancient Writings. 
Nothing could be more reaſonable than his Principle: but un- 
luckily he deceived himſelf in the application of it. Theſe rules 
teach us that the GENIUS, PURPOSE, and AUTHORITY of the Writer 
ſhould be carefully ſtudied. Under the head of his authority it is 
to be conſidered, whether he be a mere human or an inſpired Writer. 


Chap. xii, ver. 27, 
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Thus far Grotius went right: he examined that authority; and 
pronounced the Writers to be inſpired, and the Prophecies divine: 
But when he came to apply theſe premiſſes, he utterly forgot his 
concluſion; and interpreted the Prophecies by rules very different 
from what the confeſſion of their divine original required: for ſee- 
ing them pronounced by Jewiſh Prophets, occupied in Jewiſh 
Affairs, he concluded their ſole Object was Jewiſh; and conſe- 
quently that the proper ſenſe of the Prophecics referred to theſe 
only. But this was falling back from one of the grounds he went 
upon, That the Writers were 7n/f:red: for his interpretation was 
only reaſonable on the ſuppoſition that theſe Writers propheſied in 
the very manner which the Pagans underſtood their Prophets ſome- 
times to have done, by a natural ſagacity: For, on the allowance 
of a real inſpiration, it was Gop, and not the Writer, who was 
the proper Author of the Prophecy; and to underſtand his Fur poſe, 
which the rules of interpretation requires us to ſeek, we muſt 
examine the nature, reaſon, and end of that Religion which he 
gave to the Jews: For on 7heſe, common ſenſe aſſures us, the 

meaning of the Prophecies muſt be intirely regulated. Now if, on 
enquiry, it ſhould be found, that this which Grotius admitted for 
a divine Diſpenſation, was only preparatory of another more per- 
fect, it would then appear not to be improbable that ſome of theſe 
_ Prophecies might relate, in their Iteral, primary, and immediate 
ſenſe, to that more perfect Diſpenſation. And whether they did 
ſo or not was to be determined by the joiut evidence of the con- 
text, and of the nature of Gop's whole Diſpenſation to mankind, 
ſo far forth as it is diſcoverable to us. But Grotius, inſtead of mak- 
ing the matter thus reaſonably problematical, and to be determined 
by evidence, determined firſt, and laid it down as a kind of Prin- 
ciple, that the Prophecies related direAly and properly to Jewiſh 
affairs: and into this ſyſtem he wiredrew all his explanations, 
This, as we ſay, was falſly applying a true rule of interpretation. 
He went on this reaſonable ground, that the Prophecies ſhould be 
interpreted like all other ancient Writings: and, on examining 
YoL; Il. Nnn their 
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their autboriiy, he found them to be truly divine, When he had 
gone thus far, he then prepoſterouſly went back again, and com- 
mented as if they were confeſſed to be merely human: The conſe. 
quence was, that ſeveral of his criticiſms, to ſpeak of them only 
as the performance of a man of learning, are ſo forced, unnatural, 
and abſurd, ſo oppoſed to the rational canon of interpretation, that 
] will venture to affirm they are, in all reſpects, the worſt that ever 
came from the hand of an acute and able Critic, 


III. 


Having now proved that the Principles which Mr. Collins went 
upon are in themſelves falſe and extravagant, one has little reaſon 
to regard how he employed them. But as this extraordinary 
Writer was as great a Free-thinker in Logic as in Divinity, it 
may not be improper to ſhew the faſhionable World what ſort 
of man they have choſen for their Guide, to lead them from 
their Religion, when they would no longer bear with any to direct 
them in it. 

His argument againſt what he calls Hical, allegorical, but pro— 
perly, ſecondary ſenſes, ſtands thus: “ Chriſtianity pretends to 
derive itſelf from Judaiſm. Jesvs appeals to the religious books 
of the Jews as propheſying of his Miſſion, None of theſe Pro- 
phecies can be underſtood of him but in a Hypical allegoric ſenſe. 
Now that ſenſe is abſurd, and contrary to all ſcholaſtic rules of 
interpretation. Chriſtianity, therefore, not being really predicted of 
- in the Jewiſh Writings, is conſequently falſe.” —The conteſtable 
. Propoſition, on Which the whole argument reſts, is, That à typical 
1 or all-goric ſenſe is abſurd, and contrary to all ſcholaſtic rules of in- 
terpretation. | 
.Þ Would the Reader now believe that-Mr. Collins has himſelf, in 
_ this very book, given a thorough confutation of his own capital 
| Propoſition ? Yet ſo it is; and, contrary too to his uſual way of 

reaſoning, he has done it in a very clear and convincing manner 
dy ſhewing, that the zypical and allegorical way of writing was 
| | | univerſally 
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univerſally practiſed by Antiquity.—** Allegory (ſays he) was much 
in uſe amongſt the Pagans, being cultivated by many of the 
« Philoſophers themſelves as well as Theologers, By $0ME As THE 
METHOD OF DELIVERING DOCTRINES; but by moſt as the me- 
„ thod of explaining away what, according to the letter, appeared 
„ abſurd in the ancient fables or hiſtories of their Gods. Religion 
& jt{elf was deemed a myſterious thing amongſt the Pagans, and 
ce not to be publicly and plainly declared. Wherefore it was 
e never ſimply repreſented to the People, but was moſt obſcurely 
delivered, and vail'd under Allegories, or Parables, or Hiero- 
e glyphics; and eſpecially amongſt the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
£ the Oriental Nations. — They allegorized many things of nature, 
4 and particularly the heavenly bodies They allegorized all their 
„ancient fables and ſtories, and pretended to diſcover in them the 
e ſecrets of Natural Philoſophy, Medicine, Politicks, and in a word 
4 all Arts and Sciences. The works of Homer in particular have 
« furniſhed infinite materials for all ſorts of allegorical Comme n- 
&« tators to work upon — The ancient Greek Poets were reputed to 
& involve divine, and natural, and hiſtorical notions of their Gods 
& under myſtical and parabolical expreſons—The Pythagorean 
„ Philoſophy was wholly delivered in myſtical language, the 
e fignification whereof was entirely unknown to the world 
“ abroad—The Szozc Philoſophers are particularly famous for 
e allegorizing the whole heathen Theology - We have ſeveral 
« treatiſes of heathen Philoſophers on the ſubject of allegorical 
interpretation *.“ 

If now this kind of allegorizing, which involved the Propoſition 
in a double ſenſe, was in uie amongſt the Pagan Oracles, Divines, 
Philoſophers and Poets, 1s not the underſtanding ancient writings 
allegorically, or in a double ſenſe, agreeable to all rational, ſcholaſtic 
rules of interpretation? Surely, as much ſo as the underſtanding 
mere metaphorical expreſſions in a tropical ſignification; whoſe 


* Grounds, Kc. p. 83, 84, 85, 86. 
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propriety no one ever yet called in queſtion, For the ſenſe of 
Propoſitions is impoſed as arbitrarily as the ſenſe of words. And 
if men, in the communication of their thoughts, agree to give, 
on ſome occaſions, a double ſenſe to Propoſitions, as well as on 
others, a ſingle, the interpreting the firſt in 7200 meanings is as 
agreeable to all ſcholaſtic rules, as interpreting the other in one: 
And Propoſitions, with a double and ſingle ſenſe, are as eaſily dif- 
tinguiſhable from each other, by the help of the context, as Words 
with a literal and figurative meaning. But this great Philoſopher 
feems to have imagined, that the fing/e ſenſe of a Propoſition was 
impoſed by Nature; and that therefore, giving them a double mean- 
ing was the ſame offence againſt Reaſon as the deviating from the 
unity of pure Theiſm into Polytheiſm: and, conſequently, that 
the univerſal lapſe into ALLEGORY and IDOLATRY rendered neither 
the one nor other of them the leſs abſurd *. 

I ſay, he ſeems to think ſo, More one cannot ſay of ſuch a 
Writer. Beſides, he ſeems to think otherwiſe, where, in another 
place, as if aware that U/e would reſcue a double ſenſe from his 
irrational and unſcholaſtic cenſure, he endeavours to prove, that the 
Jews, during the prophetic period, did not uſe this allegoric way 
of expreſſion. Now if we be right in this laſt conjecture about 
his meaning, he abuſes the terms he employs, under a miſerable 
quibble; and, by fcholaftic and unſcholaſtic rules, only means inter- 
preting in a /ingle or a double ſenſe. 

The Reader perhaps wzll be curious to know how it happened, 
that this great Reaſoner ſhould, all at once, overthrow what 
he had been ſo long labouring to build. This fatal iflue of 
his two books of the GRounDs, &c. and SCHEME, &c. had theſe 
cauſes : 

1. He had a prefling and immediate objefticn to remove. 104. 
as he had no great ſtock of argument, and but ſmall forecaſt, 


* See note [QQQ ], at the end of this Book, 
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any thing, at a plunge, would be received, which came to his 
relief. | 
The objection was this“ That the allegorical interpretations of 
« the Apoſtles were not deſigned for abſolute proofs of Chriſtianity, 
« but for arguments ad homines only to the Jews, who were accuſ- 
« tomed to that way of reaſoning “. —— Thus, he himſelf tells 
us, ſome Divines are accuſtomed to talk. He gives them indeed 
a ſolid anſwer ; but he dreams not of the conſequence. He ſays, 
this allegoric reaſoning was common to all mankind. Was it fo ? 
Then the grand Propoſition on which his whole Work ſupports 
itſelf is entirely overthrown. For if all mankind uſed it, the 
method muſt needs be rational and ſcholaſtic. But this he was not 
aware of. What kept him in the dark, was his never being able 
to diſtinguiſh between the usk and the aBuse of this mode of in- 
formation. Theſe two things he perpetually confounds, The Pagan 
Oracles delivered themſelves in allegories ;——this was the uſe : 
Their later Divines turned all their Religion into allegory ; 
this was the abuſe. The elder Pythagoreans gave their Precepts in 
allegory. this was the uſe: The later Stoics allegorized every 
thing ;——this was the abuſe. Homer had ſome allegories; — this 
was the uſe: His Commentators turned all to allegory; and this 
again was the abuſe. But though he has talked ſo much of theſe 
things, yet he knew no more of them than old JonN Buxnyan ; 
| whoſe honeſter ignorance, joined to a good meaning, diſpoſed him 
to admire that which the malignity of our Author's folly inclincd 
him to decry: and each in the like ridiculous extreme. 
2. But the other cauſe of this ſubverſion of his own ſyſtem was 
the delight he took to blacken the ſplendor of Religion. He ſup- 
poſed, we may be ſure, it would prove an effectual diſcredit to Re- 
velation, to have it ſeen, that there was this conformity between 


the Pagan and Jewiſh method of delivering Religion and Morality. 


His attempt hath been already expoſed as it deſerves T. But in 


* Page 79, $ Sce Vol. II. Book iv. $ 1. at the end. 
'. this: 
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1 this inſtance it labours under much additional folly. For the dif- 
ferent reaſons which induced the Propagators of Paganiſm, and the 
Wu | Author of Judaiſm, to employ: the ſame method of information, are 
obvious to the meaneſt capacity, if advanced but ſo far in the 
knowledge of nature to know, that different ends are very commonly 
proſecuted by the ſame means. The Pagans allegoriſed in order to 
hide the weakneſs and abſurdities of their national Religions; the Au- 
thor of Judaiſm allegorized in order ;to prepare his followers for 
the receplion of a more perſect Diſpenſation, founded on Judaiſm, 
which was preparatory of it; and, at the ſame time, to pre- 
vent their premature rejection of Judaiſm, under which they were 
{till to be long exerciſed. | 
Thus we ſee how this formidable Enemy of our Faith has him- 
1 ſelf overturned his whole Argument by an unwary anſwer to an 
1 occaſional objection. But this is but one, of a Work full of con- 
a tradictions. I have no occaſion to be particular, after removing 
1 his main Principles ; yet, for the Reader's diverſion, I ſhall give 
| him a taſte of them,” In his 81ſt page, he ſays And there 
W has been for a long time, and is at this time as little uſe of allegory in 
4 |; thoſe reſpects among jt them [the Jews] as there ſeems to have been 
wo during the time the books of the Old Teſtament were written, which 
ſeem the moſt plain of all ancient Writings, and wherem there appears 
not the leaſt trace of a typical or allegorical jutention in the Authors, or 
1 in any other Jews of their t1mes. Vet it is but at the 85th page 
1 that we find him ſaying And in ibis ¶ vis. in delivering his Philo- 
1 ſophy in myſtical language] PyTHAGORAS came up io SOLOMON's 
character of wiſe men, who dealt in dark ſayings, and acted not much 
wnlike the moſt divine Teacher that ever was. Our Saviour ſpake with 
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Wit the Authors of the Jewiſh Scriptures. And yet he had but juſt 


my plain of all ancient Writings, and wherein there appears not the leaſt 
WU trace 
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1 many parables, &c. Now it ſeems, it was Solomon's character of 
= OY wiſe men that they dealt in dark ſayings. But theſe wiſe men were 


L; 1 before aſſured us, That the books of the Old T eflament ſeem the mot 
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trace of a typical or allegorical intention in the Authors, or in any 
Jews of their times. 

Again, in his pages 85, 86, he 1 The Pythagorean Philo- 
% ſophy was wholly delivered in myſtical language; the ſignifica- 
e tion whereof was intirely unknown to the world abroad, and 
e but gradually explained to thoſe of the ſed, as they grew into 
« years, or were proper to be informed—The Stoic Philoſophers 
« were particularly famous for allegoriz!ng—We have ſeveral trea- 
«tifes of heathen Philoſophers on the ſubject of allegorical inter- 
1 pretation—And from Philoſophers, Platoniſts, and Stoics, the 
& famous Origen is ſaid to have derived a great deal of his {kill in 
60 allegorizing the books of the Old Teſtament.” This he ſays, 
and yet at the 94th page he tells us,. —“ That the Apoſtles, aud 
&« particularly St. Paul, wholly diſcarded all other methods of rea- 
“ {oning ufed by Philoſophers, - except the allegorical : and ſet that 
up as the true and ONLY reaſoning proper to bring all men to 
de the faith of Cyr1sT : and the Gentiles were to be wHoLLy beat 
* out of the literal way of arguing, and to argue as became Fervs, 
« And the event of preaching the-Goſpel has been ſuited to matters 
& conſidered in this view and light. For we know that the wWisE 
„ did not receive the Goſpel at firſt, and that they were the lateſt 
„ Converts: Which PLAINLY aroſe from their uſing maxims of rea- 
« ſoning and diſputing WHOLLY oppoſite 10 thoſe of Chriftians.” By 
theſe wiſe, can be meant none but the Pagan Philoſophers : and 
theſe, according to our Author, were altogether given up to myſ- 
tery and allegory. Yet St. Paul, and the reſt. of the Apoſtles, 
who, he ſays, were likewiſe given up to the ſame method, could 
make no converts amongſt theſe wvi/ſe men, - Why? It would now 
methinks have ſuited his talents as well as temper, to have told vs, 
it was becauſe two of a trade could not agree : No, ſays this incom- 
parable Logician, i was becauſe the Philoſophers uſed maxi us of rea 
foning and diſputing wholly oppoſite to the Chriſtians, 
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What now but the name and authority of Freethinking could 
hinder ſuch a Writer from becoming the contempt of all who 
know either how to make, or to underſtand an argument ? Theſe 
men profane the /ight they receive from Revelation in employing it 
to rob the treaſures of the Sanctuary. But REL:G10N arreſts them 
in the manner, and pronounces one common doom upon the whole 
race. 


„Ne 16NIs NOSTER facinori præluceat, 
Per quem colendos cenſuit Pietas Deos, 
„ VETO ESSE TALE LUMINIS COMMERCIUM X.“ 


Hence the fate that attends them all, in the inſeparable connex- 
ion between impiety and blundering ; which always follow one ano- 
ther as the crime and the 'puniſhment. 

If it be aſked then, What it 1s that hath ſo ſtrangely prejudiced 
our modern Reaſoners againſt this ancient mode of information by 
TYPICAL and SECONDARY ſenſes? I anſwer, the folly of Fana- 
tics, who have abuſed it in ſupport of the moſt abominable non- 
ſenſe. But how unreaſonable 1s this prejudice ! Was there ever 
any thing rational or excellent amongſt Men that hath not been 
thus abuſed ? Is it any diſparagement to the method of Geometers, 
that ſome conceited writers on Morality and Religion have of late 
taken it up, to give an air of weight and demonſtration to the 
whimſies of pedantic importance? Is there no truth of nature, or 
reaſonableneſs of art, in Grammatical conſtruction, becauſe cabaliſtic 
Dunces have in every age abuſed it to pervert all human meaning? 
We might as well ſay that the ancient Egyptians did not write in 
Hieroglyphics, becauſe Kircher, who endeavoured to explain them, 
hath given us nothing but his own viſions, as that the ancient Jews 


had not Zypes and ſecondary ſenſes, becauſe modern Enthuſiaſts have 


allegorized their whole Story. 


* Phaxd. l. iv. Fab. 10. 
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But I from theſe abu/es would draw a very contrary concluſion, 
The rage of allegorizing in Religion hath infected all ages: Can 
there be a ſtronger proof that the original mode was founded in 
the common conceptions of mankind? The Pagans began the 
abuſe ; and the peſtilent infection ſoon ſpread amongſt the followers 
of true Religion. 

1. The early propagators of PaGanism, in order to hide the 
weakneſs of the national Religion, delivered many things in Types 
and Allegories. But a growing Superſtition, accompanied with an 
equal advance in knowledge, made it at length impoſſible to ſcreen 
the folly even of the leſs obnoxious parts from common ob- 
ſervers. Their Succeflors therefore, to ſupport its credit, went on 
where the others had left off; and allegorized all the traditional 
ſtories of their Gods into natural, moral, and drvine Entities. This, 
notwithſtanding the extravagance of the means, fully anſwered 
the end, 

2. The J=ws ingrafted on heir predeceſſors, juſt as the Pagans 
had done on theirs; and with the ſame ſecular policy: For being 
poſſeſſed with a national prejudice, that their Religion was to en- 
dure for ever, and yet ſeeing 1n it the marks of a carnal, tempo- 
rary, and preparatory Diſpenſation, they cunningly allegorized its 
Rites and Precepts into a ſpiritual meaning, which covered every 
thing that was a real deficiency in a Religion which they conſidered 
as perfect and perpetual. Both theſe ſorts of Allegoriſts therefore 

had reaſon in their rage. Rt 

3. Afterwards came a ſet of CurisTIAN Writers, brought out 
from amongſt Fews and Gentiles; and theſe too would needs be in 
the faſhion, and allegorize their Religion likewiſe ; but with in- 
finitely leſs judgement than the others; though alas ! with equal 
ſucceſs. In their hands, the end proved as hurtful to truth as the 
means were extravagant in nature. And how ſhould it be other- 
wiſe in a Religion both divine and perfect? For in ſuch an one, 
there was nothing either to HIDE or to sUPPLY. We have ſhewn 


that types and ſecondary ſenſes were employed in the n Religion 
Vor. III. | OOO | | for 
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for the ſake of the Chriſtian, of which the Jewiſh was the ground- 


work and preparation. When therefore the Chriftian was come, 
theſe modes of information muſt needs ceaſe, there being no- far- 
ther occafion, nor indeed room, for them. As clear as this is to 
the loweſt underſtanding, yet would ſome primitive Doctors of the 
Church needs contend with Jewiſh Rabbins, and Pagan Philoſo- 
phers, in all the rage of allegorizing : Deaf to the voice of Reaſon, 
which called aloud to tell them, that thoſe very arguments, which 
proved that there were, and muft needs be, Zypes and ſecondary ſenſes 
in the Old Teſtament, proved as plainly that there neither were, nor 
could be any, in the New. Thus, to the inexpreſſible damage of 
Chriſtianity, they expoſed a reaſonable Service, and a perfected Dij- 
penſation (where nothing was taught but Fruth, plain, ſimple, 
and open) to the laughter and contempt of Infidels : who, bewil- 
dered in the univerſal maze of this a/legoric mode of information, 
were never able to know what it was in its original, nor how to 
diſtinguiſh between the 2½ and the abuſe. 
'F Io coxcLvupe, Let not the Reader think I bare been all this 
. N while leading him out of the way, while J have engaged his at- 
1 tention to the book of Jog; to the Caſe of ARAHAM; and to 
Tryyes and ſecondary ſenſes under the Jewiſh Diſpenſation. Al theſe 
$ ſtrictly belong to the Argument: 
A I 1. Firſt, as they greatly contribute to ſhew the HARMONY V 4s: 
E: 1 Truth; and how all the parts of the Jewith Diſpenſation ſupport and 55 
[ | illuſtrate one another. —_ 
2. Secondly, as they contribute to ſhew the uniFoRMITY of it; 
x and how the Holy Spirit, quite throughout Gop's grand ceconomy,; 
% | from his firſt giving of the Law to the completion of it by the Gof- 
=. pel, obſerved the ſame unvaried method of the GRADUAL CoMMU- 
HEE: | NICATION of Truth. 
3. Thirdly, as they contribute to ſhew the FoLLY of thoſt who 
1 contend that the Chriſtian Doctrine of a Future State was revealed 
to the early Jews; ſince this opinion deſtroys all the reaſon of a 
Jay ſenſe of Prophecies : and of how great importance the 
reality 
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reality of zhis ſenſe is to the truth of Chriſtianity hath been largely 
explained: For how can it be known with certainty, from the 
Prophecies themſelves, that they contain double ſenſes, but from 
hence, that the o/d Law was preparatory to, and the rudiment of, 
the new ? How ſhall this relation be certainly known, but from 
hence, that no future flate of Rewards and Puniſhments is to be 
found in the Moſaic Diſpenſation * ? So cloſe a dependence have all 
theſe important Principles on one another. 


E-SBCAPITULAT-1I ON. 


And now, if the length of the Demonſtration have not tired out 
the Reader's patience, or, to ſpeak more properly, if length of 
time have not worn out his attention to the Subject, it may be 
proper (the Argument being here concluded) to take a retroſpective 
view of the whole, as it hath been inforced in this and the pre- 
ceeding Volume. For the deep Profeflor, who hath digeſted his 
Theology into Summs and Syſtems, and the florid Preacher, who 
never ſuffered his thoughts to expatiate beyond the limits of a pul- 
pit-eſſay, will be ready to tell me, that I had promiſed to DEMoNn- 
STRATE THE DIVINE LEOATION of Mosss ; and that now I had 
written two large Volumes on that ſubject, all that they could 
find in them were Diſcourſes on the foundation of Morality—the 
origin of civil and religious Society the Alliance between Church 
and State —the policy of Lawgivers—the Myſteries of the Prieſts 
and the opinions of the Gree& Philoſophers— The Antiquity of 
Egypt — their Hieroglyphics - their Heroes —and their Brute-wor- 
ſhip. That, indeed, at laſt J ſpeak a little of the Jewiſh policy; 
but I ſoon break away from it, as from a ſubject 1 would avoid, 
and employ the remaining part of the Volume on the Sacrifice of 
Iſaac —on the book of Job- and on primary and ſecondary Prophe- 
cies. But what (ſay they) is all this to The Divine Legation of 
Moſes ? 3 

Dic, Poſthume ! de tribus Capellis.“ 


See note [RRR], at the end of this Book. 
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To call the Topic I went upon a PAR Apox, was ſaid, without 
doubt, to my diſcredit; but not to ſee that I had proved it in form, 
will, I am afraid, redound to their own. Yet I had already beſpoke 
their beſt attention in the words. of Cicero, who, I believe, often 
found himſelf in my ſituation : * Video hane primam ingreſſio- 
nem meam non ex ORAToR1s diſputationibus ductam, ſed è media 
Philoſophia repetitam, et eam quidem cum antiquam tum ſubob- 
ſcuram, aut REPREHENSIONIS aliquid, aut certe ADMIRATIONIS 
habituram. Nam aut mirabantur QUID HAC PERTINEANT AD EA 
QUE QUARIMUS : quibus fatisfaciet res ipſa cognita, ut non fine 
cauſa ALTE repetita videatur : aut reprehendent, D INUSITATAS 
VIAS IN DAGEMUS, TRITAS RELINQUAMUs. Ego autem me ſæpe 
nova videre dicere intelligo cum pervetera dicam, ſed: inaudita ple - 
riſque *. 

But as this Apology hath not anſwered its purpoſe, and as the 
ARGUMENT is indeed drawn out to an uncommon length; raiſed 
upon a great variety of ſupports; and ſought out from every quar- 
ter of antiquity, and ſometimes out of corners the moſt remote and 
dark; it was the leſs. to be admired if every inaitentive Reader did 
not ſee their force and various purpoſe; or if every attentive Reader 
could not combine them into the body of a compleated Syllogi ſan; 


and ſtill leſs if the envious and the prejudiced ſhould concur to 


repreſent theſe Volumes as an indigeſted and inconnected heap of 
diſcourſes, thrown out upon one another, to diſburthen a common- 
place. For the ſatisfaction therefore of the more candid, who 
acknowledge the fairneſs of the attempt, who. ſaw ſomething of 
the progreſs of the argument, but, miſled by the notice of a remain- 
ing part, negleCted to purſue the proof to the CONCLUSION here de- 
duced, I ſhall endeavour to lay open, in one plain and ſimple view, 


the whole conduct of theſe myſterious Volumes. | 
Nor ſhall I negle& the other fort of Readers, though it be odds 


we part again as diſſatisfied with one another as the Toyman of 


Bath and his Cuſtomer: Of whom the ſtory goes, that a "= 
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well dreſſed man coming into the ſhop of this ingenious inventor, 
and reliever of the diſtreſſes of thoſe who are too dull to know what 
they want, and too rich to be at eaſe with what they have, de- 
manded to ſee ſome of his beſt reading-glaſſes; which when he 

had tried to no purpoſe, he returned. The Toyman, ſurpriſed at fo 

ſtrange a phænomenon, gravely aſked him, whether ever he had 
learnt to read? to which the other as gravely replied, that if he 
had been ſo happy, he ſhould have had no need of his afliſtance. 

Now, before I bring the diſtant parts of my Argument to converge, . 
for the uſe of theſe dum-fighted Gentlemen, may I aſk them, with- 

out offence, a ſimilar queſtion? They have ANswERED ; without 
aſking; but not with the ſame ingenuity. 

In reading the Law and HisTory of the JEws, with all the at- 
tention I could give to them, amongſt the many circumſtances pe- 
culiar to that amazing Diſpenſation (from ſeveral of which, as I 
conceive, the divinity. of its original may be fairly proved) theſe 
two particulars moſt forcibly ſtruck my obſervation, THE oMIss10N 
oF THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE, and THE ApuINIST RA“. 
TION OF AN-EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. AS unaccountable 
as the firſt circumſtance appeared when conſidered feparately and 
alone, yet when ſet againſt the. other, and their mutual relations 
examined and compared, the omifion was not only well explained, 
but was found to be an invincible medium for the proof of the 
Divine LEGATION of MosEs: which, as Unbelievers had been 
long accuſtomed to decry from this very circumſtance, I choſe it 
preferably to any other. The Argument appeared to me in a ſu- 
preme degree ſtrong and fimple, and not needing many words to 
inforce it, or, when inforced, to make it- well underſtood. 
 REL1G10N hath always been held neceflary to the ſupport of 
CEVIL SOCIETY, becauſe human Laws alone are ineffectual to re- 
ſtrain men from evil, with a force ſufficient to carry on the affairs 
of public regimen : and (under the common diſpenſation of Pro- 
vidence) a FUTURE STATE of rewards and puniſhments is confeſſed! 
to be as neceſſary to the ſupport of ReLicion, becauſe nothing 

elle - 
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elſe can remove the objections to God's moral Government under a 
Providence ſo apparently unequal, whoſe phænomena are apt to 
diſturb the ſerious profeflors of REericion with doubts and ſuſ- 
picions concerning it, as it is of the eſſence of religious profeſſion to 
believe, that God is a rewarder-of them that diligently ſeek him. 

Moſes, who inſtituted a REL1610n and a REPUBLIC, and in- 
corporated them into one another, ſtands ſingle amongſt ancient 
and modern Lawgivers, in teaching a RELIGITION, without the 
ſanction, or even ſo much as the mention of a FUTURE STATE OF 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. The {ame Moſes, with a ſingu— 
larity as great, by uniting the Religion and civil Community of the 
Jews into one incorporated body, made God, by natural conſe- 
quence, their ſupreme civil Magiſtrate, whereby the form of Go- 
141 | vernment ariſing from thence became truly and eſſentially a ThE o- 
fs CRACY. But as the Admini/iration of Government neceſſarily fol- 
1 lows its Form, that before us could be no other than AN ExTRA- 
1 ORDINARY OR EQUAL PROVIDENCE. And ſuch indeed not only 
15 the Jewiſh Lawgiver himſelf, but all the ſucceeding Rulers and 
1% Prophets of this Republic, have invariably repreſented it to be. In 
| the mean time, no Lawgiver or founder of Religion amongſt any 
other People ever promiſed ſo ſingular a Diſtin&ion ; no Hiſtorian \ 
ever dared to record ſo remarkable a Prerogative. 

This being the true and acknowledged ſtate of the caſe ; When- 

ever the Unbelizver attempts to diſprove, and the Advocate of Re- 
ligion to ſupport, the divinity of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, the ob- 
vious queſtion (if each be willing to bring it to a ſpeedy deciſion) 
will be, Whether the EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE thus pro- 
„ phetically promiſed, and afterwards hiſtorically recorded to be per- 
1 "00 | « formed, was REAL Or PRETENDED only?“ 
1 We Believers hold that it was REAL : and J, as an Advocate for 
Wt Revelation, undertake to prove it was ſo ; employing for this pur- 
1 | | poſe, as my medium, THE OMISSION OF A FUTURE STATE OF RE/“ 
h WARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, The argument ſtands thus: 
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If Religion be neceſſary to civil Government, and if Religion 
cannot ſubſiſt, under the common diſpenſation of Providence, with- 
out a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments; ſo conſummate a 
Lawgiver would never have neglected to inculcate the belief of 
fuch a ſtate, had he not been well aflured that an EXTRAORDINARY 
PROVIDENCE was indeed to be adminiſtered over his People : Or 
were it poſſible he had been ſo infatuated, the impotency of a Reli- 
gion wanting a future ſtate muſt very foon have concluded in the 
deſtruction of his Republic: Yet nevertheleſs it flouriſhed and con- 
tinued ſovereigu for many ages. 

Theſe two proofs of the propoſition (hat an extraordinary pro vi- 
dence was really adminiſtered) drawn from the THING OMITTED 
and the PERSON OMITTING; may. be reduced to the following 
SYLLOGISMS« 


I. Whatſoever Religion and Society have no future State for their 
ſupport, muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 

The Jewiſh Religion and Society had no future State for their 
ſupport : 

Therefore the Jewiſh Religion and Society were ſupported by an 
extraordinary Providence. 


And again, 

II. The Ancient Lawgivers univerſally believed, that a Religion 
without a future State could be ſupported only by an extraordinary 
Providence. . 
| Moſes, an Ancient Lawgiver, learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians (the principal branch of which wiſdom was inculcating 
the doctrine of a future ſtate) inſtituted ſuch a Religion: 
Therefore Moſes believed that his Keligjon was ee by an 
extraordinary Providence. 

This is the ARGUMENT oF THE DIVINE LEGATION ; plain, 
fimple, and convincing, in the opinion of the Author; a Par as 
box, in the repreſentation of his Adverſaries : Attempts of this 
nature being ſtill attended. with the fortune they have long under- 

gone. 
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gone. William of Newbzurg, ſpeaking of Gregory the Eighth, tells 
us, that he was, Vir plane & ſapientiæ et vitæ ſinceritate con- 
ſpicuus, æmulationem Dei habens in omnibus ſecundum ſcientiam; 
«© et ſuperſtitigſirum conſuetudinum quarum in Eccleſia per quorun- 
« dam ruſticam ſimplicitatem.citra Scripturarum auctoritatem mul - 
« titudo inolevet, Reprebenſor acerrimus. Unde à quibuſdam minus 
<& diſcretis putatus eſt turbato per nimiam abſtinentiam cerebro de- 
4 Jirare.“ This curious paſſage 'ſhews-what hath been, and what 
1 is likely to be, the fate of all oppoſers of fooliſh and ſuperſtitious EI 
4 if practices and opinions, when oppoſers are moſt wanted, that is to ? 
| ſay, to be thought mad. Ouly one ſees there was this difference 
8 between William's age and our own. In the time of good Gregory, 
1 they were the People of leaſt diſcretion who paſſed this judgement 
_ 1 | on every Reformer's headpiece; whereas in our times, * are the 
hi more diſcreet who have made this Aiſcovery. 
1 Our Author's adverſaries proved to be of two ſorts, FzkR- 
1 14 | THINKERS and'SysrEMATICAL Divixzs. Thoſe denied the Major 
i of the two Syllogiſms ; Theſe, the Minor : yet one could not be 
. F done without contradiCting .the' univerſal voice of Antiquity; nor 
the other, without explaining away the ſenſe, as well as letter, of 
ſacred Scripture. Had it not been for this odd combination, my 
Demonſtration of .the Divine Legation of Moſes had not only been as 
firong but as ſhort too as any of Euclid's : whoſe theorems, as 
Hobbes ſomewhere obſerves, ſhould they ever happen to be con- 
need with the paſſions and intereſts of men, would ſoon become 
as much matter of diſpute and contradiction as ay moral or theolo- 
gical Propoſition whatſoever. 
It was not long, therefore, before 1 found that the en of 
this important Truth would engage me in a full dilucidation of the 
three following Propoſitions 
1. * That inculeating the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, is neceſlary to the well- W of civil So- 
2 1 
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2. „ That all mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and learned na- 
« tions of Antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching, 
&« that this doctrine was of ſuch uſe to civil Society.“ 

3. That the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
« ments is not to be found in, nor did make part of, the Moſaic 
% Diſpenſation.” 

— Neither a ſhort nor an eaſy talk. The two firſt requiring a 
ſevere ſearch into the Religion, the Politics, and the Phil ſophy of 
ancient times: And, the latter, a minute examination into the 
nature and genius of the Hebrew Conſtitution. 

To the firſt part of this enquiry, therefore, I aſſigned the firſt 
Volume of this work ; and to the other, the ſecond, 


1. 


I. The fir Volume begins with proving the Major of the 
firſt Syllogiſm, that whatſoever Religion and Society have no future 
State for their ſupport, muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. 
In order to which, the riRsr PRoeosITION was to be inforced, 
That the inculcating the doctrine of a ſuture ſtate of rewards and Pu- 
niſhments is neceſſary to the well-being of Society. 

This is done in the following manner—By ſhewing that c1viL 
SocikEr v, which was inſtituted as a remedy againſt force aud in- 
Juſtice, falls ſhort, in many inſtances, of its effects—as it cannot, 
by its own proper force, provide for the obſervance of above one 
third part of moral duties; and, of that third, but imperfectly: 
and further, which is a matter of ſtill greater importance, that it 
totally wants the firſt of thoſe two great hinges on which Govern- 
ment is ſuppoſed to turn, and without which it cannot be carried 
on, namely REwarD and PusisHMEN r. Some other coactive 

power was therefore to be added to civil Society, to ſupply its 

wants and imperfections. This power is ſhewn to be no other 
than REL1G610N; which, teaching the juſt Government of the 
Deity, provides for all the natural deficiencies of civil Society. 
But this government, it is ſeen, can be no otherwiſe ſupported 

Vor, III. Ppp than 
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than by the general belief of a future fate; or of an extraordinary. 
Providence, that is, by a Diſpenſation of things very different from 
what we ſee adminiſtered at preſent. 

This being proved, the diſcourſe proceeds to remove objections.— 
The Reader obſerves, that the ſteps and gradations of this capital 
truth advance thus, A future ſtate is neceſſary as it ſupports 
Religion - Religion is neceſſary as it ſupports Morality And Mo- 
rality as it ſupports (though it be reciprocally ſupported by) civil 
Society, which only can procure ſuch accommodations of life as 
man's nature requires. Hence I concluded, that the Doctrine of 
a future ſtate was neceſſary to civil Society, under the preſent ad- 
miniſtration of Providence, 

Now there are various kinds or rather degrees of LiBERTINISM. 


Some, though they own Morality to be neceflary to Society, yet 


deny Religion to be neceſſary. Others again deny it even to Mo- 
rality.—As both equally attempt to break the chain of my reaſon- 
ing, both come equally under my examination. And, oppor- 


tunely for my purpoſe, a great Name in the firſt inſtance, . and a 


great Book, in the ſecond, invited me to this entertaiument. 
1. The famous M. BAYLE had attempted to prove, that Religion 
was not neceflary to. Society; and that, ſimple morality, as dif- 


tinguiſhed from Religion, might well ſupply its place: which 
Morality too, an ATHEIST might compleatly poſſeſs. His argu- 


ments in ſupport of theſe propoſitions I have carefully examined: 
and having occaſion, when I came to the laſt of them, to enquire 
into he irue foundation of Morality, J ſtate all its pretences, con- 


ſider all its advantages, and ſhew that oBLIGATIoON, properly ſo 


called, proceeds from wILL, and from wILL only. This enquiry 
was directly to my point, as the reſult of it proves that the morality 
of the Atheit muſt be without any true foundation, and conſe- 
quently weak and unſtable. Jt had a further propriety, as the 
Religion, whoſe divine original I am here attempting to demon- 


{trate, has founded moral! obligation in Mill only; and had a pe- 
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-culiar expediency likewiſe, as it is become the faſhion of the times 
to ſeek for this /oundaiion any where but there where Religion has 
placed it. 

2. But MAN DEvILTRE, the Author of the Fable of the Bees, went 
a large ſtep further; and pretended to prove that MoRALITY was 
ſo far from being neceſſary to Society, that it was vice and not 
virtue which rendered ſtates flouriſhing and happy. This execra- 
ble Doctrine, that would cut away my Argument by the roots, 
was preſented to the People with much laboured art and plauſible 
inſinuation. It was neceflary therefore to confute and expoſe it. 
This I have done with the ſame care, but with better faith than 
it was inforced. 

In this manner I endeavoured to prove the Major PROTOSTT ION 
of the firſt Syllogiſm : and with this, the firſt book of e Divine 
Legation of Moſes concludes. 


II. The ſecond Book begins with eſtabliſhing the Major of the 
ſecond Syllogiſm, That the ancient Lawgrivers univerſally believed 
that a Religion without a future ſlate could be ſupported only by 
an extraordinary Providence. In order to which, the sEconD Pgo— 
POSITION was to be inforced, That all mankind, eſpecially the ms/? 
wiſe and learned nations of Antiquity, have concurred in believing and 
teaching, that the Doctrine of a future Aale was neceſſary to the wel!- 
-being of civil Society, 

The proof of this propoſition divides itfelf into two parts—— 
The conduct of ibe LawerveRs; and the opinion of the Purro- 
SOPHERS. 

The firſt part is the ſubject of the preſent Book; as the ſecond 

part is of the fo/lowwng. 


In proving this propoſition from the conduct of the Lawgivers, 
I ſhew, 


1. Their care to PROPAGATE Ralleion in general, 1. As it appears 
from the efe&s, the ſtate of Religion every where in the civilized 
World. 2. As it appears from the caiiçſe, ſuch as their univerſal pre- 
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tence to inſpiration, in order to inſtil the belief of the Divine Super- 
mtendency over human affairs; and ſuch as their univerſal practice 
in prefaci -g their Laws, in order to eſtabliſh the belief of that 
Superintendency. And here it ſhould be obſerved, that in proving 
their care to propagate Rel/:g:9 in general, F prove their care 


to propagate the doctrine of a future flate of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; fince there never was a formed Religion in the World, 


the Jeruiſh᷑ excepted, of which this Doctrine did not make an 


eſſential part. 
2. But I ſhew, in the ſecond place, their care to propagate 2516 
Doctrine, with more than common attention and aſſiduity. And as. 


the moſt effectual method they employed to this end was the in- 


ſlitution of the MysTER1Es, a large aceount is given of their riſe- 
and progreſs, from Egypt into Greece, and from thence, through- 
out the civilized world. I have attempted to diſcover the APOP» 
PHTA, or hidden doctrines of, theſe Myſteries, which were THE 
Unity or THE GaDHEAD and the ERROR. OF, THE GROSSER Poe 
LYTHEISM, namely, tbe Worſhip of dead men,  deified. This diſ- 
covery not only. confirms all that.is advanced, concerning the riſe, 
progreſs, and order. of the ſeveral ſpeeies's of Idolatry, but clears 
up and rectifies much embarras and miſtake even of the moſt cele- 
brated Moderns,. ſuch as Cudworth, Stllingfleet, Prideaux, Newton, 
&c. who, coutrary to the tenure of Holy Scripture, in order to do 
imaginary honour to Religion, have ventured to maintain, that he 
one true God was generally known and worſhipped in the Pagan. 
IVorld; for, finding many, in divers countries, ſpeaking of the 
one irue God, they concluded, that he muſt needs have a national 


Worſhip. Now the Diſcovery of the a7:gpyre of the Myſteries ena- 


bles us to explain the perfect. conſiſtency between . ſacred and pro- 
phane Antiquity ; which, left to ſpeak for themſelves, concur to, 


inform us of this plain and conſiſtent truth, . That the Doc- 


trine of the one true God was indeed; taught in all places, but as. 


a profound ſecret, to the FEW, in the celebration, of their myſte- 
"'ous Rites ; while, in the Land of Jupza alone, he had a public 
5 | and 
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and national Worſhip.” For to the Hebrew PEoPLE alone, (as Eu- 
ſebius expreſſes it) was reſerved the honour of being 1NITIATED into 
the knowledge of the Creator of all things. And of this difference, 
God himſelf ſpeaks by the Prophet, — I have not ſpoken IN sECRET, 
IN A DARK PLACE OF THE EARTH®, And the holy Apoſtle 
Paul informs us of the conſequence of that myſterious manner of 
teaching the true God amongſt the Pagan nations, that when, by 
this means, they came to the knowledge of him, they glori . him 


not as God +. 
To confirm and illuſtrate my account of the MysTERIEs, I ſub- 


Join a Diſſertation on the th Book of Virgil's Eneis; and another. 
on the metamorphoſis of Apuleius. The firſt of which books is 
ſhewn to be one continued deſcription of the Eleuſinian Myſteries ;; 
and the other to be purpoſely written. to recommend the uſe and 
efficacy of the. Pagan Myſteries in general. 

And here the attentive Reader will obſerve, that throughout the 
courſe of this whole argument, on the conduct of the ancient 
LawG1veRs, it appears, that all the fundamental principles of their 
Policy were borrowed from EcyeT. A truth which will be made 
greatly ſubſervient to the minor of the ſecond Syllegiſm; that 
Moſes, though learned in all the Wiſdom of Egypt, yet rfirtuted 
the Jewiſb Religion and Society. without a fulure State. 

From this, and from what has been ſaid above of MoR AI. oBL 1- 
GATION, the intelligent Reader will. perceive, that, throughout 
the Divine Legation, I have all along endeavoured to ſelect for my 
purpoſe ſuch kind of arguments, in ſupport of the particular quel- 
tion in hand, as may, at the ſame. time, illuſtrate the truth of Re- 
velation in general, or. ſerve as principles to proceed upon in the: 
progreſs of the preſent Argument. Of which will be given, as oc- 
caſion ſerves, ſeveral other inſtances in the courſe of this review. — 
And. now having ſhewn the. Legiſlators care to propagate Religion. 
in general, and the Doctrine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 
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niſhments in particular (in which is ſeen their ſenſe of the inſe- 
parable connexion between them); I go on, to explain the con- 
trivances they employed to perpetuate the knowledge and influence 
of them: by which it appears that, in their opinion, Rer1- 
GION was not a temporary expedient, uſeful only to ſecure their 
own power and authority, but a neceflary ſupport to civil Society 
itſelf, 

1. The firſt inſtance of this care was, as we ſhew, their EsTA- 
BLISHING A NATIONAL RELIGION, protected by the Laws of the 
State, 1n all places where they were concerned. But as Men, ig- 
norant of rue Religion, could hardly avoid falling into miſtakes in 
contriving the mode of this Eſtabliſbment, I have therefore (the ſub- 
ject of my Work being no idle ſpeculation, but ſuch a one as 
affects us in our higheſt 1ntereſts, as Men and Citizens) attempted 
to deliver the true Theory of 'the Alliance between Church and State, 
as the beſt defence of the juſtice and equity of an ESTABLISHED 
REL1G10N. 

2. The ſecond inſtance of their care, I ſhew'to have been the 
allowance of a GENERAL TOLERATION ; Which as it would, for 
the like reaſon, be as imperfectly framed as an Eftab/i/hment, I 
have ventured.to give the true Theory of that likewiſe. The an- 


cient Lawgiver contrived to e/ftabliſh one mode of Religion, by 


allying it to the State, for the ſake of its DURATION : He 7olerated 
other modes of it, for the ſake of their INFLUENCE, for a Religion 


forced upon man, has none; and the Lawgiver concerns himſelf 


with Religion only for the ſake of its influence. Diſcourſing upon 


this Subject, I was naturally led to vindicate true Religion from an 


aſperſion of Infidelity : Where, I ſhew, that the firſt perſecution 


for Religion was not that which was commited, but that which was 


undergone by the Chriſtian Church : And that the ill ſucceſs attend- 
ing its propagation amongſt barbarous Nations in our times, is al- 
together owing to the prepoſterous method employed for that pur- 
poſe.—And with this, the ſecond Book of the Divine Legation 
. concludes, „ ES 


} 


III. The 
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III. The third Book goes on in ſupporting the Major of the 
ſecond Syllogiſm, by 1he opinions of the PRILOSO HER. For as the 
great waſte and ravages of time have deſtroyed moſt of the Monu- 
ments of ancient Legiſlation, I held it not improper to ſtrengthen 
my poſition of the ſenſe of their Lawgivers, by that of their Sages 
and Philoſophers. In this 1s ſhewn, 

1. From their own words, the conviction they in general had of 
the neceſſity of the doctrine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments to civil ſociety. ' And, to ſet this conviction in the ſtrongeſt 
light, I-endeavour to prove, that even ſuch of them (viz. the ſe- 
veral ſects of Grecian Philoſophers) who did not believe a future 
flate of Rewards and Puniſhments, did yet, for the fake of Society, 
diligently teach and propagate it.— That they /aught it, is con- 
feſſed; that they did 0 believe it, was my butineſs to prove: 
which I have done by ſhewing,. 1. That they all thought it law-- 
ful to- ſay one thing, and think another. 2. That they conſtantly 
practiſed what they thus thought to be lawful : and, 3. That they 
practiſed it on the very Doctrine in queſtion, —To explain and ve- 
rify the two firſt of theſe aſſertions, I had occaſion to enquire into 
the riſe, progreſs, perfection, decline, and genius of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophy, under all its ſeveral diviſions. In which, (as its 
riſe and progreſs are ſhewn to have been from Egypt) ſtill more 
materials are laid in for inforcing the minor propoſition of the ſe— 
cond Syllogiſm.—lI then proceed to a more particular inquiry into 
the ſentiments of each ſect of Philoſophy, on this point; and ſhew 
from the character and genius of each School, and from the Writ- 
ings of each man, that none of them did indeed believe the Doc— 
trine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Punijiments, At the ſame 
time it appears, from almoſt every proof brought for this purpoſe, . 
that they all thought the Doctrine to be of the higheſt utility to 
the State.— Here, in examining the. philoſophy of PyTHAcoras, 
the ſubject led me, to conſider his ſo celebrated Meterpychoſis z in 
which, I take occaſion to ſpeak of the origin of the Pagan Fables, 


2d 
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and the nature of the Metamorphoſis of Ovid, here ſhewn to be 
a Popular Hiftory of Providence, very regularly and artfully de- 
duced from the moſt early times to his own : From the whole I 
dtaw this concluſion, “that Pythagoras, who ſo ſedulouſly propa- 
gated this ſpecies of a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments 
(the Metempſychofis) that he was thought by ſome to be the author of 
it, conſidered it only as a commodious Fable to reſtrain the unruly 
populace.” | 

2. To ſupport this fact, it is ſhewn, in the next place, that 
theſe Philoſophers not only did not, but that they could not poſſibly 
believe the Doctrine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
becauſe the belief of it contradifted two Metaphyſical principles 
univerſally held and believed by them, concerning the nature of 
Gop and of the SouL; which were, that te Deity could not hurt 
any one; and that the foul was part f the ſubfiance of the Deity, and 
reſolvable again into him. In explaining and verifying their recep- 
tion of this latter principle, I take occaſion to ſpeak of its original ; 
which, I prove, was Grecian and not Egyptian; as appears from 
the genius and character of the two Philoſophies; though the ſpu- 
rious books going under the name of Hermes, but indeed written by 
the later Platoniſts, would perſuade us to the contrary. The uſe 
of this inquiry likewiſe (i. e. concerning the origin of this principle) 
will be ſeen when we come to ſettle the character of Moſes, as 


aforeſaid, —But, with regard to the belief of the Philoſophers on 


both points, beſides the direct and principal uſe of it, for the ſup- 
port of the major of the ſecond Syllogiſm, it hath (as I ſaid before, 
it was contrived my arguments - ſhould have) two further uſes.; 
the one, to ſerve as a principle in the progreſs of my general Ar- 
gument : the other, to illuſtrate the truth of Revelation in general. 
For, 1ſt, it will be a ſufficient anſwer to that ſolution of the Deiſts, 
(to be confidered hereafter) that Moſes did not teach the Doctrine 
of a future ſlate becauſe he did not believe it, ſince it is ſhewn by 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, that the not believing a doctrine ſo uſeful 

to 
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to Society, was eſteemed no reaſon why the Legiſlator ſhould not 
propagate it. 2. It is a convincing proof of the expedrency of the 
Goſpel of Jeſus, that the ſages of Greece, with whom all the wiſ⸗ 
dom of the Wiſe was ſuppoſed to be depoſited, had philoſophiſed 
themſelves out of one of the moſt evident and uſeful truths with 
which mankind has any concern ; and a full juſtification of the ſeve- 
rity with which the holy Apoſtles always ſpeak of the Philoſophers 
and the Philoſophy of Greece, ſince it is hereby ſeen to be directed 
only againſt ' theſe pernicious principles ;' and not, as Des and 
Fanatics concur to repreſent it, a condemnation of human learning 
in general. 4.171 

3. But as now, it might be objected, that by this repreſenta- 
tion, we loſe on the one hand what we gain on the other ; and 
that while we ſhew the expediency of the Goſpel, we run a riſque 
of diſcrediting its reaſ9nablene/3 ; for that nothing can bear harder 
upon this latter quality, than that the beſt and wiſeſt perſons of 
Antiquity did not believe that which the Goſpel: was ſent to propa- 
gate, namely, the Doctrine of a future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments.” As this, I ſay, might be objected, we have given 
(beſides explaining on what abſurd principles their unbelref reſted) a 
further anſwer; and, to ſupport this anſwer, ſhewn, that the two 
extremes into which Divines have uſually run, in repreſenting the 
ſtate and condition of revealed Religion, are attended-with great and 
real miſchiefs to it; while the only view of Antiquity, which 
yields ſolid advantage to the Chriſtian Cauſe, is ſuch a one as is 
here repreſented for the true: Such a one as ſhews natura] Reaſon 
to be clear enough to perceive TRUTH, and the neceſſary deductions 
from it when propoſed, but not generally frong enough to diſcover 
it. He, who of all the Pagan World beſt knew its force, and was 
in that very ſtate in which only a true judgement could be paſſed, 
has with the greateſt ingenuity confeſſed this truth, ++ Nam neque 
i tam eſt acris acies in naturis hominum et ingenus, ut res tantas 
« quiſquam, niſi monſtratus poſſit videre; neque tanta tamen in 
« rebus obſcuritas, ut eas peritus acri vir ingenio cernat, ſi modo 

Vor, III. FS Q qq « aſpexerit.” 
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« aſpexerit. In explaining this matter, it is occaſionally ſhewn, 
that the great and acknowledged ſuperiority of the modern Syſtems ; 
of Deiſtical Morality above the ancient, in point of excellence, is = 
entirely owing to the unacknowledged, and perhaps unſuſpected, E 
aid of Revelation. | 
Thus the Reader ſees, in what manner we have endeavoured to- 
prove the MA jo PRoPos1TIONS of the two Syllogiſms, that wwhat- 
foever Religion and Society have no future State for their ſupport, muſt 
be ſupported by an extraordinary Providence. And that, The ancient 
Eawgrvers univerſally believed, that a Religion without a future State 
could be ſupported only by an extraordinary Providence, For having 
ſhewn, that Religion and Society were unable, and believed to be 
unable, to ſupport themſelves under an ordinary Providence, without 
a future State; if they were ſupported without that Doctrine, it 
could be, and could be believed. to be, only by an extraordinary 
Providence. | 
But now as the proof is conducted through a long detail of cir- 
cumſtances, ſhewing the ab/olute neceſſity of Religion to civil Society; 
and the ſenſe which all the wiſe and learned amongſt the ancients- 
had of that neceſſity; left this ſhould be abuſed to countenance 
the idle and impious Conceit that RELIGION WAs THE INVENTION- 
oF PoLITICIANs, I concluded the third Book and the Volume 
together, with proving that the Conceit is both 1MPERTINENT and 
FALSE. | 
1. Impertinent, 'for that, were this account of the origin of 
Religion true, it would not follow, that the thing itſelf was viſion- 
ary; but, on the contrary, moſt real, evidently ſo even from that 
univerſal utility, on which this its pretended origin 1s ſupported. 
Indeed, againſt this uti/ity, paradoxical men, or men in a paradoxi-- 
cal humour, have often reaſoned ; ſuch as Bayrs, PLur ARCH, 
and BAcoN : Their arguments are here examined: And the Maſe 
ter fophiſn, which runs through the reaſoning of all three, is de- 
tected and expoſed. 
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2. Falſe; for that, in fact, Religion exiſted before the civil Magi/- 
trate was in being. In proving this point, the matter led me to 
ſpeak of the origin of Idolatry; to diſtinguith the ſeveral ſpecies of 
it ; to adjuſt the order in which they aroſe out of one another ; and 
to detect the ends of the later Platoniſts, in their attempts to turn 
the whole into an ALLEGORY (in which the reaſonings of a late 
Writer in his Letters concerning Mythology are conſidered.) Aud 
becauſe the rage of ALLEGORISING had ſpread a total confuſion over 
all this matter, The origin, and progreſs of the folly, and the va- 
rious views of its ſeCtators in {ſupporting it, are here accounted for 
and explained. 

But my end and purpoſe in all this, was not barely to remove 
an objection againſt the Truths delivered in this place, but to pre- 
pare a reception for thoſe which are to fo//pw : For if Religion were 
ſo uſeful to Society, and yet not the invention of the Magiſtrate, 
we muſt ſeek for its original in another quarter; either from Na- 
TURE or REVELATION, or from BOTH. 

Such is the ſubject- matter of the r1xsT Volume of The Divine 
Legation : which, as it was thought proper to publiſh ſeparately, I 
contrived ſhould not only contain a part of that general Argument, 
but ſhould likewiſe be a complete Treatiſe of itſelf, eſtabliſhing 
one of the moſt important Truths with which Man has any con- 
cern; namely, THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. And if, in ſupport of this truth, I have en- 


tered into a long detail of ſome capital articles of Antiquity, I pre- 
Yume I ſhall not need an apology. 


Il. 


We come now to the sr co Vo uMN of The Divine Legation, 
which is employed in proving the Minor PRoPosIT10N of the two 
Syllogiſms ; the firſt, that the Fewwj/h Religion and Society had no 
future ſtate for their ſupport : the other, that Moſes, an ancient Laws . 
giver, and learned in all the Wiſdom of Egypt, purprſe'y inſirtuted 
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ſuch a Religion, in order to which the THIRD GENERAL PROPOSI- 
TION was to be enforced ; That the Doctrine of a future flate of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments is not to be found in, nor did make part of, the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation. But in proving the MINoR, a method ſome- 
thing different from that obferved in proving the Major ProPosI- 
TIONS was to be followed. Theſe, in the firſt Volume, were proved 
ſucceſſively and in order. But here the NOR PROP OST ros are in- 
forced all the way Zogether. And this difference ariſes from the 
reaſon of the thing; the facts, brought to prove the doctrine to be 
omitted, do, at the ſame time, accidentally ſhew that the Omiſſion 
was deſigned: And the reaſons, brought to prove the uſes in a de- 
ſigned omiſſion, neceſſarily ſhew that the Doctrine was omitted. 


% 
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To proceed therefore with the ſubje& of the sEcoN D VoLUME. 


IV. I juſt before obſerved, that the concluſion of the firſt Vo- 
lume, which detected the abſurdity. and falſity of the, Atheiſtic 
Principle, that Religion was an invention of Politicians, and a creature 
of the flate, opened the way to a fair inquiry whether its true ori- 
ginal was not as well. from REvELATION as from NATURAL. 
REaAsON. 6 

In the intro tien therefore to this ſecond. Volume, 1 took ON 
advantage which that opening afforded. me, of ſhewing that the 
univerſal pretence to Revelation proves ſome Revelation muſt be 
true: That this tue Revelation muſt have ſome characteriſtic 
marks to diſtinguiſh it from the falſe : And that theſe marks are to 
be found in the Inſtitutions of Mos Es. 
But this was only by way of introduction; and to. lead the 

Reader more eaſily into the main road of our inquiry; by ſhewing 
that we purſued no deſperate adventure, while we endeavoured to 
deduce the divinity of Moſes's s Law from the circumſtances of the 
Law itſelf. | | 

I proceeded: then to the proof of the MiNox ProPosITIONs, that 
the Tewiſh Religion and Society had no future State for their ſupport * 
and that Mes, an ancient Lawgiver, and learned in all the wiſdom 
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of Egypt, purpoſely inſtituted ſuch a Religion, To evince theſe truths 


with ſufficient evidence, the nature of that Inſtitution was to be 
firſt underſtood ; which again required a general knowledge, at 
leaſt, of the manners and genius of the Hebrew People, and of the: 
obaracter and abilities of their Lawgiver. Now theſe having been 
entirely faſhioned on Egyptian models, it was further expedient 
that we ſhould know the fate of Egyptian ſuperſiition and learning in 
that early period. 

1. In order to this, the following propoſition 1 is advanced, that. 
the Egyptian learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian ſuper- 


ſition there condemned, were the very learning and ſuperſtition repreſented 


by the Greek Writers as the honour and opprobrium of that kingdom.. 
Where I firſt ſtate the queſtion ; and then ſhew the equal extraya- 
gance of each of thoſe two parties amongſt the learned, who have 
been accuſtomed to advance or to depreſs the high antiquity of 
. 

I corroborate the Propalition, firſt, by Fact, the teſtimony 
of holy Scripture, and of the ancient Greek Writers, ſet together 
and ſupporting one another; and both ſupported by circumſtances. 
regarding the peculiar ſituation of the land of. Egypt. And here 
the objections of the author of the Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory of 
the World connected, frightened by the common panic. of the high. 
antiquity of Egypt, are confuted and expoſed. 

Secondly, by REAsoN, in an argument drawn from the nature, 
origin, and various uſes of their ſo famed HitzroGLYPnics, Where 
it is ſhewn, 

1. That this ſpecies of writing was ot by the RS. 
as-the vehicle of learning, even er the invention of LETTERS :. 
for which no good reaſon can be aſſigned but this, that they were 


applied to the ſame purpoſe before. Now LETTERS were in uſe. 


amongſt them before the time of Maſes. | 
2. Again, it is ſhewn that the ONIROCRITICS borrowed their art 


of deciphering dreams from hieroglyþhic Symbols : but hieroglyþhic 
Nmbolt were the myſterious vehicle of the civil ſcience and of the 


FOE 
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Theology of the Egyptians. Now ON ROCRTT IN or the art of in- 
terpreting of dreams was practiſed in the time of Joſeph. 

3. And again, It is ſhewn that ANIMAL-wons Hr in Egypt aroſe 
from the myſterious uſe of the ſame Hierogiyphic Symbols. Now 
ANIMAL=WoR$SHIP was eſtabliſhed amongſt them before the time of 
 Mofes. 

From all this, it appears, that Ec yer was of that kigh antiquity 
which Scrrpture and the beſt Greek Writers concur to repreſent it, 
'By which, we come to underſtand what were the ſpecific manners 
and ſuperſtitions of Egypt in the time of Moſes; theſe being, as it 
now appears, identically the ſame with what the Greek Writers 
have delivered to us. | 

In the courſe of this proof from Reaſon, which opens at large the 
nature, origin, and various kinds of EcoyeTIan HigrocLYPHICS, 
1 interweave (as the explanation of my ſubject neceſſarily required) 
a detailed hiſtory of the various modes of ancient communication 
amongſt men, as well by real and literary characters, as by words 
and action; and ſhew how $8PEECH and wRITING ran parallel in 
their progreſs; and influenced, and were influenced by, one ano- 
ther. On the ſame account, when I-come to the origin of BxuTE-= 
woRSH1P, Igive the hiſtory of the various modes of ancient Idola- 
try, in the order in which they roſe, one out of another. 

Theſe things J have not only made to ſerve in ſupport of the 
queſtion I am here upon, but likewiſe in ſupport of one queſtion Pre- 
ceding, and of one which is to follow. 

For in the hiſtory of the various modes of ancient communication 
was laid, as the Reader will find, 'the foundation of my diſcourſes 
on the nature of ancient Prophecies 1n the ſixth Book. 

And, in the hiſtory of the various modes f ancient Iavlatry, the 
Reader hath a neceſſary ſupplement to what had been ſaid before 
on the ſame ſubject, in the latter end of the third Book, againſt the 
Atheiſt's pretended origin of Religion, 

So ſtudious have I been to obſerve, what a great maſter of Reaſon 
lays down as the rule and tg of EY order in Compoſition, That 


every 
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every former part may give flrength to all that follow ; and every latter Il 
bring light unto all before *. ll 
But the high antiquizy of Egypt, though proved from Antiquity i 
itſelf, ſeemed not to be enough ſecured, while the authority of 
one great modern remained entire, and his reaſonings unanſwered. 
In the next place, therefore, I examine Sir Isa AC NIYWTOx's 
Chronology of the Egyptian Empire; a Chronology erected on the 
ſuppoſed identity of Ofiris and Sefoftris ;- which is a fancy that not 
only contradicts all ſacred as well as prophane antiquity, but, what. 
is ſtill more, the very nature of things, 
In the courſe of this confutation, . the cauſes of that endleſs conſu- 
fron in the early Greek hiftory and Mythology, are inquired into and 
explained: Which ſerves, at the ſame time, to confirm and illuſ- 
trate all that hath been occafionally. ſaid in the latter end of the 
third book, and, here again, in this fourth, concerning—the origin 
and progreſs of Idolatry - the genius of Pagan Religion the Gen- 
tile modes of worſhip—and their Theological opinions. 
Thus far concerning the high antiquity of Egypt. Which, beſides 
the immediate purpoſe of leading us into the true idea of the Jew!/h 
Inſtitution in general, hath theſe further uſes : | 
We have ſeen, in the foregoing Volume, that EGvyer, as it was 
molt famed for the arts of legiflation, ſo it moſt of all inculcated 
the doctrine of a future ſlate of Rewards and Puniſhmen!s, Now, if 
Egypt were indeed of the high antiquity here. affigned unto it, 
that doctrine mult needs be of national belief, at the time the He- 
brews lived there in flavery. But then they having, as we find in 
Scripture, thoroughly imbibed the religious notions of the place, 
muſt needs be much prejudiced in favour of fo reaſonable and flat- 
tering a Doctrine: Conſequently their Lawgiver, who likewiſe had 
been bred up in all the learning of Egypt, would, if he had acted 
only by human direction, have, in imitation of his Maſters, taken 
advantage of this favourable prejudice to make the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate the graud SANCT10N of his Religion and Law. 


Hooker. 


Again, 
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Again, the proof of the high Antiquity of Egypt was neceſſary to 
vindicate ſacred Scripture; which all along declares for that An- 
tiquity ; and which the De1sT having endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of, in oppoſing Moſes's pretence to inſpiration, fome imprudent 
BELIEVERS were grown not unwilling to explain away. Sir Iſaac 
Newton's CHRONOLOG afforded them the aid they wanted: And 
while it offered itſelf in ſupport of the Bible-divinity, they ſeemed 
little attentive to the liberties:it had taken with the Bible- hiſtory. 

2. In order to bring on this Truth of the high antiquity of 
Egypt nearer to my purpoſe, I proceeded to the ſecond Propoſition, 
That the Fewiſh People wwere extremely fond of Egyptian manners, and 
did frequently fall into Egyptian ſuperſiitions : and that many of the 
Laws given to them by the.miniſliry of Moſes were inſtituted partly in 
compliance to their prejudices, and partly in oppoſition to thoſe ſuper- 
fiitions. Tn the proof of the firſt part of this Propoſition, I ſhew 
the high probability that the Law was inſtituted with reference to 
Egyptian manners ; and through the proof of the ſecond, is de- 
duced a demonſtration that it was actually ſo framed. 

For a further illuſtration of this Argument, I give an hiſtorical 
account of the degeneracy of the Hebrew People, and of their 
amazing propenſity to imitate the manners of Egypt, from the 
time that Moſes was firſt ſent upon his Miſſion, to their entire ſet- 
tlement in the land of Judea : Which fully ſhews (what will ſtand 
us in ſtead hereafter) that a People ſo perverſe and headſtrong 
needed, in the conſtruction of their civil and religious Inſtitutions, 
all poſſible curbs to diſorder : Now of all ſuch curbs, the doctrine 
| of a future flate was ever held the chief in ancient policy ; and as 
| | this doctrine was ſo peculiarly Egyptian, they muſt needs have the 

moſt favourable prejudice towards it. | 
But then, as it might perhaps be objected, that while I am en- 
deavouring to get this way into the interior of the Jewiſh Conſti- 
tution, I open a back door to the ravages of Infidelity : it was 
thought neceſſary, in order to prevent the Deiſt's taking advantage 
.of the great 'I'ruth contained in the preceding Propoſition (which 
1 
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is the ſecond), to guard it by the following (which is the third), 
viz. That Myjes's Exyptian Learning, and the Laws inſtituted in com- 
pliance to the Peoples prejudices, are no reaſonable objeftion to the di- 
vinity of his Mifflon. Where, in explaining the frft part, which 
ſhews what this learning was, and how well it ſuited with Moſes's 
Miſſion, I had occaſion to inquire into the origin and uſe of the 
SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS : Which the Reader will find of this 
further uſe, viz. To give ſtrength and ſupport to what is ſaid in 
the ſixth Book of the NATURE of THE JEwizH PROPHECIES ; 
and particularly to what is there obſerved of GroTivs's fatal error, 
in his mode of interpreting them. 

And in explanation of the ſecond part, having proved the Pro- 
poſition, "That to inſtitute Laws 1n compliance to popular preju- 
dices is no reaſonable objection to their divine original; having 
proved this, I ſay, from the nature of things; the Diſcourſe pro- 
ceeds to examine all the Arguments which have been urged in 
ſupport of the contrary opinion, by HERMAN WirrTsIvs, in his 
learned Treatiſe intitled /fgypaca, that Book having been publickly 
recommended by Dr. Vaterland, for a diſtinct and ſolid confutation 
of Spencer's De Legibus Hebraorum ritualibus. 

And the anſwer to Witſius's laſt argument bringing into queſtion 
the intrinſic value of the ritual Law; the famous character of it 
given by the Prophet EzEx1Er, of fatutes that were not good, and 
Judgments whereby they ſhould not Irve—1s explained in a large analyſis 
of the whole Prophecy, againſt an old fooliſh notion revived by Dr. 
Shuckford, that theſe Satutes and Judgments, here ſaid to be given 


by God, were the Pagan Iavlatries, which, in defiance of God, 
they took without leave. 


But I go yet further in ſupport of the fourth Propoſition, and 
prove, that re very circumſtances of Moſes's Egyptian Lear ning, 
aud the Laws inflituted in compliance to the People's prejudices, are a 
firong confirmation of the divinity of his Miſſion. 

Iiſt, For, that one bred up in the arts of Egyptian Legiſlation could 


never, on his own head, have thought of reducing an unruly 
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people to government, on maxims of Religion and Policy, funda- 
mentally oppoſite to all the principles of Egyptian wisDoM, at: 
that time the univerſal Model on which all the Legiſlators worked, 
in reducing a barbarous People to Society. Yet Moſes went upon, 
principles diametrically oppoſite to that wisDoM, when he enjoined 
the PUBLIC worſhip of the one true God only, and OMITTED the 
doclr ine of a future flate of Rewards and Puniſbments, in the inſti- 
tution of his Law and Religion. 

2dly, For, that One who falſely pretended to receive the whole 
frame of a national Conſtitution from God, would never have 
riſqued his pretenſions by a ritual Law, which the people might ſee 
was politically inſtituted, partly in compliance to their prejudices, 
and partly in oppoſition to Egyptian ſuperſtitions. 

Here, all the imaginable motives are inquired into, which Moses, 
though a mere human Lawgiver, might have had to act in the 
manner he did; and thefe motives are ſhewn to be inſufficient to 
induce a wiſe Legiſlator thus to act.— In concluſion, it is made ap- 
parent, hat a ritual, contrived to oppoſe to the reigning ſuperſtitions; 
and, at the ſame time, f prefigure, by ils typical nature, all the eſſen- 
tial parts of a future Diſpenſation, contains a ſtrong INTERNAL 


ARGUMENT THAT THE RITUAL LAW WAS NOT A MERE HU» 


MAN INVENTION. And with this the fourth Book concludes. 


V. What hath been hitherto ſaid, was to let the Reader into 
the genius of the Jewiſh Policy in general, in order to his judg- 
ing more exactly of the peculiar nature of its Government; that, 
from thence, he might be enabled to determine, with full certainty, 
of the matters in queſtion, as they are contained in the two Mi- 
NoR terms. | : e 

1. Theis Book, therefore, comes ſtill nearer to the point, and 


ſhews, that the Government inſtituted by Moſes was a TH EOcRACx, 


properly ſo called, where God himſelf was the ſupreme civil Ma- 
giſtrate. It begins with aſſigning and ſettling the true reaſon 
of the DG of the potiertty of Abraham from the reſt of 

mankind ;— 
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mankind ;—becauſe this ſeparation has been greatly miſunder- 
ſtood—but principally becauſe the true reaſon of the ſeparalion 
leads us into the uſe and neceſſity of a Theocraiie form of Go— 
vernment. | 

In evincing this neceſſity, the juſtice of the Law for puniſhing 
Idol-worſhip capitally, under a Theocracy, is explained: And be- 
cauſe the Deiſt hath been accuſtomed to urge his Law againſt the 
divine original of the whole Inſtitution, it is here juſtified at large, 
on the principles of natural equity: Which ſerves, as well a paſt 
purpoſe, viz. the adding ſtrength and ſupport to what hath been 
ſaid on the ſubje& of ToLERATION, in the ſecond Book; as it 
does at preſent, viz. to confirm the reality of this Theocracy, which 
a celebrated diſſenting Miniſter has prepoſterouily gone out of his 
way to bring in queſtion: whole reaſoning, therefore, is examined 
and expoſed, 

2. This THEocr Acy, thus proved to be neceſ/ary, was likewiſe 
of the moſt eaſy introduction, as I have ſhewn from the notions 
and opinions of thoſe times, concerning futelary Deities. And here, 
ſpeaking of the method of divine Providence, in applying the pre- 
judices and manners of men to the great ends of his Diſpenſations, 
I obſerve, that He is always accuſtomed to impreſs on his inſti- 
tution, ſome characteriſtic note of difference, to mark it for his 
own : which leading me to give inſtances in ſome of theſe notes, I 
inſiſt chiefly upon this, „that the Moſaic Religion was built upon 
% @ former, namely, the Patriarchal : whereas the various Religions 
* of the Pagan World were all unrelated to, and independent of 
© one another.” As this was a circumſtance neceſſary to be well 
attended to, by all who would fully comprehend the nature of the 
Moſaic Policy, I took the advantage, which the celebrated Author 


of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion had afforded me, 


to ſupport this characteriſtic note, againſt his idle attempt to prove, 
that the Pagans, likewiſe, were accuſtomed to build one pretended 
Revelation on another. 


Rrr 2 3. I pro- 
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3. I proceed, in the next place, to ſhew, that thoſe prejudices 
which made the introduction of a TAEOcCRAcy ſo eaſy, occaſioned 
as caſy a defettion from it, In which, I had occaſion to explain the 
nature of the worſhip of tutelary Gods; and of that Idolatry wherewith 
the Iſraelites were ſo obſtinately beſotted. 

Both of which Diſcourſes ſerve theſe further purpoſes : the 
former, to ſupport and explain whath hath been ſaid: in the ſecond 
Book concerning the Pagan intercommunity of wor ſip : and the 
latter (beſides a peculiar uſe to be made of it in the third Vo- 
lume) to obviate a popular objection of Unbelievers: who, from 
this circumſtance, of the perpetual defection of the Iſraelites into 
idolatry, would infer, that God's Diſpenſation to them could never 
have been ſo convictive as their Hiſtory repreſents it; the Objec- 
tors having taken it for granted, on the allowanee of Believers, 
that this Idolatry conſiſted in renouncing the Law of Moſes, and 
renouncing it as diſſatisfied with its truth. Both which ſuppoſitions 
are here ſhewn to be falſe. This affords an occaſion to con» 
fute the falſe reaſoning of Lord Bolingbroke ; who, from this fre- 
quent lapſe into Idolatry, infers ſuch a defect and political ina- 
bility in the Law, as ſhews its pretence to a divine original to be 
an impoſture. | 

4. The nature of the THEOCRACY, and the mins at- 
tending its erection, being thus explained, we come next to inquire 
concerning its duration. Here we fhew, that, in ſtrict truth and 
propriety, it ſubſiſted throughout the whole period of the Jewiſh 
ceconomy, even to the cotning of Chriſt : In which diſcourſe, the 
_ contrary opinions, of an earlier abolition, are all conſidered and 
confuted, and the above truth ſupported and eſtabliſhed. In the 
courſe of this reaſoning, it is ſhewn, that the famous Prophecy of 
Jacob, of the Scepire's not departing from Fudab till the coming of 
Shiloh, 1s a promiſe or declaration of the exiſtence of the THE 
©CRACY till the coming of Chriſt. And as the truth of this inter- 


pretation is of the higheſt 1 . to Revelation, all the. different 
| ſenſes 
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ſenſes given to this Prophecy are examined, and ſhewn to be erro- 
neous. And the laſt of them being one borrowed by Dr. Sher- 
lock, Biſhop of London, and received into his Book of the Uſe and 
Intent of Prophecy, is particularly diſcufled. 

The uſe to be hereafter made of the duration of the Theocracy to the 
coming of Chriſt, is to inforce, by this circumſtance, amongſt many 
others, the cCONNEXION between the two Religions: a truth, 
though too much neglected, yet incumbent on every rational De- 
fender of Revelation to ſupport. 

The Argument then proceeds to a conſideration of the peculiar 
conſequences attending the adminiſtration of a Theocracy, which 
brings us yet nearer to our point, Here it 1s ſhewn, that one ne- 
ceſlary conſequence was an EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. And 
agrecably to this deduction from the nalure of things, we. find, that 
holy Scripture does, in fact, exhibit this very repreſentation of 
God's Government of Judea; and that there are many favourable 
circumſtances in the character of the Hebrew People, to induce us 
to believe the repreſentation to be true. Here, many cloudy cavils 
of the three Doctors, SykES, STEBBING, and RUTHERFORD, are 


occaſionally removed and diſperſed. But the attentive Reader will 


_ obſerve, that my Argument does not require me to prove more in 
this place, than that holy Scripture REPRESENTS an extrazrdinary 
Providence to have been adminiſtered. The proof of its REAL 
Adminiſtration is eſtabliſhed by the MEDIUM of my Theſis, he 
omiſſion of the Doctrine of a ſuture flate of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Which anſwers all objections as to our madequate conceptions 
of ſuch an adminiſtration ; as well as to certain paſſages of 
Scripture that ſeem to claſh with its general repreſentation of 
it. Yet both theſe ſort of objections are, however, conſidered ev. 
abundanti. | 

As important as the fact is, to our preſent purpoſe of an extra- 
ordinary Providence thus repreſented, it has ſtill a further uſe, 
when employed amongſt thoſe diſtinguiſhing marks of the truth of 

| Moſes's 
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Moſes's divine Miſſion in general: for it ſhews us, the unneceſſary 
trouble and hazard to which he expoſed himſelf had that Miſſion 
been feigned. Had he, like the reſt of the ancient Lawgivers, 
only pretended to nfþiration, he had then no occaſion to propagate 
the belief of an extraordinary Providence; a \Diſpenſation ſo eaſy to 
be confuted. But by deviating from their practice, and announc- 
ing to his People, that their zute/ary God was become their King, 
he laid himſelf under a neceſſity of teaching an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence; a dead weight upon an Impoſtor, which nothing but 
downright folly could have brought him to undergo. 

To proceed. After having laid this ſtrong and neceſſary Foun- 
dation, we come at length DIRECTLY to the point in queſtion. If 
the Jewiſh Government were a TxEocraAcyY, adminiſtered, as it 
mult be, by an extraordinary Providence, the next conſequence is, 
that TEMPORAL REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, and not FuTuRE, 
were the SANCTION of their Law and Religion. Thus far, there- 
fore, have our conſiderations on the nature alone of the Jewiſh Go- 
vernment conducted us: and it is almoſt to our journey's end: 
for it fairly brings us up to the proof of our two 'MINor Propoſi- 
tions. So neceflary, as the Reader now ſees, is the long diſcourſe 

of the nature of the Fewiſh Government. 

But, to prevent all cavil, the Argument goes on, and proves in 
the next place, that the Doctrine of a ſuture ſlate of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, which could not, from the nature of things, be the 
SANCTION of the Jewiſh ceconomy, was not in fa# contained in 
it at all : nay further, that it was PURPOSELY OMITTED by the 
great Lawgiver. This is proved from ſeveral paſſages in the Book 
of Genefis and the Law. 

And here, more fully to evince, that Moſes, who, it is ſeen, 
fiudiouſly omitted the mention of it, was well appriſed of its impor- 
tance, I ſhew, that the PuxIsHMENT or CHILDREN rox THE 
SINS OF THEIR PARENTS was brought into this Inſtitution pur- 


poſely to afford ſome advantages to Government, which the Doc- 
trine 
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trine of a ſuture ſlate, as it is found in all other Societies, amply 
ſupplies. This, at the ſame time that it gives further ſtrength 
to the poſition of no future ſtate in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, gives 
the Author a fair occaſion of vindicating the juſtice and equity of 
the Law of puniſhing Children for the fins of their Parents; and of 
proving the perfect agreement between Moses and the Prophets 
EZtKIEL and JEREMIAH, Concerning it; which hath been, in all 
ages, the ſtumbling-block of Infidelity. 

But we now advance a ſtep further, and ſhew, that as Moſes did 
not teach, yea forbore to teach the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo neither had the ancient Jews, that 
is to ſay, the Body of the People, any Knowledge of it. The 
proof is ſtriking, and ſcarce to be reſiſted by any Party or Profeſſion 
but that of the SYsTEM-MAKER. The Bible contains a very 
circumſtantial account of this People, from the time of Moſes to 
the great Captivity ; not only the hiſtory. of public occurrences, . 
but the lives of private perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, con- 
ditions, characters, and complexions ; in the adventures of virgins, 
matrons, kings, ſoldiers, ſcholars, parents, merchants, huſband- 
men. They are given too in every circumſtance of life; captive, . 
victorious, in fickneſs and in health; in full ſecurity, and amidſt 
impending dangers ; plunged in civil buſineſs, or retired and ſequeſ- 
tered in the ſervice of Religion. Together with their ſtory, we 
have their compoſitions likewiſe: iu one place we hear their trium- 
phal ; in another, their penitential ſtrains. Here we have their 
exultations for bleſſings received; there, their deprecations of cvil 
apprehended : Here they urge their moral precepts to their contem- 
poraries ; and there again, they treaſure up their Prophecies and 
Predictions for the uſe of Pyfterity ; and on each, denounce the 
threatenings and promiſes of Heaven. Yet in none of theſe different | 
circumſtances of life, in none of theſe various caſts of compoſition, 
do we ever find them acting on the motives, or influenced by the 

proſpect, of a FUTURE STATE ;. or indeed, expreſſing the leaſt 
| hopes 
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hopes or fears, or even common curioſity, concerning it: But 


every thing they do or ſay reſpects the preſent life only; the 
good and ill of which are the ſole objects of their — and 
a verſions. 

The ſtrength of this argument is {tifl further ſupported by a 
view of the general hiſtory of Mankind; and particularly of thoſe 
nations moſt reſembling the Few in their genius and circum- 
ſtances : in which we find the Doctrine of a future ſtate of Re- 
wards and Punifhments, was always puſhing on its influence. It 
was their conſtant viaticum through life ; it ſtimulated them to 
war, and ſpirited their ſongs of triumph; it made them inſenſible 
of pain, immoveable in danger, and ſuperior to the approach of 
death. 

This is not all: 'We obſerve, that even in the Few! Annals, 
when this Doctrine was become national, it made as confiderable 
a figure in their Hiſtory, as in that of any other nation. 

It is ſtill further urged, that this concluſion does not reſt merely 
on the negative ſilence of the Bible-hiſtory ; it is ſupported on the 
pofitive declarations contained in it; by which the ſacred Writers 
plainly diſcover that there was no popular en of a ſulure 


ſtate or Reſurrection. 


From the Old Teflament we come to the New. By the Writers 
of which it appears, that the Doctrine of a future ſtate of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments DID NOT MAKE PART of the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation. 

Their evidence is divided into two parts; the ft, proving that 


TEMNOR AL rewards and puniſhments were the ſanction of the Jewiſh 


Diſpenſation; The ſecond, that it had no other. And thus, with 
the moſt direct and unexceptionable proof of tne two Mix oR propo- 


W the fifth Book concludes. 


VI. But to remove, as far as poſſible, all the 88 of 1 adi 
againſt this important Truth, the ſixth and laſt Book of this Vo- 


lume is employed in examining all thoſe texts of the Old and New 


Teſtament, 
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Teſtament, which had been commonly urged to prove, that the 
Doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments Dip MAKE 
PART of the Moſaic Diſpenſation. 

And amongſt thoſe of the Ola Teſtament, the famous paſſage 
of the xixth chapter of Job, concerning a Reſurrection (as it has 
been commonly underſtood) holding a principal place, it was judged 

expedient, for the reaſons there given, to examine that matter to 
the bottom. This neceflarily brought on an enquiry into the 
NATURE and GENIUs of that Book; WHEN wRITTEN, and to WHAT 
PURPOSE. By the aid of which enquiry, a fair account 1s given of 
the ſenſe of that famous Text, conſiſtent with our general Propo- 
ſition, 
But the whole Diſcourſe on the Book of Job hath this further uſe : 
It provides a ſtrong ſupport and illuſtration of what will be hereafter 
delivered concerning the GRADUAL DECAY of the extraordinary 
Providence from the time of Saul, to the return from the great 
Captivity. 

Yet this is not all. The Diſcourſe hath yet a further uſe, with 
regard to Revelation in general. For the explaining, How the prin- 
ciples of the Goſpel- Doctrine were opened by degrees, fully obviates 
the calumnies of thoſe two leaders in Infidelity, TVN DAL, and 
CoLLINs ; who pretend, that the Heads and Governors of the Jews 
refined their old Doctrines concerning the Deity, and invented 
new ones: juſt as the Prieſts improved in knowledge, or the 
People advanced in curioſity ; or as Both were better taught by 
the inſtructions they received from their Maſters in the country 
whither they were led away captive. 


The diſcourſe of Fob being of this importance, we were led to 
ſupport all the parts of it, from the attacks of various Writers, who 
had attempted to confute it. 


The reſt of the Old Teſtament-texts are gone through with 
greater diſpatch, being divided into two parts. 1. Such as are ſup- 
poſed to teach the ſeparate exiſtence, or, as it is called, the immorza- 
_ tity of the Soul. And, 2. Such as are ſuppoſed to teach a future 
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Pate of rewards and-puniſhments, together with a Reſurrefion of the. 
body. In the courſe of which examination, much- light, it is hoped, 
has been thrown both on the particular texts and on the general 
queſtion. 

From the texts of the Old Teſtament, the Argument proceeds to: 
examine thoſe of the Nes: Amongſt which, the famous eleventh- 
Chapter of the Epiſile to the Hebrews is not: forgotten; the ſenſe of 
which is cleared up, to oppoſe to the inveterate miſtakes of Sy/te- 
matical Divines : And here, occaſion 1s taken to explain the nature 
of St. Pauls reaſoning againſt the errors of the Fewiſh converts; a 
matter of higheſt moment for a right-underſtanding of this Apoſ- 
tle's Letters to the feveral Churches; and for the further illuſtra- 
tion of the general Argument. 

As in all this, nothing is taught or inſtnuated which oppoſes the 
doctrine of our excellent Church, common deceney required that: 
this conformity ſhould: be fully ſhewn-and largely infiſted on. 

Having therefore, all along, gone upon this Principle, „That 
| though a future State of rewards. and puniſhments made no part 
l __ ** of the Mosaic Difpenſation, yet that the Law had a spIRITVAL 
= meaning; though not ſeen or underſtood till the fullneſs of time 
N „was come. Hence the Ritual Law received the nature, and: 
* afforded the efficacy of pRoPHEcY : In the interim (as is ſhewn). 
9 © the myſtery of the Goſpel was occaſionally revealed, by God, to his. 
| e choſen. ſervants, the Fathers and Leaders of the Jewiſh Nation; 

and the dawnings of it gradually opened by the Prophets, to the 
„People.“ Having, I ſay, gone, all the way, upon this principle, 
] ſhew, from the sE&vENTH ARTICLE of Religion, that it is the 
very Doctrine of our excellent Church. 

And in explaining that part of the ArTICLE which. ſays, — 
That they are not to be heard which feign that the old Fathers did 
look only for tranſitory Promiſes, I ſupport this doctrine by. the caſe- 

of ABRAHAM, who, our blefled Maſter tells us, refoiced to fer his 
day, and ſaw it and was glad. EEE 
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Here, I attempt to prove, it illuſtration of this text, that the 
Command io Abraham to offer Tſaac was merely an information 
given, at Abraham's earneſt requeſt, in a repreſentative ation, inſtead 
of words, of the REDEMPTION OF MANKIND by the great Sacrifice 
of Chriſt on the Croſs, Which interpretation, if it be the true 
one, is, I think, the nobleſt proof that ever was given of the HAR- 
MoNY between the Old and New Teſtament. 

From this long Diſſertation, beſides the immediate purpoſe of vin- 
dicating the Doctrine of our national Church, in its ſeventh Arti- 
cle, we gain thefe two advantages; 1. The firſt of which is, ſup- 
porting a real and effential connexion between the Moſaic and the 
Chriſtian Religions. 2. The other is, diſpoſing the Deiſts to think 
more favourably of Revelation, when they ſee, in this interpreta- 


tion of the COMMAND, all their objections to this part of Abraham's 


ſtory, overthrown. 
The matter being of this high i importance, it was ; proper to fix 


my interpretation on ſuch principles as would leave no room for 


reaſonable doubt or objection: And this was to be done by ex- 
plaining the nature of thoſe various modes of information in uſe 
amongſt the Ancients 3 for which explanation, a proper ground had 
been laid in the diſcourſe on the Hieroglyphics in the fourth Book. 
To all this (for the reaſon here given) is ſubjoined a continued re- 
futation of all that Dr. Stebbing has been able to 298 againſt this 
idea of the Command. 

Nor is this all. This Diſſertation, which affords ſo many new 
openings into the truths of Revelation in general, and fo many ad- 
ditional ſupports to the argument of the Divine Legation in 


particular, hath another very important uſe. It is a neceſſary 


introduction to the long Diſcourſe which follows, concerning 
PROPHECY. 

In this (which is the laſt of the dence Volume) I have attempted 
to clear up and vindicate the logical truth and propriety of Types in 


_ and OP Senſes in ſpeech ; For on the truth and pro- 
88s 2 Priety 


923 — 


how ſhall this relation between theſe /2vo Laws be certainly known, 
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priety of theſe depends the divine original of the ancient Jewisr | 
PROPHECIES Concerning Chriſt. A matter much needing a ſup- 
port: For though the greater part of theſe Prophecies confeſſedly 
relate to Jeſus only in a ſecondary fenſe, yet had ſome men of name, 
and in the intereſts of Religion, through ignorance of the true ori- 
gin and nature of ſuch ſenſes, raſhly concurred with modern Judaiſm; 
and Infidelity, to give them all up as zlogical and enthuſiaſtic, to. 
the imminent hazard of the very foundation of CHRISTIANITY. 

In the progreſs of this inquiry, I had occaſion to examine, and was 
enabled, on the principles here laid down, to confute Mr. Collins's 
famous Work of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
one of the moſt able and. plauſible books ever written amongſt us, 
againſt our holy Faith; he having borrowed the Argument, and. 
ſtolen all the reaſoning. upon it, from. the moſt ſagacious of the 


modern Rabbins ; who pretend that none of the Prophecies can. re- 


late to Jeſus in any other ſenſe than a ſecondary ;. and that a ſecon- 
dary ſenſe is ulogical and fanatical. Had I done no more, in 
this long work, than. explain and clear up, as I have done, this. 
much embarrafled and moſt important queſtion of the Jewiſh Pro- 
phecies which relate to. Chrift, and to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 
I ſhould have thought my time and labour well employed ; ſo ne- 
ceflary to the very being of our holy Faith, is the ſetting this matter 
on its true foundation. Thus much may be ſaid in favour of this 
large diſſertation conſidered in itſelf alone: But, as part of the Ar- 


gument of the Divine Legation of Moles, it has theſe more imme- 
diate uſes: | 


1. To ſhew, that thoſe who contend, that the Chriſtian Doc- 
trine of a future State was revealed to the early Jews, deſtroy all 
uſe and reaſon of a ſecondary ſenſe off Propbecies; for how ſhall it be 
certainly known, from the Prophecies themſelves, that they con-- 
tain double ſenfes, but from this. acknowledged truth, that the 0!d- 
Law was. preparatory to, and the rudiments of, the New? Or 


but 
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but from the evidence of this conteſted truth, that the Dottrine of a 
future flate of Rewards and Puniſbments is not to be found in the 
Meſaic Diſpenſation? So cloſe a dependence have all theſe capital 
Principles on one another. 

2. The other more immediate reaſon for this Diſſertation on 
Types and ſecondary Senſes was this: As I had ſhewn, that a future 
State of rewards and puniſhments was not revealed under any part 
of the Jewiſh economy, otherwiſe than by thoſe modes of informa- 
tion; it was neceſſary, in order to ſhew the real connexion between 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity (the truth of the latter Religion depending 
on that real connexion) to prove thoſe modes to be logical and ra- 
tional. For, as on the one hand, had the doctrine of life and im- 
mortality been revealed under the Moſaic oeconomy, Judaiſm had 
been more than a rudiment of, and preparation to, Chriſtianity ; ſo 
on the other, had no covert intimations, at all, been given of the 
doctrine, it had been 4%: that is, the dependency and connexion 
between the two Religions had not been ſufficiently marked out 
and aſcertained. With this Diſſertation therefore, ſo important in 
its uſe and application, the ſixth and laſt Book of the ſecond Vo- 
lume concludes. 

Ttrus the Reaper, at length, may ſee how regularly, +; in- 
tently, theſe two Volumes have been carried on: For, though the 
Au ruox (whole paſſion is not ſo much a fondneſs for his own con— 
cerved argument, as for the honour and ſupport of Religion itſelf) 
hath neglected no fair occafion of inforcing every collateral circum- 
ſtance, which might ſerve to Hluſtrate the truth of Revelation in 
general; yet he never loſes. fight of his end; but as the precept for 
conducting the moſt regular works direct, 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat. 


This Volume too, like the firſt, I thought fit to publiſh alone, 
not merely for the ſame reaſon, that it was a compleat and entire 
work of itſelf, which explained the nature and genius of the Jexwiſh- 

Cenſtitution 5; 
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Conſtitution ; but for this additional one, that it fairly ended and 
compleated the Argument. 

For the firſt Volume having proved the Major, and the ſecond 
Volume, the Minox Propoſitions of the Two SyYLLoG1sMs 3 my 
logic teaches me to think, that the concLus10N follows of courſe, 
viz, THaT THE JEwiSH RELIGION AND SOCIETY WERE $SUP= 
PORTED BY AN EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 

Or put it in another light, —Having proved my three principal 
Propoſitions, | 


I. That the inculcating the Doctrine of a future State of re- 
« wards and puniſhments, is neceſſary to the well-being of civil 
4 Society. _ | 


II. That all mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and learned na- 
« tions of Antiquity, have concurred in believing, and teaching, 
„ that this Doctrine was of ſuch uſe to civil Society.“ 


III. That the Doctrine of a future State of rewards and pu- 
„ niſhments ts not to be found in, nor did make part of, the Moſaic 
„ Diſpenſation.” 


The concluſion is, that therefore THE Law or Mosks 1s or 

DIVINE ORIGINAL. = EE 

A .conNCLUsIoN which neceflarily follows the premiſſes contained 

in theſe three propoſitions. Notwithſtanding all this, the evidence 

of their truth proving fo various, extending ſo wide, and having 

been drawn out to ſo great a length; What between mattention 

and prejudice, the Argument, here brought to its final iſſue, hath 

been generally underſtood to be left imperfect; and the Concluſion 

of it reſerved for another Volume. Yet a very moderate ſhare of 

. reflection might have led the candid Reader to underſtand, that 1 
had here effectually performed what I had promiſed, namely, To 

== PD DEMONSTRATE THE DivixE LEGATION or Mosgs. For if it be 

7 ; indeed proved, That the Doctrine of a future ſtate. is neceſſary to 
| the well-being of civil Society, under the ordinary government of 
| LD Provi- 
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Providence — That all mankind have ever ſo conceived of the 
matter That the Moſaic Inſtitution was without this ſupport, 
and that yet it did not want it, What follows but that the 
Jewiſh affairs were adminiſtered by an extraordinary Providence, 
diſtributing reward and puniſhment with an equal hand; and con- 
ſequently that the Mtss10n: or MosEs was DIVINE ? 

However, the complaint againſt the Aur Hon, for not having 
performed his Convention with the Public, became pretty general. 
To which a great deal might be ſaid, and perhaps to little purpoſe. 
The following Tale will put it in the faireſt light, In a folemn 
Treaty lately concluded between the Governor of one of our 
American Provinces and the neighbouring Savages, it had, it ſeems, 
been ſtipulated, that the Settlement ſhould ſupply thoſe Warrior- 
Tribes with a certain number of good and ſerviceable Muſkets, 
Which engagement was ſo ill performed, that at their next general 


meeting, the Chiefs of the Barbarians complained, that, though 


indeed the Colony had ſent them the number of Muſkets agreed 
upon. yet, on examination, they were all found to be wrthout 


Locks, This miſchance (occaſioned by the Muſkets and the Locks 


being put into two different cargoes) the Governor promiſed thould 


be redreſſed. It was redreſſed accordingly ; and the Locks ſought 


out, and ſent. He now flattered himſelf that all cauſe of. unibrage 
was effectually removed; when, at their next meeting, he was 
entertained with a freſh complaint, that the Colony had fraudu- 


lently ſent them Locks without Muſtets, The truth was, this 


brave People, of unimpeached morals, were only defective in their 
military Logic ;. they had not the dexterity, till they were firſt: 
ſhewn the way, to put the major of the Muſket and the minor 
of the Muſket-lock together ; and from thence to draw the con- 
cluding trigger. 

But then it will be ſaid, If, as is here pretended, the PRE- 


Miss Eo have been indeed proved, in theſe two Volumes, with all“ 


the detail which their importance required, and with all the evi-- 


dencs. 
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dence which a moral ſubject can ſupply; and the concLy- 
$10N, therefore, eſtabliſhed with all the conviction which the 
Laws of logic are able to inforce; Why was another Volume 
promiſed ? For no other end, as would ſeem, than to miſlead a 
well-meaning Reader, 1n the vain purſuit of an Argument already 
ended.” | 

It was promiſed for a better ware remove all conceivable 
objections againſt the CONCLUSION, and to throw in every collateral 
light upon the xREMIssEs. For it is one thing to ſatisfy Truth; 
and another, to filence her pretended friends. He who defends 
Revelation has many .prejudices to encounter; but he who defends 
it by Reaſon only, has many more. 

The third and laſt Volume, therefore, is deftined to supPORH 
what hath been already proved : not, as has been abſurdly ſuggeſted, 
to continue and conclude an unfiniſhed Argument. 

It conliſts of three Books, like each of the preceding Vo- 
lumes. 

1. The ſeventh Book therefore is employed in ſupporting the 
MAJoR and the NOR Propoſitions of the firſt Syllogiſm : in a con- 
tinued Hiſtory of the RzL1G1ovs Opinons of the Jews, from the 
time of the earlier Prophets, who firſt gave ſome dark intimations 
of a differeytDiſpenſation, to the time of the Maccabees, when the 
Doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and Feet was be- 
come national. 

2. The eighth Book 1s employed in ſupporting the Major and 
ui xOoR Propoſitions of the ſecond Syllogiſm, in which is conſidered 
the PERSONAL CHARACTER of Moſes and the GENIUS OF THE 
Law, as far as it concerns or has a relation to the character of 
the Lawgiver. Under this latter head, is contained a full and ſa- 


tisfactory Anſwer to thoſe who may object, “That a revealed 


Religion with a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is un- 
worthy the Divine Author to whom it 1s aſcribed,” 


3- The 
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3. The ninth and laſt Book explains at large the nature and 
genius of the CurIsSTIAN DISPENSATION : For having, towards | 
the end of the eighth Book, examined the yx& TENDED REASONS | 
(offered both by Believers and Unbehevers to evade my concluſion) 
for omitting the Doctrine of a future State of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, I was naturally and neceflarily 
led to inquire into the TRUE, For now, it might be finally ob- 
Jefted, 4 That though, under an extraordinary Providence, there 

might be no occaſion for the doctrine of a future State, in ſupport of 
Religion, or for the ends of Government ; yet as that Doctrine 
is a truth, and conſequently, under every regimen of Providence, 
uſeful, it ſeems hard to conceive, that the Religious Leader of the 
Jews, becauſe as a Lawgriver he could do without it, that there- 
fore, as a Divine, he would omit it.” The objection is of weight | 
in itſelf, and receives additional moment from what hath been ob- 
ſerved in the fifth Book, concerning the Reaſon of the Law of pu- 
niſhing children for the crimes of their Parents, I held it therefore 
inſufficient barely to reply, Moſes omitted it, that his Law might 
« thereby fland, throughout all ages, an mwvincible Monument of the 
* truth of his pretences :”” but proceeded to explain the GrREA! 
AND PRINCIPAL reaſon of the omiſſion. And now,—ventum ad 
VERUM eff. | 

The whole concludes with one general but diſtinct view of the 
entire courſe of God's univerſal ceconomy from Adam to Chriſt. 
In which it is ſthewn, that if Moſes were, in truth, ſent from 
God, he could not teach a future State; that Doctrine being out of 
his Commiſſion, and reſerved for him who was at the head of ano- 
ther Diſpenſation, by which /zfe and immortality was 10 be brought 
to light. 

This Diſcourſe, beſides the immediate purpoſe of arti and 
illuſtrating the ARGUMENT here compleated, ſerves another end, 
which 1 had in view, as to the general diſpoſition of the whole 
work: which was to explain and diſcriminate the diſtinct and 

Vol. II. ö various 
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various natures of the PaGan, the JI EwIskE and the Cur1sTian: 
Religions: the Pagan having been conſidered in the firſt Volume, 
and the Fewiſh in the ſecond; the Chriſtian is reſerved for the 
third and laſt. Let me conclude therefore, in an addreſs to my 
Reverend Brethren, with the words of an Ancient Apologiſt * : 
Quid' nobis invidemus, fi veritas Divinitatis, noſtri temporis tate 
maturuit? Fruamur bono noſtro, et recti ſententiam temperemus : 
cohibeatur SUPERSTITIO, IMPIETAS expietur, VERA RELIGIO0- 
reſervetur. 


*Minucius Felix. 


N  APPEN- 


r P N N u 1 % 


Concerning the BOOK of JO B. 


AN exellent Writer having freely and candidly examined the late Biſhoj 
of London's collection of Sermons, and in page 165 of his Exami- 
ation, aſked this queſtion, Where was Idolatry ever puniſhed by the Magi 
trate, but under the Jewiſh æconomy? The Oxford Profeſſor, in the ſecond 
Edition of his Prele#ions, concerning the ſacred Poetry of the Hebrews, thinks 
ft to give the following anſwer “ It was puniſhed under the CEconomy 
de of the Patriarchs, in the families and under the po NN of Abraham, 
« Melchiſedec and Jos. Idolatry ſpreading wider and wider, Abraham 
cc was called by God from Chaldea, for this end, to be the father of a 


« People, which, divided from all others, might continue to worſhip the 


< true God; to-be ſet up for an exemplar of true Religion, and to be ready 
< to give teſtimony againſt the worſhip of vain Deitics. Was not Abraham, 
ce therefore (exerciſing the sovEREIGNTY in his own family) to puniſh 
<< Idolatry? Were not Melchiſedec and Job, and all the Soverticns of 
6 Tribes of that time, who ſtill retained the knowledge and worſhip of the 
ce true God, amidſt a general defection of all the ſurrounding People, to 
ce take care that their own did not backſlide? To curb offenders, and to 
ce inflict puniſhment on the -obſtinate, the REBELL1Ovus, and on all thoſe 


« who ſpread abroad the contagion of this vice.” —Ad quaſtionem reſpon- 


detur : Sub ceconomia Patriarcharum; in familiis, et fub Pouix Aru 
Abrahami, Melchizedechi, Jobi, czterorumque. Ingrucnte Idololatria di- 
vinitus evocabatur ex Chaldæa Abrahamus: eum in finem, ut ſieret pater 
Gentis, quæ ab aliis omnibus diviſa, verum Deum colerct, publicum pro- 
poneret exemplum puræ religionis, contraque cultum vanorum numinum 
teſtimonium perhiberet. Nonne erat igitur Abrahami in ſua familia 
PRINCIPATUM exercentis proprium officium et munus in Idololatriam ani— 


Tt t 2 8 madycrterc ? 
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madvertere * Nonne Melchizedechi, Jobi, omniumque tune temporis in 
ſuis Tribubus PIN, qui vert Dei cognitionem et cultum in com- 
muni fere gentium cireumvicinarum defectione adhuc retinebant, cavere, 
ne ſui deficerent; coercere delinquentes ;.obſtinatos et RRRELLEõ, et ſcele- 
ris contagionem propagantes,. ſupplicio afhcere ?—Supplementum ad primam 
Praleticnem Editionem : Addit. Editionis ſecundæ, p. 3 12. 

This is fo pleaſant an anſwer, and ſo little needing the maſterly hand of 
the Examiner, to correct, that a few ſtrictures, in a curſory Note, will be 
more than. ſufficient to do the buſineſs; 

1. The Examiner, to prove, I ſuppoſe, that the book of Job was a dra- 
matic work, written long after the time of the Patriarch, aſks, Where was- 
Idolatry ever puniſhed by the Mac1sTRATE, but under the Jewiſh CE conomy 
The Profeſſor anſwers, It was puniſhed under the JokEAN CEconomy. And 
he advances'nothing without proof. Does not Job himſelf fay, that Idola- 
try was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judge? The Examiner replies, that 
the Job who ſays this, is an airy Fantom, raiſed for other. purpoſes than to 
lay down the Law for the Patriarchal times. The Profeſſor maintains that 
they are all Aﬀes, with ears as long as Father Harduin's, who cannot ſee 
that this is the true and genuine old Job.—In good time. Sub Fudice lis 
: And while it is ſo, I am afraid the learned 'Profefſor BE6s THE QUES=- 
TION z When, to prove that Idolatry was puniſhed by the Magiſttate, out 
of the land of Judea, he affirms that Kix Jog puniſhed its If he ſay, he 
does not reſt his affertion on this paſſage of the book of Job alone, but 
on the ſacred Records, from whence he coneludes that thoſe e1vit Macts- 
TRATES, Abraham and Melchiſedec, puniſhed Idolatry ; I ſhall own he acts 
fairly, in putting them. all upon the ſame footing ; and on what ground : 
that ſtands, we ſhall now ſee. 

2. The Examiner ſays, Where was Idolatry ever puniſbed by FY Kan 
but under the Jewiſh Qfconomy ? A queſtion equivalent to this, —“ Where 
was Idolatry puniſhed by the civil Magiſtrate on the eſtabliſhed Laws of 
the State, but in Judea ? To which, the Profeſſor replies, © It was puniſhed 
by all the Patriarchal Monarchs, by king Job; king Abraham, and _ 
Melchiſedec.“ 

Of a noble race was Shenkin. 
But here, not one, fave the laſt, had ſo much as a nominal title to civil 
Magiftracy : And this laſt drops, as it were, from the clouds, without 
lincage or parent age; fo that, though of divine, yet certainly not a Oy 
i 


/ 
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of the true ſtamp, by hereditary right, The Critic therefore fails in his 
firſt point, which is, finding out civil Magiſtrates: to do his hierarchieal 
drudgery. 

3. But let us admit our Prefeſſor's right of inveſtiture, to confer this 
high office, and then ſee how he proves, that theſe his Lieges puniſhed 
the crime of Idolatry by civil puniſhment. ABRanam, and the Patriarchs 
his deſcendants, come firſt under confideration. What] (ſays he) was not 
Abraham, exerciſing the 80VERE1GNTY in his own family, to puniſh Idolatry ? 
Hobbes is, I believe, the only one (fave our Profeſſor) who holds that 
4 Abraham had a right to. preſcribe to his family what Religion they 
© ſhould be of, to tell them what was the word of God, and to puniſh 
« thoſe who countenanced any Doctrine which he had forbidden,” Leviath. 
chap. 40.—But God ſpeaking of Abraham, ſays, I know that he will com- 
mand his children and his houſhold aftcr him, and they ſhall keep the way of the 
Lerd, &c. Gen. xviii. 19. And Hobbes and our Profeſſor, I ſuppoſe, regard 
this declaration as a clear proof of the divine doctrine of RESTRAINT in 
matters of Religion ; eſpecially when interpreted by their darling text of — 
force them to enter in. On the contrary, thoſe who have been bred up in 
the Principles of Toleration, hold it to be a mere teſtimony (a glorious one 
indeed) of Abraham's pious and parental care to insTRCeT his family in 
the Law of God. And it is well it can go for no more, or I ſhould fear 
the learned Profeſſor would have brought in Iſaac as a backſlider to Idola- 
try; and his Father's lay ing him on the ſacrifical Pile, as a kind of Auto de 
fe. Now, except in theſe two places of Abraham's Hiſtory, of ſuch won- 
derful force to ſupport intolerant principles, the Patriarch appears in all 
others ſo averſe to this inquiſitorial ſpirit, that where God comes down. to 
deſtroy Sodom, the Father of the Faithful intercedes, with the utmoſt impor- 
tunity, for that idolatrous as well as inceſtuous City. The truth is this: 
The uſurped right of puniſhing for opinions was firſt aſſumed and long: 
ingrofled by Idolaters. And, if tradition may be believed, Abraham him 
ſelf narrowly eſcaped the Fire for preaching againſt its Divinity. But this 
is not all. From his own conduct, and from the conduct of his poſterity, 
he ſeems to have made one part of that fidelity in keeping the way of ite 
Lord (for which he is ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed by God himſelf) to conſiſt in- 
inculcating the divine doctrine of Toleration. When JAco and his fa- 
mily, without leave-taking, had departed from Laban, Rachel ſtole away 
her father's Gods, The old man followed and overtook.them ; and com- 
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plaining of the theft, Jacob frankly anſwered, With whomſerver thou findeft 
thy Gods, let him not live. Now, I would aſk, was this condemnation on 
the offender denounced for Idolatry, or for the Yet? The words of the 
Patriarch, which immediately follow, determine this—Before our brethren 


diſcern thou what is thine, with me, and take it to thee, Well, Rachel, by 
a female ſtratagem, contrived to keep her father's Gods; for no better 


purpoſe, we may be ſure, than that for which the good man employed ſo 
much pains to recover them. The theft, indeed, had it been diſcovered, 
would have been puniſhed «by, the Judge: But, as for the Idolatry, which, 
from its nature,. could not be long hid, the filence of Scripture ſhews it to 
have been coram non Judice. And ſo far was Rachel from being doomed 
to the fire, that we do not find, even her Gods underwent this puniſh- 
ment. | 

After the affair of the Shechemites, Jacob, by God's command, goes to 
Bethel : and there, in pious emulation of his. grandfather's care to keep the 
zoay of the Lord, the text tells us, he commanded his houſhold and all that 
were coitb bim, to put away the ſtrange Gods from among ſi them. They 
obeyed, all was well; and not a word of puniſhing by the Judge. Indeed, 
theſe Patriarchal Judges were much better employed, and more ſuitably 
to their office, in puniſhing civil-crimes and immoralities, as appears from 
the adventure, of Judah and his daughter in law, Tamar. 

Mercuiskpkc's ſtory is a ſhort one; he is juſt brought into the ſcene to 
bleſs Abraham in his return from conqueſt, This promiſes but ill. Had 
this King and Prieſt of Salem been brought in curſing, it had had a better 
appearance: for, I think, puniſhment for opinions, which generally ends 
in a Tagot, always begins with a curſe. But we may be miſled perhaps by 


a wrong tranſlation, The Hebrew word te. bleſs, ſignifies likewiſe to cur/e, 


and, under the management of an intolerant Prieſt, good things eaſily run 
into their contraries. What follows, is his taking Tythes from Abrabam. 
Nor will this ſerve our purpoſe, unleſs we interpret theſe Tythes into Fines 
for nonconformity; and then, by the blef/ang, we can eaſily underſtand ab- 
ſolution. We have ſeen much ſtranger things done with the Hebrew Verity. 
If this be not allowed, I do not ſee how we can elicite fire and fagot from 


this adventure; for I think there is no inſeparable connexion between 


Tythes and Perſecution, but in the ideas of a Quaker,—And ſo. much for 
king Melchiſedec. 


But 
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But the learned Profeſſor, who has been hardily brought up in the keen 
Atmoſphere of waorzoMe SEVERITIEsS, and early taught to diſtinguiſh 
between de ſadto and de jure, thought it needleſs to enquire into Facts, when 
he was ſecure of the Right. And, therefore only lightly and ſuperciliouſly 
aſks, * What! was not Abraham, by his very princely office, to puniſh Ido- 
« /atry * Were not Melchiſedec and Job, and all the heads of Tribes, to 
& do the fame?” Why, no: and it is well for Religion that they were not. 
It is for its honour thar ſuch a ſet of perſecuting Patriarchs is no where to 
be found, but in a poctical Prelection. 

4. For in the laſt place, let it be obſerved, that as theſe Patriarchs did 
not de facto (which appears from their hiſtory), ſo they could not de jure. 
(which appears from the laws of Nature and Nations) prniſh Idolatry by 
th: Judge. Becauſe; as hath been ſhewn, Idolatry is not amenable to civil 
. Juſtice, but where it becomes Crimen le/a Mojeſtatis. It could not become 
the crime of leſe-majeſty under the Patriarchs, unleſs they had been 
Gops as well as Kincs. Indeed, they were as much one as the other; 
However, it is not pretended that their government, though Rega/, was 
Theocratical likewiſe, The Patriarchs, therefore, could not puniſh Idolatry 
by the Fudge. 

From the Examiner, the Profeſſor (without the leaſt provocation given 
him) proceeds to the Author of The Divine Legation ; who, he will ſhew, 
is as ignorant, abſurd, and mad-bramed, as Father Harduin himlelf. 

The Author of The Divine Legation had ſaid, that the Writer of the book: 
of Job obſerved decorum, in imitating the manners of the early ſcene which: 
he had propofed to adorn, To this, the Profeflor objects, —“ I can 
«© never bring myſelf to allow to a $£MI-BARBAROUS Por, writing after 
e the Babylonian Captivity, ſuch a piece of ſubtilty and refinement,” — A 
mighty piece of refinement truly, for a Writer, who lays his ſcene in an 
early age, to paint, the beſt he could, the manners of that age.—“ Beſides 
« (ſays the Profeſſor) which is the principal point, the ſtyle favours won- 
ce derfully of Antiquity, and its peculiar character is a certain pri itive' 
ce and noble ſimplicity. So that they who degrade this Book to the times 
< poſterior: to the Babylonian Captivity, ſeem to judge almoſt as inſanely 
&« of Hebrew literature as Father Harduin did of the Roman, who aſcribed 
cc the golden Poems of Virgil, Horace, and the reſt, to the i:on ages of 
ce the Monks.” Verum Poetæ ſemibarbaro poſt Captivitatem ſeribenti tan- 


tam ſubtilitatem ut concedam, impetrare a me non poſtum. Porro vero 
Stylus 
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Stylus Poematis, quod vel maximum eſt, præcipue vetuſtatem ſapit; eſt 
ejus peculiaris character apxaiowss, Adeo ut qui-id infra . Captivitatem 
Babylonicam deprimunt, non multo ſanius in Hebraicis judicare videantur, 
quam in Latinis Harduinus; qui aurea Virgilii, Horatii, cæterorumque 
poemata ferreis Monachorum Sæculis adſeripſit. Idem ib. 

The learned Profeſſor is a little unlucky. in his compariſon. The age of 
Job, as fixed by him, and the age of the Writer -of his hiſtory, as fixed 
by me, run exactly parallel, not with the times of Virgil and Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, as he would inſinuate, but with thoſe of Ennius and Virgil. 
Tob, the hero of the Poem, lived in an age when civil Society was but be- 
gi. ming to ſhew itſelf, and what is more, in a Country where it never yet 
was formed : And Ezra (whom I ſuppoſe to be the Author of the Poem) 
was an eminent Citizen in the moſt perfect civil government in the World, 
which he was ſent home to reſtore, laden with the literary. treaſures of the 
Faſt; treaſures that had been long accumulating under the warm influence 
of a large and powerful Empire. From this fecond ' tranſplantation of the 
Republic, Science got footing in Judea; and true Religion took deeper 
root in the hearts of its Inhabitants. Henceforward, we hear no more 
of their abſurd Idolatries. A ſtrict adberence to the Law now as much 
diſtinguiſhed them from others, as did the /engularity of the Law itſelf, 
And a ſtudious cultivation of the LANGUAGE, in which that Law was 
written, as. naturally followed, as it did amongſt the Sarazens, who culti- 
vated the Arabic, on the ſame principle. And to underſtand how great 
this was in both, we need only conſider, that each had the ſame averſion 
to a tranſlation of their Law into a foreign language. It is true, that in 
.courſe of time, when the Jewiſh Policy was aboliſhed, and the Nation was 
become vagabond upon Earth, while the Arabs, on the contrary, had 
erected a great Empire, a manifeſt difference aroſe between them, as to 
the cultivation of the two Languages. Vet for all this, the Profeſſor calls 
Ezra, a SEMI-BARBARIAN ; though we agree that he wrote by the inſpira- 
tion of the Moſt High; amidſt the laſt blaze indeed, yet in the full luſtre 
of expiring Prophecy. 

But the learned Profeſſor has an internal argument 8 full as 
good as the other from Chronology. ** The book of Job ſavours of Anti- 
quity, and thoſe who cannot reliſh it, have as depraved a taſte as Father 
Harduin, who could not diſtinguiſh Partridge from Horſe-fleſh ” 


* See what hath been-ſaid on this head i in the 2both, 261ſt, and 262d pages of this 
The 


Volume. 
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The truth is, the Greck and Latin Languages having, for many Ages, 
been the mother-tongues of two of the greateſt People upon earth (who 
had ſhared between them the Empires of Eloquence and of Arms) became 
daily more and more copious by the cultivation of Arts ; and leſs and leſs 
pure by the extenſion of Commerce. In theſe two languages there yet re- 
mains a vaſt number of writings on all ſorts of Subjects. So that modern 
Critics (in the foremoſt rank of whom will always ſtand the incomparable 
BENTLEY) had by long application to them, through their various and 
progreſlive refinements and depravations from age to age, acquired a cer- 
tain ſagacity, in paſſing a tolerable judgement concerning the time of the 
Writer, by his ſtyle and manner. Now Pedantry, which is the ape of 
Criticiſm, would mimic the ſame talent of diſcernment, in the narroweſt 
and moſt barren of all Languages ; little ſubject to change, both from the 
common genius of the Eaſt, und from the peculiar ſituation of a ſequeſtered 
People. Of this Language, long fince become a dead one, the only. re- 
mains are in one ſmall Volume; the contents of which, had not Providence 
been mercifully pleaſed to ſecure, while the Tongue was yet living, by a 
tranſlation into Greek, the HEBRREW veriTY, tranſmitted to us in the 
manner it was found in the moſt ancient MSS, where no vowel-points are 
uſed, nor ſpace left to diſtinguiſh one word from another, and where a 
great number of terms occur only once, would at this day be a mere arbi- 
trary CirHER, which every Rabinical or Cabaliſtic juggler might make 
the key of his unrevealed Myſteries, —* Idem accidit etiam Mahometanis 
(ſays Abraham Ekell.) ante inventa ab Ali Abnaditalebo puncta vocalia : 
Tanta enim legentium erat diſſentio, ut niſi Othomanni cocrcita fuiſſet au- 
thoritate, et determinata lectio punctis, que Ali excogitaverat, JAM DE 
ALcoRANO ACTUM ESSET.” And if this had been the caſe of the Arabic 
of the Alcoran, a copious and a living language, what had become of the 
Hebrew of the Bible? a very narrow and a dead one. Of which an ancient 
Jewiſh Grammarian gives this character: ©* Lingua iſta [Arabica] elegans 
eſt, et longe lateque ſcriptis dilatata, et qui eam loquitur nulla dictione 
deficit: Lingua vero ſancta pauca eſt pre illa, cum illius nihil extet niſi 
quod in Libris Scripturæ reperitur, nec ſuppeditet omnes diftiones loquendi 
neceſſarias.” Yet this is the language whoſe peculiarities of ſtyle and com- 
poſition, correſpondent to every age and time, the Profeſſor ſeems to think, 
may be as eaſily diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the Greek or Latin Claſſics. So 
much for the Author of The Divine Legation: and indeed too much, had 

Vol. III. Uuu | not 
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not Mr. Lockk's defence been involved in his: that excellent perſon hav- 
ing declared (ſpeaking of the words of Job, that Idolatry was an iniquity to 
be puniſhed by the Judge) * Tris PLACE ALONE, WERE THERE NO OTHER, 
is ſufficient to confirm their opinion who conclude that book to be writ 
« by a JEW.” 

From The Divine Legation, the learned Profeſſor turns again to the 
Examiner, who ſeems to ſit heavy on his ſtomach.—This excellent Writer 
defired to know of the learned, Where they could find a civil or religious 


' Conſtitution out of Fudæa, which declared that the Children ſhould ſuffer for 


the crime of their Parents. To which the Profeſſor replies in theſe very 


 words—In præſens Horatiano- ills verſieulo contentus abito Examinatorum 


omnium canNDIDIsSIMUSs—Por the preſent, let this MosT CANDID of all Exa- 
miners go about his buſineſs, and be thankful for this ſcrap of Horace, 


«© Delicta majorum immeritus lues, 
«© Romane. — 


This is true Poetical payment: He is called upon for his reckoning, and 
he diſcharges it with an old Song. But the Examiner is not a man to take 
rhime for reaſon. He aſked for an old ſyſtem of Latos; and the contemp- 
tuous Profeſſor gives him an old Ballad: But a little more civility at part- 
ing had not been amiſs; for he, who did not ſpare the Biſhop, would cer- 
tainly demoliſh the Profeſſor, ſhould he take it into his head to examine 
the Prælections as he hath done the Sermons. 


NOTES 


[us ] 


O fn X VI. 


P. 234. [A]. TO give an example only in Biſhop Burt, whoſe words, 
in a Latin tract, for a future ſtate's not being in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, 
I have quoted in the fourth ſection of this Vith book; yet in an Engli/h 
poſthumous ſermon, he ſeems to ſpeak in a very different manner.—1 
ſhould not have illuſtrated this cenſure by the example of ſo reſpectable a 
Perſon, but for the indiſcretion of my Anſwerers, who, to ſupport their 
own ill logic, have expoſed his morals. 


P. 240. [BJ. Job's Life, by means of the Devil and his falſe Friends, 
was an exerciſe of his Patience; and his Hiſtory, by means of Criticiſm 
and his Commentators, has fince been an exerciſe of ours. I am far from 
thinking myſelf unconcerned in this miſchief ; for by a fooliſh attempt to 
ſupport his Name and Character, I have been the occaſion of bringing 
down whole bands of hoſtile Critics upon him, who, like the Sabeans and 
 Chaldeans of old, ſoon reduced him back to his Dunghill. Some came 
armed in Latin, ſome in Engliſh, and ſome in the language of Billingſgate. 
Moſt of them were profeſſedly written againſt me; but all, in reality, bear 
hardeſt on the good old Patriarch, 

However, though I am, as I ſaid, to be reckoned, along with theſe 
amongſt Job's Perſecutors ; yet I have this to ſay for myſelf, that the vex- 
ation I gave him was ſoon over, If I ſcribbled ten pages on his back, 
my Adverſaries and his have made long furrows and ſcribbled ten thouſand, 
Now, though amongſt all theſe Job found no favour, yet by ill-hap my 
Syſtem did : But to whom I am moſt obliged, whether to thoſe who at- 
tacked it, or to thoſe who eſpouſed it, is not caſy to ſay: for, by a fingu- 
lar event, the Aſſailants have left me in poſſeſſion of all its ſupports, and 
the Defenders have taken them all away * : the better, I preſume, to fit 


* Sce Mr, G's diſcourſes on the book of Jobs 
Uuu 2 it 
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It to their own uſe. Learned Naturaliſts tell us of a certain Animal in the 
watery waſte, which, for I know not what conceit, they call Bernard the Her- 
mit ; and which, in courteſy, they rank with the teftaceous tribe, though 
Nature (ſo bountiful to the reſt of its kind) hath given This no habitation 
of its own, but ſent it naked and unhouſed into the world. In recompence, 
the has cnabled it to figure amongſt the beſt of its tribe: for, by a noble 
endowment of inſtinct, it is taught to make its way into the beſt accom- 
modatcd, and beſt ornamented ſhells of its brethren; which it either finds 
empty, or ſoon makes ſo, to fit them up for its own eaſe and convenience, 


P. 241. [C). But if the reader would fee the abſurdity of ſuppoſing the 
book of Job to be written thus early, and at the ſame time, to teach the 
reſurrection and a future ſtate, expoſed at large, he may read the third 
chapter of The free and candid examination of the Bisnoep of London's 
Principles. 


P. 242. [DJ. Calmet makes the following obſervation, in his comment 
on the iſt verſe of chap. xxxviii. L'Ecrivain de cet Ouvrage a obſerve de 
ne point employer ce nom de Jehovah dans les diſcours directs, qu'il fait 
tenir a Job et a ſes Amis: mais dans les recits, qui font au commencement, 
et a la fin du Livre, il uſe de ce terme, comme font d'ordinaire les Ecri- 
vains Hebreux. Ce qui demontre que VOuvrage a été ecrit par un Juif, et 
depuis Moyſe; puiſque ce nom incommunicable ne fut connu que depuis 
apparition du Buiſſon ardent. 


P. 245. E]. The Corniſh Critic thinks otherwiſe. © Theſe falſe friends 
„ (fays he) are deſcribed as having ſo much fellow- feeling of Job's ſuffer- 
*« ings, that they fit with him ſeven days and nights upon the ground 
© without being able to ſpeak to him. If this be the dramatie way of re- 
„ preſenting falſe friends, how ſhall we know the falſe from the true?“ 
p. 19. Sempronius, in the Play of Cato, is all along warmer than even 
Cato himſelf in the cauſe of liberty and Rome. If this be the dramatic 
cody ef repreſenting a falſe patriot (may our Critic ſay) how ſhall we know 
the falſe from the true? I anſwer, by obſerving him with his mask off. 
And do not Job's falſe friends unmask themſelves, when they ſo cruelly 
load their ſuffering Acquaintance with the moſt injurious reflections? In- 
deed the Critic deſerves our pity, who cannot ſee that the formal circum- 
ſtance of ting ſilent ſeven days was a dramatic embelliſhment in the Eaſ- 
tern manner: The not knowing that the number jeven was a ſacred num- 

ber 
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ber amongſt the Jews, may indeed be more excuſable. But he goes on. 
have been often ſtruck with ſurpriſe to ſee him [the author of the 
&« D. L. ] very earneſtly endeayouring to ſupport his allegorical interpre- 
c tation of the book of Job by arguments drawn from the contradictions, 
« which he fancies he has there eſpied, to the truth of the hiſtory or tra- 
te dition upon which his allegory is built, Than which, in my apprehen- 
7 fob, there can ſcarce be a greater abſurdity, I would deſire him to 
t conſider attentively the allegorical ode in Horace, O navis, reſerent, &c. 
ce that though every thing therein may be accommodated to a republic, 
& yet it is true in the literal or primary ſenſe only of a ſhip, and that there 
« js not one ſingle ſtroke in it that can be underſtood of a republic ard 
© not of a ſhip; and this might ſhew him his miſtake in applying paſ- 
« ſages in the book of Job to the Jewiſh People, MERELY becaule they 
& cannot be underſtood of Job: which is directly annihilating the allegory 
c he would eſtabliſh. For it is as plain that in an allegory two things or 
„ perſons muſt be concerned, as that two and two muſt go to make four.” 
p. 99, 100.—The inſolence, the fraud, the nonſenſe of this paflage is as 
much without example as it was without provocation, !] defire to under- 
ſtand, by what other means, except by revelation, an allegorical writing 
can be known to be allegorical, but by circumſtances in it which cannot be 
reconciled to the ſtory or fable which ſerves both for a cover and vehicle 
to the moral? And yet this man tells us that to attempt to prove the na- 
ture of a writing to be allegorical from this circumſtance is one of the 
greateſt abſurdities. When the allegory is of ſome length, and takes in the 
life and adventures of a certain perſon, it can ſcarce be otherwiſe but that 
ſome circumſtances in it muſt be varied from the fact, to adapt it to the 
moral. In a ſhorter, where the object is more ſimple, there may be no 
need for any variation. And this ſhews the difingenuity of this man, in 
bringing the ode of Horace into compariſon. For which too,. the little he 
knows, he is indebted to the author of the Divine Legation. And how 
little that is we ſhall now ſee. 
In the firſt place, I have ſhewn this Ode not to be of the nature of an 
allegory, where the ſtory is only the cover and vehicle to the .moral : but 
of the nature of a relation containing a double ſenſe, primarily and ſecon- 
darily: in which an information is conveyed in both ſenſes : conſequently 
there ought not to be a ſingle ſtroke in it that can be underſtood of a republic 
and not of a ſbip: But this is a ſpecies of writing entirely diſtin from the 
. 5 allegory 
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it to their own uſe. Learned Naturaliſts tell us of a certain Animal in the 
watery waſte, which, for I know not what conceit, they call Bernard the Her- 
mit ; and which, in courteſy, they rank with the teftaceous tribe, though 
Nature (ſo bountiful to the reſt of its kind) hath given This no habitation 
of its own, but ſent it naked and unhouſed into the world. In recompence, 
ſhe has enabled it to figure amongſt the beſt of its tribe: for, by a noble 
endowment of inſtinct, it is taught to make its way into the beſt accom- 
modatcd, and beſt ornamented ſhells of its brethren; which it either finds 
empty, or ſoon makes ſo, to fit them up for its own eaſe and convenience, 


P. 24r. [C). But if the reader would ſee the abſurdity of ſuppoſing the 
book of Job to be written thus early, and at the ſame time, to teach the 
reſurrection and a future ſtate, expoſed at large, he may read the third 
chapter of The free and candid examination of the Bixnoe of London's 
Principles. 


P. 242. [D]. Calmet makes the following obſervation, in his comment 
on the iſt verſe of chap. xxxviii. L'Ecrivain de cet Ouvrage a obſerve de 
ne point employer ce nom de Jehovah dans les diſcours directs, qu'il fait 
tenir a Job et a ſes Amis: mais dans les recits, qui ſont au commencement, 
et a la fin du Livre, il uſe de ce terme, comme font d'ordinaire les Ecri- 
vains Hebreux. Ce qui demontre que VOuvrage a été ecrit par un Juif, et 
depuis Moyle ; puiſque ce nom incommunicable ne fut connu que depuis 
Papparition du Buiſſon ardent. 


P. 245. EJ. The Corniſh Critic thinks otherwiſe, © Theſe falſe friends 
“ (fays he) are deſcribed as having ſo much fellow- feeling of Job's ſuffer- 
« ings, that they fit with him ſeven days and nights upon the ground 
© without being able to ſpeak to him. If this be the dramatic way of re- 
e preſenting falſe friends, how ſhall we know the falſe from the true?“ 
p. 19. Sempronius, in the Play of Cato, is all along warmer than even 
Cato himſelf in the cauſe of liberty and Rome. If this be the dramatic 
way of repreſenting a falſe patriot (may our Critic ſay) how ſhall we know 
the falſe from the true? I anſwer, by obſerving him with his mask off. 
And do not Job's falſe friends unmask themſelves, when they ſo cruelly 
load their ſuffering Acquaintance with the moſt injurious reflections? In- 
deed the Critic deſerves our pity, who cannot ſee that the formal circum- 
ſtance of ting ſilent ſeven days was a dramatic embelliſhment in the Eaſ- 


tern manner: The not knowing that the number jeven was a ſacred num- 
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ber amongſt the Jews, may indeed be more excuſable.—But he goes on. 
have been often ſtruck with ſurpriſe to ſee him [the author of the 
D D. L. ] very earneſtly endeavouring to ſupport his allegorical interpre- 
<« tation of the book of Job by arguments drawn from the contradictions, 
e which he fancies he has there eſpied, to the truth of the hiſtory or tra- 
te dition upon which his allegory is built, Than which, in my apprehen- 
C ſion, there can ſcarce be a greater abſurdity. I would dere him to 
cc conſider attentively the allegorical ode in Horace, © navis, reſerent, &c, 
ce that though every thing therein may be accommodated to a republic, 
& yet it is true in the literal or primary ſenſe only of a ſhip, and that there 
c js not one ſingle ſtroke in it that can be underſtood of a republic and 
© not of a ſhip; and this might ſhew him his miſtake in applying paſ- 
« ſages in the book of Job to the Jewiſh People, MERELY becaule they 
& cannot be underſtood of Job: which is directly annihilating the allegory 
« he would eſtabliſh. For it is as plain that in an allegory two things or 
„ perſons muſt be concerned, as that two and two muſt go to make four.” 
p. 99, 100.—The inſolence, the fraud, the nonſenſe of this paſſage 1s as 
much without example as it was without provocation,—T defire to under. 
ſtand, by what other means, except by revelation, an allegorical writing 
can be known to be allegorical, but by circumſtances in it which cannot be 
reconciled to the ſtory or fable which ſerves both for a cover and vehicle 
to the moral? And yet this man tells us that to attempt to prove the na- 
ture of a writing to be allegorical from this circumſtance is one of the 
greateſt abſurdities. When the allegory is of ſome length, and takes in the 
life and adventures of a certain perſon, it can ſcarce be otherwiſe but that 
ſome circumſtances in it muſt be varied from the fact, to adapt it to the 
moral. In a ſhorter, where the object is more ſimple, there may be no 
need for any variation. And this ſhews the diſingenuity of this man, in 
bringing the ode of Horace into com pariſon. For which too, the little he 
knows, he is indebted to the author of the Divine Legation. And how 

little that is we ſhall now ſee. | 
In the firſt place, I have ſhewn this Ode not to be of the nature of an 
allegory, where the ſtory is only the cover- and vehicle to the moral : but 
of the nature of a relation containing a dauble ſenſe, primarily and ſecon- 
darily: in which an information is conveyed in both ſenſes: confequently 
there ought not to be a ſingle ftroke in it that can be underſtood of a republic 
and not of a ſhip : But this is a ſpecies of writing entirely diſtinct from the 
on allegory 
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allegory in queſtion ; ſo that the urging it was impertinent: and the fol. 
lowing obſervation is made with his uſual inſolence: is might ſhew hin: 
his miſtake in applying paſſages of the book of Job to the Jewiſh People MERELY 
becauſe they cannot be underſtood of Job ! but not with inſolence only, but 
with fraud : For I do not apply paſſages in the book of Job, MERELY for 
this reaſon ; no nor principaliy; but only as one of many reaſons. 
However, contending for ſuch diſcordant circumſtances in the vehiele- 
ſtory, he ſays, is directly annihilating the allegory. Now I underſtood it was 
the eſtabliſhing it; as it is the only means of getting to the knowledge of 
its being an allegory. He goes on, Vor it is as plain that in an allegory two 
things or perſons muſt be concerned, as that two and two muſt go to make four. 
What he means by this jargon of 7wwo's being concerned, I know not. If he 
means that the fable and the moral mult go to the making up the 41 
legory, nobody will diſpute it with him. But if he means, that all the 
perſonages in the fable muſt have all the qualities, attributes, and adven- 
tures of the perſonages in the moral, all Æſop's fables will confute this 
profound reaſoner on allegories. However, ſomething, to be ſure, he did 
mean : He had a notion, I ſuppoſe, that there was a right and wrong in 
every thing: he only wanted to know where they lie: Therefore, to make 
theſe curſory notes as uſeful as I can, I will endeavour to explain his 
meaning. It is certain then, that though the juſtice of allegoric writing 
does not require that the facts in the fable do in reality correſpond exactly 
with the facts in the moral, yet the truth of things requires the pgſſibility 
of their ſo correſponding. Thus, though the Aſs perhaps never actually 
covered himſelf with a Lion's ſkin, and was betrayed by his long ears, as 
Aſop relates; yet we have an example before us, ſufficient to convince us 
that he might have done ſo, without much expence of inſtinct. But when 
Dryden made his Hind and Panther diſpute about the doctrine and diſcipline 
of particular Churches; as they never poſſibly could have done fo, zhis (to 
take his own words, inſtead of better) is directiy annihilating the allegory he 
would eſtabliſh ; for it is as plain that in an allegory two things or perſons muſt 
be concerned, as that two and two muſt go to make four. But I fancy I aſcribe 
more to his ſagacity than it deſerves, in ſuppoſing, that he underſtood, 
what kind of allegory the book of Job muſt needs be, if it be any allegory 
at all. I now begin to ſuſpe& he took it to be of the ſame kind with the 
Ode of Horace, not indeed becauſe he compares it to that Ode; for ſuch 
kind of Writers are accuſtomed to make, as the Poet ſays, compariſons unlike ; 
| but 
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but becauſe this ſuſpicion may give ſome light to his cloudy obſervation, 
that two things or perſons muſt be concerned : For in that ſort of allegory, 
which is of the nature of a relation containing a double ſenſe primarily and 
ſecondarily, every thing ſaid muſt agree exactly both to the primary and 
to the ſecondary ſubject. Which perhaps is what this man means by his 
clumſy precept, of two things or perſons concerned. The reaſon of this diſ- 
tinction, in theſe two forts of allegory, is this, —In that fort of allegory, 
which is of the nature of the book of Job, or of the aroLocve, the cover 
has no moral import: But in that ſort which is of the nature of a NARA.“ 
TIVE WITH A DOUBLE SENSE, the cover has @ moral import. 


P. 246. [F}. To this, the Corniſh Critie— What a happy way is here 

& of reconciling contradictions! Ir ſeems truth may become falſhood, if 
ce jt be neceſſary to ſupport the allegory... The moral and the fable may 
&« diſagree as widely as you pleaſe, and the. concluſion by a new ſort of 
„logic have ſomething in it very different from the premiſſes.“ p. 19.— 
If his kind Reader knows what to make of this jargon of truth becoming 
falſhood, and the concluſion having. more in it than the premiſſes, he may take 
it for his pains. All that the Author of the Divine Legation alerts to be 
here done, and which may be done according to nature and good ſenſe, is 
no more than this, that a dramatic Writer, when he fetche; his ſubject 
from Hiſtory, may alter certain of the circumſtances, to fit it to his Plot ; 
which all dramatic Writers, . antient and modern, have done. Much more 
reaſonable is this liberty, where the work is not only dramatic but 2llegori- 
cal. Now I will ſuppoſe, that, together with Job's patience under the 
hand of God, tradition had brought down an account of his further ſuf- 
terings under the uncharitable cenſure of three friends: Was not the Maker 
of this allegoric work at liberty, for the better carrying on his purpole, to 
_ repreſent thein as falſe ones, Yet,. this liberty, our wonderful Critic calls 
reconciling contradictions, making truth become falſhood, and I can't tell what 
nonſenſe beſides of premiſes and concluſions. hy 


P. 246. (G] Maimonides having given a ſummary of the diſpute, draws . 


this inference from it: Vide & perpende, qud ratiane hoc negotium conſuſos 


reddiderit homines, & ad ſententias illas de providentid Dei erga creaturas quas 


expoſuimus permoverit. Yet, when he comes to ſpeak of the ſolution of theſe 


difficuties, he could find none. But not to ſay nothing (the thing moſt 
dreaded by Commentators) he pretends to diſcover, from the obſcurity in 


which 
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which things are left, the true ſcope of the book of Job: Hie fuit ſcopus to- 


tius libri Jobi, ut ſcilicet conſtituatur Hic articulus fidei, & doceatur, d rebus 
naturalibus diſcendam eſſe, ut non erremus, aut cogitemus ſcientiam ejus [Dei 
ſc. ] ita ſe habere ut ſcientiam naſtram; intentionem, providentiam, & guber- 
nationeni ejus, ſicut intentionem, providentiam, & gubernationem no/tram, Mor. 


Nev. p 3. c. xxiii. 3 
n 


P. 246. [H] Here Dr. Grey exclaims—“ How, Sir, no wiſer? Is God 
C introduced to unfold. the myſterious ways of his Providence, and yet the 
ce knot is left untied, becauſe the Writer, though ſpeaking in the perſon 
&« of God, and by his inſpiration, was not wiſe enough to untie it? Is that 
« a ſpecch to the purpoſe, which in a Controverſy, as you will have it, 
& where the diſputants have much perplexed the queſtion, and a ſuperior 
&© Wiſdom was wanted to determine it, clears up no difficulties? Or is it 
«]anguage fit to be made uſe of, when ſpeaking of a book dictated by the 
ce ſpirit of God, that the writer of it has recourſe to the common expedient 
« of dramatic writers to help him out of his ſtraits?” Anſwer to Remarks, 
p-. 123. Softly, good Doctor! In determining a diſpute concerning the 
ways of Providence, though God himſelf had indeed interpoſed, we can 
conceive but two ways of doing it: The one to saTIsFy us, by explaining 
the end and means of that Providence, where the explanation is uſeful to 
us, and adequate to our capacities: The other, to $1LENCE us, by an ar- 
gument to our modeſty, drawn from the incomprehenſible nature and 
government of the Deity, where an explanation 1s not uſeful to us, and 
inadequate to our capacities. Both theſe Determinations, the one by ex- 
planation, the other by authority, attended by their reſpective circumſtances, 
are equally reaſonable : and the laſt is here employed for the reaſon hinted 
at, to put an end to this embarraſſed diſpute. 'Let this ſerve in anſwer to 
the Doctor's queſtion, Is that a ſpeech to the purpoſe, which in a controverſy 
where the diſputants have much perplexed the queſtion, and a ſuperior wiſdom 
was wanted to determine it, clears up no difficulties ? | 
Indeed, though there was no untying the knot, there was a way to cut it, 
which would have done full as well; and that was by revealing the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate.» Why it was not done, I leave the learned Critic 
and all in his ſentiments, to give us ſome good account, fince they are not 
diſpoſed to receive that which the author of the Divine Legation has given. 
For this Doctor tells us, it ig but ſmall comfort that ariſes from reſolving all 
| into 
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into ſubmiſſion to the almighty power of God, p. 107. St. Paul indeed tells us, 
it is the greateſt comfort, as well as wiſdom, to reſolve all into ſubmiſſion to 
the almighty power of Ged. But Doctors differ. 

From the MATTER of the D. L. the Doctor proceeds (as we fee) to the 
LANGUAGE. Is it language fit to be made uſe of when ſpeabing of a book 
dictated by the ſpirit of God ?—The language hinted at, I ſuppoſe, is what he 
had quoted above, that the ſacred writer was no wiſer when be jp ke poe- 
tically in the perſon of God, &c. I think it not unfit, and for theſe reaſons ; 
a Prophet ſpeaking or writing by inſpiration is juſt ſo far and no 
further enlightened than ſuits the purpoſe of his Miſſion. Now the clear- 
ing up the myſterious ways of Providence being reſerved amongſt the 
arcana of the Deity, a Prophet (though employed to end the tooliſh and 
hurtful diſputes about it, amongſt men, by an appeal to the incomprehen- 
fible nature of the Deity) was certainly, when he made this appeal in the 
perſon of God, no wiſer in the knowledge of this arcanum, han when he 
Spoke in the perſon of Fob or his friends. 


P. 248. [L. This Writer endeavouring to prove the high age of 7b 
or of the Book of Fob, for theſe two things, after better reaſoners, he all 
along confounds, cloſes his arguments in this manner, Denique poſt forma- 
tam rempublicam Judaicam, ſecretamque a cateris gentibus, per inſtituta propria 
& legem à Deo datam : non facile, credo, hanc ſanctam gentem, ejuſdem temporis 
& ſeculi alienigenam, vel hominem Gentilem, in exemplum pietatis propoſituram, 
aut ipfius acta & hiſtoriam in ſacros eorum codices relaturam. Archzol. Philoſ. 
p- 266. ed. 8vo, 1728. The Reader ſees, all the ſtrength of the argu, 
ment reſts on this falſe ſuppoſition, that the book muſt needs be as old 
as its ſubject. For if Job were of the Patriarchal times, he was a fit ex- 
ample of piety, let his hiſtory be written when it would : and, if written 
by a ſacred Author, it was worthy to be inſerted into the Canon of 
Scripture : and was likely to be ſo inſerted, if compoſed (as we ſhall ſee it 
was) by a Jewiſh Prophet. 


P. 249. [K]. Vell. Paterc. Hiſt. 1. i. c. 3. Had Dr. R. Grey known 
but juſt ſo much of the nature of theſe Compoſitions, he had never fallen 
into the ridiculous miſtake J am going to take notice of. This learned 
Critic, to confute the ſyſtem I advance, that the ſubject of the argumen- 
tative part of the book of Job was, Whether, and why, the good are ſome- 


times unhappy and the bad proſperous, and that the queſtion was debated for 


Ver. —_- K the 
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the ſake of the Iſraelites in the time of Ezra ; obſerves as follows. Zopher 
« fays, c. XX. 4, 3. FKnoweſt thou not this of old, ſince man was plachd 
&« upon earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of the 
« hypocrite but for a moment? Now lay your hand upon your heart, Sir, 
and alk yourſelf ſeriouſly, whether this can relate to an extraordinary 
© Providence over the Jews only,” p. 111. He is ſo pleaſed with the force 
of this obſervation that he repeats it, p. 116. To which I need only reply, 
Lay your hand, Sir, on your head, and reflect upon this rule of good 
writing, Nihil enim ex Perſona Poetæ, ſed omnia ſub eorum, qui ills tempore 
viæerunt, dixerunt. 


P. 249. [I. )J. From amongſt many inſtances which might be given of 
theſe ſlips, take the following of Euripides, in his [phigenia in Aulis, Act. 
3. where he makes the Chorus ſay, Troy periſhes. And for whom? For 
you, cruel Helen, who, as they ſay, are the daughter of Jupiter, who, under 
the form of a Swan, Bad commerce with Leda,—So far is well: becauſe we 
may ſuppoſe the Chorus alluded to the popular tale concerning Helen's- 
birth, ſpread abroad in her Hfe-time. But when the Chorus goes on 
and fays,—1f at leaft the writings of the Poets be not fabulous, the Au- 
thor had forgot himſelf ; for the Poets who embelliſhed her tory, lived: 
long afterwards. 


P. 259. [M. Here the Corniſh anſwerer affirms, “ that this method of 
* puniſhment was not peculiar to the Jewiſh Polity, but was obſerved, in 
« ſome degrees at leaſt, with reſpect to all mankind.” For which he quotes 
Iſaiah's threatenings on the Children of the king of Babylon, chap. xiv, 
20, & ſeq. That is, in order to prove that God puniſhed the crimes of the: 
fathers on the children in ſome degree at leaſt; with reſpe# to all mankind, he 
quotes an inſtance, not of the general providence of God to all mankind, 
but a particular diſpenſation to the Babylonians : and not a particular pu- 
niſhment, which fele&ts out the children of tranſgreſſing parents, but a 
general one, which in the nature of things neceſſarily attends the total 
overthrow of a State or Community. 


P. 251. LN]. Mr. Locks thought this ſo deciſive a proof that the book 
of Job was written after the giving the Law, that he ſays, Tuis PLAcE 
ALONE, WERE THERE NO OTHER, is ſufficient to confirm their opinion who con- 
clude that book to be twrit by a Jew. —Third Letter for Toleration, p. 81, 82. Let 

| | thoſe 
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thoſe Critics reflect upon this, who think there is no ſootſtep nor ſhadow 
of alluſion to any thing relating to the people of Iſrael. 

P. 253. [O]. Ver. 21. evidently taken from theſe words of the Pfalmiſt, 
Thou ſhalt keep them ſecretly in a pavilion from the ſtrife of tongues, Pl. xxxi. 
20. For which was the copy and which the original can here admit 
no doubt, fince the image was an obvious one in the Plalmiſt, who lived 
in a great city, leſs natural in Job who lived in a deſert, as we have ob- 
ſerved above. : 


P. 262. [P]. The beſt and ableſt Critics are generally agreed, and have 
as generally taken it for granted, that this gue/tion is the ſubject of debate 
between the ſeveral diſputants in the book of Job. It would be abuſing 
the reader's patience to produce a long train of Authorities. I hough it 
may not be improper to give the ſentiments of the laſt, though not the 
leaſt able of them, on this head, Operæ pretium eſt admonere te, amice 
Lector, quid nobis de tota hujus Libri materia cogitandum eſſe videatur. 
Primum quidem amici Job fic ſtatuunt, quandoquidem tot tantiſque cla- 
dibus Deus amicum ipſorum Job afflixit, ei Deum eſſe iratum , cum igitur 
pœnas tales aliquo ſcelere, vel aperto, vel occulto commeruiſſe. Cujus 
ſuæ ſententiæ teſtes adhibent generationes hominum priores, in quibus 
inauditum eſt, inquiunt, Deum vel integros viros aſpernatum, vel impios manu 
apprehendiſſc. Si quis noſtre ætatis homo fic diſputaret, nemo eſſe quin 
ejus temeritatem atque audaciam miraretur, qui rem aperte falſam ſumeret, 


cum ſæpiſſimè eveniat et ſummas miſerias experiri hac in mortali vita viros 


bonos, et florentiſhmam fortunam, flagitioſos. Tamen Job, id quod 4ſ. 
maxime conſiderandum, redargutione tali non utitur. Non id negat, quod 
ſui amici, Patrum memoria teſte confirmabant; quod tamen Job, fi falſum 
id ſibi videretur, uno verbo, Mentiris, poterat confutare. Atque etiam 
idem Job alterum negans, tales ſe miſerias crimine aliquo ſuo fuiſſe comme- 
ritum, alterum tamen non diſſimulat, Deum ſibi adverſari; in qua ipſa 
ſancti viri confeſſione adverſariorum cauſa ex parte vincebat, cum ſuas 
clades Job fic acciperet, ut irz divine conſueta ſigna, cumque inde non 
parum animo æſtuaret. Quæ cum ita fint, nos fic exiſtimamus, non falſos 
fuiſſe memoriæ teſtes Job amicos ; atque adeo, PRIMIS MUN DI TEMPOR 1- 
zus, homines impios fuiſſe, præter ſolitum nature curſum, divink ira 
percuſſos, iiſque acceptos plagis, quarum ſancti homines eſſent immunes ; 
Deo Opt. Max. humanas res ita moderante, ut Religionem in terris tue— 
XXX 2 | retur, 
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retur, et vt homines, cum talia exempla paterentur, cogitarent eſſe in 
cœlo Deum juſtum, a quo mortales ut recte factorum premium ſperare 
deberent, fie ſcelerum ultionem timere, HovupicanT in librum Job, 
J. Cori. 

But, ſince the writing of my Diſſertation, the language of the rabbinical 


mien has been greatly changed. And, partly to keep up the antiquity of 


the book, but principally to guard againſt an extraordinary Providence, 
ſeveral of them, in defiance of their ſenſes, have denied that this, which 
this honeſt Prieſt of the Oratory makes to be the ſubject of the book of 
Job, has indeed any thing at all to do with it. Amongſt the foremoſt of 
theſe is Dr. Richard Grey, the epitomiſer of Albert Schultens' Comment 
on this book, In the preface to his Abſtract, amongſt other things, he 
has criticiſed my opinion of the fcope of the book in the following man- 
ner. Nam quod dicit vir elariſſ. id præcipue in hoc libro diſceptari, nempe 
an bonis ſemper bona, maliſque mala, an utriſque utraque promiſcue ob- 
tingent; hanc autem quæſtionem (a nobis quidem alienam, minus ideo per- 
penſam) nuſquam alibi gentium præterquam in Judæa nec apud ipſos Ju- 
dæos alio quovis tempore, quam quod aſſignat, moveri potuiſſe, id omne 
ex veritate ſuæ hypotheſeos pendet, et mea quidem ſententia, longe alirer. 
ſe habet. Pref. p. 10—1 5. For as to what this writer [the author of the 
D. L.] ſays, that the main queſtion handled in the book of Job is whether 
good happens to the good, and evil to evil men, or whether both happen not pro- 
miſcuouſly to both; and that this queſtion (a very foreign one to us, and there- 
fore the leſs attended to) could never be the ſubject of diſputation any where 
but in the land of Judea, nor there neither at any other time than that which 


| he affiens; all this, I ſay, depends on the truth of his hypo heſis, and is, in 


my opinion, far otherwiſe.—That which depends on the truth of an hypotheſis 
has, indeed, generally ſpeaking, a very flender foundation: and I am 
partly of opinion it was the common prejudice againſt this ſupport which 
diſpoſed the learned Prefacer to give my notions no better a name. But 
what I have fhewn to be the ſubject of the hook is ſo far from depending 
on the truth of my hy potheſis, that the truth of my hypotheſis depends 
on what | have ſhewn to be the ſubject of the book: and very fitly ſo, 
as every reaſonable Hpotheſis ſhould be ſupported on a fact. Now I might 
appeal to the learned world, whether it be not as clear a fact that the ſub- 
ject of the book of Job is whether good happens to the good, and evil to 
evil men, or whether both happen not promiſcuouſly to Both; as that the ſub- 

ect 
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ject of the firſt book of Tuſculan Diſputations is de contemnenda morte. On 
this I founded my hypotheſis, that the book of Job muſt have been written 
about the time of Eſdras, becauſe no other aſſignable time could at all 
ſuit the ſubject But 'tis poſſible I may miſtake in what he calls 
my hypotheſis : for aught I know, he may underſtand not that of the book 
of Job, but that of the Divine Legation. And then, by my hypotheſis, he 
muſt mean the great religious principle I endeavoured to evince, THAT 
THE ]EWS WERE IN REALITY UNDER AN EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 
But it will be paying me a very unuſual compliment to call that my hy- 
pothefis which the Bible was not only divinely written, but was likcwiſe 
divinely preſerved, to teſtify ; which all Believers profeſs to believe ; and 
which none but Unbelievers and Anſwerers to the Divine Lega: ion di- 
rectly deny. However, if this be the hypotheſis he means, I need defire 
no better a ſupport. But the truth is, my interpretation of the book 
of Job ſeeks ſupport from nothing but thoſe common rules of grammar 
and logic on which the ſenſe of all kind of writings are or ought to be 
interpreted, 

He goes on in this manner. Nempe id unum voluifle mihi videtur ſacer 
Scriptor, ut iis omnibus, utcunque afffictis, humilitatis et patientiæ per- 
petuum extaret documentum ex contemplatione gemina, hinc infinite 
Dei perfectionis, ſapientiæ & potentiz ; illine humane, quæ in ſanct iſſimis 
quoque viris ineſt, corruptionis, imbecillitatis & ignorantiæ. Jer tbe 
SOLE pur poſe of the ſacred writer ſeems to me to be this, to compoſe a work 
that ſhould remain a perpetual document of humility and patience to all good 
men in afflition from this two-fold conſideration, as on the one hand cf the 
infinite perfection, power, and wiſdom of God ; ſo on the other, of human corrup- 
tion, inibecilliiy, and. ignorance, diſcoverable even in the beſl of men. Such talk 
in a popular diſcourſe, for the ſake of a moral application, might not be 
amiſs : but ro ſpeak thus ro the learned world, is ſurely out of ſeaſon. Ihe 
Critic will be apt to tell him, he hath miſtaken the Act, for the Jubjedt ; 
and that he might on the ſame principle as well conclude that. the purpole 
of Virgil's poem is not the eſtabliſhment of an empire in [Italy, but the 
perſonal picty of Aneas. But to be a little more explicit. The book of 
Job conſiſts of two diſtinct parts; the narrative, contained in the pro- 
logue and epilogue ; and the argumentative, which compoſes the body 
ot the work. Now when the queſtion is of the {ſubject or a book, who . 
means any other than the body of it? yet the learned Doctor miſtaking 


the. 
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the narrative part for the argumentative, gives us the ſubjc& of the in- 
troduction and conclufion for that of the work itſelf. And it is very true 
that the beginning and the end do exhibit a perpetual document of humility 
and patience to all good men in affiiction. But it is as true that the body of 
the work neither does nor could exhibit any ſuch document. Firſt it docs 
not; for, that humility and patience, which Job manifeſts before his 
entering into diſpute, is ſucceeded by rage and oftentation when he he. 
comes heated with unreaſonable oppoſition. Secondly, it could not ; be- 
cauſe it is altogether argumentative; the ſubject of which muft needs be a 
propoſition debated, and not a document exemplified. A precept may be 
conveyed in hiſtory ; but a diſputation can exhibit only a debated queſtion, 
I-have ſhewn what that queſtion is; and he, inſtead of proving that I have 
aſſigned a wrong one, goes about to perſuade the reader, that there is no 
queſtion at all, 

He proceeds. Quamvis enim in ſermonibus, qui in eo habentur, de re- 
ligione, de virtute, de providentia, Deique in mundo gubernando ſapien- 
tia, juſtitia, ſanctitate, de uno rerum omnium principio, aliiſque graviſſi- 
mis veritatibus diſſertetur, hune tamen quem dixi unicum efle libri ſco- 
pum, tam ex initio et fine, quam ex univerſa ejus cxconomia cuivis opinor 
manifeſtum erit. Ea enim, ut rem omnem ſummatim complectar, Jobum 


exhibet, primo quidem querentem, expoſtulantem, efftæno luctui indul- 


gentem; mox (quum, ut ſacri dramatis natura poſtulabat, amicorum con- 
tradictione, ſiniſtriſque ſuſpicionibus magis magiſque irritatus et faceſſitus 
eſſet) imprudentius Deum provocantem, atque in juſtitia ſua gloriantem; 
ad debitam tandem ſummiſſionem ſuique cognitionem revocatum, tum de- 
mum, nec antea, integritatis ſuæ tam premium, quam teſtimonium a 
Deo reportantem. For although in the ſpeeches that occur, there be much talk 
of religion, virtue, and providence, of God's wiſdom, juſtice, and holineſs in the 
government of the world, of one principle of all things, and other moſt impor- 


tant truths, yet that this which I have aſſigned is the only ſcope of the bock 


will appear manifeſt to every one, as well from the beginning and the end as 
from the economy of the whole. For to jay all in a word, it firſt preſents Job 
complaining, expoſtulating, and indulging himſe!f in an ungovernable grief: but 


ſoon after (when, as the nature of the ſacred drama required, by the contra- 


diftion of his friends, and their finifler ſuſpicions, he became more and more 
teized and irritated} raſbly challenging God, aud glorying in bis own integrity: 
yet - 
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yet at length brought back to a due ſubmiſſion and knowledge of himſelf. The 
reader ſees that all this is juſt as pertinent as if I ſhould fay, Mr. Cuil 
LINGWORTH'S famous book againſt Knot the Jeſuit, was not to prove 7he re- 
ligion of Proteflants a ſafe way to ſalvation, but to give the picture of an 
artful Caviller and a candid Diſputer. © For, although, in the argu- 
ments that occur, there be much talk of proteſtantiſm, popery, in- 
fallibility, a judge of controverſies, fundamentals of faith, and other 
moſt important matters, yet that this which I have aſſigned is the only 
ſcope of the book, will appear manifeſt to every one, as well from the 
beginning and the end, as from the ceconomy of the whole. For it firſt 
of all preſents the ſophiſt quibbling, chicaning, and indulging himſelf 
in all the imaginable methods of falſe reaſoning : and ſoon after, as the 
courſe of diſputation required, reſting on his own authority, and loading 
his adverſary with perſonal calumnies; yet at length, by the force of 
truth and good logic, brought back to the point ; confuted, expoſed, and 
put to ſilence. Now if I ſhould ſay this of the book of Chillingworth, 
would it not be as true, and as much to the purpoſe, as what our au- 
thor hath ſaid of the book of Job? The matters in the diſcourſe of the. 
Religion of Proteſtants could not be treated. as they are without exhibiting 
the two characters of a Sophiſt and a true Logician, Nor could the mat- 
ters in the book of Job be treated as they are without exhibiting a good 
man in affliftions, complaining: and expoſtulating ; impatient under the 
contradiction of his friends, yet at length brought back to a due ſub— 
miſſion, and knowledge of himſelf. But therefore, to make this the / de. 
or chief Scope of the book, (for in this it varies) is perverting all the 
rules of interpretation. But what miſled him we have taken notice of 
above, And he himſelf points to it, where he ſays,—/be ſujet 1 
have aſſigned to the. book of Job appears the true bath from the holx— 
NING and the END. It is true, he adds, and from the veconomy of uh whole 
likewiſe. 

Which he endeavours-to prove in this manner: For it firſt preſents Jab 
complaining, expoſtulating, and indulging bimſelf in an ungovernable grief: 
tut ſoon after (when, as the nature of the ſacred drama required, by the 
contradliction of his friends, and their ſiniſter ſuſpicions, he became more and. 
more teized and irritated) raſbly challenging God, and glorying in his own 
integrity : yet at. length brought back to a due ſubmiſſion and knowledge of 


himſelf 's. 
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himſelf 3 and then at laſt, and not before, receiving from God both the re. 
ward and teſtimony of bis uprightneſs. This is indeed a fair account of the 
conDucT of the drama. And from this it appears, firſt, that that which 
he aſhgns for the s0LE scopE of the book cannot be the true. For if its 
deſign were to give a perpetual document of humility and patience, how comes 
it to pals, that the author, in the execution of this deſign, repreſents Fob 
complaining, expoſtulating, and indulging himſef in an ungovernable grief, raſhly 
challenging God, and glorying in bis own integrity? Could a painter, think 
you, in-order to repreſent the eaſe and fafety- of navigation, draw a veſſel 
getting with much pains and difficulty into harbour, after having loſt all 
her lading and been miſcrably torn and ſhattered by a tempeſt ? and yet you 
think a writer, in order to give a document of humility and patience, had ſuf- 
ficiently diſcharged his plan, if he made Job conclude reſigned and ſubmiſſive, 
though he had drawn him turbulent, impatient, and almoſt blaſphemous 
throughout the whole piece. Secondly, it appears from the learned Au- 
thor's account of the conduct of the drama, that that which I have aſſigned 
for the ſole Scope of the book is the true, For if, in Job's diſtieſsful 
circumſtances, the queſtion concerning an equal or unequal providence 
were to be debated-: His friends, if they held the former part, muſt needs 
doubt of his integrity; this doubt would naturally provoke Job's indig- 
nation; and, when it was perſiſted in, cauſe him to fly out into the in- 
temperate exceſſes ſo well deſcribed by the learned Doctor: yet con- 
ſcious innocence would at length enable patience to do its office, and 
the concluſive argument for his integrity would be his reſignation and 
ſubmiſſion. | 
The learned Writer ſums up the argument thus. Ex his inquam ap- 
paret, non primario agi in hoc libro de providentia, five quali, five 
inæquali, ſed de perſonali Jobi integritate. From all this, I ſay, it appears, 
that the perſonal integrity of Job, and not the queſtion concerning an equal or 
unequal Providence, is the principal ſubject of the book. He had before only 
told us his opinion; and now, from his opinion, he ſays it appears. But 
the appearances, we ſee, are deceitful ; and ſo they will always be, when 
they ariſe only out of the fancy or inclination of the Critic, and not from 
the nature of things. 
But he proceeds. Hanc enim (quod omnino obſervandum eſt) in du- 


bium vocaverant amici, non ideo tantum quod afflictus effet, ſed quod 
afflictus 
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afflictus impatientius ſe gereret, Deique juſtitiæ obmurmuraret : et qui 
ſtrenuus videlicet aliorum hortator fuerat ad fortitudinem et conſtantiam, 
quum ipſe tentaretur, victus labaſceret. For that [i. e. his perſonal in- 
tegrity] it was which his friends doubted of, not ſo much on account of his 
affliftion, as for the not bearing his afflition with patience, but murmuring 
at the juſtice of God. And that he who was a firenuous adviſer of others 
40 fortitude and conſtancy, ſhould, when his own trial came, fink under the 
ſtrole of his diſaſters —But why not on acceunt of his offlitions * Do 
not we find that even now, under this uncqual diſtribution of things, 
cenſorious men (and ſuch doubtleſs he will confeſs Job's comforters to 
have been) are but too apt to ſuſpe& great afflictions for the puniſh 
ment of ſecret fins. How much more prone to the ſame ſuſpicion would 
ſuch men be in the time of Job, when the ways of Providence were 
more equal? As to his impatience in bearing offliction, that ſymptom was 
altogether ambiguous, and might as likely denote want of fortitude as 
want of innocence ; and proceed as well from the pain of an ulcerated 
body, as the anguiſh of a diſtracted conſcience. 

Well, our Author has brought the Patriarch thus far on his way, to 
expoſe his bad temper. From hence he accompanies him to his place of 
reſt ; which, as many an innocent man's is, he makes to be in a bad ar- 
gument, Quum acceſſerat ſanctiſſimi viri malis, hæc graviſſima omnium 
tentatio, ut tanquam improbus et hypocrita ab amicis damnaretur, et quod 
unicum ei ſupererat, conſcientiæ ſuæ teſtimonio ac ſolatio, quantum ipſi 
potuerunt, privandus foret, quid miſero faciendum erat? Amicos perſidiæ 
crudelitatis arguit : Deum integritatis ſuz teſtem vindicemque appellat : 
quum autem nec Deus interveniret, ad innocentiam ejus vindicandam, nec 
remitterent quicquam amici de acerbis ſuis cenſuris, injuſtiſque criminati- 
onibus, ad SUPREMUM ILLUD JUDICIUM provocat, in quo REDEMPTOREM 
ſibi affuturum, Deumque a ſuis partibus ſtaturum, ſumma cum fiducia ſc 
noviſſe affirmmat. Now when (ſays the learned Writer) he moſt grievons trial 
of all was added to the other evils of this holy perſon ; to be condemned by his 
friends as a profligate, and an hypocrite, and to be deprived, as much as in them 
lay, of his only remaining ſupport, the Teſtimony of a good conſcience, II Hat was 
left for the unhappy man to do? He accuſes his friends of perfidy and cruelty ; 
he calls upon God as the witneſs and avenger of his integrity : But when neither 
God interpoſed to vindicate his innocence, nor his friends forbore to urge their * 
harſh cenſures and unjuſt accuſations, he appeals to that LAST JUDGEMENT, in 
which with the utmoſt confidence he affirms that he knew that his REDEEMER: 

Vor. III. Yyy | | would 
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would be preſent to him, and that God weuld declare in his favour. To un» 


derſtand the force of this repreſentation, we muſt have in mind this un- 


queſtionable truth ; That, be the ſubject of the book what it will, yet 
if the ſacred Writer bring in the perſons of the drama diſputing, he will 
take care that they talk with decorum and te the purpoſe.” Now we both 
agree that Job's friends had pretended at leaſt to ſuſpect his integrity, 
This ſuſpicion it was Job's buſineſs to remove; and, if the Doctor's account 
of the ſubject be right, his only buſineſs. Fo this end he offers various 
arguments, whick failing of their eſſect, he at laſt (as the Doctor will 
have it) appeals to the SECOND COMING: OF THE REDEEMER OF MANKIND. 


But was this likely to: ſatisfy them? They demand a preſent ſolution of 


their doubts, and he ſends them to a future judgement. Nor can our 
Author ſay (though he would infinuate) that this was ſuch a ſort of ap- 
peal as diſputants are ſometimes. forced to have recourſe to, when they are 
run aground and have nothing more to offer :. For Job, after this, proceeds- 
in the diſpute ; and urges many other arguments with: the utmoſt pro- 
priety. Indeed there is one way, and but one, to make the appeal per- 
tinent : and that is, to ſuppoſe our Author miſtaken, when he faid that the- 


perſonal integrity of Job, and not the queſtion concerning an equal or unequal. 


Providence, was the main ſubjef of the book : And we may venture to ſup- 
poſe ſo, without much danger of doing him wrong: for, the doctrine of a. 
future judgement affords a principle whereon to determine the queſtion of an 
equal or unequal Providence; but it leaves the perſonal integrity of Fob juſt. 
as it found it. But the learned Author is fo little ſolicitous- for the perti- 
»ency of the argument, that he makes, as we ſhall now ſee, its impertinence 
to be one of the great ſupports of. his ſyſtem. For thus-he concludes his- 
argument. Jam vero fi cardo controverſiæ fuiſſet, utrum, falva Dei. juſti- 
tia, ſancti in hac vita, adfligi poſſent, hec ipſa declarati litem finire de- 
buerat. Sin autem de perſonali Jobi innocentia diſceptetur, nil mirum 
quod veterem canere cantilenam, Jobumque ut fecerant, condemnare per- 
gerent ſocli, quum Dei ſolius erat, qui corda hominum explorat, pro 
certo ſcire; an jure merito ſibi Jobus hoe ſolamen attribueret, an faliam 


ſibi fiduciam vanus arrogaret. But now if the hinge of the controverſy had 
turned on this, Whether or no, confiſtently with God's Juſtice, good men could 


ze aſlicted in this life, this declaration ought to have finiſhed the debate: but 
if the queſtion were concerning the perſcnal innocence of Job, it was no wonder 


that they Pill ſurg iheir old ſong, ang went on as no _ begun, to condemn 
therr 
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#heir much-affliifted friend; ſince it was in the power of God alone to explore 
the hearts of men, and to know for certain whether it was Job's piety that rightly 
applied a conſolation, or whether it was his vanity that arrogated a Falſe con- 
fidence to himſelf. This is a very pleaſant way of coming to the ſenſe of a 
diſputed paſſage : Not, as of old, by ſhewing it ſupports the Writer's 
argument, but by ſhewing it ſupports the Critic's bypothefis. I had taken it 
for granted that Job reaſoned to the purpoſe, and therefgre urged. this ar- 
gument againſt underſtanding him as ſpeaking of the Reſurretion in the 
xixth chapter. The diſputants (ſay 1). axe al equally imbarafſed i in ad- 

« juſting the ways of Providence. Job affirms that the good man is ſome- 
* times unhappy ; the three friends pretend that he never can be ſo; be- 
ic cauſe ſuch a ſituation would reflect upon. God's juſtice. Now. the doc- 
cc trine of a Reſurrection ſuppoſed to be urged. by Job cleared up all this 
< embarras. If therefore his friends thought it true, it ended the diſpute ; 
« if falſe, it lay upon them to confute it. Yet they do neither : They 
< neither call it into queſtion, nor allow it to be deciſive, But without 
*c the leaſt notice that any ſuch thing had been urged, they go on as they 
© began, to inforceſtheir former arguments, and to confute that which they 
ce ſeem to underſtand was the only one Job had urged agamft them; viz. 
c the conſciouſneſs of his own innocence.” —Now what ſays our learned 
Critic to this? Why, he ſays, that if I be miſtaken, and he be right in 
His account of the book of Job, the reaſon is plain why the three friends 
took no notice of Job's appeal to a Reſurrection; namely, becauſe it de- 
ſerved none. As to his being in the right, che reader, I ſuppoſe, will 
not be greatly ſolicitous, if it be one of the conſequences that the ſacred 
Reaſoner is in the wrong. However, before we allow him to be right, it 
will be expected he ſhould anſwer the following queſtions. If, as he ſays, 


the point in the book of Job was only his perſonal innocence, and this, not 


(as I ſay) upon the PRINCIPLE of xo innocent perſon being miſerable; I would 
aſk how it was poſlible that Job's friends and i intimates ſhould be fo obſti- 
nately bent on pronouncing him guilty, the purity of whoſe former life 
and converſation they were ſo well acquainted with? If he will ſay, the 
diſputants went upon that pRINCIPLE, I then aſk how came Job's appeal to 
_aReſurreftion not to filence his oppoſers ? as it accounted for the 7 75 of 
God in the * une qual diſtribution of things. 


Yyy 2 P. 263. 
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P. 263. [Q. This is one thing (ſays Job) therefore I ſaid it, ne DESTROY» 
ETH THE PERFECT WITH THE WICKED, Chap. ix. 22. as much as to ſay, 
this is the point or general queſtion between us, and J ſtick to the affir- 
mative, and inſiſt upon its truth. The words which follow are remarkable, 
It had been objected, that when the good man ſuffered it was for a trial; 
to this Job replies: F the ſcourge flay ſuddenly, hs will laugh at the trial of 
the innocent, ver. 23. ſuddenly, or indiſcriminately, as Schultens rightly un- 
derſtands it; as much as to ſay, when the ſword devours the innocent and 
the wicked man without diſtinction, if the innocent will diſtinguifh his ilk 
hap from the wicked man's, and call it a trial, the wicked man will mock 
at him; and indeed not without ſome ſhew of reaſon. 


P. 263. [R. Suppoſing (ſays the Corniſh Anſwerer) we ſhould allow 
© fuch an equal Providence to have been adminiſtered in Judæa; yet, ſince 
© he himſelf reckons it the utmoſt extravagance to ſuppoſe it. any where 
cc elſe; what an idea does he give us of the talents of Ezra? who, ac- 
*« cording to him, has introduced perſons who were no Jews debating a 
ce queſtion ſo palpably abſurd as that it x EVER entered into the head of any 
ce one man living to make a queſtion of it out of the land of Juda? conſequent- 
ce ly could not with the leaſt probability or propriety be handled by any 
& but Jews. Is this like one who, he would make us to believe, was a 
* careful obſerver of Decorum ? certainly the rule of Decorum would have 
* obliged him reddere perſonæ, &c. as Horace ſpeaks—either to look 
« out for proper perſons to. debate his queſtions, or to fit his queſtion to 
the perſons.” I ſhould have reaſon to complain of this inſolence of Lan- 
guage, ſo habitual to theſe Anſwerers, did it not always carry its own 
puniſhment along with it. For, look, in proportion to. their rudeneſs, 
is generally their folly, or ill faith.—Sappofing (ſays this man) we ſbould 
allow ſuch an equal Providence, &c,—Naw, when the Reader confiders I am 
only contending for the actual adminiſtration of ſuch. a providence as the 
Bible, in almoſt every page, repreſents to have been adminiſtered, will he 
not naturally ſuppoſe this to be ſome infidel-writer making a gracious con- 
ceſſion even at the expence of his own cauſe? But when he is told that 
the writer is a miniſter of the Goſpel, will he not conclude that his head 
is turned with the rage of Anſwering ? 

He tells his Reader that I ſay, That the debated 3 in the book 
of Job could x EVER enter into the head of any man living out of the 
e land of Judea,” Now, the very words from whence he ptetends to de- 

OO duce 
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duce this propoſition, convict him of impoſture. —This (ſay I) cculd never 
have been made matter of diſpute, FROM THE MOST EARLY SUPPOSED TIME OF 
Jos's EX1STENCE EVEN TO OURS, in any place out of the land of Judea. 
Which ſurely implies it might have been a queſtion then; or why did I 
reſtrain the caſe to the times /ince Job's exiſtence? Was it for nothing? In 
fact I was well appriſed (and ſaw the advantages I could derive from it) 
that the queſtion might as reaſonably have been debated at the time when 
Job lived, as at the time when, I ſuppoſed, the book of Job was written, 
But as this was a matter reſerved for another place, I contented myſelt 
with the hint conveyed in this limitation, which juſt ſerved to lay in my 
chim to the uſe I ſhould hereafter have for it. The truth is, the ſtate 
of God's providence in the moſt early ſuppoſed time of Job's exiſtence is a ſub- 
ject I ſhall have occaſion to conſider at large in the laſt volume of this 
Work, where I employ it, amongſt other proofs, to illuſtrate and confirm 
the concluſion of my general argument by one entire view of the harmony 
which reigns through all the various parts of the Divine Government as 
adminiſtered over man. Of this my Anſwerers have no conception. Their 
talents are only fitted to conſider parts, and ſuch talents beſt ſuit their b.:fi- 
neſs, which is, to find fault. —They will ſay, they were not obliged to 
wait. But who obliged them to write? And if they ſhould wait longer, 
they will have no reaſon to complain: For the cloudy and imperfect con- 
ception they have of my argument as it now ſtands, is the moſt comnio- 
dious fituation for the carrying on their trade, However, whether they 
prefer the light of common ſenſe to this darkneſs occaſioned by the abſence 
of it, or the friendly twilight of - Polemics ro both, I ſhall not go our of 
my way to gratify their humour. I have ſaid enough to expoſe this filly 
cavil of our Corniſh Critic,” and to vindicate the knowledge of the writer 
of the book of Job, and his obſervance of decorum, in opening a beauty in 
the contrivance of this work, which theſe Anſwerers were not aware of. 


P. 264. [S]. The Uſe and Intent of Prophefy, Sc. p. 208. zd edit — 


Groiius thinks the book was written for the conſolation of the deſcendunts 


of Eſau, carried away in the Babyloniſh captivity ; apparently. as the ſaine 
write! obſerves, to avoid the abſurdity ariſing from the ſuppoſition con- 
futed above; and yet, as he farther obſerves, Grotius, in endeavouring to- 
avoid one difficulty, has fallen into another. For, ſuppoſe it writ (ſays 
the Author of The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, &c.) for the children ey 
Eſau, they were idolaters; and yet is there ns alluſion to their idolatry in all this 
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book. And what ground 15 there to think they were ſo righteous as to deſerve 
ſuch an interpretation to be put upon their ſufferings, as the book of Fob puts on 
them, US ho be it was written for their ſakes? Or can it be imagined, that a 
book writ about the time ſuppoſed, fer the uſe of an idolatrous nation, and odious 
to the Jews, could ever have been received into the Jewiſh canon? p. 208. 
Theſe are ſtrong objections, and will oblige us to place this opinion amongſt 


the fingularities of the excellent Grotius. 


P. 269, [T}. © Here (ſays the Corniſh Critic) take the poem in the 
© other light, as an allegoric fiction, and what could it poſſibly afford 


& beſides a very odd amuſement ? for the truth of hiſtory is deſtroyed : and 


e have nothing in the room of it, but a monſtrous jumble of times and 
« perſons brought together, that were in reality ſeparated from each other 
« by the diſtance of a thouſand or twelve hundred years. Had the author 
ce been able to produce but one precedent of this ſort amongſt the writings 
of the ancients, it might have afforded ſome countenance to this opinion: 
« but, I believe, it would be difficult to find it,” p. 47. What then, I 


| beſeech you, becomes of Solomon's Song, if you will not allow it to be a 


precedent of this ſort ? Here, in the opinion of the Church, as appears by 
the inſertion of it into the Canon, or at leaſt in the opinion of ſuch Church- 
men as our Critic, Solomon, under the cover of a love-tale, or amorous 
intrigue between him and an Egyptian lady, has repreſented Chriſt's union 
and marriage with the Church. Surely, the patience or impatience of Job 
had a nearer relation in nature to the patience or impatience of the Jewiſh 


People, than Solomon's love intrigue had, in grace, to the ſalvation ob- 


tained by Jeſus Chriſt, Yet this we are to deem no odd amuſement for the 
WISE MAN. But for a Prophet, to employ the ſtory of Job, to reprove 
the errors of the People committed to his care, and to inform them of an 
approaching change in their Diſpenſation, is by no means to be endured. 


What! has this great Critic never heard that, amongſt the writings of the 


ancients, there was a certain allegoric piece known by the name of The 
Judgement of Hercules, written by a Grecian Sas, to excite the youth of 
his time to the purſuit of virtue, and to withſtand the allurements of 
pleaſure? HercvLEs was as well known by hiſtory and tradition to the 
Greeks, as Jos was to the Jews. Did that polite people think this an odd 


amuſement ? Did they think the truth of Hiſtory deſtroyed by it; and nothing 


left in its room but a monſtrous jumble of times and perſons, brought together, 
that were in reality ſeparated from each other by the diftance of a thouſand 


or 
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er twelve hundred years ? for ſo many at leaſt there were between the age 
ef Hercules and the young Men of the time of Prodicus. Or does this 
Corniſh Critic imagine, that the Sages of Greece took the Allegory tor 
Hiſtory : or believed any more of a real rencontre between Virtue, Plea- 
ſure, and young Hercules, than Maimonides did of that ſolemn meeting of 
the Devil and the Sons of God before the throne of the Almighty ? 

But that curious remark of d:/troying the truth of Hiflory deſerves a little 
further canvaſſing. I ſuppoſe, when Jeſus transferred the ſtory of the 
Prodigal and his ſober Brother to the Gentiles and the Jews, and when 
St. John transferred Babylon to Rome, in allegory, that they defiroyed the 
truth of Hiſtory... When ancient and modern dramatic Writers take their 
ſubje& from Hiſtory, and make free with facts to adapt their plot to the 
nature of their poem, Do they deſtroy the truth of Hiſtory * Yet in their 
caſe there is only one barrier- to- this imaginary miſchief, namely the 
Drama: In the book of Job, there are two, both the Drama and the 
Allegory. But after all, ſome hurt it may do, amongſt Readers of the ſize 
of this Anſwerer, when they miſtake the book of Job for a piece of Bio- 
graphy, like the men Ben Jonſon laughs at, who, for greater exattneſs, 
choſe to read the Hiſtory of England in Shakeſpear's Tragedies. 


P. 269. [U}. But the Corniſh Critic, who has no conception that even 
a patient man may, on ſome occaſions, break out into impatient. heats, in- 
fiſts on the impropriety of Job's repreſenting the Iſraelites of Ezra's time. 
« To repreſent the murmuring and impatient Jews-(ſays he) it ſeems Ezra 
& takes a perſon who was exemplary for the contrary quality—aad then, to 
* adapt him to his purpoſe, makes him break out into ſuch excel. of 
« impatience as border on blaſphemy.” p. 50. I doubt there is a inal 
matter amiſs in this fine obſervation, The Author of The Divine I egation - 
did not write the book of Job: therefore whatever diſcordancy there be 
between the Tradition of his patience and the-written. Hiſtory ot him in 
this book, it is juſt the ſame, whether Jos or whether Ezra wrote it. 
After ſo illuſtrious a ſpecimen. of his critical acumen, he may lie in bed, 
and cry out with the old Athlet, 
Czſtum artemque repono. 
However, he meant well, and intended that this ſuppoſed abſurdity ſhould-: 
fall upon the Author of The Divine Legation, and not upon the Canon of 
Scripture. In the mean time the truth is, there is no abſurdity at all, but 
what lies in wad own cloudy Pericranium. Whether the traditionary Job 
re teſented. 
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repreſented the Ifatlices or not, it is certain, he might with much decorum 
repreſent them. And this the following words of The Divine Legation 
might have taught our Critic, had he had but ſo much candour as to do 


juſtice to a Stranger, whom he would needs make his Enemy.—“ It is re- 


© markable, that Job, from the beginning of his misfortunes to the com- 
ce ing of his three comforters, though greatly provoked by his wife, ſinned 
cc not edith his lips; but, perſecuted by the malice and bitterneſs of his 
« falſe friends, he began to lay ſo much ſtreſs on his innocence as even to 
ce accuſe God of injuſtice, This was the very ſtate of the Jews of this 
« time; ſo exactly has the ſacred Writer conducted his allegory ; They 
&« bore their ſtraits and difficulties with temper till their enemies Sanballar, 
« Tobiah, and the Arabians, gave them ſo much diſturbance ; and then 
ce they fell into indecent murmurs againſt God.” But leſt our Anſwerer 
ſhould again miſtake this, for a defence of the Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion, and not of Ezra, let him try, it he can reconcile the traditional pa- 
tience of Job with the ſeveral ſtrokes of impatience in the written book, 
upon any other principle than this, That the moſt patient man alive may 
be provoked into ſtarts of impatience, by a miſerable Caviler, who, being 
ſet upon 4nſwering what he does not underſtand, repreſents falſely, inter- 


prets perverſely, and, when he is unable to make the DoFrine odious, en- 
deavours to make the Perſon ſo, who holds it. In concluſion however, thus 


much is fit to be obſerved, that if the ſole or main intention of the Writer 
of the book of Job (be he whom he will) were to exhibit an example of 
Patience, he has executed his deſign very ill; certainly in ſo perverſe a 
manner that, from this book, the fame of Job's exemplary Patience could 
never have ariſen. Hence I conclude in favour of an Hypotheſis which 
ſolves this difficulty, by diſtinguiſhing between Job's traditional and written 
ſtory. But now comes a Corniſh Critic, and makes this very circum/tance, 
which I urged for the ſupport of my Hypotheſis, an objection to it. Yet 
he had grounds for his obſervation, ſuch as they were ; He dreamt, for 


he could not be awake, that I had invented the circumſtance, whereas Lonly | 


found it. 


P. 278. [X]. The different fituations in which this Folly operated | in 
ancient and modern times, is very obſervable, In the ſimplicity of the 
early ages, while men were at their caſe, that general opinion, ſo congenial 
to the human mind, of a God and his moral government, was too ſtrong ever 
to be brought in queſtion, It was when they found themſelves miſerable , 

| and 
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and in diſtreſs, that they began to complain; to queſtion the juſtice, or to 
deny the exiſtence of a Deity : On the contrary, amongſt us, diſaſterous 
times are the ſeaſon of reflection, repentance, and reliance on Providence. 
It is affluence and abundance which now give birth to a wanton ſufficiency, 
never thoroughly gratified till it have thrown off all the reſtraints of, 
Religion. | | | 

I imagine it may not be difficult to account for ſo ſtrange a contrariety 
in the manners of Men. | 

In the ancient World, the belief of a moral Providence was amongſt 
their moſt inconteſted principles. But concerning the nature and extent 
-of this Providence they had indeed very inadequate conceptions ; being 
miſled by the extraordinary manner in which the firſt exertions of it, 
were manifeſted, to expect more inſtant and immediate protection than 
the nature of the Diſpenſation afforded. So that theſe men being, in their 
own opinion, the moſt worthy object of Providence's concern, whenever 
they became preſſed by civil or domeſtic diſtreſſes, ſuppoſed all to be loſt, 
and the world without a Governor. 

But in theſe modern ages of vice and refinement, when every bleſſing 
is abuſed, and, amongſt the firſt, that greateſt of all, LIBER T, each im- 
provement of the mind, as well as each accommodation of the body, is 
perverted into a ſpecies of luxury; exerciſed and employed for amuſe- 
ment, to gratify the Fancy or the Appetites, as each, in their turn, 
happens to influence the Will. Hence even the FIRST PHILOSOPHY, the 
ſcience of Nature itſelf, bows to this general abuſe. It is made to a& 
againſt its own ordinances, and to ſupport thoſe impſeties it was authoriſed 
to ſuppreſs.—But now, when calamity, diſtreſs, and all the evils of thoſe 
abuſed bleſſings have, by their ſevere but wholeſome diſcipline, reſtored 
recollection and vigour to the relaxed and diſſipated mind, the dictates of 
Nature are again attended to : the impious principles of falſe Science, and 
the falſe conclufions of the true, are ſhaken off as a hideous dream ; and 
the abuſed Victim of his vanity and his pleaſure flies for refuge to that 
only Aſylum of Humanity, RzLic1on. 

P. 278. [Y}. Thus both Sacro and Sacer have, in Latin, contrary fig- 
nifications. The reaſon is evident. Some things were conſecrated and 
ſome devoted to the Gods: thoſe were holy; theſe execrable. So God 
being invoked ſometimes to bleſs, and ſometimes to curſe, the invocation 
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was expreſſed by one word, which had contrary ſenſes. And this agreeable 
to the genius of language in general. 


P. 281. [Z]. The Corniſh Critic ſays—*© Above all, and to ſupport 
ce the allegory in its moſt concerning circumſtances, as the Jews were ob. 
ce liged to put away their idolatrous wives, ſo Joly ſhould have put away 
vc his, in the upſhot of the Fable. This would cerrainLY have been 
« done had fuch an allegory been intended as Mr. W. ſuppoſes.” p. 66. 
Let this man alone for his diſtributive juſtice. I thought, when, in the 
concluſion of the book, we have a detailed account of Job's whole family, 
his ſons, his daughters, and his cattle, and that we hear nothing of his. 
wife (and, I ween, ſhe would have been heard of had ſhe been there), the 
Writer plainly enough infinuated that Job had ſomehow or other got rid 
of this Affliction, with the reſt. But nothing elſe will ſerve our Righter 
of wrongs but a formal bill of divorce.—Indeed I ſuſpect, a light ex- 
preſſion I chanced to make uſe of, gave birth to this ingenious objection. 
See above, p. 277. 


P. 292. [AA]. Divine Wiſdom procures many ends by one and' 
the ſame mean; ſo here, befides this uſe, of throwing the Reader's 
attention entirely on the Serpent, it had another, viz. to make the 
Serpent, which was of the moſt ſacred and venerable regard in the 
Myſterious Religion of Egypt, the object of the Iſraelites utter abhorrence 
and deteſtation, 


P. zoo. [BB}. To this Dr. Grey ſays, that the three friends likewiſe ac- 
cuſe Job of his preſent faults. Well, and what then ? Does this acquit 
them of injuſtice for falſely charging him with preceding ones ? 

P. 305. CC). Indeed, had the book of Job the high antiquity which. 
the common ſyſtem ſuppoſes,. the contending at the ſame time for the. 
/piritual ſenſe of this text, would be followed with inſuperable difficulties :: 
but theſe, let the ſupporters of that Syſtem look to. The very learned 
Author of the Argument of the Divine Legation fairly tated, &c. hath ſet 
theſe difficulties in a light which, I think, ſhews them to be inſuperable :. 
« Thoſe men (ſays this excellent writer) who maintain. this ſyſtem, [of 
« the high antiquity of the book, and the ſpiritual ſenſe of the text] muſt 


needs regard the text to be direct and literal, not typical or figurative. 


« But then this difficulty occurs, How came Mos Es (if he was the Au- 
« thor) to be ſo clear in the book of Jab, and fo obſcure in the Pentateuch? 
1 e „ Plain 
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« Plain expreſſion and typical adumbration are the contrary of one 
« another. They could not 59th be fir for the ſame people, at the ſame 
ce time, If they were a ſpiritualized People, they had no need of carnal 
© covers, ſuch as Types; and if they were a carnal-minded people, 
ce the light of ſpiritual things would only ſerve to dazzle, not to aid their 
© fight. 

© Nor is the matter mended, but made worſe, by ſuppoſing the book 
© to be written by Jos himſelf, or any other Patriarch earlier than Moſes : 
c That would be only transferring the Charge from Moſes, to the God of 
&« Moſes : For while the book of Fob was deſigned by Providence, for pat 
ce of the Jewiſh Canon, it is the ſame unaccountable conduct though re- 
% moved thither. The RESURRECTION is open and expoſed to all in the 
ce book of Job; and it is hid and covered under types and figures in the 
© Pentateuch, From whence ariſes this noble truth worthy of its inventers, 
« That the ſame doctrine may, at one and the ſame time, be the proper object 
« both of clear and manifeſt, and of dark and uncertain contemplation, to the 
« ſame Perſons.” p. 134. 


P. 310. [DD]. Here the Corniſh Critic obſerves, © That it does not ap- 
ce pear that Job had any particular revelation of it, [i. e his future felicity]; 
te and therefore his confidence (it he had any ſuch) muſt proceed upon 
cc ſome ſuch principle as this, That God would at length infallibly deliver 
t the good Man out of trouble, And again, this principle muſt be founded 
ce on that other of an equal Providence: from whence otherwiſe could it 
« ariſe but from a perſuaſion that God will moſt certainly do what is equal 
« and exact in this life? And yet the ingenious Author, as if fond of re- 
« conciling contradictions, makes Job's Theſis to be this, that Providence 
c i, not equally adminiſtered, at the ſame time, that he aſcribes to him a 
« confidence which could xor PosSIBLY ariſe but from the perſuaſion of 
& an equal Providence.” p. 156. 

I make Job hold that Providence zvas not equally adminiſtered. 1 make 
him to hold likewiſe, that he himſelf ſhould be reſtored to his former felicity : 
And this, our Critic calls a conTRADpicTion. His reaſon is, that this 
latter opinion could ariſe only from his perſiaſien of an equal Providence. 
This may be true, if there be no medium between an equal Providence 
and no Providence at all. But I ſuſpect there is ſuch a medium, from ob- 
ſerving that it is not uncommon, even in theſe times, for good. men in 
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affliction, to have this very confidence of Job, without ever dreaming of 
an equal Providence. | 

The truth is (and ſo I have ſaid in the words which gave occaſion to 
this notable obſervation) that Job had through the diſtemperature of paſſion 
advanced ſome things which on cooler thoughts he retracted. His argu- 
ment againſt an equal Providence was ſometimes: puſhed ſo far as to have 
the appearance of concluding againſt any Providence. at all. But he, at 
length, corrects himſelf for this extravagance of expreffion; and delibe. 
rately concludes, that though the ways of God were ſomehow or other 
become unequal, yet that Providence had not deſerted the caſe of mankind, 
but would at length bring the good man out of trouble. Yet-this is the 
confidence, which, this moſt confident of all Crities ſays, could vor poss1BLY 
ariſe but from the perſuaſion of an equal Providence: And for this it is that 
he charges me with a fondneſs fer reconciling contradittions. Here I ſhall take. 
my leave of this Diſcourſer on the book of Job, with declaring, that a. 
more contemptuous, diſingenuous, and ignorant Writer never aſſumed the 
honcurable name of Ax$SWERER ; yet I would not deny him his ſtation amongſt: 
the Learned. I think the ſame apology may be made for him, that a 
nameſake of his, in his hiſtory of the Carthuſians, made for their general 
Bruno,—* that doubtleſs he could have wrote well if. he would, for wer 
« printed a Miflal in an exceeding fair letter, and delicate fine writing paper.” 
PErREI Bib. Carth. fol. 35. 


P. 321. [FF]. This wicked fancy ſome early Chriſtian Writers fem to 
have gone far inte; particularly OglEN; who, becauſe Celſus had ſup- 
poſed, abſurdly enough, that the propagators of the Goſpel had borrowed 
the Doctrine of a future fate from the Pagan Philoſophers, was reſolved 
not to be out-done, and therefore tells his adverſary, © that where Gop 


ſays in the book of Moſes, which was older than all the Pagan writings, 


J am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land, unto a good land and a large; unto a land flowing 


with milk and honey; unto the place of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and 


the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebuſites [Exod. 
iii. 8.] he did not mean, as ignorant men imagine, the country of Judea, 
but the kingdom of heaven; for that how good a land ſoever Judea might 


be, it was yet part of that earth which had been put under the curſe, and 


therefore, Sc. — opuy Of Mains, 6 C R Tay EMATWIXQY Era aps 
cd 
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xaldreę , tionſaye rd Ot imoyſtrngpever mh ayiay N, xal ayal'y xal ron, 
ziucar yadra R HD, Tois nals. Thy voor favls GB τπν,u . 89" we olerſal rinte THY yas 
bu, THY vH vouZopirny Ladainy, xcIH x anTHv iv T5 apyxnbev HE fy Toi 
Zoſors rg wapaCaors T8 'Adap yy. Cont. Cell. p. 350. He that can rave at 
this ſtrange rate muſt needs confider the whole ſanction of temporal reward 


and puniſhment as a mere figurative repreſentation of future. But is not 


the hearkening to ſuch Interpreters expoſing divine Revelation to the 
contempt and ſcorn of Infidels and Free-thinkers? And yet perhaps we 
muſt be obliged to hearken to them, if the endeavours of theſe Anſwerers 
become ſucceſsful in proving the N@N-EX1STENCE of the extraordinary Pro- 
vidence (as promiſed by Moſes) againſt the reaſoning of the D. L. that 
it was ACTUALLY adminiſtered, in purſuance of that promiſe. For, by 
Origen's Commentaries (publiſhed by Huetius) it appears, that he was led 
into this ſtrange opinion by taking it for granted, as Sykes, Ruthertorth, 
Stebbing, and ſuch like writers have fince done, that under the Law, the 
beſt and moſt pious men were frequently miſerable, and the wicked ꝓtoſ- 
perous and happy. 


P. 342. [GG]. One of theſe Anſwerers of this Work employs much 
pains to prove that theſe words could not mean, That it was to be well 
with them that fear God ix TE PRESENT L1FE, Rutherforth, p. 363. 
i. e. he will prove, the words could not bear a ſenſe to which they are li— 
mited and tied down by the words immediately following, —But it ſhall 
not be well with the wicked, NEITHER SHALL HE PROLONG HIS DAYS,— 


What is to be done with ſuch a man ? 


P. 346. [HH]. Which o obſerve it by the way) unanſwerably con- 
futes that Semipagan Dream of the ſoul"s / eeping till the reſurrefion 
of the body. And yet, what is ftrange to tell, this very text, in the 
courſe of diſputation, which, like the courſe of time, brings things, as the 
Paet fays, 


—to their confounding contraries, 


hath been urged to prove that ſleep, or no ſeparate life ; and this, by no leſs- 
conſiderable a man than Mr. HaLrs of Eaton. Chir/t (faith he) proverth the 
future reſurrection of the dead from thence, that God is the God of Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, but is not the God of the dead, but of the living. Whence 
he concludeth, that ey live to God, that is, SHALL BE recalled 10 life by 
| God, . 
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God, that de may manifeſt himſelf to be their od or Benefactor. This argu- 
me it would be altogether fallacious, if before the Reſurrection they felt heavenly 
Joy : For then God would be their God or Benefattor, namely according to their 


fouls, although their bodies ſhould never riſe again *. All which is a mere 


complication of miſtakes: as is, indeed, his whole reafoning from 


Scripture, throughout that chapter. — But they who hold the foul to be 


only a quality, and yet talk of its cep between death and the reſurrection, 
uſe a jargon which confounds all languages as well as all reaſon. For ſuch 
a ſleep is an annihilation ; and the waking again, a new creation. 

T. 347. [II]. Though this argument was a ew one, (ſays Dr. Ru- 
* therforth) though the Phariſees had never made this inference, and 
e that therefore it does not appear from hence, that Moſes inculcated 
«© the Doctrine of a future ſtate ; yet as it was a concluſive argument, as 
« jt was an inference which might have been made, it will prove to us that 
« Moſes was not ſfludious to conceal this doctrine, nor purpoſely omitted 
ce every thing that might bring his Reader acquainted with thoſe notices 
* of Redemption and of another life, which the Patriarchs were favoured 
« with.” p. 318. This is a coup de la Maſtre, indeed: as wittily urged 
as it was wiſely meditated.— f Ms/es bring a' concluſive argument for a 
doctrine, it is plain he could not be ſtludtous to conceal that doctrine, ſays our 
ingenious Profeſſor.— If Roger Bacen, ſay I, have given, in his wiitings, 
a true receipt to make Gun-powder, he could not be fludious to tonceal 
the compoſition. And yet we know he was ſtudious to conceal it. 
What reaſons he had for ſo doing, and how confiſtent it was with his 
ging the receipt, 1 leave to this profound Philoſopher ; and ſhall content 
myſelf with ſhewing how conſiſtent Moſes was in the conduct I have 
aſcribed to him.—If both Moſes's pretenſions and thoſe of Jeſus likewiſe 
were true, the former muſt needs obſerve this conduct, in his Inſtitute z 
that is to ſay, he would omit the doctrine of another life, and, at the 
ſame time, interweave into the Law ſuch a ſecret mark of its truth, that, 
when the other Inſtitution came, it might be clear to all, that he both 
knew and believed the Doctrine.—If Moſes had not omitted it, he had in- 
truded on the province of Jeſus : If he had not laid the grounds on which it 
riſes, he had neglected to provide for the proof of that connexion between 
the two Diſpenſations, neceſſary to ſhew the harmony between their 


A brief Inquiry, chaps viii. 
| reſpective 
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reſpective Authors. Moſes had done both: And from both I gather that he 
was ſtudious to conceal the doctrine. The omiſſion will be allowed to be one 
proof of it ; and I ſhould think, this uſe of a term, The God of Abraham, 
&c. is another proof, For, the Jews, who, from the ceaſing of the ex- 
traordinary Providence, continued for many ages with inceſſant labour to 
ranſack their Bibles for a proof of a future ſtate, could never draw the in- 
ference from this text till Jeſus had taught them the way. No, ſays the 
Doctor, How ſhould an argument uſed by Moſes, for a future ſtate, be a proof 
that Moſes was ſtudious to conceal it? This Argument going, as we 
now ſee, upon our Profeſſor's utter ignorance of the nature and genius 
of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, (which required as much that the grounds of 
a future flate ſhould be laid, as that the Structure itſelt ſhould be kept 


out of ſight) I ſhall leave it in poſſeſſion of that admiration which it fo 
well deſerves. | 


P. 350. [KK]. Here, the groundleſs conceit of the learned Moſheim 
[de reb. Chriſt. ante Conſt. p. 49. ] is ſufficiently refuted. He ſuppoſes a 
Sadducee to be repreſented under the perſon of the rich Man. But the 
authority of the PROrHETs, to which Abraham refers his houſhold, was 
not acknowledged by the Sadducees, as of weight to decide, in this 
point, And yet the very words of Abraham ſuppoſe that their not hear- 
ing the Prophets did. not proceed from their not. believing, but from their 
not regarding. 

P. 368. [LE]. But all are not Arnaulds, in the Gallican Church. Mr. 
Freret, ſpeaking of the hiſtory of Saul and a paſſage in Iſaiah, concerning 
the invocation of the dead, ſays Ce qui augmente ma ſurpriſe, Ceft de voir, 
gue la plus part de ces Commentateurs ſe plaignent, de ne trouver dans ÞEcr1- 
ture aucune preuve claire que les Juifs, au temps de Moyſe, cruſſent Pimmorta- 
lite de Lame. La pratique, interdite aux Juifs, ſuppoſe que Vexiſtence 
des ames, ſeparees du corps, par la mort, etoit alors un opinion generate 
& populaire. Memoires de PAcad. Royale des Inſcript. &c. v. 23. p. 18 5.— 
The Gentleman's ſarpriſe ariſes from his being unable to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ſeparate exiſtence of the Soul conſidered phyſically, and its immor- 
zality conſidered in a religious ſenſe : It is under this latter conſideration 
that a future flate of reward and.puniſhment is included. Had he not con- 
founded theſe two things ſo different in themſelves, he had never ventured to 
condemn the Commentators ;. who do indeed ſay, they cannot find this latter 
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doctrine in the Pentateuch. But then, they do not /ament or complain of 
this want; becauſe they faw, though this Academician does not, that the 
abſence of the doftrine of a future State of reward and puniſhment in the 
Mosaic Law evinces its imperfection, and verifies the enunciation of 
the Goſpel, that LiFE AND IMMORTALITY were brought to light by Jxsus 


CHuR1ST, 

P. 375. [MM. Dr. Stebbing, in what he calls Conſiderations on 
the command to offer up Jaac, hath attempted to difcredit the account 
here given of the Command : And previouſly affures his reader, that if 
any thing can hinder the ill effects which my interpretatien muſt have upon 
Religion, it muſt be his expoſing the abſurdity of the conceit, This is 
confidently ſaid. But what then? He can prove it. So it is to be 
hoped. If not——However let us give him a fair hearing. — He cri- 
ticiſes this obſervation on the word pay, in the following manner. Really, 
« Sir, I ſee no manner of conſequence in this reaſoning. That Chriſt's 
cc day had reference to his office, as Redeemer, I grant. The day of 
« Chriſt denotes the time when Chriſt ſhould come, i. e. when He ſhould 
c come, who was to be ſuch by office and employment. But why it muſt 
« import alſo that when Chriſt came he ſhould be offered up a Sacri- 
« fice, 1 do not in the leaſt apprehend : Becauſe I can very eafily under- 
&« ſtand that Abraham might have been informed that Chriſt was to come 
« without being informed that he was to lay down his life as a Sacri- 
« fice. If Abraham ſaw that a time would come when one of his ſons 
« ſhould take away the curſe, he ſaw Chriſt's day.” [ Confid. p. 139.] 
At firſt ſetting out, (for I reckon for nothing this blundering, before he 
knew where he was, into a S:cinian comment, the thing he moſt 
abhors) the Reader ſees he grants the point I contend for That 
Cbriji's Dax (ſays he) has reference to his office as Redeemer, I grant, 
Yet the very next words, employed to explain his meaning, contradict 
it;—The Day of Chriſt denotes the rig when Chriſt ſhould come. All 
the ſenſe therefore, I can make of his conceſſion, when joined to his ex- 
planation of it, amounts to this Cu Day has reference to his orrIieE:— 
No, not to bis Office, but to his TiME. He ſets off well: but he improves 
as he goes along—But why it muſt import ALso that when Chrift came he 
ſhould be offered up as a Sacrifice, I do not in the haſt apprehend. Nor I, 
neither, 1 affure him. Had I ſaid, that the word Day, in the text, im- 
ported the time, I could as little apprehend as he does, how that which 

imports 
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imports time, imports uso the thing done in time. Let him take this 
nonſenſe therefore to himſelf, I arguediin a plain manner thus, — When the 
word Day is uſed to expreſs, in general, the period of any one's exiſtence, 
then it denotes time; when, to expreſs his peculiar office and employment, 


then it denotes, not the time, but that circumſtance of life characteriſtic of 


ſuch office and employment; or the 7hings done in time. Dar, in the text, 
is uſed to expreſs Chriſt's peculiar office and employment. Therefore — 
But what follows is ſtill better. His want of apprehenſion, it ſeems, is 


founded in this, that he can eaſily underſtand, that Abraham might have been. 


informed that Chriſt was to conie; without being informed that he was to lay 


down his life as a Sacrifice, Yes, and ſo could I likewiſe ; or I had never 


been at the pains of making the criticiſm on the word Day: which takes 


its force from this very truth, that Abraham might have been informed 
of one without the other. And, therefore, to prove he was informed of that 


other, 1 produced the text in queſtion, which afforded the occaſion of the 


criticiſm. He goes on, — If Abraham ſaw, that a time would come when 


one of bis ſeed ſhould take away the curſe, he ſaw Chriſl's Dax. Without 
doubt he did. Becauſe it is agreed, that Day may ſignify either time, or 
circumſtance of action. But what is this to the purpoſe? The queſtion 
4s not whether the word may not, when uſed indefinitely, ſignify time; 
but whether it ſignifies 7ime in this text. I have ſhewn it does not. And 
what has been ſaid to prove it does? Why that it may do fo in another 
place, In a word, all he here ſays, proceeds on a total inapprehenſion of 
ithe drift and purpoſe of the argument. 


P. 376. [NN] Daubuz on the Revelations, p. 251; printed in che 
year 1720. To this reaſoning, Dr. Stebbing replies as follows: * You are 
'* not more ſucceſsful in your next point, Abraham rejoiced to ſee my Day, 


e and he ſaw it, and was glad, IAH v nipay Thy i % EIAE —This (lay 


'« you) evidently ſhews it [the revelation] to have been made by relation in 
« words, but by repreſentation in actions.“ How ſo? The reaſon follows, 
« The verb udo is frequently uſed in the New Teſtament in its proper fignif- 
ce cation to ſee ſenſibly. ——In the New Teſtament, do you ſay? Yes, Sir, 
« and in every Greek book you ever read in your life. What you sHouLD 
« have ſaid is, that it is ſo uſed here; and I ſuppoſe you would have ſaid 


* ſo, if you had known how to have proved it.“ [Contid, p. 139, 140.] 
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£ [ The reaſon follows (ſays he.) Where? In my book indeed, but not in | 
BB , his imperfect quotation from it; which breaks off before he comes to my | 
Wt reaſon. One who knew him not ſo well as I do, would ſuſpect this was done = 
228 to ſerve a purpoſe. No ſuch matter; *twas pure hap-hazard. HE miſtook | 
| } . * 5 - 1 4 
* the introduction of my argument for the argument itſelf. The argument = 


itſelf, which he omits in the quotation, (and which was all T wanted, for 


8 
1 the proof of my point,) was, That the verb iv, whether uſed literally or 
figuratively, always denotes a full intuition. And this argument; I intro. 
il duced in the following manner, The verb ed, is frequently" uſed in the New 
| Teſtament in its proper fignification, io ſee ſenſibly. Unluckily, as I fay, he 
1 took this for the Argument itſelf, and thus corrects me for it:“ What 
| ' « you SHOULD have ſaid, is, that it is ſo uſed here; and I ſuppoſe you 
1 « would have ſaid fo, if you had known how to have proved it:“ See, here, 
| | the true origin both of dogmatizing and divining !* His ignorance of what 
F I did ſay, leads him to tell me whatI ſhould have ſaid, and to divine what 
L would have ſaid. But, what I have ſaid, I think I may ſtand to, That 


the verb tid always denotes a full intuition. This was all I wanted from the 
text; and on this foundation, I proceeded in the ſequel 'of the diſcourſe, 
= to prove that Abraham ſaw ſenſibly. Therefore, when my Examiner takes 
of; | it (as he does) for granted, that becauſe, in this place, I had not proved 
that the Word implied to /ce ſenſibly, 1 had not proved 1 it at all; he is a 
ſecond time miſtaken. 
"8E — « But, he ozons, that, if this was all, perhaps I ould tell him, that it 
« was a very ſtrange anſwer of the Jeus, thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
TR « haſt thou ſeen Abraham?” [Conſid. p. 140.) He is very right. He 
5 might be ſure I would. In anſwer therefore to this difficulty, he goes on 
and fays, “ No doubt, Sir, the Jews anſwer our Saviour, as if he had 
* ſaid, that Abrabam and be were cotemporaries; in which, they anſwered 


ou | « yery fooliſhly, as they did on many other occaſions ; and the anſwer will 
1 d « as little agree with your interpretation as it does with mine. For does 
15 <« yeur interpretation ſuppoſe that Ahrabam ſaw Chriſt in perſon ?. No; ; you 


it « ſay.it was by repreſentation only.” [Confid. p. 1409—1.] 
5 The Jews anſwered our Saviour as if he bad ſaid that Abraham and be were 
| cotemporaries. Do they fo ? Why then, 'tis plain, the expreſſion was as 
ftrong in the Syrian language, uſed by Feſus, as in the Greek of his Hiſtorian, 
which was all I aimed to prove by it. But in this (ſays he) they anſwered 
very fooliſhly. What then? Did I quote them for their wiſdom A little 

common 
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common ſenſe is all I want of thoſe with whom I have to deal: and rarely 
as my fortune hath been to meet with it, yet it is plain theſe Jews did not 
want it. For the folly of their anſwer ariſes therefrom. They heard Jeſus 
uſe a word in their vulgar idiom, which ſignified to fee corporeally ; and 
common ſenſe led them to conclude that he uſed it in the vulgar meaning : 
in this they were not miſtaken, But, from thence, they inferred, that he 
meant it in the ſenſe of ſeeing perſonally; and in this, they were. And now 
let the Reader judge whether the folly of their anſwer ſhews the felly of my 
Argument, or of my Examiner's,— Nay further, he tells us, they anſwered 
as fooliſhly on many other occaſirns. They did ſo; and I will remind him 
of one. Jeſus ſays to Nicodemus, Except a man be born again, be cannot 
ſee the kingdom of God, &c.“ Suppoſe now, from theſe words, I ſhould 
attempt to prove that Regeneration and divine Grace were realities, and not 
mere metaphors: for that Jeſus, in declaring the neceſſity of them, uſed 
ſuch ſtrong expreſſions that Nicodemus underftood him to mean the being 
phyſically born again, and entering the ſecond time into the womb : would 
it be ſufficient, let me aſk my Examiner, to reply in this manner: © No 
« doubt, Sir, Nicodemus anſwered our Saviour as if he had ſaid, that a 
cc follower of the Goſpel muſt enter a ſecond time into his mother's womb 
© and be born: in which he anſwered very toolifhly ; and the anſwer will as 
< little agree with your interpretation as it does with mine. For does your 
ce interpretation ſuppoſe he ſhould ſo enter? No; but that he Huld be 
« born of water and of the ſpirit.” —Would this, I fay, be deemed, even 
by our Examiner himſelf, a ſufficient anſwer ? When he has reſolved me 
this, I ſhall, perhaps, have ſomething farther to ſay to him. In the mean 
time I go on. And, in returning him his laſt words reſtored to their ſub- 
ze, help him forward in the ſolution of what I expect from him.—The 
anſwer (ſays he) will as little agree with your interpretation as it does with 
mine. For does your interpretation ſuppoſe that Abraham ſazo Chriſt in perſon 2 
No; you ſay, it was by repreſentation only. Very well. Let me aſk then, 
1n the firſt place, Whether he ſuppoſes that what I ſaid on this occaſion 
was to prove that Abraham ſaw Chriſt from the reverend authority of his 
| Jewiſh Adverſaries: or to prove that the verb «Ju fignified to ſee literally, 
from their miſtaken anſwer? He thought me here, it ſeems, in the way 
of thoſe writers, who are quoting Authorities, when they ſhould be giving 
Reaſons. Hence, he calls the anſwer the Jews here gave, a fozliſh one : as 
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if I had undertaken for its orthodoxy. But our Examiner is ſtill farther 
miſtaken, The point I was upon, in ſupport of which I urged the anſwer 
of the Jews, was not the ſeeing his, or that perſon but the ſeeing 
carporeally, and not mentally. Now, if the Jews underſtood Jeſus, as ſaying 
that Abraham ſaw ecorporeally, I concluded, that the expreſſion, uſed by 
Jeſus, had that import: and this was all I was concerned to prove. Dif. 
ference, thereſore, between their. anſwer as I quoted it, and my interpre- 
tation, there was none. Their anſwer implied that Abraham was ſaid to 
ſee corporeally, and my interpretation ſuppoſes that the words employed 
had. that import. But to make a diſtinction where there was no difference, 


ſecing in perſon, and ſecing by repreſentation, are brought in, to a queſtion 


where they have nothing to do. 


P. 380. [OO]. Ver. 10. et ſeq. By the account here given, of God's. 


Diſpenſations to Abraham, may be ſeen the folly of that objection, brought 


with ſuch infinuations of importance, againſt the divine appointment of 
Circumciſion, from the time of its inſtitution. Sir John Marſham obſerves, . 


that Abraham, when he went into Egypt, was not circumciſed, nor for twenty 


years after his relurn. Abramus, quando Agyptum ingreſſus eſt, nondum 
circumciſus erat, neque per annos amplius viginti poſt reditum, p. 73. 


Franeq. ed. 4to. And further, that Circumciſion was a moſt ancient rite among/t 
the Egyptians, that they had it from the begiuning, and that it was a principle 
with them not to make uſe of the cuſtoms of other people. Apud ÆEgyptios 
eircumeidendi ritus vetuſtiſſimus fuit, et ar' apyns inſtitutis. Illi nullorum 
aliorum hominum inſtitutis uti volunt, p. 74.—The noble Author. of the 
CHARACTERISTICS,. Who never loſes an opportunity of expreſſing his good- 
will to a Prophet or a Patriarch, takes up this pitiful ſuſpicion after 
Marſham ; © Before the time that Iirael was conſtrained to go down to 
„Egypt, and ſue for maintenance, — the Holy Patriarch Abraham himſelf 


« had been neceſſitated to. this compliance on the ſame account, — Tis 


« certain that if this Holy Patriarch, who: firſt inſtituted the ſacred rite 
&« of Circumciſion within his own family or tribe, had no regard to any 
« Policy or Religion of the Egyptians, yet he had formerly been a Gueſt 
4 and Inhabitant of Egypt (where hiſtorians mention this to have been a 


* national rite) long ere he had received any divine notice or Revelation 
„ concerning this affair.” Vol. iii. p. 52, 53. Theſe great men, we ſee, 
appeal to Scripture, for the ſupport of their infinuation ; which Scripture 


had they but conſidered with common attention, they might have found, 
F | —_ 


* 
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that it gives us a chronological account of Gop's gradual Revelations to the 
Holy Patriarch; and therefore that, according to the order GoD was 
pleaſed to obſerve in his ſeveral Diſpenſations towards him, the Rite of 
Circumciſion could not have been enjoined before the time Abraham hap- 
pened to go into Egypt; nor indeed, at any other time than that in which 
we find it to be given; conſequently that his journey into Egypt had not 
the leaſt concern or connection with this affair: nay, had theſe learned 
Critics but attended to their own obſervation, that the Rite of Circumciſion 
was inſtituted twenty years after Abraham's return from Egypt, they muſt 
have ſeen the weakneſs of ſo partial a ſuſpicion. For had this been after 
the model of an Egyptian rite, Abraham, in all likehhood, had been 
circumciſed in Egypt, or at leaſt very ſoon after his return: for in Egypt, 
it was a perſonal, not. a family Rite, And we learn from prophane hiſtory, 
that thoſe who went from other Countries to Egypt, with a deſign to copy 
their manners, or to be initiated into their Wiſdom, were, as a previous 
ceremony, commonly circumciſed by the Egyptian Prieſts themſetves. . 


: P. 383. [PP]. To this Dr. Stebbing anſwers, <* You lay it doun here 

| * as the common interpretation, that the command to Abraham to offer up 
9 „ his ſon was given as a trial oaly; WHICH 15 NOT TRUE.” Why not? 
'N becauſe © the common opinion is, that God's intention in this command 
* was not only to rRY Abraham, but alſo to PREFIGURE the ſacrifice of 
“ Chriſt.” [Conſid. p. 150.] Excellent! I ſpeak of the Command's 
being given: but to whom? To all the Faithful, for whoſe ſake it 
was recorded? or to Abraham only, for whoſe fake it was revealed? 
Does not the very ſubje& confine my meaning to this latter ſenſe? Now, 
to Abraham, I ſay, (according to the common opinion) it was given as a 
Trial only. To the faithful, if you will, as a prefiguration—If, to 
extricate himſelt from this blunder or ſophiſm, call it which you will, he 
will fay it preigured to Abraham likewiſe; he then gives up all he has 
been contending for; and eſtabliſhes my interpretation, which is, that 
Abraham knew this to be a repreſentation of the great ſacrifice of Chriſt ; 
leave it undetermined whether he miſtakes or cavils: See now, if he be 
not obliged to me. Where I ſpeak. of the common opinion, I ſay, the 
comman#4 is ſuppoſed to be GiVEX as A Trial only, He thinks fit to tell me, 
T ſay not true. But when he comes to prove it, he changes the terms of. 
the queſtion thus, For the common opinion is, that Gop's INTENTION - 
„ in this command was,” &c. Now God's intention of giving a command 
47 to Abraham, for Abraham's ſake, might be one thing; and God's general 
| * | ID intention 
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penſation, another. But to prove further that I ſaid not true, when I ſaid 
that, according to the common interpretation, the Command was given 
for a Trial only; he obſerves, that I myſelf had owned that the reſem. 
blance to Chriſt's ſacrifice was ſo Ttrong, that Interpreters could never 
overlook it. What then? If the Interpreters, who lived after: Chriſt, 
could not overlook it, does it follow that Abraham, who lived #fore, could 
not overlook it neither? But the impertinence of this has been ſhewn 
already. Nor does the learned Conſiderer appear to be unconſcious of it, 
Therefore, inſtead of attempting to inforce it to the purpoſe for which he 
quotes it, he turns, all an a ſudden, to fhew that it makes nothing to the 
purpoſe for which I enpl qed it. But let us follow this Protean Sophiſter 
through all his windings —* The reſemblance (ſays he) no doubt, is very 
« ftrong ; but how this corroborates your ſenſe of the command, I do not 
« fee, Your ſenſe is, that it was an actual information given to Abra- 
te ham, of the ſacrifice of Chriſt. But to prefigure, and to inform, are dif- 
« ferent things. This tranſaction might prefigure, and does prefigure the 
« ſacrifice of Chriſt ; whether Abraham knew any thing of the ſacrifice 
« of Chriſt or no. For it does not follow, that, becauſe a thing is pre- 
« figured, therefore it muſt be ſeen and underſtood, at the time when it 
« js prefigured.” [Co id. p. 150, T51.] Could it be believed that theſe 
words ſhould immediately follow an argument, whoſe force (the little it 
has) is founded on the principle, That to PREFIGURE and do INFORM are 
xor different things? 

P. 384. [QQ To this reaſoning, Dr. Stebbing replies, © But hom can 
«© you prove that, according to the common interpretation, there was no 


« reward ſubſequent to the trial?“ [Confid. .p. 151.] How ſhall I be able 
to pleaſe him? —Before, he was offended that TI thought the Author of the 


book of Geneſis might omit relating the mode of a fact, when he had good 


reaſon ſo to do, Here, where I ſuppoſe no fact, becauſe there was none 
recorded when no reaſon hindered, he is as captious on this fide likewiſe. 
«6 How will you prove it?” (ſays he). From the filence of the Hiſtorian 
(ſay J) when nothing hindered him from ſpeaking. Well, but he will 
ſhew it to be fairly recorded in Scripture, that there were rewards ſubſe- 
quent to the trial. This, indeed, is to the purpoſe : “ Abraham (ſays he) 
« lived a great many years after that tranſaction happened. He lived to 


6c diſpoſe of his ſon Iſaac i in marriage, and to ſee his ſeed. He lived to be 
“ mar- 
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& married himſelf to another Wife, and to have ſeveral children by her: 
re He had not THEN received all God's mercies, nor were all God's diſpen- 
« fations towards him at an end; and it is to be remembered that it is ex- 
« preſsly ſaid of Abraham, Gen. xxiv. 1. (a long time after the tranſaction 
« jn queſtion), that God had bleſſed him in all things.” [Confid. p. 151, 2 
The queſtion here is of the extraordinary and peculiar rewards beſtowed 
by God on Abraham; and he decides upon it, by an enumeration of the 
ordinary and common. And, to fill up the meaſure of theſe bleſſings, he 
makes the burying of his firſt wife and the marrying of a ſecond to be one. 
Though unluckily, this ſecond. proves at laſt to be a Concubine ; as ap- 
pears plainly from the place where ſhe is mentioned. But let me aſk him 
ſeriouſly; Could he, indeed, ſuppoſe me to. mean (though he attended 
not to the drift of the argument) that God immediately withdrew all the 
common bleſſings of his Providence from the Father of the Faithful, after 
the laſt extraordinary reward beſtowed upon him, when he lived many 
years after? TI can hardly, I own, account for this perverſity, any other- 
wiſe than from a certain temper of mind which I am not at preſent diſpoſed 
to give a name to: but which, the habit of Anſwering has made ſo com- 
mon, that nobody either miſtakes it, or is now indeed, much ſcandalized 
at it. Though for my part, I ſhould eſteem a total ignorance of letters a 
much happier lot than ſuch a learned depravity.—“ But this is not all,” 
(ſays he) - No, is it not? I am ſorry for it! What ſurprizes me moſt is, 
te that you ſhould argue so WEAKLY, as if the reward of good men had 
cc reſpect to this life only; Be it, that Abraham had received all God's 
© mercies ;. and that all God's diſpenſations towards him, in this world, 
ec were at an end; was there not a life yet to come, with reſpect to which 
ce the whole period of our exiſtence here is to be conſidered as a ſtate of 
cc trial; and where we are all of us to look for that reward of our virtues 
© which we very. often fail of in this?” [Confid. p. 152.], Well, if it was 
not all, we. find, at leaſt, it is all of a piece. For, as before, he would 
ſophiſtically obtrude upon us common for extraordinary REWARDS ; ſo here. 
(true to the miſtery of his trade) he puts common for extraordinary TRIALS, 
Our preſent exiſtence (ſays he) is to be conſidered as a flate of Trial. . The 
caſe, to which I applied my argument, was this ;—© God, determining 
to ſelect a choſen People from the loins of Abraham, would manifeſt to the 
world that this Patriarch was worthy of the diſtinction ſhean unto him, 
by having his faith found ſuperior to the hardeſt trials,” Now, in ſpeak- 

ing 
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ing of theſe trials, I ſaid, that the command to offer Iſaac was the laſt, 
No (fays the Examiner) hat cannot be, for, with reſpect to a life to come, 
the whole period of our exiſtence here, is to be confidered as a flate of TR1aL.” 
And ſo again (ſays he) with regard to the xEWarD.; which you pretend, 
in the order of God's Diſpenſation, ſhould follow the trial: Why, we are 
to look for it in another world, Holy Scripture records the hiſtory of one, 
to whom God only promiſed (in the clear and obvious ſenſe) temporal bleſ. 
ſings It tells us that theſe temporal bleſſings were diſpenſed. One ſpecies 
of which were extraordinary:R-wards after extraordinary Trials. In the 
moſſ extraordinary of all, no'Reward followed: This-was my difficulty. 


See here, how he has cleared it up. Hardly indeed to his own ſatisfac- 


tion: for he tries to ſave all by another fetch; the weakeſt men being 
ever molt fruitful in expedients, as the floweſt animals have commonly the 
moſt feet. And what (ſays he) if after all this, the wiſdom of God 
« ſhould have thought fir, that this very man, whom he had ſingled out 
© to be an eminent example of piety to all generations; ſhould, at the 
every cloſe of his life, give evidence of it, by an inſtance that exceeded 
ce all that had gone before; that he might be a pattern of patient ſuffering 
« even unto the end? Would there not be sxxSsE in ſuch a ſuppoſition ? * 
[Conſid. p.1£3-] In truth, I doubt not, as he hath put it: And I will 


tell him, Why. Abraham was not a mere inſtrument to ſtand for an Ex- 


ample only ; but a moral Agent likewiſe; and to be dealt with as ſuch, 


Now, though, as he ſtands for an Example, we may admit of as many 


Trials of patient ſuffering as this good-natured Divine thinks fitting to im- 
poſe ; yet, as a moral Agent, it is required (if we can conclude any thing 
from the method of God's dealing with his Servants, recorded in ſacred 


hiſtory) that each Trial be attended with ſome work done, or ſome reward 


conferred, But theſe two parts in Abraham's character, our Conſiderer per- 
petually confounds. He ſuppoſes nothing to be done for Abraham's own 
ſake; but every thing for the Example's ſake. Yet, did the good old 


cauſe of Anſwering require, he could as eaſily ſuppoſe the contrary. And 
to ſhew I do him no wrong, I will here give the Reader an inſtance of his 


dexterity, in the counter-exerciſe of his arms. In p. 1 50. of theſe Conſe 


| derations (he ſays) © 1T poEs Nor FOLLOW, that, becauſe a thing is pre- 


60 ſigured, therefore it muſt be ſeen and underſtood AT THE TIME when it is 


40 prefigured. „Vet in the body of the Pamphlet, at p. 112, 11 3, having 
| another point to puzzle; he ſays (on thy obſerving that a future State and 


Reſur- 
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Reſurrection were not national Doctrines till the time of the Maccabecs) 
« he knows I will ſay they had theſe doctrines from the Prophets—-yct 
« the Prophets were dead two hundred years before.” But if the Prophets 
were dead, their Writings were extant—* And what then? is it LIKELY that 
ce the ſons ſhould have learnt from the dead Prophets what the Fathers 
© could not learn from the living ?—Why could not the Jews learn this 
« Doftrine from THE VERY FIRST, as well as their Poſterity at the diſtance 
« of apes afterwards?” In the firſt caſe we find he expreſsly ſays, it dee, 
not follow; in the ſecond, he as plainly ſuppoſes, that it does. | 


P. 386. [RR]. And yet an ingenious man, one M. Bouiller, in a late 
Latin Diſſertation, accuſes me of concealing, that Chryſoſtom, Eraſmus, 
and others, were of my opinion, viz. that Abraham in the Command to {a- 
crifice his Son was informed, of what he carneſtly defired to know, that 
the redemption of Mankind was to be obtained by the ſacrifice of the 
Son of God. The Reader now ſees, whether the Author of the Divine 
Legation was guilty of a concealed theft, or his Accuſer of an open blun- 
der, under which he covers his orthodoxal malignity. Yet he thinks he 
atones for all, by calling The Divine Legation egregium opus : ubi ingenium 
accrrimum cum eximia eruditione certat.—Diſſertationum Sacrum Sylloge, 
p. 194» | 

P. 387. [SS]. To this, the great Profeſſor replies, That © there are 
© but few geſtures of the body more apt f themſelves to ſignify the ſenti- 
e ment of the mind than articulate ſound : The force of which ariſes not 
e from the nature of things; but from the arbitrary will of man: and 
* common uſe and cuſtom impoſes this ſignification on articulate ſounds, 
© not on motions and geſtures—Pauci ſunt motus corporis, qui ipſi per ſe 
es aptiores eſſe videntur ad motus animi ſignificandos, quam ſonus, qui ore 
* et lingua in vocem formatur. Vis ipſa non eſt in natura rerum poſita, 
e ſed arbitrio hominum conſtituta ; eamque mos et uſus communis non 
ce geſtibus corporis tribuit, ſed verbis et voci.” RuTutrrortThn, Determ. 

The purpoſe of this fine obſervation, though ſo cloudily expreſſed, is 
to ſhew that motion and geſture can have no ſignification at all: Not from 
nature, ſince few geſtures of the body are more apt of themſelves to ex- 
preſs the mind than articulate ſound ; and yet articulate ſound is of arbi- 
trary ſignification : Not from inſtitulion, ſince it is not to geſture, but to 
articulate ſound, that men have agreed to affix a meaning. The conſe— 


- quence is, that geſſure can have no meaning at all; and ſo there is an end 
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of all Abraham's $s1G6NIFICATIVE ACTION. The Divine would make a 
great figure, were it not for his Bible; but the Bible is perpetually dif. 
orienting the Philoſopher. His general Thefis is, That actions can never 
become ſignificative but by the aid of words.” Now I defire to know what 


he thinks of all the TyeicarL Rites of the Law, ſignificative of the Sacri- 


fice of Chriſt? Were not theſe Actions? Had they no meaning which. 
extended to the Goſpel? or were there any Words to accompany them, 
which explained that meaning? Yet has this man afferted,. in what he 
calls a Determination, that in the inſtances of expreſſive geſture, recorded 
in Scripture, words were always uſed in conjunction with them. But to come 
a little cloſer to him. As a Philoſopher he ſhould have given his Reaſons 
for thoſe two aſſertions; or as an Hiſtorian he ſhould have verified his 


Facts, He hath attempted neither ; and I commend his prudence ; for. 
both are againſt him: His Fact, that geſtures have no meaning by nature, 
is falſe : and his Reaſoning, that they have none by in//itution, is miſtaken,. 


The Spartans might inſtruct him that geſtures alone have a natural meaning. 
That ſage People (as we are told by Herodotus) were ſo perſuaded of this 
truth, that they preferred converſe by action, to converſe by ſpeech ; as 
action had all the clearnefs of ſpeech, and was free from the abuſes of it. 
This Hiſtorian, in his Thalia, informs us, that when the Samians ſent to 
Lacedemon for ſuccours in diſtreſs, their Orators made a long and laboured 
ſpeech. Wher-it was ended, the Spartans told them, that the: rt part 


of it they had forgotten, and could not comprehend ibe latter, Whereupon 


the Samian Orators produced their empty Bread-baſkets, and ſaid, they 
wanted bread. Hyatt need off words, replied the Spartans, do not your 
empty Bread. baſtets ſufficiently declare your meaning? Thus we ſee the 
Spartans thought not only that ge/tures were apt of themſelves (or by na- 
ture) zo /ignify the ſentiment of the mind, but even more apt than articulate 
ſounds, Their relations, the Jews, were in the ſame ſentiments. and prac- 


tice; and full as ſparing of their words; and (the two languages con- 
ſidered) for ſomething a better reaſon. The ſacred Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of 


public days of humiliation, tells his ſtory in this manner And they gathered 
together to Mizpeh, AN D DREW WATER AND POURED 1T OUT BEFORE THE 


Log p, and faſted on that day, 1 Sam. chap. vii. ver. 6. The Hiſtorian 


does not explain in words the meaning of this drawing of water, &c. nor 


needed he. It ſufficiently expreſſed, that a deluge of tears was due for their 


offences. The Profeſſor, . perhaps, will ſay that words accompanied the 
action, 
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action, at leaſt preceded it. But what will he ſay to the action of Tarquin, 
when he ſtruck off the heads of the higher poppies which overtopped their 
fellows? Here we are expreſsly told, that all was done in profound ſilence, 
and yet the action was well underſtood. But further, I will tell our Pro- 
feſſor what he leaſt ſuſpected, that Geſtures, beſides their natural, have 
often an arbitrary ſignification. A certain Aſiatic Prince, entertained at 
Rome by Auguſtus, was, amongſt other Shews and Feſtivities, amuſed with 
a famous Pantomime; whoſe actions were ſo expreſſive, that the Barbarian 
begged him of the Emperor for his Interpreter between him and ſeveral 
neighbouring Nations, whoſe languages were unknown to one another.” 

Pantomimic geſture was amongſt the Romans one way of exhibiting a 
Dramatic Story. But before ſuch geſtures could be formed into a conti- 
nued ſeries of Information, we cannot but ſuppoſe much previous pains 
and habit of invention to be exerted by the Actors. Amongſt which, one 
expedient muſt needs be (in order to make the expreſſion of the Actors 
convey an entire connected ſenſe) to intermix with the geſtures naturally 
ſignificative, geſtures made ſignificative by inſtitution; that is, brought, by 
arbitrary uſe, to have as determined a meaning as the others. 

To illuſtrate this by that more laſting information, the Hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians, and the real Characters of the Chineſe; which, as we have 
ſhewn, run parallel with the more fleeting conveyance of expreflive geſture, 
juſt as alphabetic writing does with ſpeech. Now, though the earlier 
Hieroglyphics were compoſed almoſt altogether of marks naturally fignifi- 
cative, yet when the Egyptians came to convey continued and more preciſe 
diſcourſes by this mode of writing, they found a neceſſity of inventing ar- 
bitrary ſignifications, to intermix and connect with the other marks which 
| had a natural. [See vol. ii. p. 397, & ſeq.] 

Now, to ſhew that theſe arbitrary Hieroglyphic marks were real Charac- 
ters like the other, let us turn to the Characters of the Chineſe, which 
though (in their preſent way of uſe) moſt of them be of arbitrary ſignifi- 
cation, yet the Miſſionaries aſſure us that they are underſtood by all the 
neighbouring nations of different languages. This ſhews that the Auguſtan 
Pantomime, ſo coveted by the Barbarian for his interpreter, might be very 
able to diſcharge his function, though ſeveral of his geſtures had an arbi- 
trary ſignification. And we eaſily conceive how it might come to pals, 
ſince the geſture of arbitrary fignification only ſerved to connect the active 
diſcourſe, by ſtanding between others of a natural fignificarion, directing tc to 
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Thus (to conclude with our Determiner) it appears that GESTURES 
ALONE are fo far from having no meaing at all, as he has ventured to af— 
firm, that they have all the meaning whict»human expreſſion can poſſibly 


convey : all which is properly their own, namely natural information ; and 


eren much of that which is more peculiar to ſpeech, namely arbitrary. 


To illuſtrate the whole by a domeſtic inſtance; the ſolemn geſture of a 


Profeffor in his Chair; which ſometimes may naturally happen, to ſignify 


Folly ; though, by in/litution, it always fignifies Wiſdom z and yet again, 
it muſt be owned, in juſtice to our Profeſſor's feheme, that ſometimes it 


means nothing at all. 


P. 391. [TT]. Would the reader now believe it poſſible, when theſe 


words lay before Dr. Stebbing, while he was anſwering my Book, that he 
ſhould venture to aſk me, or be capable of aſking theſe inſulting queſ- 
tions —Was there any good uſe that Abraham could make of this knowledge 
which the reſt of the People of God might not have made of it as well as He? 
Or if it was not unfit for every body elſe, was it not unfit for Abraham too? 


P. 392. {UU}. But all I can ſay, or all an Apoſtle can ſay, if I chance to 
ſay it after him, will not ſatisfy Dr. Stebbing. He yet ſticks to his point, 
That if any information of the death and ſacrifice of Chriſt had been 
« intended, it is NATURAL TO THINK that the explanation would have 
been Recorded with the tranſaction, as it is in all other suck LIKE 
„ casts.” Now if this orthodox Gentleman will ſhew me @ ſuch like caſe, 
i. e. a caſe where a Revelation of the Goſpel Diſpeaſation is made by an 
expreſſive action, and the explanation is recorded along with it, I ſhall be 
ready to confeſs, he has made a pertinent objection. In the mean time, I 
have ſomething more to ſay to him, He ſuppoſes, that this commanded 
Sacrifice of Iſaac was a Type of the Sacrifice of Chriſt, To this a Deiſt 
replies, in the Doctor's own words, “ If any type had been here intended, 
* jt is natural to think that the explanation would have been recorded with 
« the tranſaction.” Now when the Doctor has ſatisfied the objection, 
which he has lent the Deiſts, againſt a Tyex, I ſuppoſe it may ſerve to 
ſatisfy himſelf, when he urges it againſt my idea of the Command, as an 
INFORMATION BY ACTION, Again, our Anſwerer himſelf affirms that the 
doctrine of Redemption was delivered under Types in the Law; and that 


the doctrine thus delivered was defignedly ſecreted and concealed from the 


ancient Jews. Now is it natural to think (to uſe his own words) that 


Moſes would openly and plainly record a Doctrine in one book which he 
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had determined to ſecrete in another, when both were for the uſe of the 
ſame People and the ſame Age ? 


P. 392. [XX]. . You muſt give me leave to obſerve (ſays Dr. Steb- 
« bing) that the tranſaction in queſtion will have the ſame efficacy to ſhew 
* the dependency between the two diſpenſations, whether Abraham had 
« thereby any information of the Sacrifice of Chriſt or not.” | Confid. p. 
156.]- This, indeed, is ſaying ſomething. And, could he prove what 
he ſays, it would be depriving my interpretation of one of its principal 
advantages. - Let us ſee then how he goes about it, — © for this does not 
« ariſe from Abraham's xNowLEPGE, or any body's KNOWLEDGE, at the 
« time when the tranſaction happened, but from the ſimilitude and cor- 
* reſpondency between the event and the tranſaction, by which it was 
« prefigured ; which is exactly the ſame upon either ſuppoſition.” bid. p. 
156-7.] To this I reply, 1. That I never ſuppoſed that the dependency 
between the two Diſpenſations did ariſe from Abraham's knowledge, or any 
body's knowledge, at that, or at any other time; but from God's Id TENTION 
that this commanded action ſhould import or repreſent the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt : and then indeed comes in the queſtion, Whether that Intention be 
beſt diſcovered from God's declaration of it to Abraham, or from a 
ſimilitude and correſpondency between this commanded action and the Sacri- 
fice of Chriſt. Therefore, 2. I make bold to tell him, that a /amilitude 
and correſpondency between the event and the tranſaftion which prefigured it, 
IS NOT ENOUGH to ſhew this dependency, to the ſatisfaction of Unbelievers ; 
who ſay, that a likeneſs between two things of the ſame nature, ſuch as 
offering up two men to death, in different ways, and tranſacted in two 
diſtant periods, is not ſufficient alone to ſhew that they had any relation to 
one another. With the ſame reaſon, they will ſay, we might pretend that 
Jephtha's daughter, or the king of Moab's fon whom the father ſacrificed on 
the wall, 2 Kings 11. 27. were the types of Chriſt's ſacrifice, Give us, they 
exult, a proof from Scripture that God declared or revealed his IN TEN THM 
of prefiguring the death of Jeſus; or ſome better authority at leaſt tnan a 
modern Typifier, who deals only in /imilitudes and correſpondences, and has 
all the wildneſs, without the wit, of a Poet, and all the weakne's, without 
the ingenuity, of an Analogiſt! Now whether it be our Examiner, or the 
Author of the Divine Legation, who has given them this ſatisfaction, or 
whether they have any reaſon to require it of cither of vs, is left to the 
impartial Reader to conſider. | 
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P. 394. [YY]. Let us ſee now what Dr. Stebbing has to ſay to this 
reaſoning.—“ By your leave, Sir,” ſays he, (which, by the way, he never 
aſks, but to abuſe me; nor ever takes, but to miſrepreſent me) “ if the 
* Apoſtle had meant by this expreſſion, to ſignify that Iſaac ſtood as the 
„ Repreſentative of Chriſt, and that his being taken from the mount 
alive, was the figure of Chriſt's Reſurrection ; it 'syo0VLD have been aid, 
© that Abraham received CarisT from the dead in a figure.“ Sbould it 
ſo? What? where the diſcourſe was not concerning Chriſt, ' but Iſaac? 
Had, indeed, the ſacred Writer been ſpeaking of- Abraham's knowledge 
of Chriſt, ſomething might have been ſaid ; but he is ſpeaking of a very 


different thing, his faith in God; and only-intimates, by a ſtrong expreſ- 


ſion, what he-underſtood that action to be, which he gives, as an inſtance 
of the moſt illuſtrious act of faith. I ſay, had this been the cafe, ſome- 
thing might have been ſaid; ſomething, I mean, juſt to keep him in 
countenance; yet ſtill, nothing to the purpoſe, as I ſhall now ſhew. The 
tranſaction of the Sacrifice of Chriſt related to Gop, The figure of that 
tranſaction, in the command to offer Iſaac, related (according to my 
interpretation) to ABRAHAM. Now, it was God who received Chriſt; 
as it was Abraham who received the type or figure of Chriſt, in Iſaac. 


To tell us then, that (according to my interpretation) it 8H0ULD Have been 


ſaid, that Abraham received Cuk1sT from the dead in a figure, is, in effect, 
telling us that he knows no more of logical expreſſion than of theological 


| reaſoning. It is true, could he ſhew the expreſhon improper, in the ſenſe 


which I give to the tranſaction, he would then ſpeak a little to the purpoſe; 
and this, to do him juſtice, 1s what he would fain be at. For, Chriſt 


« jt was, according to your interpretation, (ſays he) that was received 


« from the dead in a figure, by Iſaac his Repreſentative, who really came 
« alive from the mount. If the reading had been, not iv Tmapa6oay, but 
© it apache, it would have ſuited your notion; for it might properly 
have been ſaid, that Iſaac came alive from the mount as a figure, or 
that he might be a figure, of the Reſurrection of Chriſt.” [Confid. p. 147.] 
Miſerable chicane ! As, on the one hand, I might ſay with propriety, that 
CHRIST ag received from the dead in a figure, i. e. By a repreſentative: fo 


on the other, I might ſay that Is AA c was received from the dead in a figure, 


i. e. AS a repreſentative ? For Iſaac ſuſtaining the perſon of Chriſt, who 
was raiſed from the dead, might in a figure, i. e. as that perſon, be ſaid to 
be received: yet this our Examiner denies, and tells us, the Apoſtle 
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$940ULD have ſaid that Abraham received CurisT, and not IsAAc.—“ But 
(adds he) if the reading had been not %, Hapatoß, but es Tapabonny, it 
« would. have ſuited your notion.” And the reaſon he gives, 1s this: 
ce For it might properly have been ſaid that Iſaac came alive from the 
ce mount As a figure, or THAT HE MIGHT BE a figure of the reſurrection of 
« Chriſt.” Strange! He ſays, this would have ſuited my notion; and the 
reaſon he gives, ſhews it ſuits only his own; which is that the exactneſs of 
the reſemblance between the two actions, not the declaration of the Giver 
of the Command, made it a figure. This 1s the more extraordinary, as I 
myſelf have here ſhewn that the old Latin tranſlator had turned the words 
into 1N PARABOLAM inſtead of IN PARABOLA for this very reaſon, becauſe 
he underſtood the command in the ſenſe our Examiner contends for; viz. 
That Iſaac, by the reſemblance of the actions, Mich BE, or might become 
a figure, | 
However, he owns at laſt that © a reaſon will ſtill be wanting, why, 
c inſtead of ſpeaking the fact as it really was, that Iſaac came alive from 
« the mount; the Apoſtle choſe rather to {ay (what was not really the caſe) 
* that Abraham received him from the dead.” | Contid. p. 147, 8.] Well; 
and have not I givena reaſon ? No matter for that: Dr. Stebbing is turned 
Examiner, and has engroſſed the market. His reaſon follows thus, © If 
« Iſaac did not die (as it is certain he did not) Abraham. could not receive 
* him from the dead. And yet the Apoſtle ſays, he received him fron: 
cc the dead. The clearing up this difficulty will ſhew the true ſenſe of the 
* paſſage.” [Confid. p. 147, 148.} What, will the clearing up a diffi- 
culty of his own making diſcover the true ſenſe of another man's writ- 
ing? This is one of his new improvements in Logic; in which, as in 
Arithmetic, he has invented a rule of falſe, to diſcover an unknown truth, 
For there is none of this difficulty in the ſacred Text; it is not there (as in 
our Examiner) ſaid ſimply, that Abrabam received Iſaac from the dead, but that 
he received him from the dead iq A FIGURE, or under the aſſumed perſonage 
of Chriſt. Now if Cbriſt died, then he, who aſſumed his perſonage, in order 
to repreſent his paſſion and reſurrection, might ſurely be ſaid to be re- 
ceived from the dead in a fgure. A wonderful difficulty truly! and we ſhall 
| ſee, as wonderfully ſolved ;—by a conundrum ! But with prepricty enough. 
For as a real dithculty. requires ſenſe and criticiſm to reſolve it, an imagi- 
nary one may be well enough managed by a quibble.——Becauſe the 
tranſlators of St. Mark's Goſpel have. rendered i» az wapato2; by, with 
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what cempariſon ſhall we compare it, therefore, i ge, in the text in 
queſtion, fignifies COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING. But no words can ſhew 
him like his own——* The Apoſtle does not ſay imply and abſolutely, that 
Abraham received Iſaac from the dead; but that he received him from the 
5 dead iy gage, in a parable.” See here now! Did not I tell you ſo? There 
was no difficulty all this while: The ſentence only opened to the right 
and left to let in a bluſtering objection, which is no ſooner evaporated 
than it cloſes again as before. It was not ſimply faid—No. © But that he 
received him ve, in a parable, i. e. in a compariſon, or by com. 
* Pariſon. Thus the word is. uſed, Mark iv. 30. J/hereunto ſhall we liken 


© the kingdom of God, or with what COMPAR1SON [i woiz mapaCony] ſhall 


© wwe compare it. The meaning then may be, that Abraham's receiving Iſaac 


alive (after his death was denounced) by the revocation of the com. 
mand; was AS IF HE HAD received him from the dead. Thus ſeveral! 


Interpreters underſtand the place. Or it may be, as others will have it, 
* that the Apoſtle here refers to the birth of Iſaac ; which was [t apa- 
© S] COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING, a receiving him from the dead; his 
<« father being old, and his mother paſt the age of child-bearing, on which 


c account the Apoſtle ſtyles them both dead. Which interpretation, I the 


rather approve, becauſe it ſuggeſts the proper grounds. of Abraham's 
« faith.” [Confid. p. 148, 149.1 5 

He ſays, & gafabchñ fignifies in or by compariſon; and that the word is 
ſo uſed in St. Mark; to prove which, he quotes the Engliſh tranſlation. 
Now I muſt take the liberty to tell him, that the tranſlators were miſ- 
taken; and he with them. IlapaCoaz, in St. Mark, is not uſed in the ſenſe 
of a ſimilitude or compariſon, but of a parable. The ancients had two ways 


of illuſtrating the things they inforced ; the one was by a parable, the other 


by a fimple compariſon or fimile : how the latter of theſe aroſe out of the 
former I have ſhewn in the third Volume. Here, both theſe modes of 
illuſtration are referred to; which ſhould have been tranſlated thus, 
To what ſhall we compARE the kingdom of God, or with what ra- 
ABLE ſhall we illuſtrate or parabolize it.—6powrupey — TapaCaupe— 


which words expreſs two different and well-known modes of illuſtration. 


But now ſuppoſe ti wei E had fignified with what compariſon : 


How comes it to paſs that &, wazatoxy ſhould fignify by compariſon, or as it 


Were, or COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING ? In plain truth, his critical analogy 


has ended in a pleaſant blunder, How ſo ? you will aſk, Nay, tis true 
there's 
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there's no deny ing, but that peaking by compariſon is comparatively ſpeaking ; 
and, if men will put another ſenſe upon it, who can help that? they ſay, 
comparatively ſpeaking ſignifies the ſpeaking looſely, inaccurately, and in- 
correctly. But was it for our Doctor to put his reader in mind of ſuch 
kind of ſpeakers ? But the charge of a blunder, an innocent miſhap, I am 
ready to retract; for I obſerve him to go into it with much artful prepa- 
ration ; a circumſtance which by no means marks that genuine turn of 
mind, which is quick and ſudden, and over head and ears, in an inſtant : 
He begins with explaining,—in a compariſon, by—by compariſon : where 
you juſt get the firſt glimpſe, as it were, of an enaſcent equivocation ; and 
his by compariſon is preſently afterwards turned into as it were, or 4s 
if he had; and then, comparatively ſpeaking brings up the rear, and cloſes 
the criticiſm three deep. | | 

P. 396. [ZZ]. Dr. Stebbing goes on as uſual—— In ſhort, Sir, I do 
& not underſtand this Doctrine (with which your whole work much 
c abounds) of revealing things clearly to Patriarchs, and Prophets, and 
« Leaders, as a ſpecial favour to themſelves; but to be kept as a ſecret 
ce from the reſt of Mankind.” It is but too plain he does not under- 
fand it: for which I can give no better reaſon than that it is the Scripture- 
doctrine, and not the doctrine of Summs and Syſtems. * have been 
© yſed (ſays he) to conſider perſons under this character, as appointed, 
© not for themſelves, but for others; and therefore to conclude that 
* WHATEVER Was clearly revealed to them, concerning God's Diſpenſa- 
cc tions, was ſo revealed in order to be communicated to others *.“ This 
is the old ſophiſm ; “ That, becauſe Perſons act and are employed for 
others ; therefore, they do nothing, and have nothing done for themſelves.” 
When God ſaid, Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do? was 
not this ſaid to, and for himſelf ?—But he has another to match it, 
That whatever was clearly revealed to the Prophets, was ſo revealed, in 
order to be communicated to others.” Here then, a little Scripturc-doc- 
trine will do him no harm. Did Moſes communicate all he knew to the 
Jews, concerning the Chriſtian Diſpen/ation ; which the Author of the Epil- 
tle to the Hebrews tells us was clearly revealed to him in the mount ?— 
Prieſts (ſays he) that offer gifts according to the Lato, who ſerve unto the eu- 
ample and ſhadow of heavenly things, as Moſes was admoniſhed of Ged when 
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he was about to male the Tabernacle *®, Again, We find that Ezekiel, on 
his being called out, upon his miſſion, faw (what the author of Eccle. 
fiaſticus calls) the glorious viſon; and had (as appears from the allegory of 
the roll of a book) a full interpretation thereof. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
his illumination, he was directed by God to ſpeak ſo. obſcurely to the 
People, that he found cauſe to complain, — 4% Lord, they ſay of me! 
Doth he not ſpeak parables ? And now let him aſk the Prophets in the | 
fame magiſterial language he is accuſtomed to examine me, Was there S 
any good uſe you could make of your knowledge, that the People of God might 1 
not have made of it as well as you - But this very Diſpenſation is alluded 
to, and continued, under the kingdom of Chriſt. And his Diſciples aſted him 
ſaying, What might this parable be? And he ſaid, Unto you it is given to 
know the myſjleries of the kingdom of God: But to others, in parables ;. that 
feeing they might not ſee, and hearing they might not underſiand 41. Again, 
St. John in his viſions tells us, —And toben the ſever thunders had uttered. 
their voices, I was about to write. And I heard a voice from heaven ſaying 
wito me, SEAL ur thoſe things which the ſeven thunders uttered, and writs 
THEM NOT. Rev. x. 4 And now, reader, I ſhall: try his gratitude !— 
lf you can ſhew, (/ays he) that E am miſtaken in this, pray do it, and 
« I ſhall be obliged to you 8.“ You ſee, I have taken him at his word, 
And it was well I did; for it was no ſooner out of his mouth, than, as 
if he had repented, not of his candour, but his confidence, he immediately 
cries, Hold and tells me, 1 might have ſpared myſelf in aſking 
« anpther queſtion, N, if Revelations cannot be clearly recorded, are 
« they recorded at all ||?” But, great Defender of the Faith !—of the 
ancient Jewiſh Church, J mean, I aſked that queſtion, becauſe the an- 
ſwer to it ſhews how much you are miſtaken ; as the intelligent Reader, 
by this time, eafily perceives. But why does he ſay I might have ſpared 
that queſtion ?—Becauſe “ if a Revelation is not clearly given, it cannot 
« be clearly recorded **. Did I ſay it could? Or will he ſay, that there 
are no reaſons why a Revelation, that is clearly given, ſhould be ob- 
Feurely recorded? To what purpoſe then, was the. obſervation. made? 
Made ? why to introduce another : for, with our equivocal Examiner, 
the corruption of argument is the generation of cavil.—“ And yet (Jay. 
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« /o ) as YOU INTIMATE, there may be reaſons why an 0BSCURE REVEL a- 
«'tjox ſhould be recorded, to wit, for the inſtruction of future ages, 
hen, the obſcurity being clcared up by the event, it ſhall appear, that 
« it was foreſcen and fore-ordained in the knowledge and appointment of 
% God *.“ If thou wilt believe me, Reader, I never intimated any thing 
ſo abſurd, | 

What I intimated was not concerning an eb/cure Revelation, but a Re- 
*welation obſcurely recorded. Theſe are very different things, as appears from 
hence, that the latter may be a clear Revelation; the word being rela- 
tive to him to whom the Revelation was made. But this is a peccadillo 
only, However he approves the reaſon of recording : for that, thereby, 
© jt ſhall appear, that 1T was foreſcen and foreordained by God.” Ir,— 
What? The obſcure Revelation, according to graminatical conſtruction : 
but, in his Engliſh, I ſuppoſe, ir ſtands for the fact revealed, Well then; 
from the recording of an obſcure revelation, he ſays it will appear, when 
the foretold fact happens, that it was foreſeen and pre-ordained by God. 
This too he tells the reader I zntimated ; but ſure, the Reader can never 
think me ſo filly : For every fact, whether prefigured and foretold, or not 
prefigured and foretold, muſt needs have been foreſeen and pre ordained 
by God. Now, whether we are to aſcribe this to exactneſs, or to inac- 
-curacy, of expreſſion, is hard to fay. For I find him a great maſter in 
that ſpecies of compoſition which a celebrated French- Writer, in his encc- 
mium on the Revelation, calls, en clarte noire. However, think what we 
will of his head, his heart lies too open to be misjudged of. 


P. 397. [AAA]. This infidel objection, the Reader fees, conſiſts of 
two parts: the one, that Abraham muſt needs doubt of the Author of 
the Command: the other, that he would be mifled, by conceiving amiſs 
of his Attributes, to believe human ſacrifices were grateful to him. Dr. 
Stebbing, who will leave nothing ananſwered, will needs anſwer this, 
{Confid. p. 158, 160.) To the firſt part he replies, partly by the affil- 
tance I myſelf had given him, (where I took notice of what might be 
urged by Believers, as of great weight and validity) and partly from what 
he had picked up elſewhere. But here I ſhall avoid imitating his exam- 
ple, who, in ſpite to the Author of arguments profeſſedly brought in ſup- 
port of Religion, ſtrives, with all his might, to ſhew their invalidity 
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an employment, one would think, little becoming a Chriſtian Divine, If 
the common arguments againſt the objection, here urged by him with 
great pomp, have any weak parts, I ſhall leave them to Unbelievers to 
find out—lI have the more reaſon likewiſe to truſt them to their own 
eight, both becauſe they are none of his, and becauſe 1 have. acknow. 
ledged their validity. For which acknowledgment, all I get is this 
Whether you had ozened this or net (ſays he) I ſhould have talen upon myſelf the 
proof. Whereas, all that he has taten is the property of other Writers; 
made his own, indeed, by a weak and an imperfect repreſentation.— But 
his anſwer to the ſecond part of the infidel objection muſt not be paſſed 


cover ſo ſlightly.. “ As ta the latter part of the objection (ſays he) that 
e from this command, Abraham and his family muſt needs. have thought buman 


© ſacrifices acceptable to God ;. the revoking the command at laſt was a ſuf. 
« ficient guard againſt any ſuch conſtruCtion.. To. this you make the Un. 
« believer anſwer; No, becauſe the action having been commanded ought to 
« have been condemned; and a fimple revocation was no condemnation. But 
*« why was not the revocation of the Command, in this, caſe, a condemna« 
e tion of the action? If I ſhould-tempt you to go and kill your next neigh- 
« bour, and afterwards come and deſire you. not to do it; would not this 
« after-declaration be as good an evidence of my diſlike to the action, as 
„ the firſt was of my apprabation of it? Yes, and a much better, as it 
* may be preſumed to have been the reſult of maturer deliberation. 
© Now, though deliberation and after-thought are not incident to God; 
« yet as God in this caſe condeſcended (as you ſay, and very truly), to 


act after the manner of men; the ſame conſtruction ſhould be put upon 
c his actions, as are uſually put upon the actions of men in like caſes.” 


[Conſid. p. 160, 161.] Now, though, as was ſaid above, I would pay 


all decent regard becoming a friend of Revelation, to the common argu. 
ments of others in its defence, yet I muſt. not betray my own. I confeſſed 


they had great weight and validity; yet, at the ſame time, I afferted, they 
were attended with inſuperable difficulties. And while I ſo think, I'muſt beg 


leave to inforce my reaſons for this opinion; and, I hope without offence; 


as the arguments, I am now about to examine, are purely this Writer's 
own. And the Reader, by this time, has ſeen too much of him to be ap- 


prehenſive, that the leſſening his Authority will be attended with any great 


diſſervice to Religion. 
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I had obſerved, that the reaſonings of Unbelievers on this caſe, as it is 
commonly explained, were not devoid of all plauſibility, when they pro- 
ceeded thus, —** That as Abraham lived amongſt Heathens, whoſe higheſt 
act of divine worſhip was human ſacrifices ; if God had commanded that 
AR, and, on the point of performance, only remitted it as a favour, 
(and ſo it is repreſented ;) without declaring the iniquity of the practice, 
when addreſſed to Idols; or his abhorrence of it, when directed to himſelf ; 
the Family muſt have been miſled in their ideas concerning the moral recti- 
tude of that ſpecies of religious worſhip : Therefore, God, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, had he commanded the action as a trial only, would have explicitly 
condemned that mode of worſhip, as immoral. But he is not repreſcnted as 
condemning, but as remitting it fon a favour : Conſequently, ſay the Unbelie- 
vers, God did not command the action at all.” —Tothis our Examiner replies, 
— But why ? Was not the revocation of the command, a condemnation of 1he 
action? If I ſhould tempt you to go-and kill your next neighbour, and after» 
wards come and DESIRE you not to do it, would not this after-declaration be as 
good an evidence of my diflike to the ation, as the firſt was of my approba- 
tion of it? To this | reply; That the caſes are by no means parallel, 
either in themſelves, os in their circumſtances :. Not in themſelves ; the 
murder of our next neighbour was, amongſt alt the Gentiles of that time, 
eſteemed a high immorality ; while, on the contrary, human ſacrifice 
was a very holy and acceptable part of divine Worſhip : Not in their cir- 
cumſtances: the defire to forbear the murder tempted to, is (in the caſe he 
puts) repreſented as repentance ; whereas the ſtop put to the ſacrifice of 
Ifaac (in the caſe Moſes puts) is-repreſented as favour. 

But what follows, I could wiſh (for the honour of modern Theology) 
that the method 1 have obſerved would permit me to paſs over in filence,— 
| Now though deliberation and after-thought (ſays he) are not incident to God, 
yet, as Ged, in this caſe, condeſcended (as you ſay, and very truly) to aft 
after the manner of men; the ſame conſtruction ſhould be put upon bis actions, 
as is uſually put upon the actions of men in like caſes. [Conſid. p. 155, 156.] 
That is, though deliveration and after-thought are not incident to God; 
yet you are to underſtand his actions, as if they. were incident. A horrid 
interpretation! And yet his repreſentation of the, Command, and his de- 
cent illuſtration of it, by a murderer in intention, will not ſuffer us to un- 
derſtand it in any other manner: For God, as if in baſte, and before due 

. | | delibcfation, | 
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deliberation, is repreſented as commanding an immoral action; yet again, 
as it were by an after-thoyght, ordering it to be foreborn, by reaſon of its 
immorality. And in what is all this impious jargon founded? If you 
will believe him, in the principle I lay down, That God condeſcends to at 
Mer the manner of men. I have all along had occaſion to complain of his miſ- 
repreſenting my Principles: but then they were Principles he diſliked : and 
this, the modern management of controverſy has ſanCtified. But here, though 
the Principle be approved, yet he cannot for his life forbear to miſtepre- 
{ent it: So bad a thing is an evil habit. Let me tell him then, that by 
the principle of God's condeſcending to act after the manner of men, is not 
meant, that he ever acts in compliance to thoſe vices and ſuperſtitions, 
which ariſe from the depravity of human Will; but in corformity only 
to men's indifferent manners and cuſtoms ; and to thoſe Uſages which re- 
ſult only from the finite imperfections of their nature. Thus though, 
as in the caſe before us, God was pleaſed, in conformity to their mode 
of information, to uſe their cuſtom of revoking a Command; yet he 
never condeſcended to imitate (as our Examiner ſuppoſes) the irreſolu- 
tion, the repentance, and horrors of conſcience of a murderer in intention. 
Which (horrible to think !) is the parallel this orthodox Divine brings ts 
illuſtrate the Command to Abraham. But he had read that God is ſome- 
times ſaid to repent ; and he thought, I ſuppoſe, it anſwered to that re- 
pentance which the ſtings of conſcience ſometimes produce in bad men. 
Whereas it is ſaid, in conformity to a good magiſtrate's or parent's correp- 
tion of vice; firſt, to threaten puniſhment ; and then, on the offender's 
amendment, to remit it. | 
But he goes on without any ſigns of remorſe.—** Nor will the Pagan 
« fable of Diana's ſubſtituting a Hind in the place of Iphigenia at all help your 
« Unbcliever, This did not, ſay they, ox you rox THEM, make idolaters 
« believe that ſhe therefore abborred human ſacrifices. But do not they 
« themſelves, or have not you aſſigned a very proper and ſufficient reaſon 
« why it did not, viz. that they had been before perſuaded of the contrary ? 
„Where human facrifices make a part of the ſettled ſtanding Religion 
« the refuſal to accept a human ſacrifice in one inſtance may, indeed, be 
rather looked upon as a particular indulgence, than as a declaration 
e againſt the thing in groſs. But where the thing was commanded but 
« jn one fingle inſtance, and the command revoked in that very inſtance, 
« which 
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„ (which is our preſent caſe) ſuch revocation, in all reaſonable conſtruc. 
& tion, is as eſſectual a condemnation of the thing, as if God had told 
Abraham, in ſo many words, that he delighted not in human ſacrifices.” 
[Conſid. p. i61.] To come to our Examiner's half-buried ſenſe, we are 
often obliged to remove, or, what is ſtill a more diſagreeable labour, to 
fift well, the rubbiſh of his words. He fays, the revocation was an 
Fectual condemnalion. This may either ſignify, That men, now free from 
the prejudices of Pagan ſuperſtition, may ſee that human ſacrifices were 
condemned by the revocation of the Command: or, That Abraham's fa- 
mily could ſee this. In the firſt ſenſe, I have nothing to do with his pro- 
poſition ; and in the ſecond, I ſhall take the liberty to ſay it is not true. 
1 deny that the revocation was an effeftual c:nd:muation. With how good 
reaſon let the Reader now judge. 

Abraham, for the great ends of God's Providence, was called out of an 
idolatrous city, infected, as all ſuch cities then were, with this horrid ſu per- 
ſtition. He was himſelf an Idolater, as appears from the words of Joſhua. 
— Your Fathers dibelt on the other fide of the flood in old time, even Terab the 


father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor : and ru ſerved other Gods. 


And I 100% your father Abraham *, &c, God, in the act of calling him, in- 
ſtructed him in the Unity of his Nature, and the error of Polytheiſm ; as 
the great principle, for the ſake of which (and to preſerve it in one F amily 
amidſt an univerſal overſiow of idolatry) he was called out. That he muſt 


be prejudiced in favour of his Country ſuperſtitions, is not to be doubted ; 


becauſe it is of human nature to be ſo : and yet we find no particular in- 
ſtruction given him, concerning the ſuperſtition in queſtion. The noble 
Author of the Characteriſtics obſerves, that “ it appears that he was under 
ce. no extreme ſurpriſe on this trying Revelation; nor did he think of ex- 
66 poſtulating in the leaſt on this occaſion; when at another time he could 
« be ſo importugate for the pardon of an inhoſpitable, murderous, un 


c pious, and inceſtuous city:“ Inſinuating, that this kind of ſacrifice was 


a thing he had been accuſtomed to. Now the noble Author obſerves this, 
upon the Examiner's, that is, the common, interpretation. And I belicve, 
on that footing, he, or a better writer, would find itdifficult to take out the 
malicious (ting of the obſervation. But I have ſhewn that it falls together 
with the common Interpretation, 


* Joſh, xxiv, 2, 3» 


Well z 
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Well; Abraham is now in the land of Canaan ; and again ſurrounded 
with the ſame idolatrous and inhuman Sacrificers. Here he receives the 
Command : And, on the point of cxecution, has the performance remitted 
to kim as a FAVOUR; a circumſtauce, in the revocation of the-Command, 
which I muſt beg the Examiner's leave to remind him of, eſpecially when 
I ſee him, at every turn, much diſpoſed to forget it, that is, to paſs it 
over in filence, without either owning or denying. And, indeed, the little 
fupport his reaſoning has on any occaſion, is only by keeping Truth out 
of ſight. But further, the farour was unaccompanied with any inſtruction 
concerning the moral nature of this kind of Sacrifice; a practice never 
poſitively forbidden but by the Law of Meſes. Now, in this caſe, I would 
aſk any candid Reader, the leaſt acquainted with human nature, whether 
Abraham and his Family, prejudiced as they were in favour of Human 
Sacrifices (the one, by his education in his country-Religion ; the other, by 
their communication with their Pagan-neighbours, and, as appears by 
Scripture, but too apt of themſelves, to fall into idolatry) would not be 
caſily tempted to think as favourably of Human Sacrifices as thoſe Pagans 
were, who underſtood that Diana required Iphigenia, though ſhe accepted 
a Hind in her ſtead. And with ſuch Readers, I finally leave it. 

P. 298. {BBB}. © Where are your Authorities for all this? (ſays Dr, 
« Stebbing.) You produce none. Wherever you had your Greek, I am 
very ſure you had it not from the New Teftament, where theſe words are 
« uſed indiſcriminately.”” [ Confid. p. 142, 143. ] Where are your Authorities ? 
you produce none. This is to infinuate, I had none to produce. He dares 
not, indeed, ſay ſo; and in this I commend his prudence. However, thus 
far he is poſitive, that wherever 1 had my Greek, I had it not from. the New 
Teftament, The Gentleman is hard to pleaſe : Here he is offended that I 
bad it not ; and, before, that I had it from the New Teſtament, .Here I 
impoſe upon him; there I trifled with him. But, in all this diverſity of ac- 
ceptance, it is ſtill the ſame ſpirit : The ſpirit of Anſwering. 

I had ſaid, the two Greek words, in their exa# uſe, ſignify ſo and ſo. 
Which ſurely implied an acknowledgement, that this exactneſs was not 
always obſerved ; eſpecially by the Writers of the New Teſtament ; who, 
whatever ſome may have dreamed, did not pique themſelves upon what we 
call, claſſical elegance. Now, this implication, our Examiner fairly con- 
firms, though, by way of confutation. In the New Teſtament (ſays he) theſe 
words are uſed indiſcriminately. 'T'had plainly inſinuated as much; and he 
had 
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had better have let it reſt on my acknowledgement; for the inſtances he 
brings, to prove the words uſed indifcriminately in the New Teſtament, 
are full enough to perſuade the Reader that they are not ſo uſed. His 
firſt inſtance is, 1 Pet. iv. 13. Rejoice Lx xipile] inaſmuch as ye are par- 
te takers of Chriſt's ſuſferings; that when bis glory ſhall be revealed | yapire 
ce ayannuiui ye may be glad with exceeding joy. See you not here (ſays 
he) the direct reverſe of what you ſay; that yaio» ſignifies the joy which 
© ariſes upon proſpect, and aja that which ariſes from poſſeſſion.“ 
Conſid. p. 143.] No indeed; I ſee nothing like it. The followers of 
Chriſt are bid to rejoice, xaipilti. For what? For being partakers of Chriſl's 
ſufferings. And was not this a bleſſing in poſſeſſion? But it ſeems our 
Doctor has but ſmall conception how ſuffering for a good conſcience can 
be a bleſſing. Yet at other times he muſt have thought highly of it, when, 
in exceſs of charity, he beſpoke the Magiſtrate's application of it on his 
Neighbours, under the name of wroLEsoM SEVERITIEs, He is juſt as 
wide of truth when he tells us, that &yornaouar ſignifies the jiy which ariſes 
on poſſeſſion. They are bid to rejoice now in ſufferings, that they might be 
glad with excceding joy at Chriſt's ſecond coming. And is this the being 
glad for a good in poſſeſſion? Is it not for a good in proſpect? The-re- 
ward they were then going to recerve. For | ſuppoſe the appearance of 
Chri ſt's glory will precede the reward of his followers. So that the Reader 
now ſees, he has himſelf fairly proved for me, the truth of my obſerva- 
tion, That in the exact uſe of the words, aya>udoua fignifies that tumultucus 
pleaſure which the certain expectation of an approaching bleſſing occaſions ; and 
xaipo that calm and ſettled Foy that ariſes from our knowledge, in the poſſeſſion 
it. 

He goes on. Rev. xix. 7. Let us be glad and rejoice | xai a ya>- 
c Auwpeda—for the marriage of the Lamb is come, Where both words (ſays 
he) refer to bleſſings in poſſeſſion. Again, Matt. v. 12. Rejoice and be 
e exceeding glad ¶ xaiptls x, ayaruacte] for great is your reward in Heaven ; 
« where both refer to bleſſings in proſpect.“ | Confid. p. 143, 144-] His 
old fortune ſtill purſues him. The firſt text from the Revelations, Be glad 
and rejoice, rox the marriage of the Lamb is come; bids the followers of 
Chriſt now do that, which they were bid to prepare for, in the words of 
St. Peter, hat zwhen his glory ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad with caceeding 
Joy. If, therefore, where they are bid to prepare for their rejoicing, the 
joy is for a good in proſpect (as we have ſhewn it was) then, certainly, 

Vor, Il. 4D where 
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where they are told that this time of rejoicing is come, the joy muſt til} 
be for a good in proſpect. And yet he ſays, the words refer to bleſſings in 
_ poſſeſſion. Again, the text from St. Matthew Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 

FR great is your reward in heaven, has the fame relation to the former 
part of St. Peter's words [ Refoice inaſmuch as ye are partakers of Chriſt's 

ſufferings} as the text in Revelations has to the latter. Bleſſed are ye (lays 

Jeſus in this goſpel). when men ſhall reviie you and perſecute you, and ſhall 
ſay all manner of evil againſt you falſly for my ſake. Repoice, and be exceeding 

glad, ror great is your reward in heaven, Rejoice! for what & Is it not 
for the perſecutions they ſuffer for his ſake? A preſent bleſſing ſure ; though 
not perhaps to our Author's taſte, The reaſon why they ſhould rejoice, 

follows, for great is your reward in heaven. And yet here, he ſays, the 
words refer to bleſſings in proſpect. In truth, what led him into all this in- 

verted reaſoning, was a pleafant miſtake. The one text ſays—Be glad and 
rejoice, FOR, dri The other, Rejoice and be exceeding glad, ror, ori—Now he 

took the particle, in both places, to ſignify proper, for the ſake ; where» 

as it ſignifies quoniam, quia, and is in proof of ſomething going before. 

So that he read the text—Reporce, for the marriage of the Lamb is come ;— 

As if it had been“ Rejoice for the marriage of the Lamb, waica is 

« come:” And—refoice, for great is your reward in heaven; as if it had 

been,“ Rejoice for your great reward in heaven.” 

But now let us conſider theſe texts in another view, in order to do juſ- 
tice to his delicacy of judgement. I had ſaid that, in the exact w/e of the 
two Greek words, they ſignify ſo and ſo; and applied that obſervation to 
a FACT; Where a perſon was ſaid to have rejoiced, c. In order to diſ- 
prove this criticiſm, he brings three paſſages, in which thoſe Greek words 
are uſed, where Xo FACT is related; but where men are, in a rhetorical 
manner, called upon, and bid to rejoice, Sc. In which latter caſe, the 
uſe of one word for another, is an elegant converſion. Thoſe, in poſſeſ- 
fion of a bleſſing, are bid to rejoice with that exceeding joy, which men 
generally have in the certain expectation of one approaching; and thoſe 
in expectation, with that calm and ſettled joy, which attends full poſſeſ- 

fion. And who but our Examiner could not ſee, that the uſe of words is 
one thing, in an hiſterical aſſertion; and quite another, in a rhetorical in- 
vocation? 
g Having thus ably acquitted himſelf in one criticiſm, he falls upon ane 
ther. What ſhall we do with 51a ?”'——— What indeed! But no ſoone. 
8 ſaid 


_——_ — _ 
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ſaid than done. % (/ays be) is often put for ùrt or òri, poſitive as you 
ce are, that it always refers to a future time.” [Conſid. p. 144.] Now, fo 
far from being pœtive of this, I am poſitive of the contrary, that there is 
not one word of truth in all he ſays. I obſerved indeed, that va idn, in 
the text, refers only to a future time. And this I ſay ſtill, though our Tranſ- 
lators have rendered it, equivocally, to fee, Yet he affirms, that I ſay, 
ce % [ſtanding alone] always refers to a future time.” That I am poſitive 
of it, nay very poſitive, * poſitive as you are,” ſays he. And to ſhame 
me of this evil habit, he proceeds to ſhew, from ſeveral texts, that % is 
often put for Jt: or dri. Thus John xvi. 2. The time cometh rr ( 
&« whoſoever killeth you twill think he doth God ſervice, Again: 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
« With me it is a ſmall thing THaT [va] I ſhould be judged of you. And 
ce nearer to the point yet, 3 John 4. I have no greater joy [ha x8] than 
© THAT I hear, or, than To hear that my children walk in the truth. And 
de why not here, Sir; Abraham rejoiced {7x in] warn he ſaw, or THA 
cc he ſaw, or (which is equivalent) To sEE my Day.” [(Conſid. p. 144.] 
For all this kindneſs, the beſt acknowledgment I can make, is to return 
him back his own criticiſm ; only the Greek words put into Latin. The 
Vulgate has rendered d id; by ut videret, which words I will ſuppoſe the 
Tranſlator to ſay (as without doubt he would) refer only to a future time. 
On which, I will be very learned and critical: “ Poſitive as you are, Sir, 
te that ut always refers to a future time, I will ſhew you that it is ſometimes 


ce put for poſ{quam the paſt, 
V vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit Error! 

6 and ſometimes (which is yet nearer to the point) for quanto IV qui/- 
que optime Grace ſciret, ita eſſe nequiſſimum. And why not here, Sir, 
& Abraham rejoiced [ut videret] WHEN HE ſaw, or THAT he ſaw, or which 
* ts equivalent, TO SEE my day?“ - And now he ſays, there is but one dif- 
feculty that flands in his way. And what is this, I pray you? Why, that 
according to his (Dr, Stebbing's) interpretation, “ the latter part of the 
« ſentence is a repetition of the former. Abraham rejciced to ſee my day, and 
te be ſaw it and was glad; i. e. Abraham rejciced to ſee, and then ſawv and re- 
* joiced. But ſuch kind of repetitions are frequent in the ſacred Dialect ; 
% and, in my humble opinion, it has an elegance here. Abraham rejuiced 
“ to ſet, nai de, x ixapn. HE BOTH SAW AND WAS GLAD.” [Confid. p. 144, 
145.] Before he talked of repetitions in the ſacred Dialect, and pronounced 
upon their qualities, he ſhould have known how to diſtinguiſh between a 
. pleonaſm 
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pleonaſm and a tautology ; the firſt of which, indeed, 1s. often an elegance; 


the latter, always a blemiſh in expreſſion : and, in the number of the latter, 


is this elegant repetition of the Doctor's own making. Where a repetition: 


of the ſame thing is given in different words, it is called a plecnaſm; when 
in the fame words (as in the Doctor's tranſlation of the text in queſtion) it 


is a fautology, which, being without reaſon, has neither grace nor elegance. 


Nay the very pretence it has to common ſenſe ariſes from our being able 


to underſtand the equivocal phraſe, 0 ſee, in my meaning, of, that he might 


ſee. Confine it to the Doctor's, of—Abraham rejciced when he had ſeen my 
day; and he ſaw it and was glad, and the abſurdity becomes apparent, 


For the latter part of the ſentence beginning with. the conjunction com- 


pletive at, it implies a further predication. Yet in his tranſlation there 


is none; though he makes an effort towards it, in dropping the ſenſe of 


xa in the ſound of BoTH. 
P. 399. {CCC}. Dr. Stebbing tells me, “ there is not one word, in the 


« hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to juſtify this threefold diſtinction:“ and 


that I myſelf conress as much. It is true, I confeſs that what is not in the 
Old Teſtament is not to be found there. And had he been as modeſt, he 


would have been content to find a future fate in the New Teſtament only.. 


But where is it, I would aſk, that © I confeſs there is not one word, 
* jn the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to juſtify this three-fold diſtinction?ꝰ 
I was ſo far from any ſuch thought, that I gave a large epitome * of 
Abraham's whole hiſtory, to ſhew that it juſtified this three-fold diſtinction, 
in every part of it. His manner of proving my confeſſion will clearly 


detect the fraud and falſhood of his charge. For, inſtead of doing it from 
my own words, he would argue me into it, from his own inferences, *You- 


« confeſs it (ſays he); For you ſay, that Moſes's hiſtory begins with the 


c ſecond period, and that the firſt was wiſely omitted by the hiſtorian.” 
Let us apply this reaſoning to-a parallel caſe. I will ſuppoſe him. to tell 
me (for, after this, he may tell me any thing) © that I myſelf confeſs there 


is not one word in the Iliad of Homer, to juſtify me in ſaying that there 


« were three periods in. the deſtruction of Troy; the firſt, the robbery of 
Helen; the ſecond, the combats before the Walls; and the third, the 
« ſtorming of the Town by the Greeks; rok that I ſay, that Homer's 


poem begins at the ſecond period; wiſely omitting the firſt: and the 


* From p. 378 to 381, of this volume, 


6c laſt,” 
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&« laſt.” Now will any one conclude, from this reaſoning, that I had made 
any ſuch confeſhon ? 1 


P. 4-0. [ DDD}. This ſhews why Gop might ſay to Hoſea, Go take unto | 


thee a wife of whoredoms, &c. chap. i. ver. 2.—1 hough all actions which 
have no moral import are indifferent ; yet ſome of this kind (which would 
even be indifferent, had they a moral import) may, on the very account 
of their having no moral import, be the object of pleaſure or diſpleaſure, 
Thus, in the adventure between Eliſha and Joaſh, we are told, that the 
Prophet ſaid unto the King, Take bow and arrows; and he took unto 
& him bow and arrows. And he ſaid to the king of Ifracl, Put thine hand 
* upon the bow; and he put his hand upon it; and Eliſha put his hands 
« upon the king's hands. And. he ſaid, Open the window eaſtward ; and 
« he opened it, Then Eliſha ſaid, Shoot ; and he ſhot. And he ſaid, The 
4c arrow of the Lord's deliverance from Syria: for thou ſhalt ſmite the 
&« Syrians in Aphek, till thou have conſumed them. And he ſaid, Take 
& the arrows; and he took them. And he ſaid unto the King of Iſracl, 
„ Smite upon the ground; and he {mote thrice and ſtayed. And the man 
&* of God Twas wrath with bim, and (aid, Thou ſhouldeſt have ſmitten five 
& gr ſix times, then hadſt thou ſmitten Syria, till thou hadſt conſumed 
them, whereas now thou ſhalt ſmite Syria but thrice.” 2 Kings xiii, 
15—18, Here it is not difficult to apprehend, that the Prophet, by God's 
command, directed the King to perform a ſignificative action, whole 
meaning Gop had beforchand explained to his Meſſenger: and, amongſt 
the particulars of it, had told him this, that the Syrians ſhould be ſmitten 
as often as the King ſmote upon the ground, when the Prophet ſhould 
order him (only in general words) 2% fmite it. Hence the Prophet's anger, 
occaſioned by his love to his country, on the King's ſtopping when he had 
ſmote thrice. | 


P. 400. [EEE]. To this Dr. Stebbing anſwers, © I can eaſily underſtand, 
« Sir, how the matter ſtood with Abraham; and that HE was in no danger 
of being miſled, as to the nature of human Sacrifices, who knew the 
« ſecrer of the whole affair; and that it was nothing elſe but Scenery. But 
« how this anſwer will ſerve for his Family, who are to be preſumed to- 
| « have known nothing of this ſcenical repreſentation, is utterly paſt my. 
1 comprehenſion ;—becauſe you have told us from the very firſt, that the 
Þ © information to be conveyed by it was intended for Abraham's soLE vst ;. 
= * and I do not ſce how Abraham could open to his family the ſcenery of 
Y | | : „ 
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« the tranſaction, without explaining the ayſtery. But is not your putting 
ce the Family of Abraham, in poſſeſſion of this conſequence, a very plain 
declaration, that they knew the myſtery of Chriſt's ſacrifice? Now there- 
&« fore, Sir, take your choice, and give up one part of your hypotheſis, or 
the other, as beſt pleaſes you; for to hold both is impoſſible. If you 
& ſay that the family of Abraham were acquainted with the myſtery of 
« Chriſt's ſacrifice ; it will overturn all you have ſaid concerning their ig- 
c norance of a future ſtate : It likewiſe overturns the ſingle reaſon you have 
„given why the explanation (uſual .in all ſuch cafes) to ſhew the import 
of the tranſaction was not added, 412. that it was a point not fit for com- 
e mon knowledze. But if you ſhall chuſe to ſay, that the revelation of this 
« myſtery was for the s0LE information of Abraham, and that his family 
* knew nothing of it, t the objcEtion will lie full againſt you, aner, 8 
[Conſid. p. 166. 

I had ſaid, that the command was for Abraham's ſole uſe; and * 9 
& fore (ſays the Doctor) the Family of Abraham muſt be preſumed to 
« know. nothing of this .ſcenical repreſentation :” Notwithſtanding this, 
1 preſume (he ſays) that they. did know it. Here he takes me in a flagrant 
contradiction. But did he indeed not apprehend that where I ſpoke of its 
being given for Abraham's ſole uſe,.1 was oppoſing it (as the courſe of my 
argument required) not to the fingle family which THEN lived under his 
tents, but to the Jewiſh People, WRHEN the hiſtory of the tranſaction was 
recorded? And now having ſhewn his wrong concluſion from My words, 
let us conſider next the wrong concluſion he draws from nis own.—l do 
not ſee (ſays he) how Abraham could open to his family the ſcenery of the tranſ- 
action without explaining the myſtery? What does he mean by, opening the 
ſcenery of the tranſattion? There are two ſenſes of this ambiguous expreſ- 
ſion ; it may ſignify, either, explaining the moral of the ſcenery ; or ſimply, 
telling his family that the tranſaction was a ſcenical repreſentation. He could 
not uſe the phraſe in the firſt ſenſe, becauſe he makes explaining the myſtery 
a thing different from opening the ſcenery, He muſt mean it then in the 
latter. But could not Abraham tell his Family, that this was a ſcenical re- 
preſentation without explaining the myſtery? 1 do not know what ſhould 


hinder him, unleſs it was the ſudden loſs of ſpeech. If he had the free 


uſe of his tongue, I think, he might, in the tranſports of his Joy, on his 
return home, tell his Wife, That God had ordered him to ſacrifice his 


Son, and that he had carried this Son to mount Moriah, in 1 obedience to the 


divine 


divine Command, where a ram was accepted in his ſtead; but that che 
whole was a mere ſcenical repreſentation, to figure out a myſterious tranſ- 
action which God had ordained to come to paſs in the latter ages of the 
world.” And I ſuppoſe when he had once told his wife, the Family would 
ſoon hear of it. Now could they not underſtand, what was meant by a 
ſtenical repreſentation, as well when he told them it was to prefigure a myſ- 
tery, as if he had told them it was to prefigure the crucifixion of Jeſus ? 
Had I no other way of avoiding his drlemma (for if I eſcape his Contradice 
tion, he has ſet his Dilemma-trap, which, he ſays, it is impoflible I ſhould 
eſcape) had I nothing elſe, I ſay, iris very likely I ſhould have infiſted upon 
this explanation: But there are more fafe ways than one of taking him by 
his Horns. Now therefore (ſays he) take your choice, and give up one 
&« part of your hypotheſis or the other, as beſt pleaſes you; ror To noLD 
© BOTH IS IMPOSSIBLE. If you ſay that the family of Abraham were ac- 
te quainted with the Myſtery, it will overturn all you ſaid concerning their 
cc jgnorance of a Future State But it you ſhall chuſe to ſay that the reve 
&« lation of the Myftery was for the ſole information of Abraham, and that 
ce his Family knew nothing of it, then—the conſtruction in favour of hu— 
© man Sacrifices muſt have been the very ſame as if no ſuch repreſenta- 
te tion, as you ſpeak of, had been intended.” I defire to know where it is 
that I have ſpoken ANY THING of the ignorance of Abraham's Family, concern- 
ing a Future State. But I am afraid, ſomething is wrong here again: and 
that, by Abraham's Family, he means the Iſraelites under Mo/es's policy: for, 
with regard to them, I did indeed ſay that the groſs body of the People 
were ignorant of a Future State. But then I ſuppoſed them equally ignorant 
of the true import of the Command to Abraham. But, if, by Abraham's 
Family, he means, as every man does, who means honeſtly, thoſe few of 
his houſhold, I ſuppoſe them indeed acquainted with the true import of the 
Command ; but then, at the ſame time, not ignorant of a Future State, 
Thus it appears that what our Examiner had pronounced 1Myoss1BLE, was 
all the while very poſſible. And in ſpite of this terrible Dilemma, both 
parts of the hypotheſis are at peace. I can hardly think him ſo-immoral. 
as to have put a deſigned trick upon his Reader: I rather ſuppoſe it to be 
ſome confuſed notion concerning the Popiſh virtue of TRADITION (that 
truſty Guardian of Truth) which led him into all this abſurdity ; and made 
him conclude, that what Abraham's houſhold once knew, the Poſterity of 
Abraham could never forget. Though the WRITTEN Word tells us, that 
when 
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when Moſes was ſent to redeem this Poſterity from bondage, they remem- 
bered fo little of God's Revelations to their Fore-fathers, that they knew 
nothing even of his NATURE, and therefore did, as men commonly do in 
the like caſe, enquire after his NAME. 


P. 404. [FFF]. © To me (ſays the noble writer) it plainly appears, that 
*in the carly times of a// Religions, when nations were yet barbarous and 
„ ſavage, there was ever an aptneſs or tendency towards the dark part of 
« Superſtition, which, amongſt many other horrors, produced that of 
« human Sacrifice, Something of this nature might poſſibly be deduced 
even from Holy Writ.” - To this a note refers in the following words— 
Gen. xxii. 1. and Judg. xi. 30. Theſe places relating to Abraham and 
Jephthah are cited only with reſpect to the notion which theſe primitive war— 
riors may be ſaid to have entertained concerning this horrid enormity, ſo com- 
mon amongſt the inhabitants of the Paleſtine and other neighbouring nations. It 
appears that even the elder of theſe Hebrew princes was under no extreme ſur- 
priſe on this trying revelation. Nor did he think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt 
on this occaſion 3 when at another time he could be ſo importunate for the par- 
don of an inhoſpitable, murderous, impious, and inceſtuous city, Gen. xviii. 
23, &c, CharaQt, vol. iii. p. 124. 

Dr. Stebbing will needs try his ſtrength with the noble Author of the 
Characteriſticg. For, whether I quote for approbation or condemnation, 
it is all one; this active Watchman of the Church militant will let nothing 
eſcape him, that he finds in my ſervice; nor leave any thing unpurified 
that has once paſſed through my hands. To this paſlage of the noble Lord 
he replies, © The cafes widely differ. God did not open preciſely what he 
intended to do with theſe wicked cities; only ſaid, Judgement was 
ce paſſed, But what has this do with Iſaac, who did not ſtand as a finner 
« before God; but as a Sacrifice, acknowledging God's ſovereign domi- 
c nion. For Abraham to intercede here would have inferred a reluctancy 
to do homage, which would have deſtroyed the perfection of his refig- 
ce nation.“ | Hiſt. of Abr. p. 41, 42.) So, Iſaac's innocence and his not 
ſtanding a ſinner before God when he was doomed to death, makes him a 
leſs proper object of Abraham's interceſſion and compaſſion, than a devoted 
City, inhoſpitable, murderous, impious, and inceſtuous. This is our Doctor's 
HUMANITY : and a modeſt petition of the Father of the faithful, like that 
of the Saviour of the world, If it be paſſible, let this cup paſs from me, never- 
theleſs not as 1 will but as thcu wh would have deſtroyed all the perfection of 

his 
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tis reſignation. And this is our Doctor's Divinity! Strange! that this 


Father of Orthodoxy could not ſee, that what might be done by the di- 


vine Antitype himſelf, without deſtreying his perfection of reſignation, might 
likewiſe be done, without that loſs, in behalf of the Type. After fo fine a 
ſpecimen of what great things he is able to do againſt this formidable 
Enemy of Revelation; what pity is it, he was never ſet on work by his 
Superiors, in a more avowed and open manner! 


P. 409. [GGG]. This man, not long fince, wrote againſt the D. . 


under the name of a Society of Free thinkers : by the ſame kind of figure, 


I ſuppoſe, that He in the Goſpel called himſelf Legion, who was only the 
forwardeſt Devil of the Crew, 


P. 410. [HHH]. But I miſtake. Unbelievers, 1 think, are not yet 
quite ſo ſhameleſs. The objection, in form, comes from another quarter. 
It is Dr. Stebbing, who, for the honour of the Chu: ch, makes it for them. 
He will not allow that the words of Jeſus are of any validity to ſupport 
my interpretation of the Command to Abraham, becauſe Unbelievers will 
not admit the inſpiration of the New Teſtament. But what then ? they 
have not yet diſputed with me my interpretation of the Command. No- 
body hath done this but Dr. Stebbing. And I hope the Authority of 
Jeſus will ſtand good againſt him. He was in haſte to do their buſineſs 
for them: and, it muſt be confeſſed, by an argument that does equal credit 
to his logic and his piety. 

Fair reaſoners of all parties will ſee, though Dr. Stebbing will not, that 
the queſtion is not particular, concerning the inſpiraticn of the Old and 
New Teſtament ; but general, of the connexion between them; and thoſe 
will not be ſo unreaſonable to expect I ſhould prove this connexion, ot 
which they aſk a proof, any otherwiſe than by applying each recipro- 
cally to explain and to ſupport the other. If the two Teſtaments be ſhewn 
to do this; while on the other hand, when ſingly conſidered, and without 
each other's mutual affiſtance, they are inexplicable, the connexion between 
them is fairly made out, The objection of Unbelievers ſtands thus. You 
pretend (ſay they) that theſe two Diſpenſations are two conſtituent paris 


of God's great moral economy : If this be true, they muſt needs have a 


ſtrong connex10n and real relation to one another. Shew us this connexion and 
relation: and amuſe us no longer with proving the divinity of this or that 
Vol. III. 4 E Diſpenſation 
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Diſpenſation ſeparately, as if each were independent on the other.” I com- 
ply with their demand: And: now Dr. Stebbing: tells me, 1 take this or 
that Revelation for granted which I ſhould have proved. Whereas in 
truth I take nothing for granted but what Unbelievers are ready to prove 
againſt me, if T did net: namely, that between two Diſpenſations, the 
one pretended: to be preparatory to the other, there muſt needs be a ſtrong 
and near connexion and relation. And if, in the courſe of evincing this 
connexion, I urge ſome circumſtances in the Jewiſh to ſuport the Chriſ- 


tian, and others in. the Chriftian: to ſupport the Jewiſh, this, I ſuppoſe, 


is not taking for granted the truth either of one or the other, but proving 
the divinity of both. | 


P. 415. [III.] Hence we ſee the vanity of Mr: Whiſton's diſtinction, 
whois for retaining Types (neceſſitated thereunto by the expreſs declara- 
tions of Holy Writ) and for rejecting double fenſes. ** Mr, Whiſton (ſays 


ce the author of the Grounds, Fc.) juſtifies: typical arguing from the ritual 
& laws of Moſes, and from paſſages of Hiſtory in the Old Teflament.—Indecd. 
« he pretends 2his laſt to.be guite another thing from the odd (typical) appli- 
cc cation. of prophecies. For (ſays he) the ancient ceremonial inſtitutions- 


« were, as to their principal branches, at leaſt in their own nature, Types- 
& and ſhadows. of future good things—But the caſe of the ancient prophe- 


ce cies to be alledged from. the old Scriptures for the confirmation of Chriſtia- 


ce nity is quite of another nature, and of a more nice and exaft conſideration.” 


p. 227, 228. It appears, indeed, they are of a more nice and exatt conſide- 
ration, even from Mr. Whiſton's ſo much miſtaking them, as to ſuppoſo 
they are of a nature quite different from Types. But inſtead of telling us 
honeſtly that he knew not what to- make of them, he plays the courtier 
and diſmiſſes them, for a more nice and exact conſideration. 

P. 417. [KKK]. The Biſhop of London, in his Diſcourſes on the Uſe 
and Intent of Propheſy, ſeemed to have but a ſlender idea of this uſe when 
he wrote as follows—** There was no occaſion (ſays He) to lay in fo long 
*- beforehand the evidence of prophecy, to convince men of things that 
were to happen in their own times: and it gives us a low idea of the admi- 
« niſtration of Providence in ſending Prophets one after another in every 
« age from Adam to Chriſt, to imagine that all this apparatus was for 
their ſakes who lived ix oR AFTER the times of Chriſt.” p. 37. But 
ſuch is the way of theſe Writers who have a favourite doctrine to inforce. 

The 
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The truth of that doctrine (if it happen to be a truth) is ſupported at the 


expence of all others. Thus his Lordſhip, ſetting himſelf to prove that 


Prophecy was given principally to ſupport the Faith and Religion of the World, 
thought he could not ſufficiently ſecure his point without weakening and 
diſcrediting another of, at leaſt, equal importance, —T oat it was given to 
afford tefltmony to the miſſion of Jeſus. 

P. 421. [LLLIJ. This account of Types and ſecondary ſenſes, which 
ſuppoſes they were intended to conceal the doctrines delivered under them, 
is ſo very natural, and, as weuld ſeem, reaſonable, that Dr. Stebbing 
himſelf ſubſcribes to it. And hence occaſion has been taken by a moſt 
acute and able Writer to expoſe his prevarication, in maintaining that the 
Jews had the revealed Doctrine of a Future State: For the Doctor not 
only confeſſes that the Doctrine was revealed under Types, but that Doc- 
trines, thus conveyed, were purpoſely ſecreted from the knowledge of 
the ancient Jews, See the Argument of the Divine Legation farrly lated, p. 
125. And the free and candid Examination of Biſhop Sherlock's Sermons, &c. 
:chap. ii. where the controverſy on this point is fairly determined, as far as 
truth and reaſon can determine any thing. 


P. 435. [MMM]. Hear what a very judicious Critic obſerves of the 
line in queſtion. The comment of Strvivs on this line is remarkable. 
« Hunc verſum notant Critici, quaſi ſuperflue et inutiliter additum, nec 
s convenientem gravitati ejus, namque e/t magis neotericuss Mr. AD DISON 


e conceived of it in the ſame manner when he ſaid, this was the only witty 


« line in the /AEneis; meaning ſuch a line as Ovid would have written. 
« We ſee they eſteemed it a wanton play of fancy, unbecoming the dig- 
„ nity of the Writer's work, and the gravity of his character. They 
« took it, in ſhort, for a mere modern flouriſh, totally different from the 
«© pure unaffected manner of genuine antiquity. And thus far they un- 
te queſtionably judged right. Their defect was in not ſeeing that the «/e 
« of it, as here employed by the Poet, was an exception to the general 
« rule, But to have ſeen this was not, perhaps, to be expected even 
« from theſe Critics. However from this want of penetration aroſe a 


difficulty in determining whether to read acta or fata nepotum. And 


&« as we now underſtand that Servus and his Critics were utter ſtrangers 
« to Virgil's noble idea, it is no wonder they could not reſolve it. But 
< the latter is the Poet's own word. He conſidered this ſhield of celeſtial 
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« make as a kind of Palladium, like the AxciLE which fell from Hea- 
© yen, and uſed to be carried in proceſſion on the ſhoulders of the. Salit, 
« Ovid de ſcutis (ſays Lactantius) jam vetuſſate putridis dicam ? Que cum 
% portant, Dos 1P50S- SE GESTARE HUMERIS suis arbitrantur. | Div. Inſt. 
« lib. i. c. 21.] Virgil, in a fine flight of imagination, alludes to this 
&« venerable ceremony, comparing, as it were, the ſhield of his hero to the. 
« ſacred ANCILE ; and, in conformity to the practice in that ſacred pro- 
« ceſſion, repreſents his hero in the prieſtly office of religion, 


* Attcllens huMuE RO famamgque et FATA Nepotum. 


This idea then, of the facred ſhield, the guard and glory of Rome, and 
on which, in this advanced ſituation, depended the fame and fortune of 
his country, the Poet with extreme elegance and ſublimity transfers to 
the ſhield which guarded their great Progenitor, while he was laying 
« the firſt foundations of the Roman Empire.” Mr. HRD Notes on the 
Epiſtle to Auguſtus, p. 68, 69, 3d ed. 


P. 441. [NNN]. The Reader ſees however, by this, that he at length 
takes ALLEGORIES and SECONDARY SENSES not t0 be the ſame: In which, I 
muſt crave leave to tell him, he is miſtaken ; Religious allegories (the only 
allegories in queſtion) being no other than a ſpecies of ſecondary ſenſes. This 
may be news to our Critic, though he has written and printed ſo muctr 
about ALLEGORIES, that is, about ſecondary ſenſes; as Monfieur Jordan 
was ſurprized to find he had talked proſe all his hfte-time, without know- 
Ing it. i", 

P. 442. [OOO]. Dr. Stebbing, of this s0me (by one of his arts of con- 
troverſy) has made att. And charges me * with giving this as the 
character of d:uble prophecies in general, that without Miracles in their con- 
formation they could hardly have the ſenſe contended for well aſcertained. 
On the contrary, he aſſures his reader that no Prophecy can have its ſenſe. 
ſupported by Miracles.—That part which relates to the Morality of the 
Doctor's conduct in this matter, I ſhall leave to himſelf : with his Logic I 
have ſomerhing more to ſay. The Miracles, which the Reader plainly 
ſees I meant, were thoſe worked by Jeſus; and the Prophefies, ſome of 
thoſe which Jeſus quoted, as relating to himſelf, But the Doctor tells us, 


* See Hiſt, of Abr. p. 61, 62, 63, &c. 
«© That 
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« That Miracles are not to be taken for granted in our diſputes with Unbe- 
„ lievers.” In ſome of our diſputes with Unbelievers they are not to be 
taken for granted; in ſome they are. When the diſpute is, whether the 
truth of Jeſus' Myon appear from Miracles, it would be abſurd to take 
Miracles for granted: but when the diſpute is, whether the truth of his 
Ale/Jiah-chara&ter appear from Propheſies, there is no abſurdity in taking 
his Miracles for granted; becauſe an unbeliever may deny his Mecfiah-cha- 
radter, which ariſes from Prophefies, and yet acknowledge this ien 
which is proved by Miracles; but he cannot deny the trutof his Milſion, 
which is proved by Miracles, and yet acknowledge his Miracles. But 
more than this An Unbeliever not only may allow us to ſuppoſe the 
truth of Miracles when the queſtion is about the proof of the Miah cha- 
rafter from Propheſies; but the Unbeliever, with whom 1 had here to 
do, Mr. Collins, does actually allow us, in our diſpute with him, to 
ſuppoſe the truth of Miracles: For thus he argues, “ Jeſus, you ſay, has 
proved his Miſſion by Miracles. In good time. But he had another Cha- 
rafter to ſupport, that of a promiſed Meſſiah, for which he appeals to 
the Propheſies : Now, 1ſt, theſe Propheſies relate not to him, but to ano- 
ther. And 2dly, Miracles never can make that relate to him which re- 
late to another.” In anſwer to this, I propoſed to ſhew, that the firſt pro- 
poſition. was abſolutely falſe, and that the ſecond very much wanted to be 
qualified, In the courſe of this diſpute, I had occaſion to urge the evi- 
dence of Miracles; and Mr. Collins, while denying the AMfrab-charatler, 
had permitted me to ſuppoſe their truth. Unluckily, the Doctor, who 
ſaw nothing of all this, takes what Logicians call the point afſumed, and the 
point to be proved, for one and the ſame thing. hat Jeſus was a divine 
Meſſenger, and worked Miracles is the point af/umed by me; and Mr. Col- 
lins, over-confident of his cauſe, permitted me to atlume it. "I hat Jets 
was the Me/iah foretold, is the point 7 be proved; and I did not ext 
that any other than a follower of Mr. Collins would deny I had proved 
it. But I will be fair even with ſo unfair an Adverſary as Dr. Stebbing, 
and urge his cauſe with an advantage with which I will ſuppoſe he would 
have urged -it himſelf had he known how. It may be queſtioned whether 
it be ſtrictly logical to employ this topic (which Mr. Collins allows us to 
aſſume) of Jeſus's divine miſſion in order to prove his Meſſialſkip ? Now 
all that can be here objected is, that we Hume one Character, in order 
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to prove another, in the ſame divine Perſon, And what is there illogical 
in this? Who ever objected to the force of that reaſoning againſt Lord 
Bolingbroke, which, from the Attributes of God's power and wiſdom 
which his Lordſhip allowed the Author of the View of his Philoſophy 
to aſſume, inferred and proved God's juſtice and goodneſs, which his Lord- 
ſhip denicd ? 

But to ſatisfy, not the Doctor, but any more creaſonable man, I will 
ſuppoſe, it may be aſked, „ Of what uſe are Prophecies thus cir- 
cumſtanced, that is to ſay, ſuch as require the evidence of Miracles to 
aſcertain their ſenſe?” I reply, of very important uſe.; as they open and 
reveal more clearly the mutual dependency and connexion of the two 
Diſpenſations on one another, in many particulars which would otherwiſe 
have eſcaped our.notice:: And, by this means, ſtrengthen ſeveral additio- 
nal proofs of the Meſſialſbip of Jeſus, on which the 'Goſpe? doctrine of 
Redemption depends. But was there no more in it than this, The reſcuing 


ſome prophecies quoted in the New Teſtament as relating to Jeſus, out of 
the hands of Unbelievers, who have taken an -occafion, from their gene- 


rality or obſcurity, to perſuade the people that they relate entirely to ane- 
ther matter.; this, I ſay, would be no leſs than clearing the truth of the 


Meſſrahſbip from inextricable dithculties.— I will now take a final leave 
of this Anſwerer by profeſſion,;, an Anſwerer of ſuch eminence, that he 


may indeed be.called, 
Knight of | the Shire who repreſents them all. 


But as he diſplays at parting all the effrontery of his miſerable trade, I 
will juſt ſtop to new burniſh his complexion, 

I had called my Argument a Demonſtration, which -one would think 
no cne who could diſtinguiſh Morals from Phyſics could miſtake, or would 
venture to miſrepreſent, Yet hear Doctor Stebbing's laſt words, —*© That 
„» Moſes was the Legiſlator of the Jews, and that the Jews were ignorant 
« of a Future State; theſe facts muſt be known by hiſtory, which ſpoils 


you for a Demonſtrator at once: For hiſtorical evidence goes no further 


« than probability; and if this muſt concur to make up the evidence, it 
cannot be a Demonſtration: For Demonſtration cannot ſtand upon pro- 
* bability. The evidence may be good and ſufficient, but Demonſtration 
e 1t cannot be; which is always founded upon ſelf-evident truths, and is car- 
* ried on by a chain or ſeries of the moſt ſimple ideas hanging upon each other 
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« by a neceſſary connexion,” Letter to the Dean of Briſtol, p. 9, 10. And 
was it for this, that this wonderful man hath written half a ſcore Pamphlets 
againſt the Divine Legation, that he could not find in it the ſame fort of 
Demonſtration which he hath been told may be ſeen in Euclid ? 


P. 452. (PPP}. Nothing can be more ſimple than the principle here 
inforced, or more agreeable to the rules of juſt interpretation, than to ſup- 
poſe, that the Language of the Law, in the terms ALTAR, SACRIFICE, &c, 
is employed to convey theſe prophetic intimations of the Goſpel. The 
ancient fathers of the Church very improvidently continued the uſe of 
theſe terms, when ſpeaking of the Chriſtian Rites : For though they uſed 
them, and profeſſed to uſe them metaphorically, yet it gave countenance 
to ſtrange extravagance of Scripture-interpretation amongſt the Romaniſts, 
The ingenious Author of the Principes de la foi Chretienne, Tom. i. p. 273. 
brings this prophecy of Malachi for a proof of the divine inſtitution of 
the Sacrifice of the Maſs. 


P. 460. [ON,] It is wonderful to conſider how little the Writers, on 
either fide the queſtion, have underſtood of the /ogical propriety and moral 
fiineſs of Types, and ſecondary ſenſes of Prophecy. 

Dr. Middleton and Dr. Sykes, who agreed with Mr, Collins in laughing 
at theſe modes of information, agreed with him likewiſc, in laying down 
ſuch principles and inculcating ſuch ideas of the Moſaic Religion, as moſt 
effectually tended to evince this logical propriety and moral fitneſs. 

On the other hand, Biſhop Sherlock, Dr, Stebbing, and other advo- 
cates for Types and ſecondary ſenſes of Prophecy, lay down ſuch princi- 
ples, and inculcate ſuch ideas of the Moſaic Religion, as would totally 
ſuperſede the uſe of theſe modes of finformatlon, and conſequently &cſtroy 
both their logical propriety and moral fitnsſs. See the Free and candid 
Examination of Biſhop Sherlack's Principles, &c. chap. ii. 


P. 467. [RRRI. M. BoviLLER, the ingenious Author of the Court: 
Examen de la Theſe de Mr. L' Abbe de Praves et Obſervations ſur ſin Apo- 
logie, having charged de Prades with taking his idea of the Moſaic ceconomy: 
from this Work, without owning it, goes on, in his own way, to ſhew 
that the ARGUMENT of the Divine Legation, as delivered in theſe two Vo- 
lumes, is CONCLUSIVE,—*© La Loi Moſaique, confiderce comme fondes - 
ment d'un eſtabliſſement national et temporel, n'avoit que des promeſſes et 
des menaces, ne propoſoit que des peines des recompenſes temporelles: 

aulieu 
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aulieu qu'a conſiderer les grandes vues de cet elabliſſenent, par rapport à J. 
Egliſe mime, la Loi Etoit une eſpece de tableau emblematique, qui ſous 
I'enveloppe des objets charnals figuroit les ſpirituels; enſorte que, en raiſon- 
nant ſelon les principes d'une juſte analogie, la foi des [/ratlites &clairss 
et pieux, trouvoit dans les promeſſes de la Loi, ui portotent uniquement 
fur les biens preſens, un nouveau garand de la certitude des biens avenir. 
Mais comme on doit bien ſe ſouvenir, que dans cette Nation, les Fideles 
ne faiſoient QUE LE PETIT NOMBRE, [argument de WARBURTON, 7ire du 
filence de la Loi ſur une Oeconomie avenir, en faveur de la divinite de cette Loi 
meme, conſerve toute ſa force; car il demeure toujours vrai qu'il n'a pas fallu 
moins que la vertu des MIRACLES et l'efficace d'une impreſſion ſurnaturelle, 
pour faire ployer /e groſs de la Nation, c'eſt a-dire les Juifs charnels, qui 
ne p*n<troient point ces vues Myſterieuſes, ſous le joug peſant de la Diſ- 
| penſation Moſaique.“ (p. 94, 95.] And again, © Ce double Carattere de 
la Diſpenſation Moſaique met ſa divinite hors d'atteinte a tous les traits 
les plus envenimes du Deiſme qui Vattaque par deux batteries oppoſées. 
Quoi? diſent nos Libertins, une Religioa qui promet uniquement les biens 
de la Terre, peut. elle ctre digne de Dieu! Et lorſque, pour leur repondre, 
ayant recours au ſens myſtique, on dit que les promeſſes Legales qui, 
priſes à la lettre, n'offrent qu'un bonheur temporel, doivent $'entendre ſpi- ; 
rituellement; ces Meſſieurs ſe retournent auſh-tot avec une merveilleuſe B 
adreſſe pour vous demander comment un Oracle, qui trompe les hommes, 3 
et qui n'a point d'accompliſſement dans le ſens le plus clair, le plus pro- A 
pre, ct le plus litteral de ce qu'il promet, peut ètre regarde comme un 
Oracle divin ? Queſtion, qui dans Phypotheſe commune, me paroit plus 
difficile a reſoudre d'une fagon ſatisfaiſante. Mais Iune et l'autre objection 
tombe, des qu'on enviſage Vancienne ceconomie telle qu'elle eſt ; c'eſt- A- 
dire, tout a la fois comme Alliance nationale et comme ceconomie reli- 
gieuſe. En qualité d'Alliance nationale, ſes promeſſes ſont toutes Char- 
nelles, et Saccompliſſent a la terre a Vegard des Juifs, Mais en qualité 
d' œconomie religieuſe, eſſcntiellement lite au plan de PEvangile, elle eſt pour 
les Fideles, la figure et le gage des biens ſpirituels. Doublement digne du 
Dicu de verite, et par Paccompliſſement litteral de ſes promeſſes, et par leur 
uſage typique, la reunion de ces deux rapports y annonce Vouvrage de fon 
infinie ſageſſe. |{ Addition q I Article IV. p, 104] DS 
Thus far this ingenious Writer. But naw a difficulty will occur. He 
owns the Author of the Divine Legation hath made out his point, that the 
Law 
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Law of Moſes is from God : He contends that the Author's ſyſtem 1s 
the only one that can ſupport this Revelation againſt the objections of 
Deiſts and Libertines : Yet when he has done this, he has thought fit to 
call this very ſyſtem, a Paradox; though it goes upon his own principle, 
That the Moſaic Diſpenſation had a double character; that it was a national 
Alliance, and was at the ſame time eſſentially united to the Goſpel plan; that 
this double Character though not apprebended by the body of the Jewiſh People, 
yet. was well underiood by thoſe peculiarly favoured of Ged, their Prophets, and 
Leaders. This cenſure, if it be intended for one, I ſay, appears to me a 
little myſterious, However, the learned Writer's words are theſe— 
& Quand Mr. de Prades a dit que Vaxconomie Moſaique n'ëtoit fondée 
que ſur les peines et les recompenſes temporelles, et qu'il a ſoutenu que 
cela meme fournit une bonne preuve de la divinite de cette exconomie, il 
n'a fait autre choſe que ſuivre la trace du ſavant Harburton, qui avanca ce 
PARADOXE, il y a deja quelques anncees, dans fon fameux Ouvrage de Ja 
Divine Legation de Moiſe, et employa tour a tour pour le defendre, le rai- 
ſonnement et l'erudition. Notre Bachclier, auſſibien que M. Hoke, qu'il 
cite pour ſon garand, auroieat bien du faire honneur a I'illuſtre Docteur 
Anglois, d'une penſce que perſonne ne doutera qu'ils n'ayent puiſee chez 
lui.“ [p. 88.] Now, I have ſo good opinion of this learned Writer's can- 
dour as to believe that either he uſed the word paradox in an indifferent 
ſenſe, or that he was miſled in his Judgment of the Divine Legation by 
Mr. de Prades and Mr. Hooke : Who although they borrowed what they 
have delivered concerning the nature of the Moſaic ceconomy from that 
book, which they did not think fit to confeſs, yet it 1s as certain that what 
they borrowed they either did not underſtand, or at leaſt have miſrepre— 
ſented. The learned Sorboniſt has ſince publiſhed his courſe of Theology, 
intituled Religionis naturalis et revelatæ Principia. In which, though he 
has conſulted his eaſe and perhaps his reputation, in tranſcribing the rea- 
ſonings of the Divine Legation on various points of Theology, and generally 
without reference to the Book or the Author ; yet his affairs with his Body 
have taught him caution, and obliged him to declare againſt the Propos1- 
T10N, in ſupport of which, thoſe reaſonings were employed by their o11- 
ginal Author, For when he comes to the queſtion concerning the ſanclio!: 
of the Jewiſh Law, he introduces it in the following manner—Quezſtio- 
nem inchoamus difficilem, in qua explicanda adhibenda eſt ſumma verbo- 
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rum proprietas, ne Pelagianis ex una parte non ſatis fœdus Moſaicum & 
Evangelicum diſcriminantibus, aut contrariis RECENTIORUM QUORUMDAM 
erroribus favere videamur. And fo, fortifics himſelf with Suarez. and St, 
Thomas. The conſequence of which is, that the two large Chapters in 
his ſecond Volume (the firſt, To prove that a future ſtate was. always a 
popular Doctrine amongſt the Jews; and the ſecond, That temporal re— 
wards and puniſhments were really and equally diſtributed amongſt them 
under the Theocracy) juſt ſerve to confute one another: Or more pro- 
perly, the ſecond Chapter, by aid of the Arguments taken from e Di- 
vine Legation, effectually overturns all that he has advanced in the firſt, —See 
M. Hooke's ſecond volume of his Courſe, intituled, Religionis naturalis et 
revelate Principia, from p. 208 to 236, For the reſt, this juſtice is due to- 
the learned and ingenious Writer, that theſe Principles of natural and re- 
vealed Religion compoſe the beſt reaſoned Work in defence of Revelation 
which we have yet ſeen come from that quarter. 
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INTRO DU CTIO NI. 


RUTH, the great Object of all honeſt as well as rational 
Inquiries, had been long ſought for in vain. When, the 
Search now become deſperate, after the fruitleſs toil of the beſt 
qualified Sages, and of the moſt improved times, She ſuddenly ap- 
peared in PERSON to put theſe benighted Wanderers in their Way. 
I AM THE TRUTH, ſays the Saviour of the World. This was his 
Mcral Nature ; of more concern for us to know, than his Phyſical ; 
and, on that account, explained more at large in his eternal 
Goſpel. 

This laſt book, therefore, being an attempt to explain the true 
NATURE AND GENIUS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; I ſhall, 

1. Firſt of all, previouſly examine thoſe ſceptical Objections, 
which, in the long abſence of Truth, the World had begun to 
entertain of her very Being and exiſtence ; or at leaſt, of our capa- 
city to diſcover, and get hold of her. And theſe being removed, 

2. I ſhail, in the ſecond place, lay down, under what laws, 
and with what diſpoſition of mind, I have ventured to uſe the aids 
of REASON to explain the TRUTHS OF REVELATION, | 

3. And, laſtly, I ſhall attempt to remove the Prejudices Ha 
may ariſe againſt any new diſcoveries in ſupport of REvELaTION, 
which the method here employed to analyze that capital 174th of all; 
THE FA1ITH,. may poſhbly enable us to make. 


* See Scrmon, concerning The Nature and Condition of Truth, 
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That ancient Remedy againſt Error, a Pyrrhonian, or, if you 
like it better, an Academic SCEPTICISM, only added one more dif. 
order to the human Mind; but being the laſt of it's miſbegotten 
iſſue, it became, as is uſual, the favorite of its Parent. 

Our blefled MasTER himſelf was the firſt to encounter its at- 
tacks, and the infolence of that School has kept the Church in 
breath ever fince. 

When Jeſus was carried before Pilate as a Criminal of State, for 
calling himſelf King of the Fetus, he tried to ſhorten the intended 
proceſs by pleading that b/s Kingdom was not of this World, But 
Pilate, alarmed at the names of King and Kingdom, aſked, art thou 
a King then ? The other rephed, Tor this cauſe came I into the 
World, that I ſhould bear Witneſs unto the Tnxurh. Pilate ſaith 
unto him, WHAT is TRUTH? And when he had ſaid this, he went 
out again*, For when he found that the Kingdom claimed by the 
ſuppoſed Criminal, was a Kingdom merely Spiritual, or, in the 
Roman Governor's conceit, a Kingdom only in idea, he conſidered 
the Claim as no proper ſubject of the civil tribunal. So far he 
aged well, and ſuitably to his public Character. But when he diſ- 
covered his indifterence to, or rather contempt of, TruTH, when 
oftered to be laid before him as a private Man, by one who, he knew, 
had the repute of exerciſing every ſuperior Power proper to enforce 
it, he appears, to me, in a light much leſs excuſable. 

The neghgent air of his inſulting queſtion will hardly admit of 
an Apology. — © You tell me (ſays he) of TRUTH, a word in the 
mouth of every Leader and Follower of a Ser; who all agree 
(though in nothing elſe) to give that name to their own Opi- 
* nions: While TruTH, if, indeed, we allow of its Exiſtence, 
*« ſtill wanders at large, and in diſguiſe. Nor does the Detection 
** ſeem worth the Pains of the Search, ſince thoſe things which 


* John chap, xviii, ver, 38. 
“ Nature 
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„ Nature intended for general uſe ſhe made plain and obvious, and 
« within the reach of all men.“ 

Sentiments like theſe beſpoke the Ruler of an Aſiatic Province, 
who had heard fo much of Turn in the Schools of Philoſophy; 
and had heard of it to ſo little purpoſe. 'I his corrupt Governor, 
therefore, finding a Jewiſh Sage talk of bearing Witneſs to the Truth, 
(the affected Office of the Grecian Sophiſts), made him conclude 
that Jeſus was one of their mimic Followers. For it was now 
become faſhionable amongſt the learned Rabbins to juliſt them- 
ſelves into one or other of thoſe celebrated Schools. "Thus the 
famous Philo was an outrageous PLAToNIsT : And Jeſus calling 
himſelf a KixG, together with the known Purity and Severity of 


| his Morals, probably made Pilate contider him as one of the SToicAL 


wiſe men, who alone was free, and happy, and a King. 


Liber, honoratus, pulcher, REx denique Regum.” 


Now, as on the one hand, the Character of the Greck Philoſo— 
phy, which was of an abſtract nature, and ſequeſtered from civil 
buſineſs, made Pilate conclude, that theſe Claims of Jeſus had 
nothing in them dangerous or alarming ; ſo, on the other hand, its 
endleſs diſputes and quarrels about TzuTH, and which of the Sccts 


had her in keeping, made Men of the World, and eſpecially thoſe 


in public Stations, whoſe practice declined the teſt of any moral 
Syſtem whatſoever, willing to be perſuaded, and ready to conclude, 
that this boaſted TrxuTH, which pretended to be the ſole DireArets 
of human conduct, was indeed no better than a ſhifting aud fantaſtic 
Viſion. 

This, I preſume, was the light in which Pilate conſidered the 
SAviouR of THE WorLD. Had he ſuſpected Jesus of being, the 
Founder of a public and a popular Religion, which aimed to be 
erected on the ruins of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip, the jcalouſies of the 
Roman Court, ſince the loſs of public liberty, had, doubtleſs, 
made this ſervile Miniſter of Power very attentive, and cen ofli-. 
cious, to ſuppreſs it in its birth. 


But 
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But if the ill uſage of TruTH by the Philoſophers could ſo diſ- 


guſt the Politician of old, as to indiſpoſe him to an acquaintance 
of this importance, what muſt we think will be her reception 
amongſt modern Stateſmen, whoſe views are neither more pure 
nor more generous; and whoſe penetration, perhaps, does not go 
much beyond the buſy Men of Antiquity ; when they ſee her ſo 
freely handled by thoſe, amongit us, who call -themſelves her 
Miniſters, and profeſs to conſecrate her to the Service of Religion ? 
Amongſt ſuch, I mean of the active no leſs than of the idle part 
of the faſhionable World, Pilate's ſcornful queſtion is become pro- 
verbial, when they would inſinuate, that TRUT AH, like Virtue, is 
nothing but a ame. | 

What is this TRuTH, ſay they, of which the world has heard 
ſo much, and has received ſo little ſatis faction? But above all, 
what is that GospEL TRUTH, the pretended Guide of life, which 
its Miniſters are wont ſo much to diſcredit in their very attempts 
to recommend? For while ebjeftions to Religion lie level to the 
capacities of the Vulgar, the ſolut jon of them requires the utmoſt 
ſtretch of parts and learning in the Teacher to excogitate, and equal 
application and attention in the Learner to comprehend. From 
which (ſay they) we are naturally led to conclude, that the 6% 
pel docirines are no Truths, or at leaſt, Truths of no general con- 
cern ; ſince they are neither uniformly held by thoſe who are em- 
ployed to teach them, nor ſubject to the examination of ſuch as are 
enjoined to receive them, | 

Something like this, I apprehend, may be the way of thinking, 
and talking too, amongſt thoſe who have more decently diſcarded 
all care and concern about the Things of Religion. 

And as our acquired paſſions and appetites have concurred with 
the conſtitutional weakneſs of our nature to form theſe concluſions 
againſt TRUTH, and eſpecially againft that beſt part of it, RELI- 
Glous TRUTH, Charity ſeems to call upon us to detect and lay open 
the general cauſes which have given birth to Men's prejudices againſt 
ik, 
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I. Aud firſt, with regard to TRUTH in general; —of the various 
hindrances to its ditcovery of Men's backwardneſs to acquieſce in it, 
when luckily found. 

The firſt and ſureſt Means of acquiring - the good we ſcek, is our 
love and affection for the object. This quickens our induſtry, and 
ſharpens our attention. On this account the Love oF TRUTH hath 
always been recommended by the Maſters of Witdom as the beſt 
means of ſucceeding in the purſuit of it. Hardly any one ſuſpects 
that he wants this Love: yet there are few whom their confidence 
does not deceive, We miſtake the love of our Opinions for the love 
of Truth ; becauſe we ſuppoſe our own Opinions, true: Yet, for 
the moſt part, we received them upon truſt; and conſequently, 
they are much more likely to be falſe : So that our affections being 
now miſplaced, they are a greater hindrance in the purſuit of TRUru, 
than if we had no affections at all concerning it. 

How then ſhall we know when we have this love? for till it is 
neceſſary we ſhould have it, if we would ſearch after T'xuTH to 
any good purpoſe. . It is difficult to deſcribe what every man muſt 
feel for himſelf ; and yet it is as dangerous to truſt our own feelings, 
when the Object is ſo cafily miſtaken. However, when we ſet out 
in purſuit of TRUTH as of. a Stranger; and not in Search of Ar- 
guments to ſupport our Acquaintance with preconceived Opinions: 
When we poſſeſs ourſelves in a perfect indifference for every thing 
but known end well-atteſted TrxuTH; regardleſs of the place from 
whence it comes, or of that to which it ſeems to be going: When 
the Mind, I ſay, is in this State, no one, I think, can fairly ſuſpe& 


the reality of its attachment. . 


1. But our APPETITES rarely ſuffer us to obſerve this tric and 
rigid conduct. We ſeek the gratification of our humour even in 
the Laws which ſhould correct it. Hence ſo many various SYsTEMs 


or MorALiTy to. ſuit every man's bent of Mind and frame of Con- 


ſtitution. The Indolent, the Active, the Sanguine, the Flegmatic, 


and the Saturnine, have all their correſpondent Theories. And 
from thenceforth, the concern of each is not the rial, but the 


Vor, III. LS BT ſupport 
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ſupport of his Opinions; which can be no otherwiſe provided for- 
than by keeping the arguments in favour of them always in view, 
and by contriving to have thoſe of a leſs benign aſpe& overlooked 
or forgotten. 

2. PREJuDICEs miſlead the Enquirer no lefs than his paſſions. 
He venerates the notions he received from his Forefathers : He reſts: 
in them ow the authority of thoſe whoſe judgement he eſteems ; or, 
at leaſt, wiſhes well to them for the ſake of the honours or pro- 
fits he ſees attached to the profeſſion of them. Nay, he can per- 
fuade himſelf to patronize what he hath once ehoſen, for reafons- 
with which TxuTH has no manner of concern. He likes them 
becauſe they are old; becauſe they are new; for being plain and 
fimple ; for being fublime and myſterious ;, for being followed by the 
Few; for being followed by the Many: in a word, on a thouſand: 
other accounts ftill more remote from the concluſions of common 
ſenſe. | 

But then, bad as this is, ſince it is, at the ſame time, apparent, 
that the impediments in purſuit of TxUTH are not eſſenzzal, but only 
accidental to the Inquiry, we may well account for our miſtakes in 
{ſetting out; for the ſlowneſs of our progreſs ; and the rubs and 
oppoſitions we meet in our paſſage, without having recourſe to any 
ſceptical concluſions in favour of the incomprehenſible nature of 
TRUTH, or the inacceſſible ſituation in which the Author of all 
things hath been pleaſed to place her. For, is it any reaſon, that 
becauſe ſome Truths are ſo deep that our haſte and impatience will 
not allow us time to ſound them; others ſo diſguiſed that our 
diſſipation will not enable us to unmaſk their pretences ; and others 
again, ſo unfriendly to our prejudices as to indiſpoſe us to examine 
them : That, becauſe ſome errors wear fo plauſible a face as to look 
like TRUTH ; others, fo commodious an appearance as to be readily 
received for Txurn; and others again, ſo faſhionable as to claim 
all the privileges due to TRurEH; is, I ſay, all, or any thing of this, 
a reaſon for ſober men to conclude, that either there is no difference 
between Truth and Falſehood; or that the difference is ſo infenſible 

e that 


- 
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that it will not ſerve us for a d//infion? Our Senſes, in many 
caſes; our Reaſon, in more; and our very Hearts in almoſt all, 
will tell us the contrary, 


II. Secondly, with regard to RRLIOOIous Txurh. 1. Miſtaken 
conſtancy, or more tenacious ZEAL, make ſome men prejudiced iu 
favour of % allowed Opinions: And the obliquer affections of ava- 
Tice or ambition make others declare for ſuch as are eftablihed. 
Oyyos1T1oN likewiſe will too much diſpoſe Both, to ſupport what 
they may even ſuſpeC to be falſe, and to ſecrete what they know 
to be true. This draws them ſtill further from the road of TRuru; 
while all they ſeek is to be at diſtance from one another's Parties 
and Opinions. 

2. Inveterate errors, long ſince ſanified by Time and Authori— 
ty, concerning the nature and end of SCRIPTURE, are another oc- 
:caſion of the diſgraces to which Revelation is become ſubject. 

Gop's WRITTEN WORD is ſo commonly and ſo juſtly honoured 
with the name of THE TRUTH ; and holy Writ in general fo fre- 
quently recommended for its virtue in /ead;ng us into all Truth, that 
ſimple, well-meaning men have been apt to regard it as a Treaſury 
of Science; and to apply to it for all the principles of human 
knowledge. How wretchedly, for inſtance, hath the Moſaic ac- 
count of the Creation been diſhonoured, by the wild and fanciful 
Expoſitions of men beſotted by this or that Sect of heathen Pn11.0- 
$oPHY, or of Chriſtian MysTicism.! Platoniſts, Materialiſts, Car— 
teſians, Chimiſts, Cabaliſts, and all the impure Fry of Phyſical, 
Philological, and Spiritual Enthuſiaſts, have found each his own 
whimſies realiſed in the firſt and ſecond chapters of the Book of 
Geneſis. 

Again, how impioufly have the Jewrsn Law and the Gospzt. 
or Jesus been abuſed by Slaves and Sycophants, to find, in one, 
the DIVINE RIGHT of KinGs; and, in the other, the SUPREME 
DOMINION OF THE CHURCH. 

But amidſt all this folly and miſchief, ariſing from a perverſion 
of the BiBLE, to ſupport human Syſtems of at and Politics, 
4 G2 | had 
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had men only reflected, that though the Bible tells us, it was 
ewritten is make men wiſe—it addeth--unto ſalvation *, they would 
have ſought for the Principles of natural and civil knowledge 
amongſt their proper Profeflors ; and have ſtudied Scripture only 
to inveſtigate that WisDoM which is from above, and is firſt PURE, 
then PEACEABLE T. A wr/aom which, at the ſame time that it 
rectifies the underſtanding, purifies the heart; and ſo removes all 
ground of contention raiſed by a perplexed head or a heated 
temper. | | 

The firſt Propagators of our holy FAT, under the immediate 
Commiſſion of their Maſter, were, in this, as in all other parts of 
their conduct, truly admirable. What they chiefly propoſed to the 
People at large, was the BELIET of a few clear and fimple propo- 
fitions, as neceſſary to Salvation : When they addreſſed themſelves 
to thoſe choſen Particulars, who were fitly qualified and rightly 
diſpoſed, they as warmly recommend EXAMINATION :—to Search 
the Scriptures I, and to try all things. 

Yet the only uſe a late Writer & could find in ſo ſage and gene- 
rous a conduct, was to abuſe it, in a prophane piece of drollery, 
under the form of a ferious queſtion, I/hether Chriſtianity was ſound- 
ed in Argument or in Faith? which, however deſigned for Wit, was 
juſt as wiſe as, Whether St. Paul's Clock was conſtructed on MECH A=- 
NISM or on MOTION ? Since, if the Clock was ſeen to have motion, 
we could not but conclude that the motion aroſe from mechaniſm. 
So, if the vital principle of Chriſtianity be Fal r H, it can be no 
other than ſuch a Faith as ſtands upon Reaſon, and is ſupported 
by Argument. A wild Indian, perhaps, might fancy that St. Paul's 
Clock was animated, and put in motion by a Spirit : And an En- 
thuſiaſt, ſtill wilder than the Savage, may ſay that Fuith is but the 
Ceal of a ſupernatural impreſſion. Vet ſurely, none but a Fool of 
the d itamp, or a Fanatic of the new, would be willing to diſcard 
\ ReasoN, in purſuit of his future happineſs, when he has already 
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found 1T ſo uſeful in procuring his preſent. For both preſent and 
future Good are, alike, acquired by the proper adaption of means 
to ends. An operation which, all muſt confeſs, the Aid of RE a-on 
only. can effetuilly perform. Nor hath this faithful Guide of life 
ever afforded cauſe of complaint or jealouſy. When men, who 
profeis to be under Her guidance, find themſelves bewildered, they 
ſhould ſuſpect, not HER, but themſelves. And, on a fair examina- 
tion, I ſuppoſe, they will always find, that they have been Ae 
REeason when they ſhould have been directed by Her, But the 
wayward Affections which occaſion her diſcredit, go on in their 
illuſions to excite our diſtruſt, 


II. 


Thus much for SceyTicisM, that bane of human Science, 
which, while it boaſts to be the NERVES oF THE MIND “*, deprives 
it of all its force and vigor. I now proceed to conſider the temper 
and diſpoſition neceflary to be acquired by us, before we can ſafely 
and profitably employ the AIDS or REASON to explain the TRVUrus 
of REVELATION, | 

1he greateſt impediment to Men's advancement in the know- 
ledge of the nature ad genius of the Cyr1sTIAN RELIGION hath 
ever been their adopting or eſpoufting ſome favorite HyyoTHEs1s, 
whereon to erect the Goſpel Syſtem. For every diſpenſation of true 
Religion, conſiſting of means and end, the well-adapting theſe to 
each other, produceth what we call a SYSTEM, 

Now this may be built either on an nyeoTHESIs, which 1s a 
ſuppoſed truth, or on a FacT, which 1s a real one. And the Sy 
tems of Theology have, for the moſt part, been unwarily framed: 
on the former model; which, as we ſay, have much entangled and 
perplexed our ſearches after Truth. | 


Into this miſtake men eaſily fell by injudiciouſly applying, to the 


SYSTEM oF GRACE, the method which Philoſophers invented, when 
they ſet upon explaining the SYSTEM of NATURE, 
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They did not conſider that any plauſible Hypotheſis in Phyſics 


"hath its uſe, as it ſerves to ſhew from what Laws the Natural 
Phenomena may ariſe. Nor is it deſtitute of more particular uſes ; 
thus the Plelemaic Hypotheſis enables Aſtronomers to predict Eclipſes 
as well as the Copernican Theory, 


But a mere Hypotheſis, to explain the Diſpenſat ion of Grace, is 


not only uſeleſs, but often, hurtful. 


The reaſon is apparent. It. is. agreed: by all ſober and intelligent 
Naturaliſts, that God is the Author of the Material Syflem : But it 


is the great queſtion in debate between Religioniſts and Unbelievers, 
Whether God be indeed the Author of the Sy/fem of Grace. 


At worſt, therefore, a falſe Hypotheſis in Phyſics only keeps hid, 
or leaves unexplained, the chief beauties of the Material Creation: 
And the diſgrace, to which this Method is ſubject, falls only upon 
the ſucceſsleſs Inquirer; becauſe every ſuch falſe or fanciful. Hypo- 
theſis carries along with it, even in the very arguments for its ſup- 
port, the Conviction. of its:falſehood. But a groundleſs Hypotheſis, 
in religious matters, by affording (and it can afford no other) an un- 
favourable repreſentation of the moral Attributes of God (his Good- 
neſs and his Fuſtice) becomes a fatal diſcredit to the Doctrine of Re- 


| demption. 


Yet, at the fins time, it is but 7 to obſerve, that ſuch is the 
fate and condition of ſublunary things, that. theſe ſometimes ex- 
change their proper qualities, and produce e not correſpondent 


to their reſpective natures. 


Thus in the caſe as thus conſidered, we have ſhewn how . harm- 
leſs a mere hypotheſis in Phyſics generally is, and, on the con- 


trary, how one in Religion is as generally pernicious. Yet ſome- 


times we ſhall find the Phyfica/ Hypotheſis to be hurtful, and the 
Religious uſeful. 

The Ptolemaic Syſtem, by deſtroying all that ſimplicity of motion 
to be expected in theſe Works of God, hath, along with its civil 
and practical uſe, occafioned a ſpeculative miſchief ; and inclined 
men to Atheiſm ; as appears in the caſe of Alphonſus, who im- 

piouſly 
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piouſly boaſted, that, had he been conſulted about the Solar Syſ- 
tem, he could have advifed how it might have been better con- 
ſtructed. I call it an imp/ous boaſt, becauſe it plainly inſinuated, 
that he (who had diſcovered the imperfections of the Ptolemaic 
Conſtruction, and was ignorant of the true) aſcribed the whole to 
a blind and unintelligent Can ſe. Again, the Carteſian, with his Cor- 
puſcularian Hypotheſis, attempts to explain all the Phænomena of 
Nature by matter and motion; requiring only that God ſhould at firſt 
create a ſufficient quantity of each, juſt enough to ſet him on work, 
and then pretends to do the buſineſs without his further aid; that 
is, without the concourſe of any vir AL PRINCIPLE to help him 
forward, in an immaterial way; this Hypotheſis, I ſay, which, on 
the one hand, ſo much contributed to free Philoſophy. from the 
nonſenſe and tyranny of the Scyooks, yet, on the other, produced 
(while it was in vogue) many rank and irreligious Materiali/?s. 

But once more turn the tables, and then, ſo ſhifting is this 
ſtate of things, we ſhall ſee, although we have ſhewn that, in the 
heights and purer regions of Theology, a mere hypotheſis is likely to 
diſturb and perplex our views, yet there is an inferior Station in 
that ſervice, where the Divine may employ thi- counterfeit of a true 
Theory to very good purpoſe ; in diſcrediting ſuch objections to 
Revelation as have gained credit by our imperfect ideas of the true 
Syſtem of the intellectual World. Here a probable hypotheſis is of 
uſe, as it may ſerve to convince objectors, that what we find re- 
corded in Sacred Scripture of the Origin and Progreſs of God's ex- 
traordinary Diſpenſation to Man, may be very confiſtent with what 
human Reaſon teacheth of the divine Eflence and Attributes. And- 
the more we can frame of thoſe probable Solutions, the more ſup- 
port we give to Revelation, though it be only by arguments ad ig 
norantiam. 

Notwithſtanding all this, it appears, upon the whole, that a ſuc- 
ceſsful Search after Religious Truths can be then only expected! 
when we erect our Syſtem upon Fact ; acknowledged Fats, as they- 
are recorded in Sacred Scripture, 


For- 
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For if the Diſpenſation, to which ſuch Facts belong, be indeed 
from God, all the Parts of it will be ſeen to be the correſpondent 
Members of one entire WHoLE ; which orderly diſpoſition of things, 
eſlential to a religious SyS TEM, will aſſure us of the TRUE THEORY 
of the Chriſtian Faith. 

But the abuſe of M ords, confounding thoſe of HyyoTnEs1s and 
SYSTEM with one another (the word S1ſfem being a common term, 
which may be applied equally to an Hypotheſis or a true Theory) 
have thrown a diſcredit on the latter, with which the former only 
is chargeable. Examples of this the attentive Reader may find 
among the numberleſs Cavils to the Work of The Divine Le- 
gation. 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to ſhew in what way HUMAN 
REeasoN ſhould be employed on religious matters. 

But then, how far, when thus employed, She is to be ante 
is the next thing to be conſidered. 

The three moral Attributes of the Godhead, W by natu- 
ral Light, on which men are accuſtomed to examine the preten- 
ſions of Revelation, are his jusrIcE, his GooDNEss, and his wis- 
bo. But the Reaſoner on Religion will tranſgreſs his bounds, un- 
leſs he confine himſelf within the 29 fit. The evidence of this aſ- 
ſertion 1s convincing. 

To form a right judgement of the divine Attributes of jus ric 
and GOODNEss, the only relations, to be taken into conſideration, 
are thoſe of Gop and Man. But to judge truly of the wisDoM of 
the Godhead, other relations beſides thoſe of God and Man, namely, 
the whole order of intellectual Beings, diſperſed throughout the 
univerſe, are to be added to the account : Of whom, further than 
of their mere exiſtence, we know nothing. 

From hence it is ſeen, that we may ſafely determine, whether 
any thing in REVELATION contradict God's jusTICcE and GOODNEss. 
If it doth, ſuch Revelation is to be rejected. Not ſo, with regard 
to his Wispou, therein manifeſted in any particular inſtance ; 
although our natural knowledge of the Being and Attributes of 
| | God 
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God aſſures us, that the GREAT ALL is conducted with the moſt 
conſummate iſdom. 

REvELATION therefore is not to be rejected on account of difficul- 
tics ariſing from our ignorance of all the relations neceſſary to be 
taken in, when we would attempt to form a complete judgment of 
the exertion of the Attribute of Wiſdom. 

Why this preciſe mode of REDEMeTION by the death and ſuffer- 
ings of Chrift was preferred to all other, in the eternal purpoſe of 
the Godhead, exceeds the powers of human reaſon to. diſcover; be- 
cauſe his Attribute of W1sDom, which is out of the reach of man to 
apply to this inquiry, is here concerned. But when it hath been 
proved by Fact, that a Religion was revealed in which his mode of 
Redemption is employed, then Reaſon may lend her modeſt aid to 
ſhew (what a rational Religion ſeems to expect ſhould be ſhewn) 
that is preciſe mode is conformable to all our ideas of divine £92d- 
neſs and juſtice: Nay, that it beſt quadrates with, as it is ſeen to 
be the propereſt means of, a RESTORATION TO A FREE Oli, 
WHEN BECOME FORFEITED. 

This difference, in the Application of Reaſon to religious mat- 
ters, Mosts hath not obſcurely intimated to his People; where, in 
his laſt direction for their conduct, he ſays, The sECRET THINGS 
belong unto the LoRD our GoD; but thoſe things which are REVEALED 
belong to us and to ouR CHILDREN, for ever *; and had I not ob- 
ſerved this ſage direction, but vainly endeavoured to explain My (- 
teries which the Goſpel hath left unexplained, I ſhould juſtly have 
incurred the Cenſure of Jerom to his Adverſaries, My (ſays this 
Father) do you pretend, after ſo many ages are elapſed, to teach us 
what was never taught before ! Why, attempt to EXPLAIN what net- 
ther PETER nor PAUL thought it neceſſary io be known +? 

1. The Principles, here laid down, may be of uſe, F irſt, to 
direct future Enquirers in the RIGHT waAY ; where, if, on other 


* Deut. xxix. 29, -A Pammachium & Oceanum de erroribus Origents, 


Vor., III. 4 H accounts, 
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accounts, they make but ſlow advances, they are, at leaſt, kept 
from wandering in the dark. For while the bounds of Regſon 
continue unſettled, and the uſe and abuſe of this noble inſtru- 
ment of Truth remain confounded with one another, the very 
ableſt Seeker will be embarrafled and miſled *. Hence it hath 
come to paſs, that this firſt and neceflary ſtep in ſupport of 
our holy Faith, AN INQuIRY INTO THE TRUE NATURE AND GENIUS 
or THE GOSPEL-DISPENSATIONS, hath been ſo generally over- 
looked: inſtead of which a thouſand metaphyſical ſubtilties on the 
terms and phroſes under which the doctrine of $sAVING GRACE is 
conveyed, have engaged men's principal attention; while the thing 
itſelf, a matter of the utmoſt importance, hath been fuffered to lie 
in all the Obſcurity in which old Polemics had involved it. So 
true hath our perverſe nature ever been to itſelf. Hoc habet in- 
& genium humanum,” (ſays the great Philoſopher) “ ut cum ad 
« 80LIDA non ſufficiat, in SUPERVACANEIS ſe atterat .“ 

2. Another uſe of theſe Principles is to convince Unbelievers, 
that REVEALED RELIGION affords, and is productive of, all the 
evidence which the nature of the thing requires ; and conſequently, 
all which right reaſon can expect: And that the ſtrongeſt of 


their objections to it ariſe from the abuſive exerciſe of our Facul- 


ties, employed on objects which thoſe Faculties can neither appre- | 


hend nor reach. 
III. 


But now, all PARTIESs, in ſupport of their oblique intereſts, 
have concurred to decry this method of Inquiry; whereby, from the 


various genius, the comparative excellence, the mutual depen- 


dence, the reciprocal 1ltuſtration of the ſeveral parts of God's moral 
Diſpenſation to Mankind, and the gradual progreſs of the Whole 
towards perfeCtion, great diſcoveries haye been made in theſe latter 


* Limborch's Amica co!l.tio cum erudito Fudæo. + Bacon, 
times, 
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times, by men who dared to break the barrier, which Bigotry and 
Superſtition had been ſo long forming, to obſtruct our views both 
of Narure and of. GRACE, 

Theſe PAR TIES aſk, How it happened that Dcoveries fo ſub- 
lime and uſeful, as is pretended, were now to make; when the 
light of the ſpirit was ſent fo early, and had illuminated the 
Church ſo long? —How it happened, that theſe Truths were de- 
nied to the beſt times, and, after lying hid for many ages, were 
reſerved for the reward of the very worſt? And then, in their 
real or pretended reverence for Eftab/;/hments, concur in comdemmn- 
ing all EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGION. 

To theſe, under their fad ſuſpicions of the iſſue, in for- 
ſaking the oLD POSTURE or DEFENCE, it will be ſufficient to 
reply, 

1. That the promiſe and gift of the Holy Spirit may be con- 
ſidered, either as they referred to the firſt Propagators of the Faith, 
or as they concerned the Teachers of it, ever ſince. 

As to the firſt Propagators, there is no doubt of their being 
abundantly enlightened for the work of their Miniſtry 4 whether 
it was in making Converts, in founding. Churches, or in compoſ- 
ing thoſe occaſional inſtructions, by which the Faithful, in all 
ages, may improve the current benefits .of the ſame Spirit. As to 
the ſucceeding Teachers of the word, the aſſiſtance they receive 
from the HoLy Se1r1T, is the ſecond point we are more particu- 
larly to conſider. 

Now the endowment of GRAcx is, in this reſpect, pretty much 
the ſame with the endowment of NATuxE; of little advantage 
to the receiver without his co-operation. God hath beſtowed upon 
us, hands and feet, to procure good, and to avert evil; but it is 
to the careful and habitual application of theſe members to their 
proper uſes, that we owe all the benefits they are capable of pro- 
ducing. So it is with the free gift of the Spirit. It is beſtowed 
upon us, to enlighten the underſtanding, and to redreſs the diſ- 

4+ IS 2 orders 
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orders of the Will. But it does not work like a Charm : for if ei- 
ther we neglect io empliy theſe given powers, or will divert them to 
improper ſubjects, the uſe and efficacy of Grace muſt certainly be 
defeated. 

This Ordinance, in the ceconomy of GRACE, may receive credit 
1 from what is ſeen to have happened in the ceconomy of NATURE. 
1 The power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Almighty is ſo evident 
and convincing, from every obvious configuration of matter ſur- 


54 rounding us, that thefe Attributes cannot eſcape the moſt inatten- 
i tive, or lie concealed from the moſt ſhort-fighted. Hence a Gop, 
Fl | the Maker, the Preſerver, and Governor of the World, 1s the 
1 univerfal voice of Nature. 

Now CREATION and GOVERNMENT, from whence the morality 
1 of human Actions is deduced, are the foundation of NaTuranL 
4 


REL:OG ION: ſo that Gep cannot be ſaid to have been wanting in 
the diſcovery of himſelf to the loweſt of his rational Creatures: 
Yet, though the general and obvious marks of his power, viſdom, 
and goodneſs, obtrude themſelves upon all men, it is nevertheleſs * 
certain that a well - directed ſtudy of the Book of Nature opens to 8 
us ſuch ſtupendous wonders of his Power, ſuch awful Scenes of FT 
his //i/dom, and ſuch enchanting proſpects of his Gcodneſs, as far 
exceed all conception of the unlearned and uninſtructed Beholder. 
Some faint taſte of theſe delights the more inquiſitive enjoyed very 
early : But thoſe who came after, by indulging too much to ab- 
ſtract sPECULAT10N, and truſting too little to EXPERIMENT, inſtead 
of diſcovering a real world, the Archetype of its Maker, invented 
a variety of imaginary ones, all as diſhonourable, as they were un- | 
related to him. At length, two of our own countrymen of ſupe- Ez 
rior genius chalked out a different road to the ſtudy of Nature, in 
which vague conjecture was excluded ; and fas, verified, on ex- 
periments, were allowed to be the only inlet to phyſical knowledge. 
Henceforth, NATURE. was let before us, unveiled ; and her Sa- 
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cred Myſteries held out to the knowledge and admiration of all 
men. 

This was the progreſs in the ways of NaTurE: The ways of 
GRACE ran the very ſame fortune. 

The great Principles of revealed Religion are Fairn and Op- 
DIEN CE. Theſe, which are alone ſufficient 79 make men wiſe unto 
Salvation, are clearly and fully taught in the Gel. But we ſhould. 
greatly derogate from God's moral Government, did we not allow 
it to abound in the like ſublime Wonders with the Natural. And to 
the ſtudy of the firſt, there are more important Calls, and much 
greater Advantages. The knowledge of God's moral Government, 
as far as concerns his religious Diſpenſations, is the duty of every 
man : and, indeed, the whole buſineſs of the Miniſters of his re- 
vealed word, So that partly, for the uſe and importance of the 


| ſubjeR, partly, for the neceſſity of making head agaiuſt the Ene- 


mies of Revelation, but chiefly in obedience to the Command, To 
STUDY. THE SCRIPTURES, it hath, from the firſt ages of the Church 
to the preſent times, been one of the principal occupations of the 
Learned. Yet what, from unfavourable circumſtances in the cui 
and literary world; what, from the varying bias ot occaſional preju- 
dices; but, above all, from the ſordid intereſts and blind paſſions 
of men occupied in theſe nquiries ; the various Schemes of Kcli— 
gion, pretended to be found in Scripture, but indeed, the work- 
manſhip of Dyvizes, had diſhonoured the Doctrine of REvEme- 
TION near as much as the hypotheſes of Philoſophers had 


diſhonoured the Hiſtory of the CRATION. Till here again, 


as in the former caſe, the fame caution and ſobriety which di- 
rected men to the true method of treating rings material, by a 
careful ſtudy of the volume of Narure, led them into the 
right way of explaining <ings ſpiritual, by a careful ſtudy of the 
volume of GRACE. So that if, in theſe times, the advances in the 
knowledge of God's WILL ſhould haply prove as conliderable as - 

thoſe 
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thoſe in the diſcovery of his Wokks, it will not be beſide a rea- 
ſonable expectation; as ſimilar cauſes are wont to produce ſimilar 
effects. | 

I have placed theſe correſpondent accounts of the progreſs of 
the human faculties, in NaTuRE and in GRACE, in this neigh- 
bourly poſition, that the Reader, by ſetting them together, and 
comparing them with one another, may ſee, whether there be any 
Objections to NEW DISCOVERIES in Religion, which do not equally 
hold againſt NEW DiSCOVERIES in Nature; of which, for their 
newneſs alone, no one ever yet entertained the leaſt doubt or ſuſpi- 
cion of their TRUTH, 

For let us compare the Almighty's diſplay of his nature in the 
great Volume of his Works, with the declaration of his Will in the 
lefler Volume of his WorD, and we ſhall find the fame marks of 
GOODNESS to be alike conſpicuous in both caſes. | 

In his Works, a man need but open his Eyes to ſee in every Ob- 
ject, the God which claims his adoration : In his Word, the Man, 
who runs, may read, the Means and Method of his own Salvation. 
In neither caſe, is any thing wanting to inſtruct the moſt fimple 
in their dependence and their duty; in which, conſiſts their hap - 
pines. For further information in the works and ways of Provi- 
dence, God wiſely reſerved it for the reward of the manly and 
virtuous improvement of the human faculties. 

It is true in fact, as hath been already intimated, that through- 
out a long ſeries of Ages, neither of theſe Inquirers made any 
very conſiderable Advances in REAL KNOWLEDGE. But it is as true, 
that what hindered Both, proceeded not ſo much from difficul- 
ties in the things ſought after, as from the wrong Methods em- 
ployed in the ſearch. For, inſtead of addreſſing themſelves to diſ- 
cover the true Conflitution of Things from the Frame of God's 
works, as objected to their Senſes; or the true End of Revelation 

from Sacred Scripture, as it there lies open to their Contemplation, 
they framed fanciful hypotheſes, out of their own ſlender ſtock of 


ideas ; 
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ideas; and then, by diſtorting Nature, and wreſting the Bible 
awry, they forced both one and the other, to Father their own 
blind and ſpurious Iſſue. 

But when once Divines and PniLosoPHERs were become ſen- 
fible of their wrong Courſes; and, in conſequence of that convic- 
tion, had meaſured back their ſteps ; and with more modeſty and 
better ſenſe had renounced their fancies, and erected Theories on 
the real conſtitution of things; it is wonderful to conceive what 
diſcoveries were ſoon made in Natura! and Religious Truths. 

TuksE TWO IMPORTANT STUDIES, therefore, being alike 
circumſtanced, and having run the ſame fortune, demand, in all 
reaſonable allowance, the ſame judgment to be paſſed on their 
pretences. 

But Men are not accuſtomed to be thus equitable. One of the 
readieſt, as well as moſt impudent exploits of Prejudice, is to draw 
unlike concluſions from fimilar Premiſſes. 

It is confeſſed, that the book of Nature is ſo plain and clear, that 
every Sentence reveals and proclaims its Almighty Author: that 
if its more ſublime or more profound truths have lain concealed, 
or been kept out of fight, for Ages, it was the fault of the Inqui- 
rers, who adhered ſo long to a perverſe method of ſtudying Nature: 
for that, as ſoon as ever they began to ſeek a better, and to proſe- 
cute it with care and ſobriety, KNowLEDGE ſuddenly opened and 
enlarged its Empire ; while the blaze of light which accompanied 
its progreſs, was ſo far fromm making Truth ſuſpected for the new- 
neſs of its Splendour, that it diſſipated all thoſe doubts which had 
been entertained of its obſcure nature, and equivocal Claims and 
Prerogatives. 

But now, if we turn from the Phyſical to the Moral ſtate of 
things, we ſhall find, Men have drawn different inferences trom 
ſimilar caſes. Becauſe, in their ſearch after the higher Truths of 
Religion, they had been long unſucceſsful, they not only took 
umbrage at theſe now found, and, like ſome jewels, found too by 

their 
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their own ſurrounding light, but conceived freſh doubts even of 
the moſt obvious principles which led to theſe late diſcoveries. 
2. There is, yet, another ſort of Believers (and this brings me 


to the ſecond part of the Objection) Who, from too great a rever- 


ence for things eſtabliſhed, join with ſuch as have too little, in 
decrying-2ll NoveLTIEs in religious Matters. Theſe men, in ab- 
horrence of the Vanity of being wiſer than their Fathers, have, 
#1 expreſs terms, denounced their diſpleaſure againſt MAK INq, 
what they call, EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGION. 

This 1s ſtrange language in a Country of Liberty ; and ſtranger 
fill, in an Age of Reaſon. Divines, it is true, have long diſ- 
puted how experiments-in Religion /hould/be made! Some would de- 
pend on Scripture alone ; others were for taking in, Fathers and 
Councils; a third ſort, for adding Tradition to the proceſs ; and a 
fourth, for applying raillery and ridicule to quicken the operation. 
So that, ever fince the fall -of Monkery, all were for making ſome 


Experiment or other. *For what is making ſober. experiments, but (as 


hath been ſhewn) ſupporting and illuſtrating REvELATION by new 
Arguments, furniſhed by new Diſcoveries made in the Order, Fit- 


neſs, and Harmony of God's various Diſpenſations of Religion 


amongſt themſelves, and with one another; juſt as PHILOSSOPHERS 
(from whom the Word is borrowed, and we ſee how unluckily) 
unfold Nature by new diſcoveries, made from repeated trials on 


the obvious qualities and hidden Contents of Material Subſtances. 


No experiments in Religion is indeed the civil cant of PorL1Tr- 
CIANS; for Bigotry and State-craft often meet; as extremes eaſily 
run into one another by the very attempt to keep them at a diſ- 
tance. This, as J ſay, is one of the fundamental Articles of the 
Stateſman's Creed. For Religion being uſeful to Society; and 
yet, in his Opinion, only a well- invented Fiction, all experiments, 
that is, all ſtri& inquiries into its Nature, cannot but tend to 
weaken, rather than ſupport, this uſeful Ally of Civil Govern- 
ment. But for a Man, who. believes Religion to have come, and 
M1 an extraordinary manner, from God, to be alarmed with the 
| 5 danger 
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danger of experiments, as if Truth would not bear to be ſeen on al! 
Sides, is the moſt ridiculous of all panic terrors. Might we not | 
reaſonably atk ſuch a one, How it comes to paſs, that Experiments, | | 
which are of ſo ſovereign uſe in the Knowledge of Nature, ſhould | 
be calculated to make ſuch havoc in the Study of Religion? Are 
-not Nature and Religion both the Oftspring of God ? Were not both 
given for human Contemplation ? Have not both (as proceeding 
from the dark Receſſes of his Throne) their depths and obſcunities ? 
And doth not the unfolding the Myſteries of his ral Govern- 
ment tend equally, with the diſplaying the Secrets of his natural, 
to the advancement of his glory, aud the happineſs of Mankind ? 
In a word, Had no experiments been made in Nature, we had till 
ſlept in the ſhade, or been kept entangled in the barren and thorny 
paths of Scuoot. PHiLosopHyY; and had 20 experiments been 
made in Religion, we had ſtill Kept blundering on in the dark and 
rugged Wilds of School Divinity. 
To conclude therefore, and in the words of our great Philoſo— 
pher— Let no man «pon a weak conceit of ſobriety, or an ill- ap- 
„ plied moderation, think or maintain, that a man can ſearch 
4 too far, or be too well ſtudied in THE Book oF Gop's wokp, 
or iu the book of Gop's works; but rather let Men endeavour | 
„ AN ENDLESS PROGRESS OR PROFICIENCE IN BOTH : only let them | 
<< beware that they apply both to CHARITY, and not to ſwelling ; 
* to USE, and not to oſtentation; and again, that they do not un- 
„ WISELY MINGLE OR CONFOUND THESE LEARNINGS TOGETHER *," 


* Bacon, Advancement of Learning, lib. I. Could we ſuppoſe the divinity of Bacon“ 
Genius to have been ſuch as that he foreſaw the miſerable havoc which a late Cabaliſtic 
Crew have made both of the works and worn of God by this impure and unnatural 
mixture, we can hardly conceive words more expreſſive, or a warning more awakening, 
2 than what is here contained in this caution againſt all ſuch blind Workers in dirt and 
darkneſs. | 
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DEMONSTRA TE D. 


CHAP. L 


BEGAN this Work by an AxGumenT (long ſince compleated) 
to prove that A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNI1$H- 
MENTS was not taught by Moſes ; but that, in its ſtead, an equal or 
extraordinary Providence was the Sanction of the Law. And 1 


now conclude it, with a corroboration of that AxGUMENT, by 


ſhewing, that life and immortality was brought to light by the 
GospEL alone. 


From whence reſults this further Truth, That were Moss and 


the Pxor hrs the commiſſioned Servants of God, THEY coup 
Nor, by their office, TEACH A FUTURE STATE ; ſince it was 
ordained, and reſerved for, the Miniſtry of Jxsus. 


Beſides, What the Law promiſed was to be obtained by Works. 


What the GospEL brought to light, under the name of Saluation, 
is to be procured by FaiTH in a crucified Saviour and Redeemer. 
From theſe "Truths will ariſe another proof of the Drvinity both of 
the Law and the Gosrrr. 


412 1 
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Byt as all this can be ſhewn no otherwiſe, than by a diſtinct and 
collective view of the whole of God's moral Diſpenſation to Man, 
commencing with ApAM and compleated in IExsus Cnr1>T, I have 
made the NATURE AND GENIUs oF THE GosPEL. the ſubject of the 
Ninth and laſt Book of the DiVINE Lecartlion. 

Of the two immediately foregoing, namely the Seventh and: 
the Eighth Books, the firſt of them is employed in ſupporting the 
MAJoR and the MIxoR propoſitions of the firſt Syllogifm : by a 
continued hiſtory of the Religious Opinions of the Jewiſh People, 
on this matter, from the time of their earlieſt Prophets (Who gave 
fome dark intimations of a different diſpenſation), to the time of the 
Maccabees, when the Doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards 
and puniſhments was become National. | 

The other, namely the Eighth Book, is employed in ect 
the MAJoR and the MIN OR propoſitions of the ſecond Syllogiſm; 
in which is conſidered the PERSONAL CHARACTER OF MosEs, and 
the Genius or nis Law, ſo far forth as it concerns, or has a 
relation to {he Character of the Law-GIVER. 

As the main Argument of all the foregoing Books, of THE 
NATURE AND GENIUS OF THE Law, has been hitherto eſteemed 
too Paradoxical; the Argument of this laſt, concerning THE 
NATURE AND GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL, it is more than probable, 
may be condemned, and by the fame men, as being too Ortho- 
doxical: For I have, long fince, obſerved, that a religious Notion 
is apt to change its nature in the eftimation of certain Divines, 
when it changes its Advocate. | 

Were I concerned with none but UNBELIEVERS, in this preſent 
Diſcourſe, my only taſk, and a ſhort one too, would be to prove 
the reaſonableneſs of theſe which I hold to be the eſſential Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity ; for Unbelievers confeſs they are to be found in the 
Goſpel, but deny them to be of divine Original, on account of the 
{uppoſed abſurdities which attend them; in the ſame manner that 
they have allowed the Doctrine of a future fate not to be found in 
the Law; and therefore denied that Diſpenſation to be given by 
God, 
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God, becauſe ſuch an omiſſion, they pretend, makes it unworthy 
of him, This, I ſay, had been a labour both ſhort and eafy, had 
T not to do, likewife, with a fort of BELIEVIRS, who, as they 
held that the doctrine of a future fate made part of the Mos aic 
RzL1G10N, becauſe they think the honour of the Law requires 
that it ſhould be found there; ſo, with the ſame ſpirit, they deny 
that the Doctrine of Salvation in a Redeemer, by Faith alone, makes 
a part of the CHRISTIAN RELIGITOox, becauſe, they think, the 
honour of the GosPEL requires that it ſhould not be found there. 

Enough hath been urged, in the courfe of the main Argument, 
againſt the fit of theſe perverſities: the ſecond will detain us longer 
than ſuch plain truths feem to require: becauſe the attempt to 
ſhew the reaſonableneſs of theſe which we calb the eſſential i2ofrines 
of Chriſtianity, will be deemed immature, till we have eſtabliſhed 
very clear and circumſtantial evidence of their real exiſtence in the 
SysTEM : for laboured Diſcourſes have been written to prove that 
FAITH ALONE includes WoRKs ; and that REDEMPTION, according 
to the Scripture doctrine of it, excludes a REDEEMER. 
1 am therefore, firſt of all, to prove the Ex1sTENCE of theſe 
Doctrines; and then, the REASONABLENESS Of them. In doing 
which, I cannot but eſteem it a favourable circumſtance, if not a 
happy omen, that the very arguments employed to evince the 
 exiflence of the Doctrines, do, at the ſame time, ſerve equally tc 
ſhew the reaſonableneſs of them. G 

A Jove PRINCIPIUM was the formulary of ancient Picty and 
Wiſdom, which {ſerved to introduce what the Sage had to deliver, 
of more than ordinary importance, for the inſtruction of Mankind. 
But here, the very nature of our preſent Argument will, of 
neceſſity, lead us up to the rirsT Carss, the Author of all 
Being. 5 
For, without beginning at the CREATION, our view of theſe 
things would be narrow and obſcure; and human judgment not 
ſufficiently informed to enable it to conclude, with any degree of 
certainty, concerning a REVELATION, Which is the completion of 


One: 


* 
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one great Moral Syſtem, the principles of which were laid in the 
diſobedience of our firſt Parents. 

In this Inquiry, as in all that have gone before, our deſire is, not 
to be carried u p and down with the Waves of uncertain Arguments, 
(to uſe the words of a great Maſter of Reaſon,) but rather poſi. 
trvely to lead on the Minds of the ſimpler Sort, by plain and eaſy 
degrees, till THE VERY NATURE OF THE THING ITSELF DO MAKE 
MANIFEST WHAT IS TRUTH *, 
| Moſes, in the account he gives of the CREATION, expreſly 
tells us, that Man, or the human ſpecies, was the Work of the 
SIXTH DAY.---** So God created Man in his .own Image; in the 
Image of God created he him; MALE AND FEMALE CREATED 
« HE THEM. And God bleſſed THEM, and God ſaid unto THEM, 
« be fruitful and multiply and repleniſb the Earth, and have Domi- 
nion over —every living thing that moveth upon the Earth. 
And God ſaid, behold I have given you every herb bearing ſeed 
« which is upon the face of the Earth, and every Tree, in which is 
the fruit of a Tree yielding feed, 10 you it ſhall be for meat. — 
« And the evening and the morning were the suxTH DAY +.” Yet, 
becauſe the formation of Woman, from the fide of Man, was 
not circumflantially related till after the account of God's placing 
Man in PARADISE , both Jews and Chriſtians & have generally 
concurred in one Opinion, that Eve was not created till ADdaM was 
put into poſſeſſion of the Garden of Eden; for they took it for 
granted, that Moſes (though in a Moral or Religious hiſtory of 
the Creation and Fall of Man) had obſerved a Chronologic Order. 

The very abſurdity of this Opinion renders the miſtake ſo appa- 
rent, that the Reader ſhould not have been troubled with a formal 

® Hooker's Eccl. Polity. + Gen. i. 27—31. 1 Gen. ii, 8—21— 22. 

Le Clerc ſays — l' Ecriture nous apprend formellement qu Adam donna les noms 
aux animaux, entre leſquels, il n'en trouvoit aucun pour l'aſſiſter; apres quoi Dieu CREA 
la Femme de Pune des cot-s de 'Homme, Sentimens di guelques Theol, p. 423.— Dr. 
. Pearce, in his notes on Milton againſt Bentley, p. 2 33. And Hooker, in his Eecl. 


Pol. Book V. Sect. 73. Woman was even in her firft Eflate JSramed by nature not 1 only AFTER 
1 TIME, Gut inferior in eacchexc.e, 


con futation 
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confutation of it, did not the right ſtating of the fact (ſo incon- 
ſiderable, as on firſt ſight it may be thought, ) ſerve to confirm 
a Truth, which hath been generally overlooked, though of the 
utmoſt importance towards our obtaining a juſt idea of Revealed 
Religion; as will be ſeen in the courſe of this inquiry. 

1. Firſt, therefore, let it be obſerved, that Eve could: not be 
created in the Garden; ſince we are expreſly told, that ſhe was 
created along with Adam, ſome time before, namely, on the fixth 
day. Male and female created he them. — A declaration ſo deciſive, 
that the Rabbins, who will needs have Eve compleatly formed in 
Paradiſe, gathered from: the Words — Male and Female, (uſed by 
the hiſtorian, where he ſpeaks of the Creation of the fixih Day} 
that Adam was an Androgune, a double Animal, or Man-Il/ omar, 
joined fide to ſide “; and that the operation of disjoining them was 
performed in the Garden; where indeed Jeſus tells us, not a ſepa- 
ration, but a claſer union commenced. 

2. When Moſes gives us the Book of the generations of Adam +, 
he repeats what he had delivered before, that man was created male 
and female.— Male and female created be them, AND CALLED THEIR 
NAME ADAM, IN THE DAY WHEN THEY WERE CREATED }. 
Adam was the common- name for man and woman ; and that. name 
was given them when the Male was created; conſequently the 
female was created with him. | | 


* This Jewiſh interpretation of the text appears to have been very ancient: and to 
have come early to the knowledge of the Heathen-World, Plato, in his Symfoſtun, 
Brings in one Ariſtophanes ſaying, that the ancient nature of. man was not as we find 
it at preſent; but very different. He was originally A»J;oywes, a man-woman,—'T his 
fancy affords uccaſion to a pretty Fable, perhaps of the Philotopher's own invention, 
that theſe AwJggyme were a kind of double-animal, joined back to back. But that 
Jupiter, when he ſet them a-going in the World, flit every one of them, and then 
ſiuMing the ſeparated parts well together, committed them to their fortune: and the 
employment of each of them being to find out its partner, the buſineſs of life was an 
inceſſant ſearch of every one for its Getter half, in order to be rejoined in a more 
commodious manner, This, ſays the Philoſopher, is the true origin of Love, 

1 Gen, v. 5 + Ver. 2. | | 

3. Ott 
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3- On the other hand, .the ſame kind of reaſoning which 
. concludes, that the Yoaman was not created till after the t day, 
weill conclude, that the man-himfelf was not created till after that 
day: for, if we ſuppoſe the Hiſtory of the Creation obſerves a 
ſtrict chronologie Order, he was not created till after the feventh 
diy: the facred Writer, immediately after recording the work of 
the /r days and the xgsT of the /eventh, proceeds thus, And the 
Lord formed man of the duft of the Ground, and breathed into his 
noftrils the breath«of life, and man became a living foul *, Then fol- 
lows the ſtory of his being put into Paradiſe - of his deep fleep — 
of the Woman formed from his fide. If, to this argument, fo 
ſimilar in all its parts, it be replied, that the direct aſſertion of 
Man's creation on the fixth day is alone ſufficient to prove that the 
after mention of his formation ſrom the duſt of the Ground is but a 
repetition of, with an addition to, the firſt account; by which 
alone the TIME of Man's creation is to be determined: it, I ſay, 
this be replied, I ſhall take the benefit of the Anſwer, in favour 
of what I have aſſigned for the fime of Eve's creation, where 1 
- - conſider the account of her formation from the Rib, juſt in the ſame 
light that the Objector ſees Adam's formation from the duſt of the 
Ground; that is to ſay, as a repetition only (with other circum- 
Nances added) of what the Hiſtorian had before told-us, of Eve's 
creation on the ſixth day, in theſe words —MALE and FEMALE 
created he them +. | 

But further, on a ſuppoſition of a Chronological Order in \ the 
relation, we ſhall be forced to conclude, not only that Eve was 
created in Paradiſe, but that ſhe was not created till aFTER he 
command was given not to eat of the Tree of Knowledge of good and 
evil; for the command 1s found in the ſeventeenth verſe of this 
Chapter, aud her formation from the Rib, not till we come to the 


* Gen. ii. 7. Philo, miſled by the common error, that a chronological order was 


obſerved in the hiſtory of the Creation, concluded that the Adam, created in the Image 
of God, Gen. i, 27. was a different man from him who was formed of foe duſt of the 
| Ground, Gen, ii. 7. * Gen. i. 27. 
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twenty ſecond verſe: conſequently the prohibition did not bind or 


affect Eve. Yet the tells the Serpent (and ſure ſhe did not pay him 


in his own coin) that this prohibition equally concerned both her 


and Adam. — Wx may eat of the fruit of the trees of the Garden; 


but of the Tree which is in the midſt of the Garden, God hath ſaid, 


Ye /hall not eat of it*. And accordingly, ſentence is pronounced 


by God upon her tranſgreſſion, as well as upon 5% +. 


5. But laſtly, to cut the matter ſhort, the Hiſtorian expreſly 


tells us, that God finiſhed the work of creation in fix days, and reſted 


the ſeventh day from all his work which he had made 1. Eve, there- 


fore, muſt needs have been created with Adam on the sixrn 
DAY, 


Two points then, only remain to be conſidered. 
1. Why Moſes thought it expedient to give ſo very particular a 


relation of Eve's formation from the Rib? 


2. And why he did not chuſe to relate this circumſtance in the 


place where he mentions her Creation on the ſixth day? 


1. The account of Eve's formation from the Rib was, without 


doubt, given, to inform us, that the UN rox of the two Sexes, for 
the propagation of their kind, was of a nature more noble and 


ſublime than the conſorting of other Animals, who were all equally 


bid, like Man, to increaſe. and multiply. For as the Poet ſays, 


4% Not Man alone, but all that roam the Wood, 
« Or wing the Sky, or roll along the flood, 

&« Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

« Each ſex deſires alike.” 


Thus far the common appetite impells; and Man and Beaſts are 


equally ſubject to this ſecond Law of Earthly Beings. But, from 


henceforth, it becomes, in MAN, a very ſuperior Paſſion. 


— “The Young diſmiſs'd, to wander Earth or Air; 
« There ſtops: the Inſtinct, and there ends the Care: 
« A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demands: 
That longer care contracts more laſting bands: 


* Gen, ili. 2, 3. + Gen. iii. 13—16, + Gen. ii. 2, 
Vo“. IH. 4 K RETLExION, 
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„ REFLEXION, REASON ſtill the ties improve; 
At once extend the intereſt and the love.“ 

Now as REVELATION was given us (amongſt other purpoſes, 
more peculiar, indeed, and important). to ſupport and ftrengthen 
the Operations of Ręflexion and the Concluſions of Reaſon, what 
could better ſerve the general deſign, while theſe were improving 
for the good of the Offspring, than to inſtruct us in this cloſer 
relation between the Parents, which aroſe from a perſonal Union, 
prior to that of reciprocal fondneſs ? 

But the Hiftorian ſtill more expreſly inſtructs us in the end for 
which he recorded Eve's formation from the Rib, where he makes 
Adam ſay, or rather ſays himſelf— Therefore ſhall a Man leave his 
Father and his Mother, and ſball cleave to his Wife ; and they ſhall be 
one fleſh: alluding to what they originally were, before the ſepara- 
tion of the Rib. 

But the alluſions of Inſpired Writers go further {of which I have 
given many inſtances) than juſt to ornament the diſcourſe with the 
elegance of the conceit. Their chief end is to ſupport the parti- 
cular Truth there inculcated. Thus it is in the Text we are now 
conſidering ; it contains an inſtruction partly declarative, and partly 
perceptive.—In mere Animals, obſervant of the Command to in- 
creaſe and multiply, the Offspring, when enabled to provide for 
itſelf, is diſmiſſed from the Parent's Wing, by an inſtinctive pro- 
viſion, which equally difpoſeth both to a Separation. But the 
REFLEX1ON and REASON beſtowed upon Man, which engaged the 
Parent to a /onger care, in protecting, and providing for, its 
Offspring, imprefleth on the Offspring, in its turn, a tender ſenſe 
of gratitude, and love towards the Parent, for the benefits received 
in that defenceleſs ſtate ; and naturally diſpoſeth it to be attentive 
to the welfare of the Parent, when flattered by the glorious duty 
of returning an obligation. This might ſomewhat impede or run 
counter to the firſt great Command and bleſſing, which, in the 
infancy of the world, eſpecially, required all poſſible encourage- 
ment: Therefore, by the moſt divine addreſs it is here directed, 

that 
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that we ſhould ſuffer this tye to give place to one more important 
Therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his mother and ſhall cleave 
to his ie. 

2. With regard to the ſecond point — Why Moſes did not chuſe 
to relate the Story of the Ri, where he mentions Eve's Creation, 
on the ſixth day This may be caſily underſtood. The Story of 
the Woman's formation from the Rb is, as may be ſeen from the 
ſequel of the ſtory, of ſo much concern in domeſtic life, that we 
cannot conceive a fitter place for it than this, where we find it, in 
the Entrance upon the fatal effects of our firſt Parent's idle curiolity : 
from which Poſterity might draw a Leflon of great importance, 
viz. the mutual obligation incumbent on each Sex, when united, 
to watch over the other's conduct, cqually with its own; as 
nothing can affe& the welfare of the one, in which the other will 
not be equally concerned; each being deſtined to bear, together 
with his own, the other's ſhare, whether of good or evil. The 
account, therefore, of Eve's formaticn was, with much art and. 
decorum, omitted in the place where the Chronologiſt would expect 
to find it; and poſtponed, till it could be delivered with the 
advantage of being made an introduction to the hiſtory of the 
FALL. | | 

The beſt Hiſtorians have, in the ſame manner, created beauties 
from a well-contrived neglect of the order of time. 

The next thing to be conſidered, after the Moſaic account of the 
CREATION of Man, is, what we are told concerning his SPECIFIC 
NATURE. | | 

That he was of a nobler Kind than any other of the Animals 
brought, at the ſame time, into Being, abundantly appears from 
the LIKENESS in which he was made; and from the PREEMINENCE 
which was given to him over the reſt. And God ſaid, let us 
e make Man IN ouR IMAGE, after our likeneſs; and let him have 
£ DOMINION over the fiſh of the Sea, and over the fowl of the 
« Air, and over the Cattle, and over all the Earth *.” 

| » Gen. ii. 24. 
41K Now, 
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Now, in what did this 7mage or likeneſs conſiſt ? Certainly not 
in Man's having an IMMATERIAL PART, ſince he had 2%, as the 
beſt Philoſophy evinceth *, in common with the whole animal: 
Creation. And the Hiſtorian makes the image, or /ikene/5, to conſiſt 
in ſomething peculiar to Man. Now, the only two things, pecu- 
liar to him, are his SHAPE and his REASON. None but an Anthro- 
pomorphite will fay, that it was his Shape, which reflected this 
Image of his Creator. We muſt conclude therefore, that it was the 
faculty of REAs0N which made the reſemblance. 

But further, when God ſays, let us make Man in our Image, it is 
immediately ſubjoined —and let him have dominion over the whole 
brute Creation. Now, nothing but the faculty of Reaſon could 
inveſt man with this Dominion, DE FACTO, which was beſtowed 
upon him, DE JURE. 

Still further, we ſee Dominion was given him on account of this: 
preeminence of being made in the image of God Let us make man 
in our Image, and let him have Dominion But a preeminence, which. 


qualified Man for Dominion over other Animals, could be nothing 


but REA SON, which he had, and which they wanted; whereas an 
immaterial principle, with which both were endowed, afforded no 
room for preeminence ; eſpecially ſuch a preeminenee as qualified 
Man for Dominion. 

But now, the ſubſtance in which the faculty of Reaſon reſides, 
could not be a material ſub/tance, as this beſt Philoſophy, we ſay, 
hath ſhewn +. Man, therefore, muſt needs conſiſt of an immaterial' 


Subſtance, joined to a material; or, in other words, he muſt be a 


compound of Sovr and Boby. And this ſeems to be intimated, 
and not obſcurely neither, by the Words of the Text ; when it 
comes, in the /econd Chapter, to give a more diſtin& account of 
Man's Nature than hath been given in the preceding Chapter, 
where He is placed, according to the order of time, in the new 
framed Syſtem of Creation.—T he Lord God formed Man of i 


® See note [A], at the end of this Book. 
+ See Clarke and Baxter, as repreſented in the note [A], above referred to. 
DUST 
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DUST OF THE GROUND, and breathed into bis noſtrils THE BREATH OF 
Lies, and Man became A LIVING SOUL *, 

By the words—1he breath of life, and a living Saul which diſ- 
criminate LIFE in man from LIFE in brutes, we are not to under- 
ſtand immateriality ſimply ; ſince all animals, as we ſay, have this 
in common; but the CONTINUANCE of fe after the ſeparation of 
the compound, in virtue of Man's rationality; which making him 
reſponſible for his Actions, may, according to the different parts in 
God's MORAL œconomy, require zhat ſeparate exiſtence, 

But now, if it ſhould be aſked, Why this compleat expoſition of 
Man's Nature was not given before, in the 7% mention of his Cre- 
ation, but reſerved for the /econd, two very important reaſons may 
be aſſigned. 

1. Had the Hiſtorian given it in the firſt account of Man's Crea- 
tion, it would have had the appearance of diſtinguiſhing Man, in 
his natural or phyſical Capacity, from other Animals ; whereas, in 
this capacity, there is, in truth, no difference between them. Since 
the very argument which evinceth the zmateriality of the human 
foul, evinceth the immateriality of the brutal, Yet, to have left 
no mark of diſtinction between them when there was one, had 
been a very faulty omiſſion in the Hiitory of Religion, Moles, 
therefore, with admirable addreſs, hath pointed out the difference, 
when he tells us, that Man was created in the Image of God +, i. e. 
endowed with the faculty of ReasoNn. 

2, Secondly, the place, which points out this difference, is made 
to ſerve for an introduction to the Hiſtory of the free gift of immor- 
zality. And a better cannot be conceived than that which teacheth. 
us, that the Subject, on whom this gift was beſtowed, is, by the. 
immateriality of his phyſical Nature, capable of enjoying it; and, 
by the freedom of his reaſonable Nature, accountable for the abuſe 
of it. So much 1s obſerved in honour of that exquiſite knowledge 
with which the ſacred Writer was endowed. 


— 


* Gen, il, 7. 4 Gen. i. 23, 
| Having: 
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Having thus explained Man's Pu vst AL Nature, we come to the. 
conſideration of his MorAL ; which, hitherto, we have but juſt 
hmted at, in ſhewing him to be reſponſible for his Actions. Now, 
as this reſponſibility 18 the great Principle on which all Religion, or 
rather the Sanction of Religion, is founded; and as it is of the ut- 
moſt uſe in our enquiry concerning the true nature of the 6osPer. ; 
to underſtand what Mode of Religion it was-to which Adam became 
ſubject, when he firſt roſe from the forming hand of his Creator, 
we muſt recolle& what hath been ſaid concerning the TIME of his 
Creation, which, we ſhall now ſee, will ſtand us in good ſtead to 
determine this important queſtion, _ 

1. For from thence it will appear, that-the Man and Woman, 
the Male and Female, were not immediately, on their Creation, put 
into Paradiſe ; but had a State and , Earth preceding 
that ſupernatural Eſtabliſhment. 

That this firſt State of Man in the world at large was not only 
prior to, but different from, his State in Paradiſe, the Sacred Writer 
clearly intimates: God (ſays he) on the creation of Man (male and 

female) bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
REPLENISH THE EARTH, and ſubdue it X. 

But when, after they were put in poſſeſſion of PARADISE, and 
the gift of immortality was there beſtowed upon them, they were 
not (immediately at leaft) to repleniſh the Earth at large; but to 
repleniſh Paradiſe only: from whence, as they increaſed, their 
Colonies, perhaps, might 'be ſent out to inhabit for a time, the 
other parts of the Earth (not, then, a vale of miſery and death), 
before they repleniſbed the Regions of the Bleſſed. 

2. Again, at the Creation of the firſt Pair God ſaid, Behold I 
have given you every herb bearing ſeed, WhICH is UPON THE FACE OF 
THE EARTH; and EVERY TRE in which is the ſeed of a Tree, yield- 
ing ſeed, To YOU 1T SHALL BE FOR MEAT +. But when God put 
them into Paradiſe, he ſaid, Of every Tree in the Garden thou mayeſt 
freely eat; but of the TREE of the Knowledge of good and evil, THoU 


SHALT NOT EAT OF IT f. ; 
* Gen. 1 i. 28, | 4 Gen, Y 29, 7 Gen. li. 16, 17. | 41 
: Hence 5 
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Hence it appears that Adam and Eve had a MORAL STATE, or 
were engaged to ſome Religion, before their Paradiſaical life com- 
menced, and different from it ; for in the firſt, there was no re- 
ſtraint of food; in the ſecond, there was. Whether the Religion, 
to which they were firſt ſubject, was that we call NaTuRaAL, as 
being the reſult and concluſion of that Reaſon with which, at our 
Creation, we were endowed ; or whether it was that we call RE- 
VEALED, or ſupernaturally taught by God, we can only learn 
from Scripture. And Scripture teacheth, even by its Silence, that 
it was NATURAL RELIGION to which the firſt Pair were ſubject, 
from their Creation to their entrance into Paradiſe, 

For Scripture hath this advantage over human compoſitions, that 
it teacheth as preciſely by what it doth not ſay, as by what it doth. 
In what concerns Religion, there is nothing, either in its-filence or 
in its enunciation, that is ambiguous. 

To give an inſtance, for the better illuſtration of the matter 
before us. SPEECH might be acquired naturally, as well as REI“ 

GION, In this they agreed: In one thing they differed—FHuman 
Reaſon, which was able to inſtruct in both, teacheth Relig:on, or 
our duty to our Maker, and to each other, almoſt inſtantancouſly ; 
But Speech, in the ſame School, is learnt only by ſtow degrees. So 
that Man muſt have continued long 1n that brutal State, to which 
the reſt of the Animal Creation were, from their very Nature, con— 
demned. Yet it is hard to ſuppoſe, that the all-gracious Author of 
our Being would leave his Favorite Creature, Man, whom he had 
endowed with ſuperior gifts and prerogatives above the reſt, to 
ſtruggle with this mute and diſtrefsful condition, from which, 
unaided reaſon could only, by flow degrees, in a length of time, 
ſet him free. But this uncertamty holy Scripture removes; by the 
information it hath given us, that God himſelf, and not human 
Reaſon, was our firſt Schoolmaſter in the rudiments of Speech. The 
text ſays = And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beaft of 
the field, and every fowl of the” air, and BROUGUT THEM UNTO 
ADAM, To SEE WHAT HE WOULD CALL THEM ; AND WHAT=- 

| SOEVER-. 
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SOEVER ADAM CALLED EVRRY LIVING CREATURE, THAT was 
THE NAME THEREOF, AND ADAM GAVE NAMES TO ALL CAT- 
TLE *, Here we have the moſt natural and familiar image of 
a Teacher and a learner ; where the abilities of the Scholar are zried 
before they are aſſiſted. From:this text, we likewiſe learn, that no 
more than the firſt rudiments.of Speech were thus, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, imparted to Adam for his preſent and immediate 
uſe. He was aſliſted-in affixing names to ſenſible things, with which 
he was to be perpetually converſant. And this was ſufficient to put 
his reaſonable nature in a train to advance itſelf above the torpid 
ſilence of the brutal. Thus far was man 7aught of God. But the 
further extent and improvement of ſpeech, particularly in its giving 
names to more abſitraft ideas, was left to man alone; which names, 
as his neceſſities required, he would invent, and treaſure up for 
uſe. | 

This difference, in the two acquirements of Speech and Religion, 
both of which natural Reaſon was able to teach, but not with equal 
facility or ſpeed, ſhews why God interfered in the one caſe, and 
why he did not interfere in the other; and conſequently why the 
Hiſtorian's enunciation was neceſſary in the firſt inſtance; and why 
his SILENCE, in the ſecond, was ſufficient to give equal evidence to 
what was the truth. 

This (which indeed concerns the ſubje& in hand) pans {till 
clearer from the following conſiderations : 

1. The PENTATEUCH is a profeſſed hiſtory of God's communi- 
cation with, and extraordinary diſpenſations to, Man, from the 
placing him in PARADISE to the giving of the Law. We have 
ſeen, that Man was ſubject to a Religion, prior to that Will of God 
revealed to him when he entered Paradiſe, Now, were the State, 
under which he lived before the Paradiſaical, the State of revealed 
Religion, the Nature of the Moſaic hiſtory required that ſome ac- 
count ſhould have been given of it. But no account is given. We 
conclude, therefore, that Man, on his Creation, came. under the 
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law of NATURAL Rrericow, or was, as the Apoſtle emphatically 
expreſſes it—a Law unte himſel} *®, On this ſuppoſition, we can 
caſily account for the S//ence of the Hiſtorian. His Theme was 
REveartD REL1GION; and to preſerve the memory of ſuch a 
Ditpenſation, it was neceflary that the various modes of it ſhould 
be recorded. But the memory of Nutural Religion was preſerved by 
an earlier Recorder, REason; who wrote it, and continues to 
write it, in the minds of all Men. Of this original Record, Moſes 
hath given ſufficient intimation, where, ſpeaking of Man's nature, 
he tells, that it was created in the LIKENEss oF Gop : meaning (as 
hath been ſhewn) that Man was endowed with REASON. Now ſuch 
a LIKENESsS implies his knowledge of, and contefled ſubjection to, 
NaTurar Law or REL1GION. 

2. But it is not only from the Sz/ence of the Hliſtorian, as to 
what preceded Man's migration into Paradiſe, but likewiſe from 
what he expreſsly tells us followed on Man's ſituation there, that 
we conclude, he was from his creation to this time, under the 
guidance of the Law or NATuRE only: For the REVEALED Law 
of God to Man in Paradiſe, after beſtowing upon him the free gift 
of immortality, conſiſts but of one pofitive Command, as the condi- 
tion of this accumulated bleſſing: a condition very different from 
any of thoſe which Natural Religion requires to entitle Man to 
God's favour : This plainly implies, that Adam, by the Light of 
Reaſon, knew already the reſt of God's Will, with which, as 
Moral Governor of the World, he had irradiated the breaſts of all 
Men. Otherwiſe, had this light been ſo dim as to give no clear 
direction for his duty, we muſt conclude, that the all-gracious 
Creator would have expreſsly delivered to him a complete Code or 
Digeit of Natural Law, at the time when he enounced this re- 
vealed Command in Paradiſe. And that he did not give any ſuch, the 
Silence of the Hiſtorian, in a work whoſe Nature would not diſpenſe 
with ſuch an omiſſion, is a certain proof. 


* Rom. ii. 14. 
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To ſum up all in a word—Man's moral State, under the revealed 
Will of God, began on his admiſſion into Paradiſe. From which 
truth it follows, that, from his Creation to that time, he was under 
the guidance of NATURAL RELIGION. 

And here let me juſt make an obſervation (which it would be 
a fault to negle&, though it be but one of the numerous inſtances 
of divine art in this inſpired Writer) concerning the different terms 
employed by him in defining Man as the ſubje& of Natural Reli- 
gion, from thoſe he uſes in defining him as the ſubject of the Re- 
vealed. In the firſt caſe, Man is characteriſed by that diſtinctive 
quality of his being made in the /ikeneſs of God, or being endowed 
with REasoN ; the faculty which denotes him the ſubje& of Natu- 
ral Religion; that Religion which teacheth the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of Heaven INDEFINITELY. In the ſecond caſe, he is diſ- 
tinguiſhed as a compound Being, made of the duft of the earth, and 
the breath of life 4, which marks him out for the adequate ſubje& 
of that other Religion, denouncing. death and. immortality EFI“ 
NITELY. 5 

To proceed. —T his natural State of Man, antecedent to the. 
Paradiſaical, can never be too carefully kept in. mind, nor too 
preciſely explained; ſince it is the very Key, or CLEw (as we ſhall 
find in the progreſs of this work) which is to open to us, and to 
lead us through, all the receſſes and intimacies of the /aft, and com- 
pleated, Diſpenſation of God to Man; a Diſpenſation long become 
intricate and perplexed, by men's neglecting to diſtinguiſh theſe 
two States or Conditions; which, as we ſay, if not conſtantly kept 
in mind, the GospEL can neither be well underſtood nor reaſonably 
ſupported. 

So terribly miſtaken have choſe good Men been, who imagined, 
that the beſt way of ſerving the cauſe of Revelation was to deny the 
very being and exiſtence of Natural Religion. 

But if ſome have allowed too little to this Religion, * are others, 
and thoſe no declared enemies of Revelation, who have aſcribed a 
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great deal too much to it. Syſtems which, however different, are 
yet alike injurious to the great Truth they profeſs to defend. 

The ome, by anunibilating Natural Religion, cuts away the ground 
and foundation of Chris TIANITY ; the other, by giving to Natural 
Religion certain Doctrines of Perfection, to which it doth not pre- 
tend, overturns the Superſirufture. 

Having thus ſhewn that Man lived, at firſt, under the guidance 
of Natural Religion; let us now conſider more preciſely, but with 
all poſhble brevity, What this Religion is, and what it teacheth. 

If my ideas, whether innate or acquired, do not miſlead me, the 
whole of it may be compriſed iu this—* That Man, endowed 
with REASON and FREEDOM or WIC, is a Moral Agent, and ac- 
countable for his Conduct to his Maker; who hath given him, for 
his rule of Life, a Law, diſcoverable by the one Faculty, and ren- 
dered practicable by the other. —That the faithful Obſervers of this | 
Law God will reward, and the wilful Tranſgreflors of it he will 
puniſh; but that, on repentance and amendment, he will pardon, 
and be reconciled to, Oftenders.” 


7 This SANncT10N of Natural Religion, evident as it is, hath been 
h brought into queſtion, and diſputed, not only by thoſe who reject 
our idea of ſuch a moral — but by thoſe who contend g 
for it. 
The irt have ſaid, that we know ſo little of God's government 


of the univerſe, that it is hazardous to affirm, that Man hath any 
claim at all to Reward. - The other, that it is ſtill more hazardous 
5 to affirm, that REFENTANCE will certainly reſtore bad Men to the 
benefit of this Claim, if, before their tranſgreſſion, they had any 
ſuch. 

Yet the Truths (thus boldly brought in queſtion) are founded on 
this clear Principle, That, taking in the whole of a good Man's 
_ exiſtence, God will beſtow upon him more of happineſs than of 
miſery.” To deny this, will tend to confound our diſtinct ideas of 
a good and of an evil Governor of the World, Nor are theſe truths, 


thus founded, at all ſhaken by our ignorance of God's government 
7% Pl of 
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of the univerſe. I apprehend, that the ſuppoſed force of the ob- 
jection ariſeth from Men's not rightly diſtinguiſhing between God's 
Paysicar, and Mor ar, Government; nor ſeeing how the conſe- 
quences of that diſtinction directs our judgment to decide of the 
evidence in religious matters, and particularly of the force of this 
objection. I will not here repeat my reaſoning on this ſubject, 
which the reader may find already delivered in the 598th and 59gth 
pages of the Introduction, and will ſee repeated, occaſionally, here- 
after. In behalf of theſe repetitions, had I added one more, on 
the prefent occaſion, I ſhould have no need to apologize: for as 
often as an old argument ſupports a 'Truth, newly attacked, the 
uſe of that argument, on ſuch an occaſion, cannot be called a re- 
petition of it, but a different application of it to a new queſtion. 
And every different application will give additional credit to the ſo- 
lidity of the argument, when it is ſeen how many various purpoſes 
it may be made to ſerve, and how many various Truths it is fitted 
to illuſtrate. This is one of thoſe FrurTFEUL ARGUMENTS, fre- 
quently to be met with in this Work, which J have enforced again 
and again, in the ſupport of ſome new Truth; and which, I make 
no doubt, a lefs attentive Reader has as often condemned for à repe- 
111ion of the ſame thing. 

From this Argument, fo referred to, as it lies in the Introdac. 
tion, we may ſafely conclude, that a good man hath a claim to reward: 
And this, I think, Religioniſts, conſulting no more than their na- 
tural ideas, have generally agreed in; and yet have generally 
concurred to deny that other part of the propoſition (though it 
ſtand upon the ſame Principle) which teacheth, that God will 
re eſtabliſh the repentant Sinner in his original claim to divine 
favour. 1 

This may ſeem unaccountable ; but there is a ſeeret in it, which 
will deſerve to be explained, for more reaſons than one; but at 
preſent, principally for the ſake of removing this difficulty. 


The 
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The truth is, thoſe Divines, who doubted of this re-efabliſhment, 
laboured under a groundleſs apprehenſion, that to allow the Doc- 
trine of reconciliation, on ſincere repentance alone, miglit tend to ſu- 
perſede the neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation; which they erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſed taught nothing concerning a future ſtate but what 
was diſcoverable, and had been actually diſcovered, by the Vg 
of Nature So that if natural Religion taught ons means of Re- 
conciliation, and Revelation taught ANOTHER, both could not be 
true. They, therefore, rejected that, as falſe, which natural! Re- 
ligion was ſaid to teach. And modern Unbelievers being under 
the like delufion, viz. that natural Religion and revealed taught 
the ſame doctrine concerning a future ſtate, reject, as falſe, 
that means of reconciliation which Revelation pretends to have diſ- 
covered. 

But we have beſtowed our pains to little wats, if, by this 
time, the attentive Reader doth not perceive, that the Rewards, 
taught by vatural Religion, are very different in kind, as well as in 
degree, from thoſe taught by the Revealea : However, if he hath 
not yet been ſufficiently inſtructed in this important truth, the ſe- 
quel of our Diſcourſe, to which we are now hattening, will, we 
hope, give him entire ſatis faction. 

] had ſaid, and on the Authority of St. Paul himfelf, that natural 
Relig/on taught, that God is a Rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
him*, Now, from his being a Rewarger, which ſprings from 
his nature and attributes, I have ventured to found Man” S claim to 
reward, 

But it may be aſked, WurRe are thoſe rewards to be expected, 
ad of WHAT quality do they conſiſt ? 

Io the firſt part of the queſtion, I reply—That, at what time 
ſoever God's Providence hath been diſpenſed EQUALLY to the Sons. 
of dam, living under the direction of natural Law, they could 
expect their reward only HERE. But, whenever they began to 
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obſerve, that God's Providence was grown UNFQUAL, and that re- 
wards and puniſhments were not regularly diſpended here, they 
would look to have the diſorder rectified HEREAFTER. But of this, 
more as we proceed, 

To the ſecond part of the queſtion, Of wHaT quality theſe re- 


wards conſiſt? I reply, We are taught to believe, they ſhall be 


abundant, as ſuited to that better ſtate of exiſtence to which 
they are reſerved ; and as beſtowed 'by an all-bountiful Mafter, 
to whoſe more intimate preſence they ſhall be admitted : yet ſtill 
bearing ſome adequate proportion to Man's merit and deſert. 

If Rr Aso, on the one hand, ſeems to revolt at the thoughts of 
everlaſting Puniſhment ; (for, as God is a Rewarder of the Good, we 
muſt conclude, the Apoſtle would have us infer, that he is a Pu- 
nber of the Bad; ſince this exerciſe of his power, over both 
Good and Bad, ſtands on the ſame attributes of Goodneſs and J 
tice ;) If Reason, I ſay, doth, on the one hand, ſeem to revolt 
at everlaſting Puniſhment, we muſt confeſs, that Fancy, on the 
other, (even when full plumed by FVanih), hath ſcarce force 
enough to riſe to the idea of infinite rewards, How the heart of 
Man came to conceive this to be an adequate retribution for his 
right conduct, during the ſhort trial of his Virtue here, would be 
hard to tell, did we not know what Monſters PRIDE begot of 
old upon Pagan Philoſophy ; and how much greater ſtill theſe latter 
ages have diſcloſed, by the long incubation of School. divinity upon 
Folly. 

What hath been urged from natural reaſon, in ſupport of this 
extravagant preſumption, 1s ſo very flender, that it recoils as you 
in force it. 1. Firſt, you ſay, ** that the Sour, the ſubject of theſe 
eternal rewards, being immaterial, and ſo therefore unaffected by 
the cauſes which bring material things to an end, is, by its nature, 


fitted for eternal rewards.” This is an argument ad ignorantiam, 
and holds no farther— Becauſe an immaterial Being is not ſubject to 


that mode of diſſolution which affects material ſubſtances, you con- 
77 clude 
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clude it to be eternal. This is going too faſt. There may be, and 
probably are, many natural cauſes, (unknown, indeed, to us,) 
whereby immaterial Beings come to an end. But if the nature of 
things cannot, yet certaiuly God can, put a period to ſuch a Being, 
when it hath ſerved the purpoſe of its Creation. Doth AN NIHILA- 
TION impeach that Wiſdom and Goodneſs which was diſplayed 
when God brought it 0uT oF NoTHING *! 


Other immaterial Beings there are (as hath been obſerved) who 


have the ſame natural ſecurity with man for their exiſtence, of whoſe 


eternity we never dream; I mean the Souls of Brutes. But PRIDE, 
as the Poet obſerves,. ca/ls God unjuſt : 


«© If Man alone ingroſs not Heaven's high care; 
„Alone made perfeft here, IMMORTAL there.“ 


Fanatics, indeed, both New and Old, have well provided for the 
proper eternity of the human Soul, by making it a part or por- 
tion of the ſubſtance of God himſelf *, But ſo blaſphemous a 
fancy, all ſob-r Chriſtians, from the moſt early times to the pre- 
ſent, have looked upon with horror. 

However, let us (for argument's ſake) allow the human Soul' to 
be unperiſhable by nature, and ſecured in its exiſtence by the un- 
changeable will of God: and fee what will follow from thence. — 
An infinite Reward for Virtue, during one moment of its exiſtence, 
becauſe Reaſon diſcovers that, by the Law of Nature, ſome Re- 
ward is due? By no means — When God hath amply repaid' us 
for the performance of our duty, will he be at a loſs how to diſ- 
poſe of us for the long remainder of £rErRniTY ? May he not 
find new and' endleſs employment for reaſonable Creatures, to 
which, when properly diſcharged, new rewards, and in endleſs 
ſucceſſion, will be affigned ? Modeſt Reaſon feems to dictate this 


to the Followers of the Law of Nature. The flattering expedient 


of ETERNAL, REWARDS, for Virtue here, was invented in the lim+ 


plicity of early ſpeculation, after it had fairly brought men to- 
conclude that the ſoul was material. 


See note [B], at the end of this Book, 
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2. A ſecond Argument, from the conviction it carries with it, 
I would recommed to the care and protection of its Diſcoverers, 
the Platoni/ts and Poets; namely, Men's LONG NOS AFP TRR I- 
MORTALITY, even in the fate Nature. Theſe, ſay our Poetical 
Metaphyſicians, and Metaphyſical Poets, are a proof that we fhall 
obtain what we long for; ſince natural appetites were not given in 
vain. © The foundation, on which this argument ſtands, is not, it 
muſt be confefled, quite void of all plauſibility. The general ap- 
petite for Goop was indeed given by Nature, to aid us in the ea- 
ſier and ſpeedier attainment of it, But in this conſiſts the ſophiſtry 
of the reaſoning—Becauſe the appetite for Good is eſſential in the 
conſtitution of every ſenſitive Being, it is concluded, that we ſhall 
obtain the GREATEST GooD which the Imagination can form, for 
the object of its wiſhes. And, to call this viſionary Operator, 
Nature, and not Fancy, will ſcarce mend the matter, if the noble 
Philoſopher * did not vilify his ſpecies, when he ſaid, that She did 
not know how to keep a mean or meaſure + The Phenomenon is 
eaſily explained. The Pass ioxs were given to excite our Activity 
in the purſuit of Good: and the violense of ſuch of them, as drive 
moſt impetuouſly to their end, will be apt to tranſgreſs the mean, 
But there is another part as eſſential to our frame, which is REea- 
SON ; and her office it is to keep the Paſſions within due bounds ; 
then moſt apt to fly out, when purſued by that frightful Phan- 
tom, ANNIHILATION. And as the beſt ſecurity againſt this terror 


is the pledge of immortality, we are too much in haſte to inquire of 


Reaſon, Whether, indeed, NATURAL REL1610N hath given us 
this ſecurity, 


From all that hath been aid, I would infer, that our appetites, 
or LONGINGs after good, were given us, not to lead the concluſions 


of Reaſo”, but to be led by them, Jeſt theſe LONGINGS ſhould 
become extravagant. 


Bacon. + Modum tenere neſcia eſt, 


3. But 


* * 
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3- But the palmary argument 1s ſtill behind. It is partly 
Phyſical, and partly Moral.“ The merit of ſervice (ſay theſe 
Men) increaſes in proportion to the excellence of that Being to 
whom our ſervice is directed and becomes acceptable. An infinite 
Being, therefore, can diſpenſe no rewards but what are infinite. 
And thus the Virtuous Man becomes intitled to immortality. 

The misfortune 1s, that this reaſoning holds equally on the fide 
of the UNMERCiFuL DocTos, as they are called, who doom the 
Wicked to EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. Indeed, were this the 
only diſcredit under which it labours, the mercileſs Doctors would 
hold themſelves little concerned. But the truth is, the Argument 
from mfin:ty proves juſt nothing. To make it of any force, both 
the Parties ſhould be infinite. This inferior emanation of God's 
Image, Man, ſhould either be ſupremely good or ſupremely bad, a 
kind of Deity or Devil. But theſe Reaſoners, in their attention 
to the Divinity, overlook the Humanity, which makes the de- 
creaſe keep pace with the accumulation, till the rule of Logic, 
that the concluſion follows the weaker part, comes in, to end the 
diſpute. | 

This view of things, which preſents to us the reward, held out 
by the Law of Nature, clears up, at the ſame time, the mord 
diſputed queſtion, concerning he efficacy F repentance alone, to rein- 
Nate us in God's FAvour ; and ſhews, that this doctrine of Natura! 
Religion is very conſiſtent with what Revealed Religion teacheth, 
concerning RECONCILIATION, on repentance : fince the rewards, 
promiſed by each Religion, being totally diſterent, they may rea- 
ſonably, when forfeited, have different means appointed for their. 
recovery. Hence it is, that, by the %%%, fimple repentance, we 
ſay, is deemed ſufficient; and, by the latter, ſome ATOXEMENT 
may be reaſonably required, together with repentance. 

On the whole of what has been ſaid concerning Na/ural Religion, 
we ſee, That Rgason reclaims againſt the pride of ſuch of its vo- 
taries, who expect eternal rewards, when that Religion only pro- 
miſeth very ample ones, OR 
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Come we now to the Condition of Man under RREVEALED 
Rer.1610n. For God (as we muſt needs conclude) having tried 
Adam in the STATE of NATURE, and approved of the good uſe- 
he had made of his free-will under the direction of that light, 
advanced him to a ſuperior ſtation in Paradiſe, How Lons, be- 
fore this remove, Man had continued ſubject to Natural Religion+ 
alone, we can only gueſs. But of this we may be aſſured, that 
it was ſome conſiderable time before the Garden of Eden could na- 
turally be made fit for his reception. Since Moſes, when he had 
concluded his Hiſtory of the Creation, and of God's ref on, 
and. /anfification of, the ſeventh day*, proceeds to ſpeak of the 
condition of this uew world, in the foHowing terms :— And God 
created every living plant of the field, before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew ; for the Lord God had not cauſed 
it to ram upon the Earth +, Which ſeem' plainly to intimate, that 
when the ſeeds of vegetables had been created on the third day, they 
were left to Nature, in its ordinary operations, to mature by Sun and 
ſhowers. So that when; in courte of time, Paradiſe was become 
capable of accommodating its inhabitants, they were tranſplanted - 
thither.—** And the Lord took the Man, and put him into the 
«© Garden of Eden—And the Lord God commanded the Man, 
„ ſaying, Of every Tree of the Garden thou mayeſt freely eat; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou ſhalt not- 
«eat: for in the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely 
« die .“ In this manner, was the firſt extraordinary revelation of 
God's Will, or what we call REVEALED RELIGION, added to, or 
more properly built upon, the Re/igion of Nature; which con- 
tinued to be the foundation of all God's extraordinary Diſpen— 
ſations throughout the whole courſe of his moral Government of 
Man. a 
Well! Adam diſobeyed the Command. He ate, and became 
(as he was firſt created) Mortar. — And ft (as the Hiſtorian: 
ſays) he fbould put forth his hand, and take alſo of the tree of life, 


Sen. ii. 2, 3. Gen, ü. 4, 5» } Gen, ii. 15. 


and 
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and eat, and live for ever *, he is driven out of Paradiſe, and ſent 
back again to his former State; the ſubject of na,] Religior. 
Aud in this ſubjection he continued till the giving of the Law. 

From this account we learn, that, had Adam not diſobeved the 
Command, he would have lived for ever, exempt from the preſent 
condition of mortality; ſince this return to it was the penalty of 
his tranſgreſſion. 

And leſt we ſhould make a wrong inference from what we read, 
that immortal life was Man's natural claim from the time of his crea- 
tion ; and not a free gift beſtowed upon him on his entrance into 
Paradiſe ; the Hiſtorian tells us of the means employed to exclude 
him from the TREE oF LIFE, which conferred 1mmorta/ity on the 
Eater. The ideas which this language conveys are, indeed, a/le- 
gorical; but they inform us of this, and of nothing but this, that 
immortal life was a thing extraneous to our Nature; and not put into 
our paſte or compoſition, when firſt faſhioned by the forming hand 
of the Creator +. 

If it be aſked, why Moſes did not record this free gift of immor- 
tality, loſt by the firſt Adam, in as open and clear terms as the ſe— 
cond Adam proclaimed the recovery of it ? the reaſon will be given, 
more at large, hereafter. At preſent, I ſhall juſt obſerve, (though, 
perhaps, a little prematurely) that the ſeveral MesspNGERrs of 
God's ſeveral Revelations had each his proper office to diſcharge. 
It was the office of Jtsvs to bring liſe and immortality to li-h!, or 
to promulge the Doctrine of it in open day. It was Mosss's 
office to record the 1%, and To sUyPLY THE WANT OF 17 J, in 
that Diſpenſation which was committed to his Charge. IIe could 
g0 no further than Juſt. to hint at a recovery, in covert and obſcure 
expreſſions. 

On theſe different and reſpective grounds then ſtood, and muſt 
for ever ſtand, NATURAL and REVEALED Religion. 


* Gen. iii 22. 


+ Gen. ii. 7. And the Lord formed man of tha duſt of the ground, &c, compared 
with Gen. iii. 19. 


4 See the sung of the Divine LEGATION. 
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The firſt teacheth an abundant reward for virtue; the other 
promiſed a Hſſed immortality on the obſervance of a poſitive command. 

This diſtinction, carefully kept in mind, will reflect great lights 
upon both Religions. As, by the negle& of it, the Moſaic Diſ- 
penſation hath lain, for many ages, involved in obſcurities ; and 
the Chriſtian is become ſubject to inexplicable difficulties. This will 
be ſeen as we proceed. 

At preſent let it ſuffice to obſerve, 1. That this account” of the 
Paradiſaical State ſupports our Capital Aſſertion, that Natural Re- 
ligion neither teacheth nor promiſeth eternal Rewwards., While it 
is ſuppoſed to do ſo, nothing can be conceived more diſerediting of 
REvELATION ; for it will force us to conclude, that God arbitrarily 
annexed Salvation, or eternal life, to one condition by the Law of 
Grace, and to another condition by the Law of Nature. This 
obſervation will have its weight with thoſe plain men, who allow, 
to the two connected Laws, the common privilege of explaining; 
one another. 

2. It enables us to ſee clearly into another reaſon, why the 


condition of immortality was the obſervance of a poſitive command; 


and not the performance of moral duty at large. For immortal 
life being a free-gift to which no man had a claim by nature, it 
might be given on whatever condition beſt pleaſed the Benefactor. 
And the obſervance of a pœtive duty was very fitly preferred to a 
moral; as it beſt marked out the nature of the benefit, which was 
of grace and not of debt. 

3. But there is ſtill another reaſon, (ariſing from the moral 
order of things.) why this free gift, if it were fit or neceflary to 
be beſtowed on condition, ſhould rather be annexed to a pgilive 
than a moral duty. No one, I ſuppoſe, was ever ſo wild as to ima- 


ine, that had Adam not eaten of the FORBIDDEN FRUIT, he would 
have been 1ntitled to zmmortality, unleſs he had likewiſe obſerved 


the dictates of the MORAL Law, which natural Religion enjoins 3 
the habitual violation of which, unrepented of, every reflecting 
man ſees, mult have deprived him of immortulity, as inevitably as 

the 
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the tranſgreſſion of the poſitive command. The reaſon is evident. 
Man living under the Law of Nature, when the free gift of im mor- 
tality was beſtowed on him, his previous qualification to fit him 
for the acceptance of the free giit, muſt needs be ſome reward; 
or, in other words, his having a claim to that REwaRD which 
natural Religion beſtows. Now nothing but the obſervance of o- 
ral duties could intitle him to ſome reward. The conſequence is, 
that the obſervance of moral duties was a condition annexed by na- 
ture, and appropriated to that reward which follows the favour of 
God in general; and fo could not be made the condition of a dif- 
ferent thing, viz. the free gift of immortality, which was founded in 
a prior capacity of reward; and this capacity acquired by the per- 
formance of moral duties. 

Theſe things give the curious obſerver ſuch exalted ideas of di- 
vine Wiſdom, in the order and courſe of God's Diſpenſations to 
Man, that (tranſported with the idea) I have anticipated a Truth, 
which, though it be of preſent uſe to confirm what hath been al- 
ready faid concerning the ſeparate ſtates, and different genius of 
N1tural and Revea/ed Religion, yet belongs more properiy to auo— 
ther place; where I ſhall employ it to remove a difficulty which 
hath ſo long entangled, that it hath at length credited the moſ! 
rational as well as eſſential Principle of Chriſtianity. 

In the mean time, we fee, to how little purpoſe Divines have 
fatigued themielves, and others, to give a realon, Why a peſiiive 
and not a moral duty was made the condition of immortal life, In 
the courle of which enquiry, ſome have been fo extravagant as to 
alert, that the 1cqueſtered ſtite of the firſt Parr made the obſer— 
Vance ot a moral duly an improper condition to be annexed to this 
Fe ft; ſeeing, in that ſtate, opportunities were wanting, to 
cverciſe them. But, if we divide moral duty, as is commonly 
done, into the three ſeparate Branches, of Divine, Pe: ſonal, and 
Social, we thall find that Adam had an equal occaſion to practiſe 
the two firſt, as if ſent into a World filled with lahbabitants ; and 

the 
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the moſt meritorious part of the third, as ſoon as ever he was bleſſed 


with a Help meet for bim“. 

The truth is, the State of Natural Religion, under which Adam 
lived till he was put into Paradiſe, unobſerved by Divines ; and the 
miſtaken ideas entertained of it, by them, when they had obſerved 
it, and diſtinguiſhed it from the Revealed, betrayed them into 
theſe abſurdities, and gave birth (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) to a 
thouſand errors, which, have obſcured and deformed the glories of 
that laſt great and beſt ' Work in God's moral government, THz 


REDEMPTION OF MANKIND BY THE SACRIFICE. OF HIS SON. 


From the account here given, God's JusTicE, with regard to 
the effects of Adam's trangreſſion upon his Poſterity, is fully de- 
clared. Adam fell, and forfeited the free gift of immortality - 
the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. g. He returned 
to his former ſtate in which he was created, ſubject to mortality -; 
that death which follows the ſeparation of ſoul and body. It is 
aſtoniſhing that any other death ſhould have been underſtood by 
thoſe words g, when the very ſentence of condemnation itſelf confines 
us to the ſenſe here given In the (ſweat of thy face (ſays God) 
ſhalt thou eat breed, till THoU RETURN UNTO THE GROUND : for 
out of it waft thou taken-: for duft thou art, and UXTO DUST SHALT 
THOU RETURN+. 

In this State, Adam begot a Poflerity, which naturally became 
ſharers in his original condition of Mortality]l. And, Were they 
injured in not being made partakers of a gift never beſtowed upon 


* Gen, ii. 18. + Gen. ii. 17. | 

l See note [C}, at the end of this Book, $ Gen. iii. 19. 

„ By death (ſays Mr. Locke) ſome men underſtand, endte/s torments in Hell. fire, 
% But it ſeems a ſtrange way of underſtanding a Law, (which requires the plaineſt and 
e directeſt words), that by det ſhould be meant, eternal life in miſery, Can any one be 
« {uppoled, by a Law, which ſays, for felony thou ſhalt ſurely die—not that he ſhould 
« loſe his life, but be kept alive in perpetual and exquiſite torments ? And would 
any one think himſelf fairly dealt with that was ſo uſed ?? Reaſonableneſs of Chriſ- 
tianity, Vol. II. p. 508. 


them? 
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them? Abſurd! They were left and continued in poſſeſſion of all 
the Rights inherent in their original nature; and would have had 
the benefit of the FREE Or, had not he, to whom it was given, 
and from whom they were deſcended, forfeited it before they 
came into Being“. What Phyſical contagion they contracted at 
their birth, either of body or of mind, is of little uſe to enquire ; 
ſince, however Man came by his Malady, his cure is one and the 
ſame. 

So good reaſon had St. Paul not to think he impeached the Juftice 
of God, when he ſaid, that DEATH reigned from Adam to Moſes, 
even over thoſe who had NOT SINNED AFTER THE SIMILITUDE of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion +, 1. e. over thoſe who died before they came 
to the knowledge of good and evil. Now, as the death, here 
mentioned, could be only Phyſical, though total ; the death ſpoken 
of, in the fame ſenrence, as denounced on the reſt of mankind, ! 
who had ſinned after the fimilitude of Adam's N Vin, muſt, 
conſequently, be Phyſical likewiſe. 

Thus both infants and adults falling under the very letter of the 
ſentence denounced on Adam, we ſec how God's juſtice is made 
apparent, 

Another important truth emerges from this account of the Farr, 
viz. that this part of the Moſaic Hiſtory is NO ALLEGORY, as hath” 
been commonly imagined. The root of which conceit, as indeed of 
many other extravagances that have deformed the rational ſimplicity 
of the Chriſtian Faith, hath been the confounding the diſtinct and 
different ſanctions of natural and revealed Religion with one another. 
For Divines, as we ſaid, having miſtaken theſe ſanckions to be the 
fame, namely IMMORTALITY, they were led to conclude, though 
againſt the expreſs words of the text, that Adam's tranfgreſſion was a 
breach of ſome precept of the Morar Law, and. conſequently, 
that the account which repreſented-it as the violation of a. pit. 


* See what is ſaid concerning the difference between the forfci ure of natural: 


adventitious Rights. Div. Leg. B. V. § 5. 
+ Rom. v. 14. Ses alſo note [DJ, at the end of this Book. 


Comin in: 
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Command, was an ALLEGORY : and being once got upon this fairy- 
ground, every man had it in his power to purſue, as he liked, tlie 
favourite Viſion, which he himſelf had raiſed from an Allegory left 
unexplained by the ſacred Writer. Numberleſs have been theſe 
monſters of the Imagination. But a late Allegoriſt of the hiſtory 
of the Fall hath fo diſcredited the trade, by his abſurd and abomi- 
nable fancies, fit only to be told by himſelf *, that were it not for 
the account which both believers and unbelievers find in this com- 
modious method of evading difficulties, we. might hope at length to 
get free of the diſhonour of having ſo long abuſed a rational mode 
of information. 

We have ſhewn what the laſt Selleving Writer hath invented, to 
render the abuſe dious; let us now ſee what the -laſt wibelieving 
Writer hath offered to render the abuſe riazcul/ous. He aſſures us, 
that the Scripture account of the FALL if a MERE ALLEGORY, 7 
the manner of the eaſtern Fables, ſignifymg that man was formed to a ſtate 
of happineſs and perfection, which he enjoyed as long as be continued 
innocent, but loft and forfeited it by following his lufts and paſſions, in 
oppoſition to the will of his Creaton; and became miſerable as ſoon as he 
became a wilful and habitual finner +. 

Here we ee the learned Doctor throws aſide his uſual reſerve, and 
preaches up rank DEIs x without diſguiſe ; while he makes the FALL 
from, and REsTORATI1ON to, life, as taught in the Old and New 
Teſtament, to be nothing more than an Emblem of the frail Condi- 
tion of Man, to whom God had given the Law ox NAruRkE for 
his only guide. On this principle he attacks Dr. Waterland's and 
Biſhop Sherlock's explanations of the ſtory of the FALL. But the 
force of his reaſoning :(as hath been the good fortune of moſt 
deiſtical Writers) ſprings not from .the truth of his. own notions, 
but from the futility of his Adverſary's.—“ Pray tell us,” (ſays 
the learned Doctor, with that vivacity which he never reſtrained, 
when he had his Adverſary at advantage,) *+ What is it we 


— | 
* See the Memoirs of the Life of Mr. W. Whiſton, Vol, I. p. 339. 


4 Dr. Middleton's Works, 4to, Vol. I. p. 131. and Vol, III. p. 199, 
| | „ Chriſtians 
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« Chriſtians are obliged to believe of it? [the ſtory of the Fall.] 
« Muſt we believe it to be all an A/egory ? No. It is the allegorical 
ce interpretation that has drawn all this clamour from me, of 
„% weakening the authority of Moſes and favouring infidelity. Muſt 
de we believe it to be all /tera/? No. We are not allowed to do 
that, ſince there is certainly much myſtery in it. What then are 
*« e to do? Why we are to conſider it as neither fact nor fable; 
neither literal nor allegorical; to interpret one ſentence /:7erally, 
„the next allegorically; the third again Uiterally; and fo on to 
0 the end of the chapter; which, like the very Serpent it treats of. 
„is all over ſpotted and ſpeckled ; here with /e7ter, there with 
& myſtery; and ſometimes, with a daſh of both *.” 

This, on a ſuppoſition, (the truth of which, both the Deiſt and 
the Believer took for granted) that the Moſaic account of the rar. 
was an ALLEGORY, hath its weight. But none at all, on the 
ſuppoſition, whoſe truth I have endeavoured to evince, that the 
Moſaic account is a HISTORY OF FACT, and not, as the learned 
Doctor pretends, A MERE ALLEGORY ; interlarded, indeed, as the 
ancient Hiſtories of greateſt weight have always been, with ſtrong 
figurative expreſſions, as well allegorical as metaphorical. In ſuch a 
kind of . compoſition, the beſt rules of interpretation not only juſtify 
the rational Critic in underſtanding {ome expreſſions /:terally and 
others allegorically, but neceſſarily require his obſervance of this 


rule. To do what the learned Doctor requires of him — To ſtick 
throughout, either to the letter or the figure, would betray much. 


ignorance of the genius of ancient literature. When Adam is ſaid 


to have eaten of forbidden fruit, and Iſrael to have committed wwhore- 


dom, Do theſe phraſes (uſed by the ſame Hiſtorian in his Hiſtory 
of the Fall, and afterwards in the Hiſtory of the Jewith Defe&9n } 
make one more an ALLEGORY than the other ? Are not both narra- 
tives of fats figuraflvely adorned? the firſt, to denote Adam's 
tranſgreſſion of a poſitrve Command; and the other, to ſignify he 
defeftion of the Iſraelites into Idolatry. | 


* See the Doctor's Defence of his Letter to Waterland. 
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The cold raillery, therefore, of our learned Doctor, while he 
conſiders the Moſaic Account of the FALL, as neither fat nor fable, 


neither literal nor allegorical, but to be ſometimes imterpreted one way, 


ſometimes another 
informing us of nothing but his inattention to, or 1gnorance of, 


might, for his. credit, have been ſpared ; as 


literary compoſition, as it was in its primeval ſtate; early formed, 
and ſtill continuing to exiſt, amongſt People undiſciplined by arts 
and poliſhed manners. 

The truth is, our Critic in his cenſure, and thoſe learned Divines 
in their defence, have equally confounded” two diſtinct Species of 
Writing with one another; that is to ſay, an ALLEGORY with a 
real HisTorxy ornamented with metaphorical and allegoric colouring. 
The Divines, to ſerve their occaſions, did it, either wittingly or 


inadvertently; and the learned Doctor, to ſerve his, either fol- 


lowed their example or imitated their practice. Theſe Divines had 
obſerved, that preceding Commentators on the Bible had, occa- 


ſionally, in the narrative parts, jumped from the literal to the allegoric 
ſenſe, and fo backward and forward to the end of the Chapter, becauſe 


they found, that where the language was full of figurative terms, 
it was reaſonable and neceflary ſo to do; Their error was, in ſup— 


poſing they might do the fame, in what they believed to be an 


ALLEGORY. On the other hand, our Doctor ſaw the abſurdity of 
this. practice in an Allegory; but his error was, in ſuppoſing it to be 
equally abſurd to do the ſame in a fgurative narration of fact. 

And what occaſioned the common miſtake of both parties. was, 


their having (as we ſay) confounded theſe two ſpecies of Compoſi- 


tion with one another; which they would never have done, had they 


but conſidered, that the end of an ALLEGOoRY is to Hide, and the 
purpoſe of allegorical, that is figurative expreſſions, only to 


Ornament. 


But, as the Hiſtory of the Fall is, in Dr. Middleton's ſenſe, a 


MERE ALLEGORY, and as his MoRAL of the Fable tends to reduce 
the whole Doctrine of the Goſpel to MERE DEISsM; I ſhall now 
endeavour to theiy, from the very genius of Antiquity, that his Moral 
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is not of the nature of thoſe which the moſt carly times loved to 
diſguiſe under that cover. 

It is, in the learned Doctor's opinion, A MERE ALLEGORY, //! 
the manner of the eaſtern Fables, ſignifying, that Man was formed to 
a ſlate of happineſs and perfettion; which be enjoyed as long as he 
continued innocent, but left and forfeited it by An his luſis and 
faſſions, and ſo became miſerable. 

The truth of his idea, of its being a MERE ALLEGORY, hath 
been examined already. But this is not the whole of his idea: Tt 
1s, if you will believe him, in the MANNER OF THE EASTERN 
FABLES. 

An obſervation that betrays his ignorance both of Eaſtern F.bes 
and Eaſtern Truths. The Fables of the Ancients, whether of the 
Eaſt or Weſt, were invented, as I have ſhewn elſewhere, for this 
end, and for no other, namely, to hide from the People, under 
that cover, ſuch Truths as were above the People's capacity to com- 
prehend ; or were judged inexpedient, for the ſake of public utility, 
that they ſhould know. This Veil, however, their Wiſe Men 
were able to penetrate; and fo could benefit themſelves of all the 
Truth conveyed under it; and the Public, of juſt ſo much as was 
Judged expedient for them to be made acquainted with. 

But what pretence is there to ſay, that either of theſe cauſes of 
concealment had any place in the Morar,, which the Doctor is 
pleaſed to tell us is conveyed under the fable of the Fall. The 
Moral contains a Truth of the utmoſt clearneſs, and molt general 
-uſe ; whoſe publication could be of no poſſible diſſervice to Society, 
or be abuſed by one ſingle individual in it. 

On the other hand, if, inſtead of this Mor AL, of a ſimple lapſe from 
innocence to guilt, we believe that Jeſus and his Apoſtles have rightly 
interpreted the Moſaic account of the FALL, where they inform us 

of the ſpecific nature of the loſs which Adam ſuſtained thereby ; and 
if, from the nature and courſe of God's Diſpenſations, we ſee the fit- 
neſs of its remaining a Myſtery for many ages, that Myſtery which (the 
Apoſtle tells us) was hid from ages and generations, but was at length 
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made manifeſt to the' Saints *; if this, I ſay, were the caſe, then, 
indeed, though the Doctor's Moral required none of this Cover to- 
his MERE ALLEGORY : yet ſuch a Cover very well fuited the Hiſtory 
of Moſes ; and juſtified the interpretation of the Apoſtles. 

Thus the posITIvE COMMAND, whatever it ſpecifically was, is 
contained in the words of not eating of the Fruit of the tree ef, good 
and evil - the TEMPTER, THE EVIL BEING, is ſhadowed under the: 


Serpent and the CONDEMNATION TO DEATH, by Adam's return 


to his firſt ſtate of MoRTALITY. 

Having thus cleared the revealed Doctrine of the FALL from the 
abſurdity of this deiſtical interpretation, I now go on with my 
Subject. | | | 
Man, having forfeited the free gift of Immortality, is driven out 
of Paradiſe, and returned back to the ſtate and condition in which 
he was created, a Subject only of NaTuraL RELiGion. With 
this difference, that, before his entrance into Paradiſe, he was 
altogether ignorant of the extent of his finite duration: on his 
expulſion from thence, he might learn, from the terms of his 
Sentence, that the execution of it, by DEATH, was at no great 
diſtance.--- In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground; for out of it ⁊waſt thou taken: for dit thou 
art, and unto duſt ſbalt thon return +. 

But when we fpeak of the two Religions, natural and revealed; 
we muſt diſtinguiſh (in our uſe of the term, REVELATION) be- 
tween a Sy/tem of revealed Religion, and an occaſional Communi- 
cation of the divine Will to Man, for his conduct on particular 


points, or for his comfort in general, when the courſe of God's 


moral government required that he ſhould, from time to time, 
have intimations given to him, more or leſs obſcurely, of the 
hidden purpoſe of Providence in his favour; and this, through 
various Diſpenfations, till, at the final completion of them, /ife 


and immortality ſhould be again brought to light and reſtored. Theſe 


occaſional Communications began with that contained in the Sen- 


* Col. i. 20. + Gen. in. 79. 
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tence denounced on the Serpent, or the EVIL ONE, that the Seed of 
the Woman ſhould bruiſe his head; and that he ſhould bruiſe its heel * : 
And ended with that given by the mouth of Jacob, t the ſceptre 
ſhould not depart from Judab, nor a Lawgiver from between his feet, 
until SHILOH ſhould come, to whom the gathering of the People ſhould 
be +. 

What followed theſe occaſional Communications was that sxcoxp 
SySsTEM of Revealed Religion, delivered to the Poſterity of Abra- 
ham, by Moſes, preparatory to the THIRD and laſt, under the 
Reign or rule of Shiloh, or Jesvs CHRIST, which took in and 
embraced the whole Poſterity of Adam. 

So that, of Revelations, in the ſenſe of RRVEALED SYSTEMS of 
RELIGION, there were but THREE : the ii, given to Adam when 
placed in Paradiſe ; the;/econd, to the Poſterity of Abraham, when 
going (under the miniſtry of Moſes} to poſſeſs the promiſed Land; 
and the ira, promulged to all Mankind, by Jeſus the Maſiab. 

Ignorance, of this matter, made the Rabbins invent a fanciful 
Syſtem of Revealed Religion, as given to the Sn of Noah, under 
the name of the SEVEN PrECEPTS.—So that it ſeemed proper juſt 
to hint at this. a//mdon ; which, for want of attending to, hath 
been the occaſion of much error and miſtake 

We have now ſeen MA under the two firſt States of God's 
Moral Government, the natural and the revealed; and how, by 
| his miſconduQ in the /econd, he was returned back again to the 
fil; in which he remained throughout the long interval from 
Adam to Moſes ; when, by this time, the NATURAL [Law was: 
become ſo viciated, and obſcured, that all memory of the Law- 
GLVER was loſt and forgotten. So that the knowledge of the one 
tru: God, on which all natural as well as revealed Religion 1s 
founded, was, of neceſſity, to be REPUBLISHED to the world, by 
Moss, when he entered on his Miſſion; who not only rekindled 
its extinguiſhed flame, but, by the Diſpenſation committed to his- 


R Gen. ili. 2 ＋ Gen. xlix. 10. & 
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646 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IX. 
care, in which the f/f Cauſe conſtantly and immediately directs all 


things, obviated the like misfortune for the future. 


And as this Diſpenſation, called the Law, being the prelude 
and preparation to the GosPEL, whoſe Author was the promiſed 


Mess1Aan, the Reſtorer of what was loft in Adam, could be only 


made intelligible by the previous knowledge of the cauſe and nature of 


that loſs, therefore hath Moſes ſtudiouſſy recorded that previous 


Knowledge. 
And here it will be proper to obſerve, that had Jeſus been only a 


MusszNokR ſent from heaven, with no other purpoſe than to pro— 


pagate a Syſtem of revealed Morals, or to republiſh the Law of 
Nature, we can ſee no reaſon why LIFE AND IMMORTALITY might 


not have been promulged by Moss for the Sanction of the Law, as 
well as by JesUus CHRIST, who hath made it the peculiar Sanction 
of the Goſpel: and ſo both DoCtrines, that of the rue God, and of 
eternal life, have come from Heaven together. The SociNIANs, 
and they who deny a REDEMPTION by the Atonement of a REAL 


| SAcRIFICE on the Croſs, would do well to re-confider this matter, 


But more of it in a fitter place. 

To proceed. By the Penalty inflicted on Adam he (with all his 
Poſterity) was again made mortal; that 1s, became EXTINCT, at the 
natural diflolution of the union between Soul and Body. 


But that diftribution of reward and puniſhment, which God, 


under every mode of his Moral Government, makes, with ſupreme 


Juſtice, either here in this world, or hereafter in another, was (when 


the ſentence of DEATH was denounced on Man's tranſgreſſion) at 
firſt made here in this world, ſo long as he continued to be favoured 


with the adminiſtration of an equal or extraordinary Providence. 


Which, as we learn from the Moſaic Hiſtory, continued from the 


Farr, down to the time when Polytheiſm univerſally prevailed. 
For, when the World, by reaſon of the Vices and Corruptions of 
its Inhabitants, d:d not like to retain God in their knowledge, but 


* the glory of the incorruptible Cod, into an * made like to 
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corruptible Man *, that firſt diſpenſation of Providence was with- 
drawn. 

Yet, as ſoon as God had ſelected a choſen Race, and had ſepa- 
rated it from the reſt of Mankind, 1% place his name there, we ſee, 
with aſtoniſhment, this egual Providence revive in Judea; for Wan 
was ſtill under the Curſe or doom of death. And this exiſted, till re— 
peated Idolatries, the crime which firſt cauſed the egua! Providence 
to be withdrawn from the Nations at large, did at length deprive 


the choſen People, likewiſe, of their ſhare of this bleſſing. 
And, by ſuch time as they had invariably returned from their 


Apoſtacy to the pure worſhip of the God of therr Fathers, the Courte 
of God's moral government required, that the nature and genius of 
the GosPEL (the Religion which compleated all the foregoing, and 
which, by the recovery of what was loſt in Adam, made an e-ual 
Providence no longer neceflary) was gradually revealed unto them. 
This, as we ſay, ſuperſeded the uſe, and prevented the return, of 
that equal Providence; which, otherwiſe, on their adherence to the 
God of Iſrael, and perſeverance in his worfhip, they might natu- 
rally have expected. Nay, the full conviction of their recent loſs, 
Joined to the ſcattered lights in the later Prophets, together with 
other leſs legitimate helps, enabled them to gather and arrange their 
ideas in favour of a FUTURE STATE; as hath been ſhewn. at large 
in the foregoing, Books. | 
Theſe ligbis Divine Providence, in its courſe, did indulge to them, 
till the Sun of Righteorſneſs aroſe, leſt the ſudden ſplendour of his 
appearance ſhould totally dazzle this blinded and devoted people ; 
who, thus indulgently prepared and made fit to receive the Goſpel, 
were, by their rejection of it, rendered totally without exculc, 
Theſe obſervations, the Reader ſces, add further evidence to the 
Truths advanced in the former Books, concerning this EXTRAOR=- 
DINARY PROVIDENCE, 
The courſe of my Argument, in thoſe Books, led me to deduce: 
an equal adminiſtration of Providence in the Jewiſh State, from the. 


* Rom, i. 23—28. 


Nature 
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Nature of its 'Tyuzocracy. My Subject here leads me” to ſhew, 
from the general op ER of God's Moral Government, that this egua/ 
Providence was adminiſtered in the world at large, while it retaincd 
the memory of the true God ; and was again adminiſtered in the 
Land of Judea, when, by the Miſhon of Moſes, the true God had 
there regained his rights. 

All this, when carefully conſidered, will, amongſt a variety of 
other reaſoning, be one inconteſtible proof of the truth of Rx- 
VEALED RELIGION. Here, in the Mos arc, we find it ſo contrived, 
by divine Skill, that the peculiar Nature of that oeconomy, under a 
THEOCRACY, ſhould coincide with, and concur to ſupport, that 
1 very diſpenſation of Providence which naturally aroſe from the 
73 puniſhment of the FaEL. This alſo will add ſtrength and light 
„ | — to all my former reaſoning, for the extenſion of this extraordinary 
44 Providence to PART Icul ARS. For now it is ſeen, that this diſ- 
þ penſation was nut merely political and attendant on a Theocracy, 
11 where civil conſiderations often overlook the care of individuals; 
10 but it was a general diſpenſation of Religion, from the FALL to 
| 3 the time when idolatry over-ran the World: and was again admi- 
1 niſtered when and Where the knowledge and worſhip of the true 

God was reſtored. 

« It is true {may an objector reply), that this different adminif. 
tration of Providence, between the faithful followers of the true 
"44 God, and the careleſs apoſtates from his worſhip, did preſerve the 
; 4 dignity due to God's Moral Government; yet ſtill this difference 
iN appears to be ſo great, that it looks like an impeachment of the 
. divine Attributes, to confine this benefit to ſuch only, who liked do 
retain God in their knowledge, while the reſt of Mankind were left 
and abandoned to the evils conſequent on an ON and unequal 
adminiſtration of Providence.“ 

This objection would have weight, if thoſe who were included 
under the Sentence paſſed on Adam ſhould be irremiſſibly doomed 
to the ſhort exiſtence of this mortal life. But a ſecret RRPRIEvE 
(kept hid, indeed, from the early * paſſed along with the 

| Senlence 
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Sentence of Condemnatian. So that they who never received their 
duc in tþ/5 World, would ſtill be kept in exiſtence till they had re- 
ceived it in the next : ſuch being, in no other ſenſe, ſufferers by 
the adminiſtration of an unequal Providence, than in being ignorant 
of the reparation which attended them. For we learn, from ſacred 
Writ (what the principles of natural Reaſon do not impeach) that 
the DEATH of Chriſt had a retroſpect from, the FALL of Adam; and 
that REDEMPTION was, from the firſt, amongſt the principal lu— 
gredients in God's Moral Government of Man. 
Now, if the goodneſs of God thus provided for human redemp.- 

tion, that goodueſi, joined to his Juſtice, would make the redemption 


as extenſive as the forfeiture. But, in caſe a retroſpect did not take 


place, it would not be thus extenſive. More words would only 
obſcure a truth, which the ſacred text hath rendered ſo plain and 


clear. 


Ye were redeemed (ſays St. Peter) with the precious blood of Chriſt, 


' FOREORDAINED from the foundation of the World, but was MAntresT 
in theſe laſt times for you*, St. John explains, from the words of 


Jeſus himſelf, what is to be underſtood by his being foreordained, 
viz. That it was receiving the g/ory which accompanies the en— 
trance on an high office And now, O Father, GLORIFy me, with 
the GLORY which I had with thee before the World was. I have 
MANIFESTED ry name unto the men which thou gaveſt me out of the 
World +. 

St. Peter, in the words above, diſtinguiſheth between the advent 
of our Redeemer, and the efficacy of his death, in teaching us, that, 
though his MANIFESTATION was late, yet the virtue of his For E- 
ORDAINED Redemption operated from the moſt early times. For it 
would be trifling to ſpeak of a pre-ordination, which was not to be 
underſtood of a pre-operation ; ſince thoſe to whom the Apoſtle 
wrote well underſtood, from the Attributes of the Godhead, that 
all things hat were, had been pre-ordained, in the ſimple ſenſe of 


* 1 Peter i. 20. + John xvii. 5, C. 
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the word. The other ſenſe, of a pre-operation, St. John more 
forcibly exprefles, by the Lamb sLAIN from the foundation of the 
World *, 

But if the courſe of God's various Diſpenſations required, that 
this Al of grace, the REDEMPTION, ſhould be kept hid for Ages, 
and never fully revealed till the Advent of his Son, it could not be 
otherwife, than that, in the intermediate Diſpenſations, Mankind 
muſt be ſtill repreſented as ſuffering under the forfeiture of Adam; 
in Scripture language called, hing under the curſe : Nor had ſuch 
of Adam's Poſterity any cauſe to complain that the REpÞEMPTION 
was kept hid from them, ſince it was an Act of Grace, and not of 
Debt, of which they would finally, and in due time, have the 
benefit. In the interim, as hath been ſhewrr above, the moral 
government of God, revealed to us in Scripture, was adminiſtered 


to them in ſuch a manner, as, ſooner or later, to proclaim its per- 


fect equity. 


E 


N this manner did the FREE GIF T OF IMMORTALITY become 


forfeit, by Man's violating, the coNDITIoN on which it was 
beſtowed. For a GIFT is not the leſs free by having a condition 
annexed unto it: the quality of a free giſt not ariſing from its being 
without condition, but from its being without a claim of right. 
It is true, that a Condition, aunexed to a claim of right, is of a 


different nature from hat which the Governor of the world hath 


ſeen fit to annex to a free gift: the firſt ariſeth out of the ſettled 
conſtitution of things; the ſecond depends on arbitrary will and 
pleaſure. Thus MORAL VIRTUE was the condition of that favour and 
protection which the Creature, Man, claims from his Maker; but 
the OBSERVANCE OF A POSITLVE COMMAND was the condition of the 


free gift of immortality. 
* Rev, xiii, 8. See alſe note [E], at the end of this Book, 
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Again, the Law of Nature informs us, that the Condition, which 
accompanies a claim, is, when unperformed, ſtill capable of re— 
covering its efficacy: the fame Law likewiſe directs us to the means, 
namely REeENTANCE, But the violated Condition, annexed to a 
free gift, is not thus recoverable. 

The reaſon of this difference 1s apparent. God's Creatures have 
a claim to his favour and protection, whenever, and as often as, 
the breach of the Condition is repaired by ſincere repentance ; becaute 
the relation between the Creator and Creature makes the claim in- 
diflolvable. But 1MMorTALITY being a free giſt, which gift that 
relation doth not naturally infer ; when the condition, on which it 
was beſtowed, is broken, the benefit is irrecoverably taken back, 
The conſequence of which is, that if God, in his infinite goodneſs, 
ſhall be pleaſed to reſtore again that free giſt, he may do it by 
what means he ſees fit, as not being confined to that which his 
own eſtabliſhment hath preſcribed, for the recovery of his fav 
and protection ſimply. 


The means, therefore, of regaining the free gift of immorialily, 
when God had graciouſly decreed that it ſhould be regained, can be 
only known by REVELATION. 

Another ſpecific difference between the Conditions annexed to a 
grace, and to a claim, is this, that as the condition of the former is 
the obſervance of an arbitrary Command, this Command may mot 
be the ſame (though ſtill arbitrary, as annexed to a free gif?) when 


that grace is reſtored, with what it was in the iy donation. It was 


not the ſame ; as we ſhall ſee when we come to ſpeak of the condition 
of life and immortality again brought to light, Where we ſhall, at 
the ſame time, be enabled to ſee God's gracious purpoſe in the 
Change. EE 

But here let us always keep in mind (which not to do will oc- 
caſion much confuſion in handling the ſubject of RepemerioN), 
that the MEANs of recovering a benefit loſt, and the cox DIT ION 
annexed to that benefit, when recovered, are two very diſtin and 
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different things. Both of which, viz. of the MEANS and the cox- 
DITION, we fhall ſpeak to in their Order. 

And firſt of the MEANS; and to Whom intruſted, 

The MEANs employed in this great Work, the REpeMeTiON 
or MANEKIND, human reaſon alone was net fufficient to diſcover. 


It may, indeed, be collected from the Principles of Natural 


Religion (as we have more than once obſerved, and cannot do it 
too often) that God, on the ſincere repentance of Offenders, will 
receive them again into favour, and render them capable of thoſe 


rewards. naturally attendant on right behaviour. But the caſe be- 


fore us is very different. The benefit loſt by Adam's tranſgreſſion- 
was a free git, a matter of grace, Our reſtoration, therefore, to 
that benefit muſt needs be of grace likewiſe; conſequently, the 
means reſided in the hidden counſels of the Beſtower, and ſo not to 
be found in the promulged Digeſt of Natural Law. 
He might have re/tored us, and certainly would, had he ſeen it 
beſt, on the common terms on which Natural Religion aſſureth us 
2 will receive returning Sinners to his- favour : or he might, with 
equal juflice, in perfecting the great work. of Redemption, require 
-MORE ; namely, a MEDIATION, enforced by ſome kind of SAaT1s- 


FACTION, But what his good pleaſure was herein, it was im- 


poſſible for human Reaſon to diſcover; whatever fitneſs that 
Reaſon may perceive in- theſe MEANs, when revealed. 

Indeed, had it been decent for fallen Man, aided only. by. the 
glimmering light of that indefinite promiſe, that he ſhould ſome 
time or other be reſtored to his loſt inheritance ;: had it been decent, 
I ſay, to indulge his conjeRures concerning the Counſels of the 
Moft High, he would have been apt to think that a Mzviartor 
might be employed amongſt the means uſed in this Reſtoration ; ſince 
he is able to fee the fame fitnefs of tuch an interpoſition in matters. 
of grace, as of repentance alone in matters of right. Mepiarion 
implying a confeſſion, that the thing requeſted is merely of grace; 
to the obtaining of which, Man doth no further co-operate than 
by we hopes and wiſhes. 
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How reaſonable ſuch a concluſion would have been we find by 
this, that the very MEANS, here ſuppoſed, have been, as we have 
faid, in fa, uſed, and accepted by the God of our Salvation. For 
there is one God, (ſays St. Paul,) and one M. DIATOR between God 
and Man, the Man Jeſus Chrift *. — Feſus (ſays the Author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews) 7s the MEDIATOR of a better Covenant, 
which was eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes + 

The modeſty of Reaſen finds its account in Concluſions thus 
confirmed ; and the Truth of Scripture receives light and ſtrength 
from Concluſions thus made. 

We are now to conſider of the Perſon of this Mediator, and then 
enquire into the manner in which he diſcharged his Mediation. 

The eternal Son of God, Jeſus, the Meſſiah, was the Perſon 


appointed to this Office 1 The time of his appearance was fore- 


told by the Jewiſh Prophets: and the nearer they lived to that 
time, the clearer and fuller were their intimations concerning the 
Character and Fortunes of him, who was fent to REDEEM Lirael, 
and 7 bring again 79 /ight that life and immortality which was loſt 
by the tranſgreſhion of Adam. - 

The manner in which he was to diſcharge his MeDiaTi1ov, is 
our next cuquiry : whether he did it {imply by INTERCEDING tor 
the remiſſion of the Forfeiture; or whether by $4TISFYING, at 
the tame time, for the Ucbt ? is the Queſtion. Now, as it reſted 
in God's od ple:ſure, which of theſe he would accept, we mull 
again have recourle to Scripture for in formation: where. we find, 
that the terceſion was by way of SATISFACTION for the Debt. 

This Satrs/a&tion is called in Scripture, REDEMPTION 3 a term 
taken from civil tranſactions amongſt Men, where the things or 
perſons redeemed were paid for, with a price. Hence St Paul, 
ſpeaking of our Redemption from the forfeiture of Adam, expreſſeth 


it — this Periphraſis, Te are bought with a price ||. 


* 1 Tim. i ll, 5 17 Heb. viii, 6, 
1 See the note [E], at the end of this Bock, 
11 Cor. Vi. 20. 
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The price paid was the DEATH of the Son of God. Chrift died 
for the ungodly , ſays he. And again, Chriſt died for our Sins + — 
he died for all f — to obtain ſalvation, our Lord Feſus Chriſi died for 
us &. On this account, and in alluſion to the like tranſactions 
amongſt Men, the Redeemer is called the Lond of thoſe whom he 
redeemed — For to this end (ſays he) Chrift both died and roſe and 
revived, that he might be the Lokp both of the dead and living ||. 

And now let us proceed to the nature of that DEATH which had 
the efficacy of REDEMPTION. 

7. Firſt, it muſt be voLUunTARY — Hereby we perceive the love of 
God, becauſe he laid down his life Jor us **, ſays St. John. I lay 
down my I fe for the Sheep, (faith Jeſus himſelf) no man taketh it 

' from me, but 1 lay it down of myſelf. I have power to lay it down ;; 
and I have power to take it again. This COMMANDMENT have I 
received of my Father ++. Here he repreſents the laying down his life 
as a power beſtowed, in conſequence of a Command received. And 
this will lead us to conſider | 

2. The ſecond requiſite of a voluntary death efficacious of re- 
demption ; which is, that it muſt be oFFERED ur, in conſequence of 
pre-ordained acceptance, called, in the text, a Command. And 
what is a religious offering up to God, but a SACRIFICE ? 

In this ſenſe (the proper ſenſe of the word,) the holy Scrip- 

_ tures expreſſly call the death of Chriſt a SacRIfICE. St. Paul 
ſpeaking (as is his wont) in the Language of the Law jt, ſays, — 


* Rom. v. 6. + 1 Cor, xv. 3. t 2 Cor. v. 14. 
& 1 Thefl, v. 9, 10. || Rom, xiv. 9. 
** 1 Ep. john iii. 16. ++ John x. 15—18. 


11 To this an objector may reply,—if S. Paul ſpeaks in the Language of the Law, 
why is not the word Sacrifice part of that language, as well as Paſſover? And if ſo, 
ſays ſuch a one, your argument from this text, in proof of a real Sacrifice, is enervated. 
To this I anſwer, the language of the law may extend to names without extending to 
things, It plainly does ſo, here. The word Paſſover is language peculiar to the Law: 
the word SACRIFICE, though the language of the Law, is not peculiar to it, but in uſe 
throughout the whole religious World to denote a Rzze, common, at that time, to all 
Men. 
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Chriſt our Paſſover is SACRIFICED for us *. The Writer of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, who rarely ſpeaks any other Language, 
fays— Cbriſt needeth not daily, as thoſe high Prieſts, to offer up Sacr1- 
FICE, firſt for his own fins, and then for the People's; for this he 
did once when he OFFERED UP HIMSELF T. Again—Chrift hath 
appeared to put away fin, by the SACRIFICE OF HIMSELF T. And 
again — He was once OFFERED 79 bear the ſins of many F. 

But the virtue of expratory Sacrifices conſiſted in procuring 
ATONEMENT, by ſome fort of $saTIsFAcTION. And thus the 
expiatory Sacrifice of Chriſt on the Croſs operated for our Re- 
DEMPTION. 

One could bad have ani it poſſible, that any 7 Oy who 
had read the Goſpels, with their beſt Interpreters, the Authors of 
the Epi/tles, ſhould ever have entertained a doubt, WHgTHER THE 
DEATH OF CHRIST WAS A REAL SACRIFICE ? | 

But miſtaken notions, concerning the origin and nature of this 
facred Rite, have ſo obſcured the Rationale of it, that the Soct- 
N'ANS, who boaſt to have interpreted Scripture on the ſevereſt and 
Juſteſt Laws of Logic and Criticiſm, have, in this inſtance, as v/ *l 
as in many others, deviated more from theſe Laws than the moſt 
licentious of the Allegoriſis, or the wildeſt of the Spiritualizers. 
Here, in their care to avoid an imaginary abſurdity, they have 
fallen into a real one, and of the grofleſt kind, while they conlider 
the death of Chrift as nothing more than THE SEAL of His MIsSION. 
For, were this all, ſo bloody an Impreſſion might have been well 
ſpared'; fince the proper Seal of his Miſſion, or the evidence of his 
being SENT, were MIR ACLEs performed and PRoPHECIES fulfilled. | 
His DryiNGs, if it were only in ſupport of what he taught, could 


be nothing more than the /eal of bis Integrity. 


But Ignorance of the ORIGIN AND NATURE oF SACRIFICE hath 
miſled theſe our Rationaliſis into the groſs and ſemipagan errors 
concerning the Rite itſelf. And therefore it will be expedient ta 


1 Cor. v. 7. . | + Heb. vii. 27. | 
4 Heb. ix. 26, $ Urb. ix, 20, 


owe 
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give (though it may prove a work of ſome length and labour) an 
enlarged Hiſtory of this whole matter. 

As SACRIFICE is almoſt coeval with the human Race, its nature 
and ſuppoſed effects depend on the knowledge of its Original; 
which is only to be found in the notions, habits, and cuſtoms of 
the firſt mortals. 

The PRINCIPLE advanced in the fourth Section of the fourth 
Book of this work, together with the reaſoning-on that Principle 
concerning the ANCIENT MODE OF CONVERSE BY ACTION IN AID 
OF WORDS, will lead us (fo prolific is that Principle, in laying open 
the moſt ſecret treaſures of Antiquity) to the true rationale of this 
widely extended, and as widely miſtaken, Rite of Sacrifice, This 
will ſhew, how the common ſentiments of our Nature would draw 
the firſt Men into this mode of worthip, whether the SacriFice 
was EUCHARISTICAL, PROPITIATORY, or ExPIATORVYV. Under 
one or other of theſe Claſſes, I ſuppoſe, all ſorts of Sacrifice may 
be reaſonably comprized. Though the Egyptians, we are told, 
extended the number to fix hundred ſixty and fix. But their 
Sacrifices, like their Kings, were wantonly multiplied at pleaſure, 
in defiance of time and truth, to fit the purpoſe of every fabling or 
deſigning Prieſt. For, the Sentiments -which nature and reaſon 
excite in every pious. breaſt towards the Author and Support of our 
Being, are ſimply theſe, Gratitude for good beſtowed ; Application 
to him for good ſought or wanted; .and Repentance for, and depre- 
cation of, Crimes committed. 

1. Gratitude gave birth to Euchar ical Sacrifice, And this duty 
was, in the moſt early times, diſcharged in EXPRESSIVE ACTION ; 
the leaſt equivocal of which was, the Offerer's bringing the firſt 
fruits of Paſturage or Agriculture, to that ſequeſtered place, where 
the Deity uſed to be more ſolemnly invoked, at the ſtated times of 
religious Worthip ; and. there, preſenting them in homage, with a 
demeanour which ſpoke to this purpoſe--- I do hereby acknow- 
+ ledge thee, O my God! to be the Author and Her of all good: 
„and 
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4% and do now, with humble gratitude, return my warmeſt thauks 
for theſe thy bleſſings, particularly beſtowed upon me.“ 

Things, thus devoted, became, from thenceforth, ſacred. And 
to prevent their deſecration, the readieſt way was to ſend them to 
the Table of the Prieſt, or to conſume them in the fire of the Altar. 

2. The PrRoPITIATORY SACRIFICE was precatory, to implore 
ſucceſs to their labours, in order to procure and improve to their 
uſe theſe common bleſſings of Providence; and deprecatory, to avert 
the evils due to the paſt abuſe of ſuch bleſſings. And in this ipe- 
.cies of Sacrifice, likewiſe, the oblation was ſo contrived as to be an 
Action equally expreſſive of an invocation for the continuance of 
God's favour ; and for the remiſhon of the Offerer's tranſgreſſions. 

3. But it is the third Sort, the ExexiaTory SAcrIFICE, which, 
by reaſon of the horrid abuſes it early underwent, hath obſcured 
the whole face-of things yet the luciferous Principle, here applied, 
to illuſtrate this whole matter, ſhews ExfIATORVY SACRIFICE to 
be, in its nature, as intelligible, and in practice as rational, as 
either of the other two. Here, inſtead of preſenting the ſirſt fruits 
of agriculture and paſturage, in corn, wine, oil and wool, as in 
the euchariſtical, or a portion of What was to be ſown or otherwiſe 
propagated, as in the proprtzatory.; ſome choſen Animal, precious to 
the repenting Criminal, who deprecates, or ſuppoſed to be obnoxious 
to the Deity, who is to be appeaſed, was offered up and ſlain at the 
Altar, in an Action, which, in all languages, when tranſlated into 
words, ſpeaks to this purpoſe, I confeſs my tranſgreſſions at thy 
4 footſtool, O my God! and, with the deepeſt contrition, implore 
« thy Pardon; confeſſing that I deſerve death for theſe my 
offences. -The latter part of the Confeſſion was more forcibly 
expreſſed by the Action of ſtriking the devoted animal, and de- 
priving it of life; which, when put into words, concluded in this 
manner— And I own that I myſelf deſerve the death which 1 
« now inflict on this Annaal.” | 

But here it will be proper to obſerve, that as crimes of a lighter 
complexion were atoned for, as well as deprecated in the propitiatory 

Vor, III. 4 P Sacrifice ; 
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Sacrifice ; ſo thoſe of a deeper dye could be only blotted out by the 
expiatory. This frequently brought into both the ſlaughter, or at 
leaſt, the conſecration of a devoted animal, by an action which 
{ſpoke alike in each; but louder in the expratory ;. while, in all the 
three, the action of Sacrifice fall expreſſed a reaſonable language. 

But this ſyſtem of Sacrifice, ſo well ſupported by what we know 
of plain and fimple Nature, in its moſt early movements, is further 
realized by what Hiſtorians tell us was pronounced by the mouth 
of the Sacrificer himſelf; who frequently explained his own- action 
by the words with which he accompanied it. 

We learn from Antiquity, that when friendly or adverfe States 
had entered into an alliance for mutual defence, or ended a war on 
mutual conditions, the League was folemnized by the two parties 
with the additional Sanction of a SACRIFICE, in its nature chiefly 
partaking of that ſpecies we call Propitiatory; to implore a bleſſing 
on the tranſaction. 

The Hiſtorian, Livy, hath recorded the Ceremonies in uſe, in 
theſe Sorts of Sacrifice ; where, ſpeaking of a Treaty concluded 
between the Roman and Alban People, on certain conditions mu- 
tually agreed upon, he tells us, that the Public perſon, on the 
part of Rome, whom we may call the King at arms, and who was 
the ſacrificing Prieſt, when about to ſtrike the Victim, thus invo- 
cates their common God, in an addreſs to the Alban People, and 
their chief Heralds “ Legibus deinde recitatis, Audi, inquit, 
e Jupiter; audi Pater patrate Popul Albani; ; aud: tu Populus 
4e Albanus; ut illa palam prima poſtrema ex illis Fabulis Cerave 


s recitata ſunt, fine dolo malo, utique ea hie hodie rectiſſime intel- 


lecta ſunt, illis Legibus Populus Romanus prior non deficiet. Si 
* prior defexit publico Conſilio dolo malo, Tu IELO DIE, JuyiTER, 
« PopuLUM ROMANUM $IC FERITO, UT EGO HUNC PORCUM HI 
4% HODIE FERIAM TANTOQUE MAGIS FERITO quanto magis fotos 
«© helleſyue : Id ubi dixit, porcum ſaxo filice perculſit x.“ 


* Liv. I. i, c. 24. 


Another 
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Another Treaty concluded between Hannibal and his Army of 
multifarious Adventurers was, the ſame hiſtorian tells us, ſanctifſied 
in the like manner. Juſt before the battle of Trebia, the General, 
encouraging his Followers, by all the uſual excitements, to do 
their duty, concludes with a promiſe of the moſt magnificent 
ſpoils, as the reward of their valour. And then offering one of 
thoſe propitiutory Sacrifices for himſelf and his army; the better to 
induce the various nations, of which it was compoſed, to confide 
in his word, and reſt aſſured of his good faith, he held out a Lamb 
ready for the Altar, and then proceeded in the following manner — 
„ Eaque ut rata ſcirent fore, Aguum læva manu, dextra filicem 
5 retinens, $I FALLERET, JOVEM CATEROSQUE PRECATUs Dros 
© ITA SE MACTARENT QUEMADMODUM 1P5E AGNUM MACTASSET, 
& Secundum precationem, Caput pecudis ſaxo elifit x.“ 

We ſee the reaſon, why in theſe religious Acts, when made the 
Sanction of good faith, in public and civil conventions, the expreſ- 
five action ſhould be further aſcertained by Mord. It was neceſſary, 
in an affair of public and general importance, to give the utmoſt 
preciſion to the Act, by removing from it all doubtful or equivocal 
meaning. 

Again, it is further worth our notice, that, although Tur 
SPEAKING BY ACTION had (as we have ſhewn) its original in the 
defects and imperfections of early language; yet, even when thoſe 
impediments to fuller information were in a good meaſure removed, 
ſtill, partly from habit and cuſtom, but principally from ſome 
advantages which this mode of converſe had above the other, of 
ſpeech, it was (as has been obſerved elſewhere) long kept up 
amongſt People of ſimpler manners, eſpecially in the more ſolemn 
tranſactions of life; of which thoſe relating to religion were the 
chief: by reaſon, that ſignificative actions make a ſtronger and more 
durable impreſſion than words; as the Eye is a more certain and 
| Ready conveyance of intelligence than the Ear, 


* Liv. lib. xxi. c. 45» 
4 P 2 On 
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On the whole, the Reader now ſees, that nothing could be more 
natural, intelligible, or rational, than 25% mode of religious Morſbip, 
as here explained. | 

Ignorance of all this,. and inattention to the ſtate and condition 
of ancient times, have divided Believers into two parties on this 
ſubject. 

One of them holds, that the origin of Sacrifices was by com- 
mand from Heaven; the other, that it ſprung from Superſtition, 
together with many the like abſurd practices. The firſt call this 
religious Rite, Myſterious : and ſo give to Heaven what, in their 
opinion, Reaſon diſclaims. - As lo the origin of Sacrifices, (ſays a 
learned Divine, ) It is extremely hard to concerve them to be a human 
Inſtitutian; BECAUSE we cannot give any tolerable account of the RE a» 
SONs of them *, A more than 7o/erable, even a plain and clear rea- 
fon, the Reader fees is now given. But men are always. diſpoſed 
to find in themſelves a ſtandard for the meaſure of all things. 
However, admit Sacrifice to be devoid of Reaſon ; muſt things, thus 
circumſtanced, needs come from Heaven? As if nothing had ever 
entered into Religion that was of the growth of Superſtition !! What 
will be the conſequence of thus accounting for what we do not un- 
derſtand, but the diſpoſing men to think, that every religious 
Rite, though palpably abſurd, yrs if fancifully myſterious, had that 
original ? 

Another argument, which this more orthodox Party urge for 
their Opinion, that Sacrifice muſt needs be heavenly-derived, is, 
perhaps, ſomething more plauſible, but equally inconcluſive : It is 
the very early uſe of Sacrifice, which riſes as high as the two Sons 
of Adam. And, indeed, our account of this fignificative action 
ſhews, that we can conceive no time, after the Fall, too early for 
its introduction amongſt men, under the guidance and government 
of natural Religion, as theſe two Brothers certainly were: Beſides, 
the defects of language, while in its early rudiments, neceſſarily 


* Shuckford, 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned this mode of intercourſe between Man and his Maker. 
Yet, notwithſtanding, Primæval uſe can never prove Sacrifice 
to have ariſen from any other ſource than the light of natural rea- 
ſon. And if that be ſufficient (as we have ſhewn it is), we 
muſt needs conclude that it aroſe from thence, when Scripture is 
ſilent concerning any other ſource. Eſpecially fince we fird that 
this Scripture hath carefully recorded what God immediately, and 
not nature, taught to Adam and his Family. Now, concerning 
Sacrifice, there is not a ſingle word which implies any ſuch in- 
ſtruction. On the contrary, the manner in which the ſtory is told 
leads us to conclude, that the Rite was firſt dictated by natural 
reaſon. — Mel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a Tiller of the 
ground, And in proceſs of time it came to paſs, that Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground, an offering unto the Lord. And Abel be brought 
of the firſiling of his flock *. — And Id PROCESS or TIME (ſays the 
Hiſtorian) 1T CAME To PAss, &c. words, which (in the ſequel) 
not only acquaint us with the firſt Sacrificers, but in theſe, here 
quoted, ſtrongly intimate, that the Ne was of human original. 
While, throughout the whole narrative, we find no mention of 
any preſcribed mode of Patriarchal Sacrifice, though Moles is moſt 
minute in what concerns the prefcribed Sacrifices of the Law. 
Doth not this ſhew, that the firſt was a voluntary, uncommanded 
Worſhip, where the mode was left to the diſcretion of the Wor— 
ſhipper; and the latter a preſcribed Rite, where every circum— 
ſtance, in the celebration, was to be ſcrupulouſly obſerved ? 

Nor is this reaſoning to be evaded by the contefled brevity of 
the ſacred Hiſtorian. For had the Original of Sacrifice been pres 
ſcribed, and directly commanded by the Deity, Moſes could never 
have omitted the expreſs mention of that circumſtance. Ihe two 
capital Obſervances in the Jewiſh Ritual were the Sarvatu and. 
SAacRIFIces,—To impreſs the higheſt reverence and ven. ration on 


the Sabbath, the Hiſtorian is careful to record its divine Original. 


Gen. iv. 2. 
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in theſe words Thus the Heavens and the Earth were finiſhed, 
and all the Hoſt cf them. And on the ſeventh day, God' ended his 
IVork, which he had made: and he RESrED ON THE SEVENTH DAY 
from all his work which he had made: and GoD BLESSED THE s- 
VENTH DAY, AND SANCTIFIED IT : becauſe that in it, he had 
reſted from all his Work, which God created and made“. Now, who 
can ſuppoſe, that, had Sacr1Fict been of divine Original, Moſes 
would have neglected to eſtabliſh this truth, at the time that he 
recorded the other? Since it was of equal uſe, and of equal impor- 
tance, with the other. 1 ſhould have ſaid of much greater: for 
the multifarious Sacrifces of the Law had not only a reference to 
the forfeiture of Adam, but likewiſe prefigured our Redemption by 
Jeſus Chriſt, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
The other miſtaken extreme, ariſing from the ſame cauſe, namely, 
ignorance of the nature of Sacrifice, is amongſt thoſe Believers, 
who hold, that although Sacrihce became, at length, of divine 
right, yet, in its Origin, it was but a capricious Ordinance of hu- 
man invention; concerning which, no rational or philoſophic ac- 
count can be given; yet, having ſpread wide, and ſtruck its roots 
deep into the fat and lumpiſh Soil of Superſtition, it was ſuffered, 
by God, to occupy a place in the Moſaic Inſtitution, in compli- 
ance with the prejudices of a perverſe and barbarous People, to 
whom many other extraneous Rites (perhaps irrational, but cer- 
tainly harmleſs) were indulged. 
And now, to go on with our Hiſtory of Sacrifice. This impor- 
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| tant Rite, firſt dictated by natural reaſon, did not long continue in 
1 its original integrity. 

| Of all the cuſtoms in uſe amongſt Men, thoſe reſpecting Reli- 
®K gion are moſt liable to abuſe. For the paſſions of HopE and FEAR 
5 25 3 | | . . 

| become then moſt inordinate when the Mind-is taken up and occu- 
| pied in the offices of divine Worſhip. At this ſeaſon, the ſobriety 
| of common ſenſe is often forced to give way to the extravagance 
| * Gen, ii, 2, 3. 
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of the imagination. And this more eſpecially muſt have been 
the caſe in thoſe early Ages, when undiſciplined RE asown was but 
juſt projecting how to curb the irregular ſallies of Enthuſiaſm. 

Add to this, that SACRIFICE being a Scenical Rite, it was 
principally fitted to ſtrike the Fancy ; which delighting in paradox 
and Myſtery, would riot in this enchanted ground, till it had loſt 
ſight of the ſimple meaning of a plain expreſſive action, firſt con- 
ceived for uſe, and continued out of neceſſity. 

Under this ſtate of deluſion, Euchariftical and propitiatory Sa- 
crifices were ſoon imagined to receive their chief value from the 
coſtlineſ of the offering; and HecaTomss were ſuppoſed more ac- 
ceptable to Heaven, than purity of mind, adorned with gratitude, 
and humble reliance on the Deity. | 

Amidſt theſe diſorders, Philofyphers and Moralits might, from 
time to time, cry out, and aſk, as they did, but without being 
heard, 

« Dicite, Pontifices, in Sacro quid facit Aurum? 

„Quin damus id Superis, de magna quod dare lance 

Non poſſit magni Meſſalæ lippa propago : 

«© Compolitum jus, faſque animi ſanctoſque receſſus 

& Mcntis, et incoctum generoſo pectus honetto ? 

„% Hæc cedo, ut admoveam Templis, et farre litabo *.“ 


The world went on its Train; and pomp of Sacrifice was every 
where preferred to the prey of the Offerer. 

But in expiatory Sacriſices, matters went ſtill worſe. For, in 
theſe, the paſſion of FEAR being predominant, ſtrange enormi ics 
were {oon ſuperadded to the follies of the Worthippers. 

In theſe, the offering of the flain animal began, firſt of all, to 
be vainly conſidered as a VICARIOUS ATONEMENT for the cimes 
of the Sacrificer, | 

Though, in the purity of the firſt Inſtitution of Sacrific:, %- 
ing the devoted animal was an action naturally ſiguificative; whick 
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(as we ſaid.) when reduced to words, contained no more than 
this humble and contrite recognition = I confeſs, O my God! that I 
deſerve death for my tranſgreſſions. 

Modern Unbelievers, to get to their favounite point, which was 
to arraign the Moſaic Ritual for its vicarious atonements, have been 
very large in expoſing this abuſe in the offices of pagan or of na- 
tural Religion, corrupted. © Right reaſon (ſay they) diſclaims all 
ſuch atonements ; and teaches, that to ſecure pardon for our offen- 
ces againſt God, no more is required than humble confeſſion before 
the throne of Grace, joined to a fincere purpoſe of amendment; ſo 
that all the Mo/azc, as well as Pagan Sacrifices, which went on 
the idea of a vicarious atonement, were merely human inventions of 
fraud or ſuperſtition.” 

But this charge againſt the Law 1s founded either in ignorance 


or in ill faith, For though it may be true, that, by the Law 


of Nature, all vicarious atonement by Sacrifice is ſuperfluous and 


abſurd ; yet, by the Law of Moſes, it was rendered juſt and ratio- 


nal; for though this Law was founded, as all God's revelations 
are, on natural Religion, yet the Law, built thereupon, is conceived 
on the Principle of a FREE GIFT, long fince forfeited by the breach 
of the Condition on which it was beſtowed. This Principle, toge- 
ther with the 4%, intimates the recovery. And further, in the in- 


ſtitution of the, Rites of Sacrifice, inſtructs us in the means employed 
for the recovery; means peculiar, and properly adapted, to the na- 


ture of a free gift. 

We have already given, and ſhall further explain and juſtify, 
thoſe means (namely, the vicaRIous ATONEMENT, in the Sacki- 
FICE ON THE CRoss, with its dependencies), on the grounds of 
Natural Reaſon and Religion. 

To free, therefore, the vicarious atonements, in the Moſaic Sacri- 
fices, from this Objection of our. PHILOSOPH ERS, it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve theſe two things : 


: 1. Fir ſt, 
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1. Firſt, that the Moſaic Sacrifices were Tyrgs (and by both 
the Diſpenſations of the Law and Ceſpel declared to be ſo) of the 
great vicarious Sacrifice of the Croſs: So that the juſtification of 
their uſe depends on their Prototype; whoſe conformity to right 
reaſon and equity will be ſhewn. 

2. But then, in the ſecond place, as theſe Types had a Monar. 
IMPORT *, that is, bore a temporal ſenſe likewile, having a rela- 
tion to the peculiar benefits enjoyed under a TyEockAcr, and fo, 
of conſequence, were not Types merely and ſolely of things to come, 
and to be tranſacted in another Syſtem, it will be neceſſary, in 
order to their full juſtification againſt the objections of our adver- 
ſaries, to ſhew, that the peculiar benefits given by the Law were 
of the nature of a FREE GIFT, like that of immortality, which was 
firſt beſtowed on, and ſoon after loſt by Adam in Paradiſe, and re- 
covered by Jeſus Chriſt in the Goſpe/. Between which two Diſ- 
penſations, the Law came in (as an intermediate Revelation), and 
the benefits peculiar to the Law (namely extraordinary temporal 
bleſſings) were ſo far of the nature of the FREE G1FT of immortality 
(their prototype), as to make the MEANs of reconciliation for the 
violated condition, attendant on ſuch a Grf7, different from what 
is required for the tranſgreſſions which natural Religion condemns. 

Thus have we put a fair end to this formidable objection, con- 

ceived in ignorance, and brought forth in iniquity.” — 
But this is not all. The facred Volume, which contains the 
Principles whereon vicarious atonements are juſtitied, under the Aa- 
ſaic Law, at the ſame time inſtructs us, that, by the Law OF 
NaTuRE, a vicarious atonement t by ſacrifice is ſuperſtitious and 
abſurd. 


Moſes, in pity of his People (whoſe idolatry, during his ſhort 


abſence, had ſo incenſed the God of Iſrael, as to make it appre- 
| hended, by their Leader, that they would be totally abandoned, if 


* See theſe terms explained in the 6th book of this work, SeR, V. p. 400. 


Vol. III. n not 
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not inſtantly deſtroyed), tranſported with the patriot paſſion, and 
miſled by the Principles he had brought from Egypt, concerning 
VICARTOUS DEVOTEMENTS, thus addreſſes the Lord :—Yet now, if 
thou wilt, forgive their fins: and if not, blit me, I pray thee, out of 
thy Bock which thou haſt written, To this the God of Ifrael replies. 
(but on the principles of his own prior Law, the Law or NATURE; 
the Ritual Law being already planned, indeed, but not given and 
received), —** WHOEVER HATH SINNED-AGAINST ME, HIM ll I 
blot out of my book *.” As much as to ſay, The Law of Nature 
ei allows not of vicerious atonements ; but ordains, that the man 
« who tranſgreſſeth ſhall himſelf bear the puniſhment of his ini- 
% quity ; a puniſhment which no man deſerves for the faults of 
„% another, unleſs he be partaker of the guilt; by joining in the 
i tranſgreſſion.“ 

But ſelf- love, aided by ſuperſtition, made men ſeek for pardon of 
their own Sins in the ſufferings of others. When God gave the 
Law of Nature, he did not permit his Creatures to change the means 
he had ordained for pardon and reconciliation. But when he ordained. 
the Moſaic Law, by which many benefits of mere grace, as well 
as others of Debt, were beſtowed, he might, for breaches in the 
condition annexed to thoſe of mere grace, well and equitably make 
the terms of pardon. different from thoſe he had before . for 
breaches in the condition annexed to thoſe of Debt. 4 

Thus we fee how Rever ation triumphs; while every attack 
upon it produceth, in ſome new diſcovery of the amazing Wiſdom 
in the various parts of the Difpenſation, ſome further evidence of 
its Truth and Divinity. We have ſhewn with what ſuperior ſaga- 
city, as well as indulgence, many harmleſs practices of Gentiliſm 


were introduced into the Moſaic Ritual. But to manifeſt to: the 


World what uſe divine Wiſdom can make even of the worſt rub- 
biſh of Paganiſm, vic ARTOUSs SACRIFICES, condemned by the Law 
of Nature, as abſurd and ſuperſtitious, it changed, when brought 


*. Exod, XxX, 32, 33. 
into 
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into the Moſaic Ritual, their very nature; and, in that revealed 
Syſtem, made them proviſionary and reaſonable. 

And now, again, to proceed. A deep-rooted Superſtition is al- 
ways ſpreading wide and more wide. When men, thus labouring 
under this evil, had (in order to give themſelves eaſe) gone ſo far 
as to indulge the fancy of a vicarious Sacrifice, it was natural for 
them, to think of enhancing ſo cheap an atonement by the coſt and 
rarity of the Mering. And oppreſſed with their malady, they never 
reſted till they had got to that which they conceived to be the moſt 
precious of all, A HUMAN SACRIFICE. Nay, to accumulate the 
merit of the ſervice by bringing it ſtill nearer home, the madneſs 
did not ceaſe to rage till it terminated in INFAnTI1c1DE, or in offer- 
ing up to their grim idols (inſtead of themſelves) the CHIIDREN 


of their bowels. We learn from Sancboniathon, in that ineſtimable 


fragment of Antiquity, tranſlated by Philobiblius, that what is here 
collected from the natural courſe of things, is realized by fact. Ir 


was cuſtomary in ancient times (ſays the fragment) in great and 


public calamitiet, before things became incurable, for Princes and 
Magijſtrates to offer up in ſacrifice to the avenging Demons, the deareſt 


of their Offspring *. Under the fanatic fury of the high efficacy of 


this atonement, we need not wonder that the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of 
Nature ſhould be fubdued, and even their very impreſſions effaced, 


in this horrid ſacrifice, when we reflect that mere civil cuſtom, to 


avoid only a probable, nay, but a poſſible, inconvenience, was, in 
thoſe early times, of force enough to eraze, even out of the beſt 


.cultivated minds, the innate /ove of Parents for their Children, and 


to introduce a general practice of expoſing them, at their birth, to 
almoſt inevitable deſtruction. What power then muſt this magic 
of cuſtom acquire, when joined to dire Superſtition, under the 
horror of approaching vengeance, to diſpoſe the terrified Supplicant 
to offer up his own kind to avert it; nay, to make all ſure, his own 
offspring, not only with inditterence, but with alacrity. 

* Apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. I. 4. p- 1 58, —i00; nv Toi; Daxnewr;, is rag pryancis ovuſent; 
T3 N e, &vl6 Ths i Fogg Tor vy, TOY Tixruy Tos KexTaTUAG N MAN J The, tg 
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This ſeems to have been the true original of nuMAn Sacri- 


Fice*®*; An infernal practice, which foon overſpread the World; 


barbarous and civit. For that Love and FEAR of Gd, implanted 
in our Nature to improve and perfect Humanity, do, when 
become degenerate by fanatic and ſervile paſſions, make as ſpeedy a 
progreſs in difhonouring and debaſing it. 

From this Hr1sToRy of the origin, uſe, and abuſe of Sacr1Fice, 
thus delivered, on the principles of Nature and Reaſon, and verified 
by Fact, I have deduced, and, with the fulleſt evidence, eſtabliſhed 
the following truths. 

1. Firſt, That the mode of Religious Worſhip by SACRIFICE, is 
in itſelf, A REASONABLE SERVICE. 


2. Secondly, That Sacrifice for fin was a fit atonement, and 
reaſonably required in the Diſpenſations both of natural and revealed 
Religion, as a proper means of reconciling ſinful man to his of- 
tended Maſter. 

3- Thirdly, That this ſpecies of it, which 1s moſt open to objection, 
the VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, is founded in Reaſon, when directed to 
the Moſaic and Chriſtian Sy ſtems; how abuſive and abſurd ſoever, 
when practiſed in the offices of Pagani/m. 


Nothing but zhzs hiſtory of Sacrifice could lay open the way to 
theſe Truths : And nothing but theſe Truths could let us into the 


true Syſtem of GospEL. 'RrDEMPTION. For till it was ſhewn that 


a VICARIOUS ATONEMENT, a thing of the eſſence of this Syltem,, 
is conſonant to our moſt rational ideas of the divine attributes; it 
might be thought, by thoſe who only ſaw the abuſe, and were 
ignorant of the genuine uſe of vicarious atonement, that our proving 
the death of Chriſt to be a REAL SACRIFICE, was only adding one 
embarraſs more in the road of Revelation, inſtead of removing (as 
was my intention) a great many that ignorance hath laid acroſs 
it. | | | 


'® Lee note [GI, at the end of this Bock, 
But 
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But having now obviated the Socinran objection to this ſpecies 
of Sacrifice, we may proceed without further impediment to eſtab. 


liſh this capital Principle of the Chriſtian Faith, THERE SACRHITICER 


oF CHRIST ON THE CROSS FOR THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. - 

1. Which will be done, firſt of all, by ſhewing that the precious 
death upon the Croſs was, for many ages, prefigured, and, in a ſceni- 
cal manner, ſoretold by the sAcRHICES of THE Law; and more 
particularly and circumſtantially by thoſe Sacrifices called PlacuLAaR 
and VICARIOUS. 


2. And ſecondly, by.ſhewing that this DEATH was kept in per- 


petual memory under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, by a sacren 
RIU E, inſtituted by the Divine Victim himſelf, on his going to be 
tered ; this Ryze being (to ſpeak properly) nothing but, nor other 
than, A FEAST UPON A SACRIFICE. 

I. All Chriſtian Churches, even the Socinjan, agree in this, that 


the Sacrifices of the Jewiſh. Law ſerved, amongſt other uſes, for 


Tvrs of the death of Chrift, particularly thoſe Sacrifices called vica- 
rious, piacular, .and expiatary. Of which, ſome prefigured one part 
of that tremendous tranſaction, and ſome another. — The victim 
burnt without the Camp foretold his ſufferings, without the City — 
The blood ſprinkled in the Suu] Sanfforum by the High-prieſt, 
on the day of expiation, prefigured our entrance into heaven, whii- 
ther Chriſt prepared the way for us by his blood—The ſacrifice of 
the Paſchal-Lamb, which was both piacular and enchariftical, pros 
claimed the innocence of our. Redeemer, and the univerſal benefit of 


his blood to Mankind. 


To ſet this matter in the cleareſt light—As to the ſimple rite of 


SACRIFICE, this was not peculiar to Judaitm. It was in ufe, as we 
have ſhewn, from the beginning. Nature dictated this Symbol to 


all her Children: It being nothing elſe than a ſpecies of Worthip, 


in action inſtead of words; ſo that ſacriſice and religious Twor ſhip were 


correlative and coeval ideas. The particular thing which Moſes in- 
dulged to his people, for the hardneſs of their hearts, was that mul- - 


tifarious Ritual, of which, indeed, Sacrifice makes a capital part. 
Amoyngſt 


1 
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Amongſt the various cauſes. of the Moſaic Ritual, the principal 


were theſe: 

1. Firſt, A neceſſity of Get ptries with thoſe inveterate preju- 
dices (leaſt liable to 1dolatrous abuſe) which a long abode in Egypt 
had induced: amongſt the chief was their attachment to SAcr1Fice; 

8 a ſpecies of divine worſhip, which, at this time, made almoſt the 
whole of Religion in the Egyptian world. Theſe people (as hath 
been obſerved before) reckoning up ſix hundred and ee ſorts 
of ſacrifice. 

2. A ſecond cauſe of the Moſaic Ritual was- to debar the people 
from their too ready entrance to Idolatry, by keeping them con- 
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| tinually occupied in the performance of their ſacred Kites to the 

|: .Gor or IsRAEL; whoſe NAME, when loſt in all other places, was, 

Wo 5 by their SEPARATION, to be preſerved in the land of Judea, till he 
f fullneſs of time ſbould come. 


3. A third was to PREFIGURE, by theſe Rites of We the 
DEATH or CnRIsT vrox THE Cnoss: For the Moſaic Religion 
being the foundation of, and preparatory to, the Chri/tian, it was 
fit and proper to connect theſe two parts of God's moral Diſpenſa- 
tion, in ſuch a manner that their mutual relation might. in a proper 
time, become evident to all men. For in two Religions related to 
each other, as the MEANs and the END, the FOUNDATION and the 
SUPERSTRUCTURE, nothing can be more conformable to our ideas of 
Divine Wiſdom, than its contriving ſome ties which might eſtab- 
liſh the knowledge, and perpetuate the memory of that cloſe rela- 
tion, without immaturely explaining the particulars of. it. Now 
what can be conceived more effectual for this purpoſe than to make 
the RITEs of the one Religion TyPicar., that is, declarative and 
expr flive of the-general nature of the other. 

I heſe various uſes of SACRIFICE in the Moſaic Ritual cannot but 
raiſe our admiration of the divine Wiſdom, which hath ſo con- 
trived, that the very Worſhip indulged to the Iſraelites, in com- 
paſſion to their childiſh prejudices, ſhould not .only prevent the 
, the natural effect of thoſe prejudices which led to idolatry, 
but, 
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but, at the ſame time, ſhould eſtabliſh and proclaim, by means of 
their TyPICAL repreſentations, a ſtrong and laſting connection 
between the two Religions. Repreſentations ſo appoſite to this end 
and purpoſe, that all the ſects and parties in Chriſtianity, how 
widely ſoever they differ amongſt themſelves in other matters, agree 
in this, that tbe ſacrifices of the Lav, beſides the other uſes in the 
Moſaic inſtitution, are TYPICAL OF THE DEATH OF CuRIsT *. So 
far, we ſay, all the Chriſtian Churches, even the Socinian, agree 
with us. In this, they differ; they pretend, that though the 
Tewh Sacrifices prefigured the death of Chriſt, as Types of it, yet 
it does not follow that hi death was a real Sacrifice, like the Jewiſh. 
On the contrary, we affirm, that this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that if the Type was a real Sacrifice, the Antitype muſt be ſo like- 
wile. For (to enter a little more particularly into this mode of 
repreſentation) a TyyeE differs from a SYMBOL in this, that the 
Type repreſents ſomething future; the Symbol, ſomething pu/? or 
preſent.— The commanded Sacrifice of Iſaac was given for a Type ; 
the Sacrifices of the Law were Types. The Images of the Cheru- 
bims over the Propitiatory were Symbols ; the bread and wine in the 
laſt Supper were Symbols. | 

So far they agree in their genus, that they are equally REPRESEN= 
TATIONS ; but in their /pecres, they differ widely. 

It is not required that the Srmbs/ ſhould partake of the nuture of 
the thing repreſented : the Cherubims ſhadowed out the celerity of 
Angels, but not by any phyical celerity of their own ; the bread 
and wine ſhadowed out the body and blood of Chriſt, but not by 
any change in the Elements. 

But Types being, on the contrary, repreſentations of things fu 
lure, and ſo partaking of the nature of //7gphecy, were to convey. 
information concerning the nature of the Artitypes, or of the things 
repreſented; which they could not do, but by the exhibition of, 
their own nature. 


* Sce what hath been ſaid of the logical and natural propriety of Tzpes and ſecondary 


ſenſes, E. vi. S. 6. of the Divine Legation, 
| | Hence- 
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"Hence we collect, that the command to offer Iſanc, being the 


command to offer a real Sacrifice, the death and ſufferings of Chriſt, 


thereby repreſented, was a real Sacrifice. And the piacular and 
vicarious Sacrifices of the'Law being real Sacrifices, the Death on 


the Croſs was a real Sacrifice likewiſe. 


Were this otherwiſe, the Type, as a Type, would contain more 


than was contained in the antitype. An abſurdity, which makes 
the Shadow convey more than the Subtance; when, by its very 


nature, it ſhould convey leſs. On this Truth, the reaſoning in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews is founded.“ Chriſt (fays the Apoſtolic 
e Writer) was once gfered to bear the fins of many. For the Le 
„having the SHapow of good things to come, and not the very 
«< IMAGE of the things, can never with thoſe Sacrifices, which 


they offered, year by year, continually, make the comers there- 
« unto perfect: for then would they not have ceaſed to be 


« Offered Xx.“ | 

The Jewiſh Sacrifices are here called SHapows, not in an abſo— 
lute, but in a comparative ſenſe. The Type is inferior to the Anti- 
type, juſt as, in viſible things, a natural ſhadow is to an artificial 
image. For the Typical Sacritices of the Law, having, beſides their 
property of Types, a MORAL IMPORT, (and not like the Typical 
Sacrifice commanded to be offered by Abraham, a mere fhadorw, 
without any moral import, are called Shadows, not in oppoſition to 
realities (for having a moral import, they are realittes} ; but called 
Shadows, only in compariſon to the vaſt diſparity between the vir- 
tues of the Types and the Aniitype, thus explained and enforced by 
the ſame inſpired Writer — . For if the blood of bulls and. of 
„goats, and the aſhes of an heifer, ſprinkling the unclean, ſancti- 
« fieth to the purifying of the fleſh, now MUCH MoRE ſhall the 
blood of Chriſt, who ofered himſelf without ſpot to God, purge 
your conſcience from dead works to ſerve the living God +?” 


_ * Heb. ix. 28. x. 1, 2, See B. vi. 8. 6. of the Divine Legation, 
+ Heb. ix, 13, 14. 


Again; 
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Again; though, from hence, it appears that theſe Types with the 
Antitype are occupied in the elucidation of the ſame great ſubject, 
yet it will not follow, that every ſeveral Type is equally expreſſive of 
the Antitype. Some of them ſhall preſent a more perfect image of 
the Anlitype than others; yet they do not exclude the moſt imperfect 
from a ſhare in the honour of ſo auguſt a repreſentation. For 
though the divine Author of the Syſtem had ordained, that the 
whole of the Jewiſh Ritual, concerning Sacrifices, ſhould i or 
prefigure the great SACRIFICE oF CHRIST; yet as thoſe Sacrifices, 
at the ſame time, conſtituted an eſſential part of the Moſaic Oeco- 
nomy, which, on ſeveral occaſions, I have expreſſed more gene- 
rally by the terms of their bearing a MoRAL 1MPoRT, it could not 
but be that ſome would carry fainter, and others flronger, ſhadows 
or images of what as Types they repreſented ; juſt as the various 
Jewiſh ſervice, in its moral nature, afforded more or leſs occaſions 
of evidence. Thus, the Type of the Paſchal-Lamb was a more 
perfect repreſentation, than the Type of the J 1h burnt without 

the Camp. 
It might, and probably would have been otherwiſe, had theſe 
Types borne 2 moral import, like the command to offer Iſaac, for 
then nothing could have hindered all the Types from being as 
complete repreſentations of the Antitype as that command to Abra— 
ham was; and if nothing hindered, it is reaſonable to Po, it 
would have been done. 

We have obſerved, that theſe Types, in the Moſaic Ritual, were 
a kind of Prophecy by action; in which Providence was pleaſed to 
manifeſt to the world, the real connexion between the Jewiſh and 
the Chriſtian Revelations. But this was not all. The other ſort 
of Prophecy was not wanting, which, by way of eminence, has 
commonly aſſumed the name, viz. The written Predictions of the 
Jewiſh Prophets. Where, in a detailed account of the PROMISED 
Mzess1An, the principal part relates to his death and ſufferings on 
the croſs, under the idea of a SacRIFICE. And if, as hath been 


pretended, theſe things relate to Jeſs only in a ſeconda, » ſenſe, and 
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to the Jewiſh Leaders in a primary ; this would only make the 
analogy between theſe two kinds of Prediction more complete, and 
the connexion between the two Religions more ſtrong and durable. 
For the Jewiſh Sacrifices, though as 7ypes they refer ultimately to 
Chriſt, yet as a religious ſervice not typical, they had, like Pro- 
phecy, a prior reference to the Law. So admirable is this coinci- 
dence between theſe two forts of predician. As to the logical and 
moral fitneſs of SECONDARY SENSEs, I have explamed that matter 
at large in-the former parts of this work *, 

Hitherto in ſupport of the Doctrine of the GREAT. SAcr1FICE 
ON: THE CRoss.. And this alone ſeems abundantly. ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it. 

But this is not the whole. It was not only FoREToLD by the 
Types and other Prophecies of the 0 Law, but the Remembrance. 
of it was PERPETUVATED by a divine Inſtitution in the new: and an 
explanation of this Rite is the laſt ſtep we ſhall take to fix this 
fundamental Article of our holy Faith, 

In thoſe Ages of the World +, when Victims made a principal 
part of the Religion both of Jews and Gentiles, the Sacrifice was 
commonly followed by a religious Feaſt on the thing offered, called 
a Feaſt upon, or after, the Sacrifice; the partakers of which were 
ſuppoſed to become partakers of the BENEF1TS of the Sacrifice. In 


alluſion to this cuſtom, Jeſus was pleaſed to inſtitute a Feaſt of 


the ſame kind.—In. order of time, indeed, the Beaſt naturally 
followed the Sacrifice. But in this great Atonement, where the 
VicrtiM, the OxFERER, and the PRIEST, were albone and the ſame- 
Perſon, the Feaſt was, of neceſſity, to precede the Sacrifice. 

The hiſtory of this inſtitution 1s recorded, by the Evangeliſts, in 
theſe words: And as they were eating, Feſus took bread and 
« blefled it, and gave it to his diſciples, and ſaid, Take, eat, Tuts 
s MY BODY : and he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it 
„to them, ſaying, Drink ye all of it; for THIS 1s MY BLOOD of 


* See Book VI. Sect, VI. 
5 See the Diſcourſe on the Nature and End of the Lord's Supper. 
. « the 
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the New Teſtament, which 1s ſhed for many, for the remiſſion of 
«fins . | 

Now, to manifeſt that we are not miſtaken in the4dea here given 
of this Rite, let us reflect on the preciſe time of its celebration. 

As Jeſus, with his Diſciples, (ſays the text,) was concluding 
the Paſchal Supper, which was a Jewith F-aft after the Sacrifice, his 
-own approaching Sacrifice naturally ſuggeſted to him the idea of 
this cuſtomary Feaſt. But being himſelf both the /i#im and the 
Oferer, the Inſtitution of this Rite muſt of neceſſity, as we ob- 
ſerved, precede the Sacrifice—The Sacrifice on the Croſs was the 
Antitype of the Paſchal-Lamb; and the Feat on Chriſt's Sacritice 
was the Antitype of the Paſchal-feaſt. So that the propereſt ſeaſon 
we can conceive for the inftitution of the 4% ſupper, was the inſtant 
of time between the celebration of the He, and the offering of 
the Antitype. This time likewiſe correſponded with Chriſt's uſual 
practice, who Was wont to deliver his inſtructions by actions and 
expreſſions, bearing alluſion to what paſſed before his eyes, or pre- 
ſented itſelf, in the natural courſe of things, to his obſervation +. 
Theſe conſiderations ſhew, that the action, in the celebration of 
this Rite, was ſo ſtrongly declarative of its nature, that had Jeſus 
only broken the bread and given the cup in remembrance of himſelf, 
without adding, this is my body and this is my blood, no ingenuous 
Hearer could entertain a doubt, whether this was deſigned by him 
as a Feaft upon the Sacrifice. But when to this we add the remaining 
part of the explanatory words, in the conſecration of the Ele- 
ments THIS Is MY BODY --- THIS Is MY BLOOD—What is here 
contended for becomes almoſt ſelf-evident. 

In theſe feaſts upon Sacrifice, the very body that had been offered 
was eaten for the repaſt. Now, as the /aſt ſupper was to be 


* Matt. xxvi. 20, &c. | 

+ See Sir Iſaac Newton's Ohſervations on the Prophecies, p. 148; where he takes 
notice how Jeſus, from the approach of harvefl— from the lilies in bloom — from the leaves 
of the fig-trees ſhot out — from the ſheep Rept in folds near the temple for ſacrifice—=was 
accuſtomed to take occaſion of inculcating his ſpiritual Doctrines and Precepts. 


4 R 2 inſtituted, 
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inſtituted, and the Rite firſt celebrated, before the great Sacri- 
fice was actually offered, (for the reaſon juſt now given,) it was 
on that account (not to mention other reaſons) neceflary that ſome 


ſymbzlic elemenis ſhould be ſubſtituted in the place of the very body. 


and blood. "Theſe elements were BREAD AND WINE : on this occa- 
ſion naturally, properly, and elegantly called, THE BodY AND 
BLOOD. 

For if the ſpecific nature of the /af? ſupper was a feaſt upon Sacri- 
fice, we muſt needs conclude, that the divine Inſtituter of the feaſt 
would give all poſſible evidence of ſo important a Truth. 

But if (as was in fact the caſe): this evidence muſt ariſe from, 
and out of, the occaſion, and through the words of the Inſtitution, 
then the figurative terms of Bopy and BLooD became neceſſary, 
theſe only being fully declarative of the nature of the Kite, And 
as this made the uſe of theſe terms to be neceſſary, ſo the neceſſity 
of them produced their eaſe and elegance. This: is obſerved, be- 
cauſe it has been uſual amongſt Proteſtants, even while they were 


oppoſing the portentous doCtrine of TRANSUBSTANTIATION *, to 


acknowledge, either through ignorance of, or inattention to, the 
ſpecific nature of the Rite, that the figure of body and blood was ex- 
tremely violent and forced. 

It likewiſe removes another difficulty, which the advocates for a 
real preſence throw in the way of common ſenſe. They pretend 
that, if the words of the inſtitution were only FIGURATIVE, the 
Evangeliſt and St. Paul might, and probably would, have changed 
the figure, in their narratives, five times repeated on different occa- 
ſions; for that no reaſon can be given of the unvaried uſe of the 
{ame words, but becauſe they are to be underſtood LiTrraLLy; 
and then as they were declarative of one of the greateſt Myſteries 


in Religion, there was a neceſſity to record the very ſermis employed, 
. whenever the hiſtory of the Inſtitution was related. To this, it is 


{ufficient to reply, that, indeed, were the words uſed figuratively, 


* See note [H], at the end of this Book, 
TI and 


* * — A 2 e * . Wy 9 5 , 2 
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and the figure only expreſſive of a death commemorated, and no 
more, as the Socinians ſuppoſe it to be, it would be but reafonable 
to think, the terms would have been varied by one or other of the 
ſacred Writers; becaule it is natural to believe, that Writers of fo 
different genius and acquirements in language would not all have 


the ſame opinion concerning the uſe of theſe preciſe terms, ſo as 


to. eſteem them preferable to any other; as, in fact, on this idea of 


the Rite, they would not be. But we can by no means allow their 


conſequence, that, therefore, they are to be underſtood LITERALL v; 
ſince, if we admit the Inſtitution to be of the nature of a feaſt upon 
Sacrifice, there will be the ſame neceſſity for the unvaried uſe of the 
terms,. although they be figurative, as there would have been al- 
though they were literal. For theſe preciſe terms are as neceſſary 
to denote a feaft upon Sacrifice (the Rite we contend'for) as to de— 
note the Sacrifice itſelf; the enormous idea of the church of Rome. 


All this reaſoning an the nature of the Inſtitution, trom the 


words of the Inſtitutor, receives additional ſtrength even from what 
hath been ſuppoſed to invalidate it, namely, the concluſion of 
them Do THIS IN REMEMBRANCE OF M- For although theſe 
words, when delivered alone, might enjoin no more than a emer 
brance of a dead ben?zfaflor, (which is the ſenſe the Sociuians put 
upon them) yet, when preceded by—TH1s 1s MY Bo0DY—T11s 
Is MY BLooD—they are certainly. an 1junEtivn to Keep in remem— 


 brance his death and paſſion for our REDEMPTION. And could 


there be a feaſt upon a Sacrifice in which that Sacrifice was not to 
be kept in mind? 

t is true, that the Diſciples of Chriſt being commanded to do 
this in remembrance of him, the Command ſhews that the ccl-\ra- 
ton of this Feaſt was continually to be repeated, which was not 
the practice in the Pagan and Jewith feaff; after rhe ſacrifice, But, 
in this particular, the reaſon of the difference is apparent— I he 
GREAT SACRIFICE itſelf (of which the Jewiſh were yes put 
an end to that mode of Religious Worthip amongſt the Foltowers 


of Jeſus. 


1 LC * 1 
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Jewith and Pagan oblations had, or were ſuppoſed to have, a 


paſſing and temporary Virtue. For the law having a ſhadow of good 


things to come, and not the very image of the things, can never with 
thoſe ſacrifices, which they offered year by year continually, make the 
Comers thereunto perfett: FOR THEN WOULD THEY NOT HAVE 


' CEASED TO BE OFFFRED#, 


But the Sacrifice on the Cross is the very mage or the thing 
itſelf ; and therefore has more than à pafſmg and temporary effect, it 
continues operating till the conſummation: of all things; becauſe it 


mages the comers thereunto perfect: we being ſanctified through the 


offering of the body and blood of Chrift, oxck For ALL + : for where 
remiſſion of fins is, there is NO MORE CFFERING: FOR s: N . It ſeemed 
expedient, therefore, that the operating virtue of this Sacrifice, of- 


fered once for all, ſhould be continually ſet before our minds, in re- 
peated celebrations of the Feaſ? upon 17. 


What hath been here reaſoned, on the Hſtitution of the laſt ſup- 


per, appeared ſo ſtrong to a late eminent-Perſon, famous for his 
Socinian notions on this Subject, that (as J have been told) he uſed 
to confeſs, that if the death of Chriſt could be proved to be a real 


Sacrifice, the laſt Supper was undoubtedly of the nature of the Feaf? 


after the Sacrifice. This was ſaid with his uſual addreſs, to make 
his Reader overlook, and ſo to neglect, one of the capital argu- 
ments for a real ſacrifice ; for it infinuates, that arguments for its 


reality are to be ſought for elſewhere, and not in the inſtit tion of 


this Rite : Whereas it is our deſign to:ſhew, that this very Rite 
of the /af? ſupper conſtitutes one of the capital arguments for the 
reality of the Sacrifice itſelf. And, therefore, let us now go on 
with it. 


We have ſeen what may be naturally, and, indeed, what muſt 


be neceflarily, concluded from this part of the Evangelic Hiſtory 


of the Inſtitution of the LAs r SupPER, concerning Chriſt's deſign 


® Heb. x. 1, 2. + Ver. 10. } Ver, 18, 
| | Let 
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Let us ſee next what may be collected of St. Paul's ſenſe con- 
cerning the ſame; who, although occaſionally, yet hath at large 
ſpoken of the nature of the LasT SUPER. 

And here we ſhall find, that from this very /ort of 2 (which 
the words of the Inſtitution of it plainly alluded to) St. Paul ex- 
preſsly draws a compariſon ;. and, at the fame time, to explain the 
efficacy of the Nite, informs us of the end and purpole of thoſe Feaſts 
upon Sacrifice. 

It is in that place of his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where 
he reproves the proſelytes to Chriſtianity for the idolatrous practice 
of ſitting with the Gentiles, in their et upon Sacrifice, and eat- 
ing of the meats that had been offered to Idols. 

His words are theſe—* I ſpeak as to wiſe men : judge ye what I 
% ſay. The Cup of Blaſing, which we bleſs, is it not the comm u- 
« NION OF THE BLOOD oF CHRIS H ? The bread, which we break, is 
* it not the COMMUNION OF THE BoDY oF CHRisT? For we, 
& being many, are one bread, and one body; for we are all par- 
& takers of that one bread. Behold Iſrael after the fleſh : are not 
ce they which eat of the Sacrifices, Partakers of the Altar? What 
% ſay I, then? That an idol is any thing,. or that that which ts offered 
&« to idols is any thing? But I ſay, that the things which the Gen- 
« tiles ſacrifice, they ſacrifice to Devils, and not to God: and ! 
« would not that you ſhould have rELLowsn1y with Devils. Ve 
cannot drink the Cup of the Lord, and the Cup of Devils: » 

* cannot be Partakers of the Lord's Table, and or the Table 5 
« Devils *.“ 

The Apoſtle here profeſſeth to write to theſe Corinthians, under 
their own aſſumed Character of %% men. And, though, perhaps, 
he uſeth the term a little ironically—as wife in their own conceit, — 
to reprove the diviſions, before objected to them, yet the logical 
irference, drawn from an appeal to men of ſuch a character, is 
not at all weakened by the ſarcaſm under which it is conveyed. 
My meaning is, we may fairly conclude, that St. Paul's reaſoning : 


1 Ceri x. 15—21. 
18 
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is ſuch as, in his opinion, w/e men would not diſdain to weigh; 
and ſo regularly conducted, that wwr/e men would acknowledge to be 
of force. In a word, purſued with that ſcience and exactneſs, 
which leaves no room for the pretence of its having a looſe, popular, 
or inaccurate meaning, | 

Whence we may collect, in the firft place, that the Cup of 
bleſſing is not merely a general commemoration of a dead Benefattor, 
but principally a commemoration of the DEATH AND PASSION of that 
Benefaftor. It is the Communion of the blood of Chrift ; an expreſſion, 
as we have fhewn, of the utmoſt elegance to denote 4 feaſt upon 
Cacriſice. 

The inference which the Apoſtle draws from it, puts his mean- 
ing out of queſtion. — For we, being many (ſays he) are one bread, 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread: 1. e. Our 
being partakers of one bread, in the communion, makes us, of 
MANY (which we are by nature), to become (by grace) ONE BoDY 
in Chriſt. This inference is manifeſtly juſt, if the Rite be of the 
nature of a Feaſt upon Sacrifice ; for then the Communion of the body 
and blood of Chriſt unites the Receivers into one body, by an equal 
diſtribution of one common benefit. But if ut be merely the Com- 
memoration of a dead benefattor, it leaves the Receivers as it found 
them; not one body, incorporated by a common benefit, but many ſepa- 
rate individuals, profeſſing one common Faith. 

The Apoſtle having thus repreſented the LasT SUPPER to be of 
the nature of a Feaſt upon Sacrifice, for the truth of which he ap- 
peals to their own conceptions of it — the cup of bleſſing, is it nat the 
Communion ? &c. — the bread which we breah, is it not the Commu- 
nion? &c. 

He then endeavours to convince them of the mprety of their 
behaviour, from the nature of thoſe feaſts, as it was underſtood both 
by Jews and Gentiles; who alike held, that they wo EAT OF THE 
SACRIFICES WERE PARTAKERS OF THE ALTAR: i. e. had the 
benefits of theSacrifice. But what had theſe eaters H the things 


ſacrificed, in common with the Partakers of the bread aud wine in 
the 
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the Las r Sun, if this Supper was not a feaft of the ſame kind 
with the ſacrificial Feaſts? If the three religious Feaſts, Pagan, 
Jewrh, and Chnſtian, had not one common nature *, How could 
the Apoſtle have inferred that this intercommunity was abſolutely 
mconſiſtent ?!—7e cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
Devils. For though there might be impzety in the promiſcuous uſe 
of Pagan and Chriſtian Rites ; yet the jnconſiſiency ariſes from their 
having one common nature, which, ſpringing from contrary ori- 
ginals, deſtroys one another's effects. The reaſoning ſands thus — 
Thoſe who eat of the Sacrifice are partakers of the Altar ; that is, are 
partakers of the benefits of the Sacrifice. Theſe Benefits, whether 
real or imaginary, were confirmed by a pact or convention between 
the Sacrificer and his God. They who eat in the feaſt on that Sacri- 
ice are partakers of the ſuppoſed benefits of the Sacrifice, and, con- 
ſequently, are Parties to the federal Rites which confirmed tho{c 
benefits: ſo that the ſame Man could not, conſiſtently with him— 
ſelf, be Partaker of both zables, the Lord's table and that ot 
Devils. | 

This argument, St. Paul urges to the Viſe Alen, whoſe practice 
he is here expoſing. And we lee, it turns altogether on the Poſtu— 
latum agreed on, that the L. _—_ is of the nature of a feaſt 
upon Sacrifice.” 

Now, if, inſtead of this idea, we ſubſtitute that other of the 
Socinians, That the Laſt Supper is a mere commemoration of a dead 
Bene factor, all the force of this reaſoning diſappears and vaniſhes. 
For, although a reaſonable man cannot execute two federal conven- 
tions, which deſtroy one another (the inconſiſtency here charged 
upon the Corinthians), yet he might celebrate, without ab/urdity, 
though not without inpiety, a federal Rite in one religion, and a bare 
remembrance of a deceaſed BenefaQtor in another. 

Further, the ſame Apoſtle, in correcting another abuſe in the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, takes occaſion, once again, to 


* Sce Note [1], at the end of this Book, 
Vor. III. 48 declare 
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declare the Na run of this holy Rite.— His Corinthians, as appears 
by the next Chapter 8 had been guilty of eating the bread and wine 
in a very indecent manner, con founding it with the convivial doings 
in their ordinary repaſts; where charity and ſobriety had been too 
often violated. This faulty behaviour, by ſuch an indiſcriminate 
celebration, the Apoſtle calls the being guiliy of the body and blood 
of Chrift : a charge immoderately exaggerated, were the Laft Supper 
a mere commemoration of a dead Benefactlor. The Corinthians did not 
make a fit diſtinction between their more ordinary food, and their 
eating and drinking / memory of a deceaſed Friend. This, without 
doubt, was a high indecorum ; yet, to rank ſuch delinquents with 
the Murderers of the Lord of life, is a ſeverity in which we can ſee 
neither juſtice in the ſentence, nor propriety in the terms of it. 
But let us only ſuppoſe (what we have indeed proved), that St. 
Paul regarded the Laſt Supper as a feaſt upon Sacrifice, that is, a 
Rite in which the benefits of Chriſt's death and paſſion were, in a 
certain manner, conveyed, in a proper celebration, thus impiouſly 
abuſed ; and then the charge is fairly and juſtly made out. The pro- 
fanation of ſuch a Rite was, indeed, aiding and aſſiſting in the crime 
of his Murderers, as far forth as it rendered his. death ineffectual to 
the Participants; and therefore properly — to the prodigious 
cnormity of that impious act. 

Such then, I preſume, is the true nature of the Lon ps Surenn. 
And were the adjuſting an exact notion of ut a matter of mere 
ſpeculation, 1 ſhould have been much ſhorter; and haye left the 
diſcuſſion of it (under the fimple idea of a religious cuſtom of Chrit- 
tian Antiquity) to the Eccleftaſtical Hiſtorian. 

But the Inſtitution abounds with important conſequences, in ſup- 
port of the Catholic Doctrine, which I here pretend to illuſtrate 
and confirm, For, if the Laſt Supper be a feaſt upon Sa.rifice, the 
unavoidable confequence is, that Se death of Chriſt was à real Sacri- 
fice. It being the higheſt abſurdity to believe, that a Rite was in- 
ſtituted on the {uppofition of a rea/ Sacrifice, and to keep ſuch Sa- 
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crifice in perpetual memory, and yet that n real Sacrifice, thus com- 


memorated, ever had exiſtence; but only the ſhadsev of one, under 


a figure of Speech. 

And now it is high time to call again upon the Soctnians to ex- 
amine and review this whole matter. 

The Writers of the New Teſtament unanimouſly and invariably 
call the Death of Chriſt on the Croſs, a Sacririce. To this, the 
SOCINIANS reply. We confeſs, indeed, that thoſe Writers do 
thus uniformly qualify the Death of Chriſt. But their Phraſeology 
abounds with FiGURATIVE TERMS; and the word SACRIFICE is 
plainly and eminently of this number. When the death of Chriſt, 


fo highly beneficial to mankind, was the ſubje& of their diſcourſe, 


they could not enforce the value of thoſe Benefits ſo intelligibly 
and ſtrongly amongſt Men, who had been taught to conceive that 
the higheſt benefits were conveyed by the tremendous Rite of 
SACRIFICE. But that this was all which thoſe Writers meant, 
when they called Chriſt's death a SacrtFice, appears from hence, 
that SAcRIFice, whatever original it had, ſoon became, in prac- 
tice, a ſuperſtitious and an irrational Rite; and gloried in an efficacy 
which right reaſon diſavows, namely a vicaRiovs ATONEMENT ; 
brought, indeed, by Moſes, together with other pagan Rites, into 
the Law, on account of the hardneſs of heart amongſt thoſe with 
whom their Leader had to deal.” This, and a great deal more to 


the ſame purpoſe, hath had its effect, to the diſcredit of the doctrine 


of REDEMPTION, on thoſe Men, and on others, as ignorant of tlie 
true origin and nature of SACRIFICE as themſelves. 
To remove theſe objections to a Doctrine ſo eflential to our faith, 
is the reaſon why I have been ſo large in proving, 
1. Firſt, From the origin and nature of SACRIFICE, that it is A 
REASONABLE SERVICE, | 


2. Secondly, That a vic AR IOS ATONEMENT, how much ſoever 


diſclaimed by natural Religion, is, in the Jewiſh Sacrifices and in 
the Sacrifice of Cbriſt, a proper atonement ; and may be juſtified on 
the ſureſt principles of reaſon, 

+ SW 3. Thirdly, 
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3. Thirdly, That the Sacrifices of the Law were TYPICAL of the 
great Sacrifice of Chriſt. 

4. Fourthly, That, were it the purpoſe of the ſacred Writers, 
in their hiſtory of Chriſt's death and paſhon, to repreſent it as a 
REAL SACRIFICE, it is not poſſible to conceive they could cofivey 
that meaning in more expreſſive terms. than in thoſe which they 
have employed. 

5. And laſtly, That Chriſt's death and paſſion was, by- himſelf; 
ordained to be perpetually commemorated; by a Rite which declares 
that Death could be no other than a real Sacrifice. 

When the SociNIAns, I ſay, have well conſidered all this, they 
way be aſked, with propriety, and modeſty, whether it can be 
believed by any reaſonable man, that all this apparatus was provided. 
for, and beſtowed vpon, a MERE FIGURE OF SPEECH ? Or whether: 
they deſerve the title they give themſelves, of being the only ra- 
tional interpreters of Scripture, who can ſuppoſe ſuch a perverſion 
of Order, in the divine ceconomy, as that it ſhould dignify a MERE 
FIGURE OF SPEECH with preceding TyPEs, and a following: FESTLVE: 


IxnsTITUTION ; things, moſt improper for this Service; and only: 


fitted to miſlead us in our notions: and _—— this 
capital doctrine of our holy Religion? 
We have now (it is preſumed) ſettled the true sy ,j&Q NATURE 
of the death of Chriſt ; and having before ſpoken largely of its EN, 
we proceed to conſider the effects of it. 
They are compriſed by the ſacred Writers in the words, Rxprur- 
TxION and JUSTIFICATION. 


Redemption reſpects the price paid by IEsus for our r reſtoration to 


eternal life; and Juſificalion, the acceptance of that price by Gap 


THE FATHER, 


From theſe two terms School Divines coined a third, namely, 
SATISFACTION ; Which carries in it the ideas of a debt paid, and 


accepted. 


The diſputes amongſt Divines concerning the ſenſe and propriety 
of the terms, Redemption and Atonement, Juſtification, Satisfaction, Sc. 
have 
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have been endleſs, and the confuſion attending them inexplicable ; 
chiefly occaſioned by all parties miſtaking their ground, and ar- 
guing on the principles of NATURAL. Law, when they ſhould 
have had recourſe to the REVEALED, as now explained. 

But here a difficulty occurs. LIE AND 1MMoORTALITY is, 
throughout the New Teſtament, confidered as a FREE GIFT; 
called ſo in expreſs words by St. Paul—* but not as the offence, 
(ſays he) ſo alſo is the TREE GCIr T “.“ Yet, we know, a large 
price was paid for it. And this, likewiſe, the ſame Apoſtle agrees 
to, „We were BOUGHT (ſays he) with a price +.” And st. 
Peter, ſpeaking of certain heretics, ſays, They denied the Lord that 
BOUGHT them J. And St. Paul again calls, what he had juſt before 
entitled A FREE GIFT,-—A. PURCHASED POSSESSION {C... 

To. clear up this matter, and to reconcile the Apoſtle to him- 
ſelf, who certainly was neither defective in natural ſenſe, nor in. 
artificial logic, let us once again remind the reader, that Lyfe and 
Immortality, beſtowed on Adam in Paradiſe, was a FREE GIFT, as 
appears from the hiſtory of his Creation. As a free gift, it was 
taken back by the Donor, when Adam fell; to which reſump- 
tion, our original natural rights are not ſubject; ſince natural Re- 
ligion teacheth, that ſincere repentance alone will. reinſtate us in the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe rights, which our crimes had ſuſpended. S 
that when-this free gift, forfeited by the fir? Adam, was recovered 
by the /econd, its nature continuing the ſame, it muſt ſtill remain: 
a free gift ; a gift to Which man, by and at his creation, had no 
claim; a gift which natural religion did not beſtow. 

But, if miſled by meaſuring this revealed myſtery of human re- 
demption, by the ſcant idea of human tranſactions, where a free 
gift and a purchaſed benefit are commonly oppoſed to one another, 
yet even here we may be able to ſet ourſelves right ; ſince, with 
regard to- man, the character of a free gift. remains to immortality 


* Rom, v. 15. 7 5 + 1 Cor, vi. 20.— vi. 23. 
$ 2 Pet. ii. 2. & Fph. i. 13. 
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reſlored. For the price paid for forfeited man, was not paid by 
him, but by a Redeemer of Divine extraction, who was pleaſed, by 
participating of man's nature, to ſtand in his ſtead. Hence the 
ſacred Writers ſeeing, in this caſe, the perfect agreement between 
a FREE GIFT and a PURCHASED POSSESSTON, ſometimes call it by the 
one, and ſometimes by the other name. 


E HA P. III. 


O much for the Means of recovering: hat was loſt by Adani's 
29 tranſgreſhon. 
In the entrance on this ſubject, 1 cautioned the Reader to keep 


in mind the diſtinction between the Mzans of recovering a loſt 


benefit, and the ConDIT1oN annexed to the enjoyment of that be- 
leit, when recovered, as two different things, to be ſeparately con- 
ſidered, and in their order. | 


With regard to the Means, (already explained at large,) it 


hath been ſhewn, that they were of an arbitrary nature, at God's 


good pleaſure to appoint; unreſtrained by any thing he had eſta- 


bliſhed in the general ſyſtem. ef his moral government of man. 


Theſe ME ans, had not our: holy Religion revealed them, could 
not, otherwiſe, have been known. 

They were the DEATH AND SACRIFICE of his ever blefled Son, 
Mediating for us. 

And now, Man being reſtored to his forfeited Inheritance, the ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of it ſtill depended, as it did in the original grant, 
on the performance of a CONDITION. 

We have already ſhewn, Why that t Condition was the ob- 
ſervance of a rosITIVE COMMAND. Which reaſoning, if it have 
any force, proves, that the new condition, annexed to the recovered 


bleſſing. muſt be the obſervance of a yosrTIVE COMMAND likewiſe. 


IMMoRTALITY (as hath been ſhewn) was a FREE GIFT, as well 
when recovered, as when originally given; which might be be- 
ſtowed, 
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ſtowed, or recovered when forfeited, on what Condition the Divine 
Donor ſhould be pleaſed to annex to it. 

Nay, if we conſider the nature of the whole ceconomy, we fhall 
find it could not well be given, or reſtored when loſt, on any 
other condition than the obſervance of a pafitive Command, ſince. 
the performance of MoRaL bur was the condition already ap— 
propriated, by Natural Religion, to the procurement of Gop's 
FAVOUR, | 

It is true, had 1MMoRTALITY not been a free gift, but what 
Man had a right to, on his Creation, while under the government 
of Natural Religion, the condition annexed to immortality might 
have been the performance of Moral Duty. 

And, indeed, thoſe who ſo far miſtake immortality as to eſteem . 
it a RIGHT, inherent in our nature, contend” ſtrongly for the 
condition's being of a moral kind; and that the command - not 7o 
eat of the Tree of good and ew, enjoined to Man in Paradiſe, is 

fo to be underſtood, though delivered under the cover of an Allegory. 

But beſides the reaſon given to evince this miſtake, another ariſes 
from the ſacred Writer's not e:pþ/aining this pretcnded 'Allegory : - 
for where an A/legory contains a precept reſpecting the whole of 
moral duty, it can never be too plainly nor fully delivered. There 

would be none of this neceſſity if both the firſt and ſecond condition 
of immortal Life were of a pofitive nature, though delivered in alle- 
goric terms which ſpoke for themſelves ; for then the chief uſe of 
an interpretation had been little more than the gratification of our 
curioſity. 

Allow, therefore, the reaſoning here offered to explain the na— 
ture of the condition annexed to the free gift (when firſt given, and 
when, after forfeiture, reftored) to be ſolid and convincing, and 
it opens to us the abundant goodneſs of our Maker ; who, that the 
poſſeſſion of this recovered bleſſing might be no longer precarious, . 

(as it was when firſt beſtowed, on the condition, 7% Do or to for- 
bear Doing, was gracioufly pleaſed to change one poſitive Com- 
mand 


» 
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mand for another; and, inſtead of ſomething 7% be Done, hath 
now required of us ſomething To BE BELIEVED. From henceforth 
the free gift of immortality is become more permanent and certain: 
a GRAck, which the very nature of the new Diſbenſu ion would 
lead us to hope for and expect; whereby 1MMoRTAL LIFE under 
the Goſpel, like the Favour or THE DerTy under natural Religion, 
is now, when forfeited, to be regained by REPENTANCE. 

So much reaſon, order, and beauty 1s ſeen in the various parts 
of God's moral Government of Mau, when compared and explained 
by one another. 

The new. CONDITION, as we ſay, is FAITH-IN THE REDEEMER; 
or our owning and receiving him as the promiſed Meſſiah, by whom 
alone we are to receive that ſalvation, procured for us by the Sacri- 
fice of himſelf on the Croſs. 

And now, we begin to-have ſome reaſonable Notion of that great 
and fundamental principle of Chriſtianity, that FaiTy ALONE 
JuSTIFIETH, or, in other words, is the /e condition of recovering 
the poſſeſſion of what we laſt by Ab Ax. - 

This great Truth, though, made the foundation of the Goſpel of 
Jeſus, .yet (its reaſon bios hid, or not carefully ſought for, and 
the. little of it that was ſeen bging horribly abuſed) Believers, as 
well as Unbe/ievers, have, too generally, concurred in condemning, 
as abſurd in ſpeculation, and fanatical and hurtful in practice. 
But the Divine who hath carefully ſtudied the nature of God's 
moral or religious Niſpenſations, throughout all their parts, will 
be eaſily diſpoſed to reſt the whole of the Chriſtian cauſe on the 
reaſonableneſs, the propriety, and even the neceſſity of this capital 
Principle. 

We have now ſhewn, 1K, That LIE AND IMMORTALITY is, 
in its nature, a FREE GIFT; and that holy Scripture always re- 
preſents it under this idea: 2dly, That the benefit, which Na- 
tural Religion informs us we have to expect from our great Maſter 
is, ſimply, a reward for well-doing: A reward, indeed, which 
will be abundant ; for, though we be unprofitable ſervants, yet is 


he 
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he a moſt bountiful Maſter. But ABUN DAN T and ETERNAL belong 
to different Syſtems. 

Man, from his Creation, to his entrance-into Paradiſe, was, as 
hath been ſhewn, ſubje& to the Law. of Natura! Religion only. 
From thenceforth, to his expulſion from Paradiſe, Revealed Neli- 
gion ſuperinduced to the Natural, was to be his Guide: v hereby. 
to God's FAVOUR (the ſanction of. Natural Religion was added 
ImMmorTALITY (the ſanction of the Revealed; ) not on condition 
of his obſervance of moral duites; for that was the condition of 
God's favour under Natural Religion; but on condition of his 
obedience to a poſitive command. 

But who are they, who, on the recovery of the free gift of 
immortality, are qualified to claim it? Certainly none but thoſe 
who are already entitled to ſome reward by the Religion of Nature; 
which Religion accompanies the Revealed throughout all its various 
Diſpenſations; and on which, they are all founded. 

But to make this great principle of JusTiFIcaTION By Fart 
ALONE ſtill more clear, let us ſuppoſe that, at the publication of 
the Goſpel, all to whom the glad tidings of immortality were 
offered, on the condition of faith in Jeſus, had been moral or vir- 
tuous men; and, on that account, entilled (as natural Religion 
teacheth) to the favour of God, and an abundant reward; is it not 
ſelf-evident, that Fairy ALONE, excluſive of the condition of 
good works, would, in that caſe, have bcen the very thing which 
juſtified, or entitled to life everlaſting ? 

But are good works, therefore, of no uſe in the Chriflian ſyſtem ? 
So far from that impiety, good works are ſeen, by this explanation, to 
be of the greateſt avail ; as they render Men the only capable Sub- 
jects of this JUSTIFICATION which FATH ALONE procures. | 

This is the true uſe and value of Works with regard to Fair; 
and greater cannot be conceived, Hence it appears, that JusTIFYING 
Fair is ſo far from excluding 600d works, that it neceſſarily 
requires them. - But how ? Not as ſharing in that JUSTIFICATION ; 
but as procuring for us a title to God's favour in general, they 

Vor. 1H; 4T become 
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become the qualification of that ineſtimable Reward, revealed by 
the Goſpel, to be obtained by FATTH ALONE. 

To illuſtrate this matter by a familiar inſtance : Suppoſe a Britiſh 
Monarch ſhould beſtow, in free gift, a certain portion of his own 
Domaines * upon fuch of his ſubjects who ſhould perform a certain 
ſervice, to which they were not obliged by the ſtated Laws of that 
ſociety under which they lived; it 1s evident,. that the performance 
of this laſt engagement ONLY would be the thing which entitled 
them to the free gift : although that which gave them a claim to 
protection, as Subjects, in the enjoyment of THEIR OWN PRO- 
PERTY +, acquired by obſerving the terms of the contract between 
Subjects and Sovereign, was the neceſſary qualification to their 
claim of the ee gift ; ſince it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that this 
gift was intended for Rebels and Traitors, or for any but good and 
faithful ſervants of the King and Community. 

This, I preſume, is the true, as it certainly is the only conſiſtent 
explanation, which hath been hitherto given of JUsTIFICAT1ON BY 
Faru ALONE, Well, therefore, might St. Paul reprove the igno- 
rance or licence of certain of his converts at Rome, in his queſtion 
(which, under his authority, we have aſked before) Do we then 
make void the Law through FATTH? God forvid! Yea, we EST A- 
BLISH THE Law ft. | 

+ But how (it may be aſked) is the Law of Works zsT ABLISHED' 
by the Chriſtian Doctrine of Faith? For by the Law of Mors, 
the Apoſtle could mean no other than the Law of Nature; he having 
again and again told us, the Law of Moſes, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the Law of Nature, was aboliſhed by the Law of Chriſt, 1 
anſwer, This Law of Works was indeed ESTABLISHED, and in the 
moſt ſubſtantial manner, by the doctrine of Faitb, as theſe Works. 
are the very foundation of ju/tfy;ing Faith; the qualification of 


* To which inmortality may be well compared, 
+ To which the reward offered by natural rel gion may be well compared. 
3 Rom, iii. 31. 
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all who are entitled to the Fus of that Faith, viz. LIFE AND 
IMMORTALITY. 

But further, to prevent all miſtakes on this important ſubject, 
(if the wiſeſt proviſions of Heaven could have prevented the effects 
of human perverſity, without violating freedom of will) God was 
pleaſed to ſend Joux THE BAPTISs T, as the Fore-runner of his 
bleſſed Son, to proclaim and RE-PUBL15H this great principle of 
Natural Religion, PARDON ON REPENT ANCE — Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand*, A neceſſary CALr, to procure Sub- 
jects to this new Kingdom, juſt ready to be erected, where Lin 
AND IMMORTALITY was to be obtained by Faith; but ſuch a Faith 
as is founded on thoſe Yorks which Natural Religion requires to be 
performed; or, when neglected, the omiſſion or tranſgreſſion to be 
atoned for by REPENTANCE. 

This ſhews the extreme folly of what hath been aſſerted by cer- 
tain of our unwary Friends, and echoed back to us by the Enemies 
of our holy faith, that the GosPEL ITSELF is only A RE-PUBL1CA- 
TION OF THE RELIGION oF NATURE; whereas, it now appears, 
that the whole of THIs RE-evBLICATION amounts to no more than 
a re- publication of one great principle of Natural Religion, viz« 
Pardon on Repentance ; and this, as the foundation of (and in order 
to introduce and render effectual) our Faru IN CHRIST, the great 
principle of the Revealed. 

To proceed. It is with regard to John's Character of a Preacher 
of Moral Righteouſneſs, on the principles of Natural Religion, that 
Feſus ſays of him,— Among ſi them that are born of women hath not 
riſen a greater than fobn the Bapiiſt: notwithſtanding, he that is leaf 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he + : this l-aſt in the kmgdom 
of heaven is greater (he ſays) than Jobn, i. e. greater in Mice. 
Jond only proclaimed and re-publiſhed that great Principle of 
Natural Religion,— the doing Works meet for Repentance #4 Whereas 
the Diſciples of Jeſus were the Promulgators of the efficacy of 
Revealed Religion — sAvINðG FAITH— Greater in their ſpiritual 

* Matt, ii. 2. + Matt. xi. 11. t Acts xxvi. 20. 
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692 THE DIVINE LEGATION Rook IX. 
gifts and graces. They worked Miracles, John worked no Miracle, 
The reaſon is obvious: MiRacLEs are the neceflary CREDENTIALS 
of men ſent by God to promulge a new Revelation. The preach- 
ing up of Natural Religion (which was John's office) needed none 
of theſe Credentials: its truth having been engravedin the breaſts of 
every one, when God created Man in his own Image. 

But this is not all. The better to ſecure this natural Foundation 
of $avinG Fartn, %s himſelf, in his entrance on has Miniſtry, 
thought fit to repeat and confirm the Miſſion of ohn; and in the 
very words of his Forerunner — Reeexr,.for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand*, On this account, J ſuppoſe, it was that Herod, 
hearing that a new Prophet was juſt arifen, who began his Mi- 
niſtry like Jahn, with preaching: repentance, becauſe the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, miſtook him for John riſen from the dead; and 
being alarmed at the name of Kingdom, joined to the report of 
Miracles, now firſt performed by him, concluded, he was returned 


to life, with the acceſſion of new powers; Herod, I fay, in his 


fright, cries out, — John the Baptiſt, whom ] bebended, is riſen from 
the dad, and THEREFORE mighty works do fhew forth themſelves in 
pm +. A natural ſentiment on this occaſion, For cruelty, in its 
ſuſpicions, commonly adds terror to ſuperſtition, 

Yea, further, when Fe/is firſt ſent out his Diſciples to give notice 
of his Goſpel, they, too, were directed to enforce this previous 
and neceflary Truth :— And they went and preached that men ſhould 
repent J. 

And they whom he left behind him at his afcenſion were "2 
wiſe directed to perform the ſame office. They began their work 
with the doctrine of REPENTANCE, only changing the Baptiſm of 
John into that of Feſus. St. Peter, in his firſt diſcourſe to all the 
dwellers at Jeruſalem, who enquired of him into the way of oe. 
Zion, ſpeaks 1 in this manner :— Repent, and be baptized, every one of 


you, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt &. 


* Matt. iv. 17. + Matt, xiv. 2, 
J Acts. ii. 38. | § Acts xxvi. 0 | 
| | | ON 
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St. Paul tells Agrippa, that he began his Miſſion with cxhorting 
both Jews aud Gentiles, that they ſhould repent, and turn to God, 
and do worKs meet for repentance *®, And as he began with repen- 
tance, ſo he ends with it, where, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, he 
expreſſeth himſelf in this manner, “ Therefore leaving the Pr1x- 
« cipLEs of the Doctrine of Chriſt, let us go on unto Pen- 
„EC TIN; not laying again the FouxDAT1oNw of repentance from 
« dead works, and of faith towards God."”---Theſe are the great 
principles of Natural Religion, which Chriſt made the Founp a- 

TION of his Goſpel. Iniquity is called dead qworks---as by Faith 
towards God is meant ſimple belief in him; and alludes to the ſame 

Apoſtle's definition of Natural Religion--- where he fays, i 7h 4 

cometh to God muſi BELIEVE that he is, and that be is @ rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him. The ſenſe of which is this Sink 
e not back again to, nor ralt in that Principle of Natur R on, 

e after you have made it (as your Maſter requires you thould) the 

„ foundation of his Goſpel.” 

But as there are not only firft principles in Natural Religion, but 
likewiſe in the Revealed, the Apoſtle goes on with an account of 
theſe likewiſe --- T be dactrines of Baptiſms, and of laying on of hands, 
and of the reſurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment. Now theſe 
firſt principles of the GospyL we are likewiſe forbid to reſt in, no 
leſs than in thoſe %% principles of NATURAL ReEL16G10N, which 
the Apoſtle began with---it follows (as we are directed) that we 
ſhould G60 on UN TO PERFECTION, But if it be aſked, // beat was this 
deftrine of perfection? J anſwer, it was that great MysrERV, firſt 
revealed by the Geſpel, which explains our lots by the diſobedience 
of Adam, and the puniſhment attending it, together with the 
recovery of that loſs by Chriſt Jeſus, who was graciouſly pleated 
to become our MEDiaror; and more than that, by virtuc of his 
death and ſufferings on the crofs, our REDEEMER likevrife, toge- 
ther with all the circumſtances attending this wonderful tranfaction- 
of human redemption, | | 

| Acts xxvi. 


This 
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This Dodrme of Perfection, the Apoſtle promiſes to explain to 
them, if God affords him leiſure and a fitting opportunity --- if God 
(ſays he) permit *. This, for ſome wiſe ends of his Providence, 
God did not permit. Nor have we any reaſon to complain, as he 
endowed his inſpired ſervants, in general, both with leiſure and 
abilities to enrich the world with the nobleſt treaſures of divine 
knowledge, ordained to enlighten and accompany his Church till 
the conſuramation of all things. 

Thus, on the whole, it appears, even by the principle here ex- 


plained, of SALVATION BY FAITH ALONE, that NATURAL RELt1- 


GION Is THE GROUND AND FOUNDATION OF ALL THE REVEALED. 
Here let us ſtop a moment, to deplore che condition of human 


blindneſs, always running 1nto oppoſite .extremes.--- While one 


ſort of Believers (as we have obſerved) can ſee no more in the 


Goſpel than a Re-publication of the Religion of Nature; and another 
are ſo far from owning, that Natural Religion is the foundation of 


the Revealed, that they are ready to deny that Natural Religion. 
Theſe, indeed, are portentous.opiniens ; yet leſs ſo than that of 
our RATIONALISTSs, who deny what Scripture has, in ſo many 
words, ſo often repeated, SALVATION, or JUSTIFICATION BY 
FAiTH ALONE | 
But they had miſtaken the Goſpel-doctrine of ſalvation and juſti- 


fication for no more than God's favour indefinitely, as taught by 


N.. tural Religion; whereas the words ſignify ETERNAL LIFE, 


brought to light and defined by the Goſpel, What occaſioned their 


confounding two things ſo different was, an unſuſpected error, full 


as groſs, namely, that Natural Religion, in teaching a reward for 


well-doing, taught an eternal Reward. An error into which theſe 
men could ſcarce have fallen, had they diſtinguiſhed the Religion of 
Nature, to which Adam became ſubject on his creation, from that 
Religion which was revealed unto him when he entered Paradiſe, 


* Heb. Vis I, 2g bY 
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This hath been rectified at large towards the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe ; and to what important purpoſes, the Reader may now 
underſtand. 

Indeed, had Natural Religion promiſed: life and immortality for 
well-doing, then would God's two Diſpenſations have contradicted 
ond another; as giving immortality to Works by Natural Religion, 
and mmortality to FAITH by the Revealed. 

But there are no contradictions in the Oeconomy of God's moral 
Government. All ſuch are the ſpawn of human Syſtems, the miſ- 
ſhapen iſſue of artificial Theology. And if one thing, in ſacred 
Scripture, ſeems to look thus a ſquint upon another, we may be 
aſſured it ariſes from the vitiated Organs of the Obſerver. 

To inſtance, in the famous caſe (to appoſite to our preſent 
purpoſe) of the Apoſtles, PauL and James; whom ignorant 
Interpreters have ſet at variance. 

St. Paul ſays F,—THEREFORE WE CONCI.UDE, that a man 18 
JUSTIFIED BY FAITH WITHOUT THE DEEDS OF THE Law. 

But St. James ſeems to ſpeak another language +— You skE 
THEN, hee that by WoRKs a man is JUSTIFIED, AND NOT BY 
FaiTH ONLY. 

The aſſertion of each Apoſtle is (we ſee) a concLus1on from 
ſome preceding PREMISEs. Theſe are, firſt of all, to be conſi— 
dered, ere we can determine concerning the ſenſe of either conc/ufron, 
where the ſame capital word 1s employed, by both Writers, in 
common. 

St. Paul having explained (for that is his ſubject) the nature of the 
GosPEL COVENANT, whercby we are reſtored to the Inheritance 
which we loſt by Adam's tranſgreſſion, namely, {fe and immor- 


tality, ends his argument in this manner — Therefore we conclude, 


that a man is JUSTIFIED BY FAITH [I. e. entitled to this recovered : 
benefit by virtue of Faith] WI Hour THE DE DS OF THE Law, 
[which are J/orks.] We have ſhewn how true this poſition is; 
Works being what uſtifies or entitles us to the favour of God, as 


* Rom, iii. 28, + His General Epiſtle, chap. ti, 24, 
| taught 
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taught by Natural Religion ; the foundation, indeed, of the Goſpel- 
Covenant; which promiſeth life and immortality to Far TH ALON R. 


But St. James, where he ſeems to talk ſo differently from Paul. 
was enforcing a very different thing, namely, the obligation of 
MORAL DUTY, as taught by Natural Religion, though not excluſive 
of the Revealed; for he exemplifies it by"the precepts of the DEC A- 


'LOGUE 3 which, though a moral part of the Law, is ſupported 
equally on the two Religions, Natural and. Revealed. He, there- 
fore, concludes his argument in this manner—Thus we "fee, how that 
by Works A MAN 15 JUSTIFIED, and not by Faith on y. 


Hence it appears, that the two Apoſtles uſe the word JUsTIFICA= 


TION, in theſe places, in very different ſenſes, -St. Paul means by 


it, a title to eternal life, on the terms of Revealed Religion; and St. 


James, a title to God's favour indefinitely, on the terms of Natural 
. Religion. 


Neither can they be fairly charged with obſcurity in ang an 


undefined term in different ſignifications, ſince, had their Readers 


but attended to the different ſubjects each apoſtle was then treating, 
and both in au equally clear and obvious manner, the objectors 
would have ſeen, there was not the leaſt need of a formal definition 


to aſcertain the meauing of either. 


On the whole, it appears, that the two Apoſtles are perfectly 
conſiſtent in their reaſoning on this queſtion. Whole words, when 
aptly put together, produce this complete and capital Truth. — 
« Won ks entitle us to a reward indefinitely; FaiTH to the re- 
ward of eternal life: But as he who deſerves no reward at all, can 


never deſerve. the reward of eternal I. Je, therefore the farſt ſtep to 
the greater bleſſing muſt needs be a title to the Ir.“ 


St. Paul's purpoſe was to vindicate the uſe and honour of the 


| Goſpel from judaiſing Chriſtians, by ſhewing, that the Mor aL works 
of the Jewiſh Law (the fame with thoſe of Natural Law) did not 


entitle the obſervers to eternal life ; this being the ſpecific reward 


which the Goſpet n and beſtows it on FaiTH alone. 


St. 
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St. James's purpoſe was to vindicate the uſe and honour of 
Natural Religion, from the corrupt comments of thoſe pretended 
Chriſtians, who flattered themſelves in their vices with the hopes 
of obtaining eternal life by Fairy, without being previouſly quali- 
fied for the Favour of God, by the performance of thoſe good 
works which Natural Religion enjoins : and fo vitiating the inte- 
grity, and deſtroying the very nature of Fair itſelf. A dreadful 
Venom, which appeared early, and, like a leproſy, ſoon overſpread 
the face of the Church; at preſent known by the deteſted name of 
ANTINOMIANISM. 

But to leave nothing unanſwered on ſo important a queſtion, L 
will ſuppoſe an Objector may perſiſt in his reply.—Be it granted 
that the two Apoſtles are thus made conſiſtent with one another; 
a ſtronger objection ſtill remains to the doctrine of Salvation by 
FaITH ALONE, and that is the Declaration of Chriſt himſelf, who ö 
gives this Salvation or Fuſtification to Works ; where, in his account N 
of his ſecond coming to judge the world, he thus pronounces on the 
final doom of the Nations aflembled round his Throne,—To the 
RicnTEeous, he ſays, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, INHERIT THE 
KINGDOM PREPARED FOR YOU FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
WORLD. For [ was on hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirſly, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me in; I was 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was ſick, and ye viſited me; 1 was in 
priſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſball the Rio nr us anſwer him, 
ſaying, Lord, when ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thu - 
ty, and gave thee drink ? When ſaw we thee a ſflranger, and took thee 
in? naked, and clothed thee? or when ſaw we thee ſick, or in priſon, 
and came unto thee ®£ And the KING ſhall anſwer and ſay untꝰ them, 
Verily TI ſay unto you, ſoraſinuch as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt 
F theſe my Brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then ſhall he ſay alf9 
unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting 
fire, prepared for the Devil and bis angels. lor I was an bung red, 
and ye gave me no meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me nd drink ;, J 
was a firanger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; 

Vol. III. 4 ck 
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Ack and in priſen, and ye vifited me not. Then ſhall they alſo anſwer 

him; ſaying, Lon b, when ſaw. awe thee'an hungred, or a-thirſt,. or a 
ranger, o- naked, or ſick or in priſon, and did not miniſter unto thee ? 
Then ſpall he anſwer them, ſaying, Verily T-ſay unto you, inaſmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the leaſt of theſe, ye did it not unto me &. 

To cxplain this, which ſeems to bear ſo hard againſt us, we muſt 
firſt of all obſerve the great care and caution in the divine Founder 
of our Faith, and of his Apoſtles, to whom he committed the truſt 
of proclaiming it to the World ; the care, I fay, that this capital 
Doctrine of his Religion, Jus riricartox BY FAITH ALOVE, ſhould 
not be miſtaken or abuſed, in making Far ſuperſede thoſe Works 
which Natural Religion requires as neceſſary to procure the favour 
of God. Works, which we have ſthewn to be the only true founda- 
tion of that FAlTH wHIca' ALONE JUSTIFIEs. And the world 
hath had full experience of the horrid aBusEs-occalioned by Men's 
placing Fa1TH- on any other foundation. 

So that were there no more in this Scenical Repreſentation of the 
laft Judgement than the purpoſe to make Wonks bear ſo conſidera- 
ble a part in it, the Repreſentation had been ſtill highly expedient. 
But there was à great deal more. 

— Hold, ſays an ObjeQor ; Let us firſt aſk how this Scene can at 
all ſtand with. your Syſtem, which teacheth, “that Works only 
entitle to a reward indefinitely ;. and that it is Far TH which entitles 
to the reward of eternal life: for theſe RIGHT EOUSs, in the text, 
are rewarded with that which is only due to the Far1THruL, name- 
ly, eternal life.” 

l was about to explain another important uſe of this Repreſer- 
lation, which you will now find is a full anſwer to your Objec- 
tion. 

— Jeſus, in the very mode of obviating the above-mentioned abu/cs 
(for they were thoſe abuſes which it was his purpoſe here to obvi- 
ate), hath, with the moſt divine energy and addreſs, inſtructed us 


* Matt, v. 34—45. 
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in another important Truth, namely, Tnar THE VIRTUE AND 
MERITS OF His DEATH HAD A RETROSPECT QUITE BACKWARD, 
EVEN TO THE TIME OF THE FALL. The Righteons, or the per. 
formers of good Works, are here told, that they ſhall 1INHERIT fe 
Kingdom of Chr, PREPARED FOR THEM from the foundation of the 
World. Who were theſe, here called, Righre:us ? Certainly ſuch 
who had never heard of Chriſt, or been made acquainted with the 
terms of the Goſpel; ſuch who had obeyed the dictates of Natural 
Religion; and not having the Law of revealed Religion, were (as 
the Apoſtle ſays) a Law unto themſelves *, This will appear evi- 
dent to thoſe who conſider the nature and purpoſe of this Repre- 
ſentation of the /aft Judgement; when all Nations, or the whole Race 
of Mankind, as well thoſe who lived before, as thoſe who came after 
the Advent of the Son of God, are to appear at his Judgement- 
Seat, . 
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The tremendous Seſſion, here repreſented, proceeds iu order. 
They who lived before the coming of Chriſt, are the firſt who are 
ſet to the Bar, whether for reward, or for condemnation. They 
who lived after were to come next. But, with the firſt, the Scene 
Y cloſes. 
: For Jeſus had already explained the terms of Salvation to all the 
; followers of the Goſpel. Concerning the condition of theſe there 
5 could be no doubt. It might become a queſtion amongſt them, 


how thoſe who had never heard of Chriſt were to be treated; and 
$i whether they were to be made partakers of the benefits of his Death 
; and Paſſion; and likewiſe, upon what terms. To reſolve thoſe 
= points, was the deſign of this moral Picture. 
1 Theſe Righteous are juſtified or ſaved. But how? ſurely not by 
 FariTn. For, the Apoſtle tells us, that FAITH cometh by hearing; 
and hearing by the word of God +. That is, The doQtrine of juſ- 
tifying Faith cannot be learnt from Natural Religion; but is to be 
taught by the Meflengers of the Revealed, ſpeaking by the Spirit of 


* Rom, ii. 14. + Rom. © 17. 
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God.” The juſtification of theſe Righteous, therefore, muſt needs be 
by Wonks; the natural foundation on which all revealed Fa1iTH is 
built. 

But to ſhew ſtill more evidently, and ſenſibly, that the Rich- 
teous, in the Text, were thoſe who had never heard of Chriſt, till 
they came to Judgement, we mult obſerve; that as ſoon as they had 
becn told what kind of Works they were which procured their 
Salvation; namely, adminiſtering to this their Lord when he was a 
firanger, naked, fick, and in priſon, they are made to reply—Lord, 
when ſaw we thee a ſiranger, naked, /*ck, and in priſon? A Queſ- 
tion, which they, who, in this life, had heard of Chriſt, could 
never aſk; ſince their Lord had often told Eis Followers, that the 


men who did any of theſe good Works to the leaſt of their diſtreſſed 


Brethren, did them unto him: that is, gained the ſame benefit by: 
them, as if done to himſelf. 

In a word, this important REPRESENTATION inſtructs us an theſe 
two points of Doctrine: Firſt, That the KINGDOM, whoſe bleſſings 
were produced by the death and paffion of Chriſt, was ſecured to us 
even from the foundation of the world; and Secondly, That it was 
actual Righteouſneſs, as well as impulative, which made thoſe who 
had never heard explicitly of CHRIST) to become partakers of his 
merits, 


EH AF. N.. 


AVING now, at length, gone through this GENERAL vitw. 

OF THE NATURE AND GENIUS OF. THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION ; firſt, by an explanation of the MEANS by which we are 
enabled to recover the benefits loſt by Adam's tranſgreſſion; and, 


fecondly, by an explanation of the CONDITION annexed to the en- 


joyment of thoſe benefits, when recovered : We proceed to what 


remains of our general view. This Religion, as it was the LAsr 
REVELATION of God's Will to Man, lo it was the completion of all 


that 
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that preceded; and, therefore, when truly explained, muſt needs 
add the uUTMosT FORCE AND L1GHT to every thing that, in the 
foregoing Volumes of the Diving LEGAT ION, hath been advanced, 
concerning the NATURE OF THE JEWISH DISPENSATION, 

We have already obſerved how gracioufly the' Divine Goodneſs 
diſplayed itſelf, in the r:sTORATION of our %% Inheritanc:, by 
changing the condition annexed to eternal life, from ſomething to 
be poNE, to ſomething to be BELIEVED. And this was Farrty IN 
ouR REDEEMER. For by ſuch a change, this important bleſſing 
became leſs ſubject to a new loſs or danger. 

But this was not all. The ſame bountiful Lord of life did, for 
its further ſecurity, impart to every true Believer, the ſtrength and 
light of his HoLyY Se1kriT to ſupport FalTH in workings out our 
Salvation *. | 

Natural Reaſon, indeed, contemplating the attributes. of the. 
Deity, diſcovered to us, that when human abilities alone are too 
weak to ſupport us in the performance and diſcharge of moral duty, 
God will lend his helping-hand to aid our fincere endeavours, 

But to manifeſt to us with what more abuudant meaſure this aid 
is diſpenſed, . under the GospEL, our bleſſed Redeemer hath minutely 
explained all that relates to the PeRsoN and to the operations of 
the Divine Diſpenſer, called the HoLy SPIRIT; whom the FArurx 
and the Son have, for the further ſecurity of this recovered bleſſing. 

been pleaſed to aſſociate with themſelves in the adminiſtration cf 
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BY this ceconomy. Which divine Perſon bears his ſhare, with the other 
| 3 two, in the actual REpeEMyerioN or MANKIND... 

Thus far as to his NATURE. By which it appears, that this- 
: ſpecies of divine afliſtance, which. our holy Religion calls Gr Ac, 
1 is to be underſtood as one of the peculiar bleſſings beſtow ed upon 
4 the FAITHFUL ; and to be reckoned in that number. The words 
1 of St. John makes this truth ſtill more apparent. Th:s (faith he) 


Jeſus ſpake of the Sp1r1T, which they that believe on him. ſhould receive. 


WOES Fo oh, tron e. 


* See The Doctriu of Graces 
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Fur Tur Hol Gnosr wAs NOT YET GIVEN, BECAUSE THAT 
Jesus was Nor YET GLORIFIED “. 

The oFFICE and OPERATION of this holy Spirit, is to ſupport our 
F-ith and to perfect our Obedience, by enlightening the under/tanding, 
and by purifying the vl. 

This, the bleſſed Jeſus declares, where he profeſſedly treats of 
the office of the holy Spirit. I will pray the Father (ſays he) and 
he fhall give you another COMFORTER, that he may abide with you 
for ever; even the Spinir or TRUTH. He dwelleth in you; and 
ſhall be in you—which 1s the HoLy GnosT ; whom the Father ſhall 
ſind in my name: he fhall Tx ACH vo ALL THINGS+. 

Theſe are the two parts of his office: As the Teacne, to im- 

preſs upon the underſtanding all thoſe practical and ſpeculative 
truths, which conſtitute the ſum and ſubſtance. of our holy Reli- 


gion; and as the CoMFoRTER, by purifying and ſupporting the 


w1ll, to enable us to perſevere. in the profeſſion of thoſe truths that 


conſtitute the body of moral righteouſneſs; the foundation (as we | 


have ſhewn) of that jusrIxYING FarTH, to which the Goſpel 
hath annexed ſalvation or eternal- life. 

And the œconomy of the Goſpel ſeemed to require, that when 
this Diſpenſer. of divine aſſiſtauce, the yoLY SPIRIT, was to be 
clearly revealed, and perſonally diſtinguiſhed, as ſoon as Jeſus was 
' GLORIFIED , his firſt deſcent, amongſt the Faithſul, ſhould be at- 
tended with /igns and wonders, to bear witneſs to the SANCTIFIER 
in the ſame way that they had borne witneſs to the REDEEMER. 
Theſe ſigns were, in both caſes, of the ſame nature, and performed 
for the ſame ends: : Firſt, for CREDENTIALS of their miſſion ; and, 
ſecondly, INDIA ioNs of their office, —** When the day of Pen- 
« tecoſt was fully. come, they ſthe Apoſtles] were all, with one 
% accord, in one place; and ſuddenly there came a ſound from 


heaven as of a ruſhing mighty wind, and it filled all the houſe _ 


where they were ſitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 


* John vii. 3 + John xiv, 26, | 4 John vii. 39 | 
I | 60 3 | 
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* tongues, like as of fire, and it fat upon each of them: and they 
« were all filled with the HoLy GnosT ; and began to ſpeak with. 
other tongues, as the Srixir gave them utterance *.“ 

This miracle manifeſted itſelf in the gif? of tongues, to the aſto- 
niſhed multitude, barbarous and civil, then caſually aflembled from 
every quarter of the habitable Globe, who heard the ArosTLEs, (all 
natives or mhabitants of Galilee,) ſpeaking to each of theſe Stran- 
gers, in his own mother-tongue. And this being for the ſervice 
and conviction of others, was, in its nature, TEMP-RARY +. Other 
effuſions of the holy Spirit were PERMANENT ; and theſe, inſtead 
of being conveyed in a ſound from heaven as A RUSHING MIGHTY 
WIND, were only conveyed and felt in the sTILI, SMALL voICE. 
For theſe were principally for the uſe and benefit of the favoured 
Receiver; who, although he himſelf was fully aſſuied by them of 
the divine preſence, yet could he give no ſufficient evidence of that 
Preſence to others. 

Thus it appears, that this ſpecies of divine aſſiſtance, which our 
holy Religion calls GRACE, is to be conſideted as one of the pe— 
culiar bleflings beſtowed upon the Faithful. For, as hath been 
obſerved, the FATHER and the Son have been graciouſly pleaſed to 
aſſociate, in the adminiſtration of this new economy, a third di- 
tine Perſon, called in Scripture the HoLy GuosT, 


„„ 


HIS mMixacuLovs appearance of the HoLY SPIRIT, on his 
firſt Deſcent, naturally and happily leads us forward in this 
our general view ; by bringing us to the conſideration of the ex- 
traordinary manner in which it hath pleaſed Providence to promulge . 
and propagate the Chriſtian Faith. | 


Acts ii. 1. © iq. 
+ Sce note [K], at the end of this Book. 
| Now, 
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Now, as it is apparent to common ſeuſe, that an immediate Re- 
velation from Heaven can be firmly eſtabliſhed no otherwiſe than 


by the intervention of MinacLEs; and, as we have found, by 
the ſad experience of human corruption, that THIS SUPREME EVI- 


DENCE of our holy Religion hath been fatally diſcredited by the 
contagion of /ying wonders, deforming almoſt every age of the 


Church, it will be of the utmoſt importance to diſcover and fix 


the bounds of this extraordinary inter poſition *. 
But a Min AcLE, even when beſt ſupported-by human teſtimony, 
needeth to be ſtill further qualified, ere it can deſerve credit of a 


rational Believer: namely, that it be ſo connected with the ſyſtem 


to which it claims relation, as that it be ſeen to make a part of it, 


or to be neceflary to its completion. 


It is otherwiſe, in Facts, acknowledged-to be within the verge 
of nature and human agency. Here all that is wanted to recom- 


mend them to our belief, is the teſtimony of knowing and honeſt 


Witneſſes. 

While in pretended Facts beyond the verge of nature aud human 
agency, ſuch as thoſe We call MaAcuLous, much more is required 
when offered to our belief. The controul and arreſt of the eſtabliſhed 
Laws of Nature, by the.God and Author of Nature, either me- 
diately or immediately, is .a thing which common EXPERIENCE 
hath rendered ſo extremely improbable, that it will at leaſt balange 
the very beſt human teſtimony, ſtanding unſupported and alone, 
And why? Becauſe ordinary Facts carry their cavsts openly and 


_ manifeſtly along with them: Or if not fo, yet none are required, 


as we are convinced their .cauſes muſt be INTRINSECALLY there. 


But in Facts pretended to be miraculous, the immediate efficient 


cauſe is extrinſecal; and therefore leaves room for doubt and uncer- 
tainty: or rather, when, in this caſe, men perceive no cauſe, they 
are apt to conclude there is none; Gr, in other words, that the 
report is falſe and groundleſs. So that when the whole evidence of 


* Diſcousſe on the Reſurrection. | 
the 
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the Fact, deemed miraculous, is ſolely compriſed in human tefti- 
mony, and 1s, in its nature, contrary to UNIFORM EXPERIENCE, 
the Philoſopher will, at leaſt, ſuſpend his belief. 

But though in all MiracLes, that is, in Facts deemed mira- 
culous, the EFFICIENT CAUSE continues unknown; yet, in thoſe 
which our holy Religion ſeems to recommend to our belief, the 
FINAL CAUSE always ſtands apparent. And if hat cauſe be fo im- 
portant as to make the Miracle neceflary to the ends of the Dis- 
PRNSATION, this is all that can be reaſonably required to entitle it 
to our belief; when propoſed to us with the ſame fulneis of human 
teſtimony, which is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a common fact: ſince, 
in this caſe, we have the Mon Al, ATTRIBUTES OF THE Deir y 
to ſecure us from an error, ſo fatal to our welfare *. 

And the confining our belief of Miracles within theſe bonnds, 
wipes away (as I conceive) all the miſerable ſophiſtry of our moder:y 
pretenders to Philoſophy, both at home and abroad, againſt Min A- 
CLEs, on pretence of their being contrary to GENERAL EXPERIENCE, 
in the ordinary courſe of things. At leaſt, the Tnue PaurLosoPnHER 
ſo thought, when he made that ſtn& enquiry into Truth, to- 
wards the concluſion of his immortal Work—* Though common 
* EXPERIENCE (ſays he) AND THE ORDINARY COURSE OF THINGS 
6 have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of men to make 
e them give or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to.their belief; 
yet there is ONE CASE wherein the STRANGENESS of the facts 
% LESSENS NOT THE ASSENT to a fair teſtimony given of it. For 
„Where SUPERNATURAL events are SUITABLE TO THE ENDS 
& AIMED AT BY HIM who hath power to change the courſe of 
* nature, then, under ſuch circumſtances, they may be FITTER 


Here, by the way, let me obſerve, that what is now ſaid gives that CrxrTERr ON, 
which Dr. Middleton and his Opponents, in a late controverſy concerning MiRACLEs, 
demanded of one another; and which yet, both Parties, for ſome reaſons or other, de- 
clined to give ; namely, ſome certain mark to enable men to diſtinguiſh (for all the 
purpoſes of Religion) between true and certain Miracles, and thoſe which were falſe" 
or doubtful. 
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706 THE DIVINE LEGATION Bocx IX. 
& to. procure belief, by how much the more they are BEYOND.,or 
* CONTRARY TO ORDINARY OBSERVAT1ON.. This is the proper caſe 
& of Min ACLEs, which, well atteſted, do not only find credit them- 
6: ſelves, but give it alſo to other truths which need ſuch confirmation *. 
Now the MizacLEes, which Chriſtianity objects to our belief, 
and which,. therefore, demand credit of every reaſonable man, are, 
and I apprehend muſt be, qualified in one or other of theſe three. 
ways: | 
I. 105 

They muſt either, in the firſt place, be ſuch as Chriſt and his- 
inſpired Servants aud Followers are recorded to have performed for 
the CREDENTIALS of their miſſion. 


II. 
Or, ſecondly, ſuch as make a neceſſary part in, or towards 
the completion of the Goſpel Syſtem. 


III. 
Or, thirdly and laſtly, ſuch as have been performed directly to 


manifeſt and VERIFY THE: DIVINE. PREDICTIONS, When 1mpious 
men have ſet themſelves on attempting to defeat them. 


| * 

When a Miracle is wrought (as in the firſt caſe) for the Crt» 
DENTIAL of a Meſſenger coming with the revealed Will of God, 
do Man, we may ſafely confide in it. Becauſe ſuch a Miracle is ſo 
far from being beneath the dignity of the occaſion, that it is even 
neceſſary to anſwer the important purpoſe of it. Under this Idea, 
it hath, I believe, been generally conceived in every age of our 


% Locke's Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, Vol, II. Chap. Of the Degrees 
of Aſſent, Sect. xiii, p. 286._——This great man, we find, underſiood it to be ap- 
parent to common ſenſe, that the belief of an immediate Revelation from Heaven could 
be firmly eſtabliſhed no otherwiſe than by the aid of Haun ſce this truth 
proved more at large as we go along. 


holy 
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holy Religion, till the preſent. Indeed, it ſeems-to have been the 
conſtant expectation of Behevers, that theſe fupernatural atteſtations 
dhould accompany every x Mxss AH from Heaven; inſomuch 
that all the pretended Revelations in the Pagan World, as well as 
the real in the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian, were conſtructed on this 
principle of credit. 

But now, in theſe times, ſome there are even amongſt the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, who tell us, they think, or at leaſt are 
hardy enough to teach, that the xEAsNABLENEsS of the Doc- 
trine is the beſt, and indeed the only true evidence of its divine 
Original. 

If in this they ſhould not be miſtaken, I may, however, boaſt, 
that I, myſelf, have, in this Work, greatly ſtrengthened this 
boaſted plenitude of evidence. 

But, in reverence to Truth, I hold myſelf obliged to own, that, 
in my opinion, the REASONABLENEsSs of a Doctrine pretended to 
come immediately from God, is, of itſelf alone, no pROOF, but 
a PRESUMPTION only of ſuch its divine Original: becauſe, though 
the excellence of a Doctrine (even allowing at to ſurpaſs all other 
moral teaching whatſoever) may ſhew it to be worthy of God, 
yet, from that ſole excellence, we cannot certainly conclude that it 
came immediately from him; ſince we know not to what heights 
of moral knowledge the human underſtanding, unaſſiſted by inſpi- 
ration, may arrive. Not even our full experience, that all the 
Wiſdom of Greece and Rome comes extremely ſhort of the Wiſe, 
dom of the GoseEL, can ſupport us in concluding, with certainty, 
that this Goſpel was ſent immediately from God. We can but 
very doubtfully gueſs, what excellence may be produced by a well- 
formed and well-cultivated Mind, further bleſſed with a vigorous 
' temperament, and a happy organization of the Body. The amaze- 
ment into which Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoverics, in Nature, threw 
the learned World, as ſoon as men became able to comprehend their 
Truth and Utility, ſufficiently ſhews, what little conception it had, 
that the human faculties could ever riſe ſo high or ſpread ſo wide. 
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7 THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IX. 
On the whole, therefore, we conclude, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


there is no ground of conviction ſolid and ſtrong enough to bear 


the weight of ſo great an intereſt, but that which riſes on MikA- 
cLEs, worked by the firſt Meffengers of a new Religion; in · ſupport 
and confirmation of their Mtss10N. 

That is, MiRAacLEes, and MiRACLEs ONLY, demonſtrate that tlie 
Doctrine, which is ſeen to be w9r/hy of God, did, indeed, come 
IMMEDIATELY from him. 

To be plain, there is a glaring abſurdity in the novel fancy here 
expoſed; of which we can find no inſtance in the affairs of civil 
life— And civil and religious Policies are conducted on the 
ſame principles of Reaſon, while adminiſtered in their integrity. 
For what public Perſon ever imagined, or expected to have it 
believed, that the true and proper CREDENTIAL of a Miniſter of 
State was the fairneſs of his Character, or the equity of his de- 
mands ? Nothing but the BROAD-sEAL of his Maſter, he knows, 
will ſatisfy thoſe to whom he is ſent, that he has a right to the Per- 
ſonage which he aſſumes. Doth not common ſenſe tell us, that a 
Meflenger from God muſt come recommended to Mankind in the 
ſame manner? Neither his perſonal accompliſhments, nor the ex- 
cellence of his Doctrine, nor, in a word, any thing ſhort of the 
BROAD-sEATI of Heaven, exemplified in MinAcLES, will be ſufft- 
cient to-eſtabliſh his aſſumed Character. 

But the Doctors of this he ο School feem to have fallen into the 
abſurdity here expoſed, by another as ridiculous; namely, that TE 
GoO<PEL 1'TSELF IS NO MORE, NOR OTHER, THAN A REPUBLICA- 
TION OF THE RELIGION CF NATURE : (an. extravagance, among? 
the firſt of thoſe, which, I preſume, this Work of the Divine 
Legation hath totally diſcredited.) 

Now, (tay theſe men, ) if the light of adden bath inſtrusted us 
in what NATURAL RELIGION teacheth, it ſeems. moſt conſonant to 
common ſenſe, that the R PUBLICATION of this Religion ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner that it was firſt evBL:sneD to the 
world. Nor so, (I reply,) even on their falſe principle of a. mere 

2 REPUB-= 
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REPUBLICATION. For ſince it was found, by experience, that the 
firſt publication of God's will, by natural light alone, hath proved 
inſufficient to perpetuate the knowledge of it; we ſhall think it 
moſt adequate to Reaſon, that the xeevBLI1CATION ſhould be better 
guarded ; to ſecure it from the like miſchance. 

But the truth is, this idea of Chriſtianity's being merely ſuch a 
REPUBLICATION aroſe from the grofleſt ignorance of the GospEL; 
which reveals more, inſmitely more important Truths than NA“ 
E TURAL L16HT' did or could diſcover. It reveals the whole ſcheme 
A of human Redemption ; which, till this Revelation took place, was a 

MysTEery, kept hid amongſt the Arcana of the Godhead. 

However, the ſame Men have another objection to the belief of 
theſe miraculous Credentials. And the objection arifes, it ſeems, 
from our sorhisric AL reaſoning in ſupport of them: for thus 
(they ſay) we argue | 

So little being known of the powers of created ſpirits, ſupe- 
rror to ourſelves, (ſome of which we are taught to believe are bene— 
ficent to may, and ſome averſe) all that we. can conclude of 
MiracLiEs, conſidered only in themſelves, is, that they are tlie 
work of agents, able, in ſome inſtances, to controul Nature, and 
divert her from her eſtabliſhed courſe.—But whether this controul | 
be performed immediately by the God of Nature, or by Agents 
acting under his direction, (which amounts to the ſame thing) or, 
on the contrary, by malignant agents, at enmity with Man, and, 
for a time, permitted to indulge their peryerſe and hurtful pur- 
poſes, cannot be known but by the nature of that Dactrine, in ſup- 
port of which, the pretended Mrracres are performed. The 
concluſion from this is, that THE MIRACLES ARE To BE VERIFIED © 
BY THE DoCTRINE. 5 

But then, (ſay they, again) ſince we know ſo little of the extent 
of the human underſtanding, we cannot determine of the ue 
Original of the Doctrine, propoſed to our belief, till it be ſupported 
by MIRACLES ; now the concluſion from this is, that the Doc r INE 

Is TO BE VERIFIED BY MIRACLES, 
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Such is the vicious Circle (ſay our adverſaries) round which we 
run, when we firſt FRovE THE MIRACLES BY THE DogTRINE, 
AND THEN PROVE THE DOCTRINE BY THE MIRACLES. 

This is, without doubt, a Paralogiſin. But we deny that any 
ſuch faulty reaſoning is here employed. The term, Doctrine, 
in the firſt propoſition, is uſed to ſiguify a Doctrine agreeable to the 
truth of things, and demonſtrated to be ſo: by natural light. In the 
ſecond propoſition, the term, :DoCTRINE, is uſed to ſignify 2 
Dottrin? immediately, and in an extraordinary manner, revealed by 
God. So that theſe different ſignifications, in the. declared uſe of 
the word DocTRINE, in the two propoſitions, ſets the whole rea- 
ſoning free from that vicious Circle within which our Philoſophic 
Conjurers would confine it. In this, there is no fruitleſs return of 
an unprogreſſive argument; but a regular proceſſion of two diſtinct 
and different Truths, till the whole reaſoning becomes compleat. 
In truth, they afford mutual aſſiſtance to one another; yet not by 
taking back, after the turn has been ſerved, what they had given; 
but by continuing to hold what each had imparted to the ſupport of 
the other. 5 
Ou the. whole, we contlude, that if any Meſſengers ever wanted 
the CREDENTIALS of MIRACLES, they were the firſt MEssENGERS 
or Goo in the revealed Myſtery. of the GospEL. 

Indeed, divine Providence hath ſo ſtrictly appropriated Mir a- 
cLEs for theſe CREDENTIALS, that JoHN THE BayTisT, the Pre- 
_ curſor of thoſe Meflengers, deſtined only to announce the approach- 
ing GosPEL, worked NO MIRACLES : yet, had Miracles been of no 
other uſe than what this new+-fangled Doctrine aſſigns to them, 
namely to make the hearers attentive to the excellence of the morals 
of the new Religion, none had more need of them than JohN and 
his Penitents. —St. CHR VYSOSToM ſeems to have underſtood the 
Gospkl. better than theſe modern Divines, when he ſuppoſed that 
even Jxsus himſelf worked no Miracle till after his baptiſm, 7. e. 
till the time of his addreſſing himſelf to his Miſſion, when CxRDEN- 
T1ALs to his Character were naturally required; which Credentials 

had 
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had he not given, the unbelieving Jews, as he himſelf acknow- 
ledges, had been free from blame.—lIF I HAD nor poxnt amonGsrT 
THEM (ſays he) THE woRKs WHICH NONE. OTHER MAN DID, 
THEY HAD NOT HAD sIN “. 


II. 

We come next to that ſecond Species of Miracles, mentioned 
above, whoſe ſubject makes ſo eſſential a part in the Oeconomy of 
the GosPEL, that, without it, the whole would be vain and fruit- 
leſs. The firſt and principal of the ſpecies is the MixAcLE of 
Chriſt's REsuRRECTION from the Dead. Chrit be not RAISED, 
(faith St. Paul) your faith is vain; you are yet in your fins 1. And 
St. Peter uſes the ſame argument to ſhew the NECESSiTX of his 
Maſter's reſurrefizon,—God (ſays he) raiſed him up, having logfed the 
pains of death; BECAUSE IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE THAT un SHOULD 
BE HOLDEN OF IT I. 

Now from whence does the zmpoſſibility ariſe, if not from the- 
force of St. Paul's argument concerning the nature of Chriſt's 
Reſurrection ? 

So important a circumſtance, therefore, required that the higheſt 
evidence ſhould be given of its truth. _ 

CHRISTIANITY reveals the reſtoration of lapſed and forfeited 
Man to life and immortality from the power and dominion of the 
Grave. 

But the courſe of human nature continuing the ſame af/er this 
reſtoration- which it held before, and the Grave ſtill boaſting its 
power, though fooliſhly, indeed, and in vain, ſince Death had le 
its Sting d; there ſeemed to be nced of ſome extraordinary evidence 
of the reality of this change in the order of things, which being 
procured at the price of Chriſt's death on the Croſs, and then 
viſibly paid, the nature of the compact required that the benefit 
obtained ſhould be as viſibly put into our poſſeſſion; and both one 
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and the other openly exemplified in the ſame Perſon, the Author of 
eur Salvation. For, if he himſelf was not ſeen to enjoy the fruits 


of that Redemption, which was of his own procuring, what hopes 
could be entertained for the reſt of mankind? Would it not have 


been too plauſibly concluded, that this expedient of Redemption had 


proved ineffectual by CnRts'T's not ming? So neceſiarily con- 
need (in. the Apoſtle's opinion). was the MiRACLE of our Saviout's 
viſible reſurre&ion with the very eſſence of the Chriſtian. Faith. And 
this Ręſurrection being the firft fruits of them that flept, was the very 


thing which both aflured and ſanctified all. the benefits that were to 
follow. For the Jewiſh firſt fruits (to which the expreſſion alludes) 
were of the nature, and a. ſecurity to the plenty, of the N 
Harveſt. | 


Thus, we ſee, the MixaAcLE of the TOI made a neceſ- 
ſary part of the integrity of the Goſpel. 

But it had other uſes aud expediencies beſides; which, (in con- 
cluding this head,) I ſhall, in as few. words as poſſible, endeavour 
to point out. The heathen World had, in general, ſome notion 
of another, life. But .a. rgſurrection of this material body, after 
death, to accompany the ſoul mn its future exiſtence, never once 
en'ered into their imaginations; though · ſome modern Writers have 
been miſled to think otherwiſe, partly by what they had learnt of 
the ſab es of the vulgar, full of ſhadows of a bodily ſhape, Inha- 
bitants of the Tombs, or Attendants on the Soul, in the ſequeſtered 


abode of Spirits; and partly of the more ſolemn dreams of the 


Phulo'ophers, particularly the famous STOICAL RENOVATION, 
which, however, is ſo far from bearing any reſemblance, or yield- 


ing any credit.to the CHRISTIAN reſurrection, though miſtaken for 
it, that it is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it. 


"The Sages of Antiquity had diſcovered many qualities in the 


human Sol, which diſpoſed them to think that it might ſurvive 
the Body. But every property they knew of Matter led them to 
conclude, that, at the ſeparation and diſſolution of the union be- 
tween theſe two. conſtituent .parts of Man, the Body would be 


reſolved 
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reſolved into the Elements from whence it aroſe. And that ſect 
of Philolophy which moſt favoured, and beſt cultivated the Doc- 
trine of the Soul's immortality, conſidered the Body only as-its 
priſon, into which it was thruſt, by way of penance, for its pre- 
exiſtent crimes; and from which, when it had undergone its 
deſtined purgation, it was to be totally ſet free. Nay, ſo little did 
the RESURRECTION OF THE np enter into their more ſtudied 
<onceptions, that when St. Paul, at Athens, (the capital Seat of 
Science,) preached JesUus AND THE RESURRECTION ®, his Audi- 
tors miſtook the ſecond term to be like the firſt, a revelation of 
ſome new Deity, a certain Goddels, called AnAsTaAsis +. 

With all theſe prejudices, ſo unfavourable to the Resvanect ion 
or THE BODY, nothing leſs than the affurance of the beſt atteſted 
Min ACLE, in confirmation of it, could have reconciled the Gentile 


World to the belief of ſo incredible a Doctrine. 


tt RY p. 5. 


* Acts xvii. 31. 

+ In this ſenſe St. Cxxysos rom underſtood the thoughts of the Athenians to be 
concerning St. Paul's mention of the Anaftaffs, Dr. Brnrr.ty thinks otherwiſe, hut 
which of theſe two Doctors was likely to be beſt acquainted with the genius and (tate 
-of Paganiſm, when St, Paul preached at Athens, muſt be left to the judgment of the 
Reader. This, at leaſt, is certain, that the reaſon the modern Doctor gives, why the Alu 
could not miſtake ANASTASIS for. a Goddeſs, becauſe they too well underſtood the notion of a 

reſurrefion, is a very weak one, ſince they had no notion of a rurrection at all; uuleſe 
they miſtook (which is very unlikely) the STorcar RENOVATION for that which the 
Apoſtle preached. Dr. Bentley, indeed, feems to have fallen into that error, or he 
could ſcarce have ſaid — the Athenians well nnderflood the notion of a Reſurrection. How- 
ever, let the Athenians underſtand this Stoical renovation as they would, they were 
certainly liable to a folly as groſs, and at that time much more general, which was, 
the turning a moral entity into an otjef of worſhip: moſt of which abſtract notions, ſuper- 
Kition had thus metamorphoſed. Amongſt the Jews, indeed, the RERSUSRECTION was 
become a national Doctrine ſome time before the advent of the Messiaun; not collected 
{we may be ſure) from natural reaſon, nor taught them by their Scriprzres, yet collected 
from the contemplation of their Prophets miſinterpreted; where the reſtoration of the 
Moſaic Republic was predicted, in terms which were miſtaken by the latter ſews, to fignify 
the revival or reſurrection of the Bodies of their deceaſed Anceſtors ;. of which many 
inſtances might be given, befides Ezekiel's /i/ion of the dry bores, 
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work of the Devil. 
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This we ay with the greater confidence, ſince St. Paul himſelf, 
on this occaſion, appears to argue on the ſame idea. For when he 
had reckified this error of the Athenians, coneerning Jeſus and 
the reſurreflion, and had informed them that, by this reſurrection, 
he meant the revival of the dead bodies of men, and reſtoration of, 
them to life, "he adds - — . whereof God hath given ASSURANCE unto all. 


men, in that he r, rai ſed Feſus r from the dead. For after his reſurrection, 


he was ſeen (ars the fame Apoſtle, on another occaſion) of five. 
hundred brethren of once: ; of whom the greater fart remain unto this 
preſent . 

2. Under this ſecond diviſi on of Miracles, whoſe ſubject makes 
an efſential part in the Occotiomy of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
let me recommend to your conſideration and belief the power of 
Jeſus and his. Diſciples to casr our DeviLs or EVIL SPIRITS 


from the bodies of Men ſuffering by thoſe inhoſpitable Gueſts +, 


And under this diviſion I the rather chuſe to place this ſpecies 
of Miracles, ſince, by occaſion of a very general and infamous 
pretence of ſuch a power, eſpecially in theſe later times, the fact 
mtſelf has been rendered doubtful ;. and even excluded from the 
number of thoſe mental and bodily diſorders, recorded by the 
Evangeliſts, to have been relieved in the moſt extraordinary man- 
ner by Jeſus and his Diſciples -- And they brought unto him all ſick 
people (ſays St. Matthew) that were taken with divers diſeaſes and 
torments, and thoſe which were pos8ESSED WITH DEviLs, AND 
LuNATICS, and he healed them I. Inſomuch that at length we 


have been told, that what is hark called the being poſefſed 10e 


Devils, was, indeed, no other than an atrabilaire Lunacy, or one 
of thoſe occult diſtempers for which Phyſicians could not find a 


remedy, or, what was till harder, were at à loſs for a name; and 


therefore, in complaiſance to the imbecillity of their Patients, they 
agreed to ſuppoſe it ſupernatural, or, (wing your preſence) the 
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But this ſtrange Malady being delivered to us as a rear Pos- 
SESSION by the Evangeliſt laſt quoted, who, at the ſame time, 
diſtinguiſhes it from natura! diſorders, and particularly from Lu- 
NAcCY, with which theſe modern Doctors are willing to confound 
it, we chuſe to adhere to the opinion of the ſacred Writer. 

In ſupport of which, and to form a right judgment of the 
matter in queſtion, it may be proper to conſider what adverſe part 
the DEv1L bore in diſturbing the Oeconomy of Grace. 

Now, in the Hiſtory of the FALL, recorded by Moſes, to which 

the Writers of the New Teſtament perpetually allude, Sr Ax, or 
the Tempter, Calumniator, the old Serpent, or the evil One, (for by 
theſe names he is characterized in Scripture,) is repreſented as 
having inſtigated the firſt man, Adam, to diſobedience ; for which, 
by the ſecond Adam, Jeſus Chriſt, (who reſtored us to our loſt inhc- 
ritance,) is denounced his puniſhment in theſe figurative terms, 
the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the Serpent's head“: explained 
in the New Teſtament, to be the final conqueſt and deſtruction of 
this enemy of mankind by our Redeemer. So that we may rea— 
ſonably expect to find the puniſbment of the Tenipter recorded in the 
Hiſtory of our RepeweTION, as his crime was recorded in the 
Hiſtory of the FALL. And, indeed, this circumſtance, fo neceſ- 
ſary to the ſtory of the whole tranſaction, we meet with in the 
Goſpel, on ſeveral occaſions. 
When the Diſciples, whom Jeſus had ſent out to renounce tlicir 
Miſſion, came back to their Maſter exulting in the power ot their 
Miniſtry, he receives them as Conquerors, returning in triumph 
from their ſpiritual warfare I beheld SATAN (ſays he) as light- 
ning fall from heaven +. A ſtrong and lively picture of the ſudden 
precipitation of that , Prince of the Air from the place where he 
had ſo long held his uſurpation, hanging like a peſtilential metccr 
over the ſons of men. | 

The riſe, therefore, of Chriſt's Kingdom, and the fall of Satan's, 
being thus carried on togetlier, it would be ſtrange indeed, if, in 

Gen. iii. 15. + Luke x. 18. EE 
TB the 
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the Goſpel, we ſhould find no MArxs of the rage of Satan's ex- 
piring tyranny amidſt all the ſalutary bleſſings of the riſing Empire 
of Chriſt. But we find them in abundance. We find this enemy 
of our ſalvation, mad with deſpair, invoking all the powers of 
darkneſs-to blaſt that peace and good will 15wards men, proclaimed by 
Angels on the birth-night of the Son of God. For when he 
underſtood,. by his baffled attempts on his Lord and Miſter, that 
the Sovur,s of, Men had eſcaped his uſurped Dominion, he turned 
his cruelty on their Bop1gs, in the moſt: humiliating circumſtances 
of pain and oppreſſion that could diſhonour or diſgrace humanity: 


permitted, no doubt, to take a wider range at this deciſive inſtant 
than at any other, either before or ſince, in order to illuminate the 


glories of his Conqueror. 


Had the firſt Adam ſtood in the rectitude of his Creation, he had, 


on obſerving the Command given to him in Paradiſe, gained IM- 
MORTALITY, and been placed above and beyond the reach of N A- 


TURAL and MORAL evil. His relapſe back to MoRTAL1TyY brought 


both into the world. The office of the ſecond Alam was to reſtore 
us to our Paradiſaical State. But as the 7mmortality, purchaſed for 
us by the Son of God, was unlike to that which became forfeit by 
the tranſgreſſion of the fir man in this particular, that it was not 


to commence immediately, but was reſerved for the reward of a- 


future ſtate, it followed that both-phy/ical and moral evil were to 


endure for a ſeaſon. Yet, to maniteſt that they were, in good 
time, to receive their final doom from the REDEEMER, it ſeems 


eſſential to his character that he ſhould; in the courſe of his Mi- 
niſtry, give a convincing ſpecimen of his power over 601. 
One part, therefore, of his Godlike labours was, we find, em- 


ployed in curing all kinds of natural diſeaſes. But had he ſtopped 


here amidſt his conqueſts over phyſical evil, the full evidence of his, 
Dominion over 60 Worlds, which, by his office, he was to reſtore 

to their primeval integrity, had remained defeQive. 
Jeſus, therefore, was te diſplay his Sovereignty over 3 evil 
likewiſe ; and this could not be feen in the manner it was mani- 
feſted 
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feſted over natural evil, but by a ſenſible Victory over Sa TAN; 
through whoſe machinations moral evil was brought into the 
World, and by whoſe temptations it was ſuſtained and increaſed, 

Hence it was that, amongſt his amazing works of ſanity and 
ſalvation, the CASTING ouT of DEviLs is ſo much inſiſted on by 
the Writers of his life and death ; he himſelf having informed 
them, that it was eflential to the erection of his ſpiritual King- 
dom / J (ſays he) caſt out Devils by the Spirit of God, THEN 
the Kingdom of God is come unto you *. 

Thus, from the very genius of the GosyerL, from the nature 
and conſtitution of the Syſtem of GRACE, it appears that this 
was a real ejection of the evi/ Spirit. ü 

But, beſides this, Jeſus and his Diſciples, in their manner of 
working, and in the mode of recording what they worked, did . 
every thing that might beſt diſplay a real victory over Sar Ax. 

Let the Jews of that time, let the Diſeaſed themſelves, be as 
much in an error as you are pleaſed to conceive them, in the 
matter of Diabolical Poſſeſſion, yet no Believer will preſume to think 
that JEsUs was deceived in his own caſe ; or was diſpoſed to de- 
ceive others, when he informed his Hiſtorians of his being /ed by 
the Spirit into the IV ilgerneſs, and of his being tempted there forty days 
of the DEviL +.—Whether any, or what part of this trauſaction 
paſſed in Viſion, is not material to determine, fince the reality 7 
the agency is the ſame on either ſuppoſition ; as its truth depended 
not on the mode of ſenſation, but on the infallible aſſurance of that 
agency. For Jeſus, in his amazing humiliation, when he aſſumed 
our nature, was yet, without doubt, ſuperior to thoſe infirmitics 
of it which ariſe from the deluſions of ſenſe ; as ſuch deluſions 
would have been incompatible with the exerciſe of his divine Mi- 
niſtry. If, therefore, there was any miſtake in this matter, it 
mult be (I ſpeak it with the moſt reyerential horrour) the-deſigned | 


» Matt, xit. 28. + Luke iv. 1, 2. 


contrivance 
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contrivance of our bleſſed Maſter himſelf, who aſſures us, that he 
was not only the way, but THE TRUTH * likewiſe. 

So far then is clear, that the evi Spirit was neither abſent nor 
iuactive when the Goſpel was firſt opened to mankiud. 

In TyH1s TEMPTATION, he was permitted to try whether he 
could traverſe the great work of human Redemption—1n his ps/- 
ſeffion of men's bodies, he ſeems to have been, in part, forced 
upon the attempt, that he ca/ling of him out, by the power of Je- 
ſus, might evince Mankind that our reſtoration to LIFE was fully 
accompliſhed. 88 

Thus, in the caſe of the man poſſeſſed in the country of the 
Gadarines, - The Devils, oppreſſed by the mighty hand of God, 
and ready to be caſt out and ſent into a place of torment, con- 
feſs the ſuperiority of their conqueror, and proclaim him to be 
the promiſed MxssiAu, at a time when he concealed this part 
of his Character, and was not certainly known by it even amongſt 
his Diſciples. | 

1f jt be aſked, why the Devils proclaimed it? The anſwer is 
eaſy: It was to impede, or to cut off, the courſe of his appointed 
Miniſtry. On this account Jeſus checks, or enjoins ſilence to them. 
Indeed, had all the atteſtation given by our Saviour to real þoſe/- 


ions been no ſtronger than that which he gave in anſwer to thoſe 


who ſaid, He caſt out Devils by Baalzebub, namely, that then, Baal- 
zebub's kingdom being divided within itſelf, muſt be brought to deſtruc- 
tion +, the argument might be thought to labour a little; for if the 
power and operation of Satan or Baalzebub was a groundleſs fancy, 
as our Philoſophers pretend, Jeſus may not unreaſonably be thought 
to argue ad hominem ; which a Meſſenger from God might do with- 
out impeachment of his Character, though the conceſſion on which 
he reaſons were not ſtrictly conformable to the reality of things. 
But when ſucn a Meſſenger commands the Devils, whom he pre- 
zends to have caſt out, not to diſcover his office or character, this 


John iv. 6. + Matt, xit, 24, & ſeq, 
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is going a length, if there was no Devil in the caſe, which a Meſ- 
ſenger from the God of Truth could never, ſurely, be authoriſed 
to engage in. 

If we turn from Satan's tfemptation of Jeſus to his cruel treat- 
ment of the Jews, we ſhall ſtill find the ſame ſtrong marks of 
real agency. 

Be it granted, that both the Jews and Gentiles of that time 
were grown very fanciful and ſuperſtitious concerning d/abolic poſ- 


Jeffions, and, conſequently, that they often miſtook natural for ſu- 


pernatural maladies ; what follows, but that which we find provided 
againſt thoſe falſe concluſions which weak or licentious men drew 
from thence ? | 

The utmoſt care and attention has been given by the ſacred 
Writers to mark out thoſe caſes of real poſſeſſion, which Jeſus re— 
lieved, by ſome circumſtance not equivocal, or what could not ac- 


company. an imaginary or natural diſorder. 


Thus, in the adventure recorded by three of the Evangeliſts “ 
when Jeſus had eaſed the Demoniac, and his tormentors had ob— 
tained leave to go into @ Herd of ſwine; what other reaſon can be 
given, or, indeed, what better can be conceived, of their extraordi- 
nary requeſt on the one hand, or permiſſion on the other, than that 


this circumſtance was to. afford a certain MARK to diſtinguiſh x 


REAL from an imaginary Poſſeſſion? 

It is true, that the wild extravagance of human fancy may be 
able to form chimeras that ſhall attright the Raiſer of them to diſ- 
traction. Yet Brutes (we all know) have none of this dangerous 
faculty. Therefore, when we find great numbers of them ſtimu- 
lated, at once, to an inſtantaneous madneſs, we muſt needs con— 
clude, that it was cauſed by ſome ſupernatural. Agent, operating, 
on their organs. 

So admirably has our indulgent Maſter been pleaſed to guard | 
this important Truth againſt the molt plauſible evaſions of elt bote 
ceited men. | | 

« Mitt, vii. Mark y,—Luke vai, 
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The ſtrong impulſe of a vitiated fancy, puſhed forward by ſu- 
perſtition, might be ſuppoſed able, without other. agency, to pro- 


duce theſe very extraordinary appearances. 


To cut off, therefore, all efcape from a forced conceſſion of the 
mighty hand of God, compelling his moſt averſe Creatures to ac- 
knowledge his Sovereignty, here are two caſes obtruded on the moſt 
incredulous: The one is, SaTAN's. temptation of the Meſſiah; the 
other is, his Poſſeſſion of brute Animals: In neither of which caſes 
hath the powers of imagination any place. In the u, the divine 


Patient was. above their deluſions; in the other, the Brutal was as 
much below them. 


If we turn. from the FacTs which the Evangeliſts have recorded, 


to the Exrkxssioxs which they have employed, we ſhall have 
further reaſon to reſt ſatisfied with. the.ancient interpretation. 


The text ſays, - They brought unto him all fick people, that were 
taken with divers diſeaſes and torments: and THOSE V/HICH .WERE 
posskssED WITH DEviLs, and LUNATICS:3 and he healed them. 

Here we find, that the diſorder of thoſe who are ſaid to be 
;POSSESSED WITH DEVILS, is preciſely diſtinguiſhed, not only from 
natural diſeaſes and torments in general, but likewiſe from Lun acy 
in particular; that very diſorder which the Antidemoniaſt is ſo 
willing to confound with ſupernatural agitations. Is it poſlible, 


therefore, to believe, that a Writer of any meaning, at the very 


time he is diſtinguiſhing Lunacy from diabolical Poſſeſſions, ſhould 


confound. theſe two diſorders with one another? Yet, this is what 


theſe licentious Crities make him do, in compliance (they tell us) 
with an accuſtomed mode of ſpeech. On the contrary, is it not 


certain, that the ſacred Writer was the more intent to repreſent 


them as two very different diſorders, for this very reaſon, their 

having many ſymptoms in common ? a circumſtance which hath 

made theſe men ſolicitous to confound what the Evangeliſt was care- 

ful to diflingurþ. 

In a word, they who, after all theſe precautions taken by St. 

Matthew, and the reſt, can believe that Devils and Demoniacs were 
uſed 
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uſed only as terms of accommodation, may well believe (as ſome of 


them profeſs to do) that the terms Sacrifee, Redemption, and Sa- 
tigſuctian, come of no better a Houſe than one of the common fi igures 


of ſpeechi “. 
III. 

We now come to the third and laſt Claſs of Mix AcLESs, which, 
we ſay, demand the aflent of evey reaſonable man, when propoſed 
to him with full evidence of the Fact. 

Of this kind are the Miracles in which the Deity immediately 
interpoſes, to vindicate the Credit of his own Predictions, when 
impious men have publicly combined to defeat and diſhonour 
them. 

The moſt eminent of this Claſs was the miraculous interpoſition 

of Heaven, which defeated JurL1ax's attempt to rebuild Tur 
JEwisn TEMPLE of JERUSALEM. 
When God found it expedient or neceſſary, in order to preſerve 
the Memory and keep up the Knowledge of himſelf amidſt a cor- 
rupt world, running headlong into Polytheiſm and Idolatry, he 
choſe a ſingle Family, which, when ſpread out into a Nation or 
People, was to become the public repoſitory of his holy Name, till 
the fulneſs of time ſhould come, when, as he promiſed by Baſelfs 
all the earth ſhould be filled with the glory of the Lord 7x. 

This family was of the ſeed of Abraham; which, in compliance 
with the religious notions of thoſe times, he was pleaſed to adopt 
for his peculiar People, under the idea of their utelar Deity, or the 
God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob ; and, the more effectually to 
ſecure the great end of their ſeparation, aſſumed, likewife, the title 
and office of their King or c1vIL GoveRnoR; having, firſt of all, 
communicated himſelf to them, as the Maker and Goy error of the 
' Univerſe. 5 
Hence, the ReLioton he gave unto this People eame under 
the idea of a Law; and the Law, amongſt them, was, in the 


® See note [L], at the end of this Book. + Numbers xiv. 21. 
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ſtricteſt ſenſe, RELIGION, as having all the ſanctions of a divine 
Command. 

From this ſhort account of the JeEwisH constITUTION it ap- 
pears, that ReL1G10N, which, elſewhere, had properly and juſtly 
particulars only for its ſubjects, had here the nation or community. 


And what, elſewhere, (as far as concerns the divine origin of 


Religion) is only a private matter, was here a public. For the 
Deity being both their zuze/ary God and Civil Governor, the proper 
object of his care was, in either capacity, the collective Body. 

Hence it follows, that the principal Rites of the Hebrew Religion 
and Law were to be performed. in ſome. determined Place. For 
the ideas of a futelary God and civil Governor implied a local Re- 
ſidence ; and a national act, ariſing from the relations ſpringing out 
of theſe qualities,. required a fixed and certain habitation for its ce- 
lebration ; and both together ſeemed to mark out the Capital of 
the Country for that- uſe, | 

Such a practice, which the neture and. reaſon of things ſo evi- 
dently point out, — Inſtitutes of the Jewiſh Law expreſsly direct 
and enjoin. 

During the early and unſettled times of the Republic, the Sa- 
crifices preſcribed: by its Ritual were directed to be offered up at the 
door of an ambulatory Tabernacle ;- but when the People had per- 
feed the Eſtabliſhment ordained for them, and a magnific TE Mu- 
PLE was erected for religious Worſhip, then their SACRIFICES were 
to be offered in that place at Jeruſalem only. 

Now, SACRIFICES conſtituting the eflentials of. their Worſhip, 
their Religion could not be ſaid to. exiſt longer than that celebration 
continued. But Sacrifices were to be performed in no place out of 


the Walls of their TEMPLE.. So. that when this holy place was 


finally deſtroyed, according to the prophetical-predi&tions, the Ix- 
STITUTION itſelf became aboliſhed. Nor was any thing more con- 
fonant to the genius of this Religion, than the aſſigning ſuch. a 


celebration of its principal Rites. The Temple would exiſt while 
| they 
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they remained a People, and continued Sovereign. And when 
their Sovereignty was loſt, the Temple-worſhip became precarious, 
and ſubject to the arbitrary pleaſure of their Maſters. - They de- 
{troyed this Temple; but it was not till it had loſt its uſe. For 
the Rites, directed to be there celebrated, were relative to them 
only as a free-policied People. 

So that this was, in reality, a total EXTINCTION of the Jewiſh 
Worſhip. How wonderful are the ways of God! This came to 
paſs at that very period when a new Revelation from Heaven con- 
curred with the blind tranſactions of civil policy, to ſuperſede the 
Law by the introduction of the GoseEL : the laſt great work which 
completed the Scheme of HUMAN REDEMPTION, 

To confound this admirable order of Providence was what in- 
duced the EMPEROR Jurian to attempt the REBViiDING the 
J=awisn TEMPLE or JERUSALEM. The vanity of the attempt 
could be only equalled by its impiety: for it was deſigned To Grvr 
THE LIE To Gop, who, by the mouth of his Prophets, had fore- 
told that it ſhould never be rebuilt. Here then was the moſt im- 
portant occaſion for a miraculous interpoſition, as it was to defeat 
this mad attempt. And thus in fact it was defeated, to the adini- 
ration of all mankind. 

But as a large and full account of the whole affair hath been al- 
ready given to the Public, in a Work entituled—JuLtaN, or a 
Diſcourſe concerning the Earthquake and fiery Eruption which defeated 
that Emperor's Attempt to rebuld the Temple at Feruſalem; thither 
I refer the learned Reader, who will there meet with all the va- 
rious evidence of the Fact, abundantly ſufficient to ſupport and 
eſtabliſh it ; together with a full confutation of all the cavils oppoſed 
| to its certainty and neceſſity. | 

To conclude this ſubje& with a recapitulation of what 1 under- 
took to prove, namely, that the Miracrs in the Chriſtian Diſ- 
penſation, which exact credit of reaſonable men, may be all com- 
priſed under one or other of theſe Diviſions, viz, 

422 I. Under 
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I. Under that SPECIES OF MIRACLES which ſerves. for REDEN - 


11815 to the Miss loN of SO" Chriſt and his firſt Diſciples and 
Followers. a 


II. Or under that which makes an eſſential part in the integrity 
or completion of the Goſpel-Syſtem. 


III. Or, laſtly, under that in which the Deity immediately inter- 
poſes, to vindicate the credit of his own predictions, when impious 
Men have entered into a combination to defeat and diſhonour them. 
Not that it is my purpoſe poſitively to brand, as FALSE, every 
pretended Miracle recorded in eccleſiaſtical and civil Hiſtory, which 
wants this favourable capacity of being reduced to one or other of 
the Sþecres explained above. All that I contend for is, that thoſe 
Miracles, ſtill remaining unſupported by the nature of that Evi- 
dence which I have ſhewn ought to force conviction from every 
' reaſonable Mind, ſhould be at preſent excluded from the privileges 
of that conviction. 

Indeed the greater part may be ſafely given up, for idle and Kna- 
viſh tales of monkiſh invention. 

Of the reſt, which yet ſtaud undiſcredited by ay conſiderable 
marks of Impoſture, we may ſafely ſuſpend our belief, till time 
hath afforded further lights to direct our judgment. 

Nor will the confining our Aﬀent to Miracles, thus brought 
within the limits of an apparent SUFFICIENT CAUSE, be leſs bene- 
ficial to Religion in general, than it is ſubverſive of the vain P. 
Jofſophy in vogue, which attempts to diicredit all extraordinary in- 
terpoſitions of Providence whatſoever, as we ſhall now ſhew. 

1. The bringing MiRacLEs within theſe bounds will afford a 
mark of diſtinction, never to be effaced, between thoſe of the 
GospEL, and thoſe which PacanisM and its Advocates object to us. 
For I may venture to affirm, that, amongſt thoſe pretended Mira- 
cles in the Pagan World, there cannot be found one that carries 
along with it any thing that bears the leaſt reſemblance to a sur- 
FICIENT CAUSE, And there is ſtrong reaſon to believe, that the 


Deity, 
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Deity, without ſuch an occaſion, would never interfere amongſt the 
Gentiles ; becauſe ſuch an interpoſition would, beſides the vanity 
of it, have a natural and direct tendency to rivet men in their 
idolatry. 

But the principal uſe of confining Mixacfrs within theſe 
bounds will be the giving an immediate check to Frxaur and 
SuPERSTITION, when in their full career, to abuſe and enſlave a 
fooliſh World. For that ſtrange infirmity of the human mind, 
viz. a fondneſs for the MARVELLous (begot by a miſconception of 
nature, and nurſed by the pride of ſelf- importance), always made 


the deluded multitude thankleſs and averſe to thoſe who would bring 
them to their ſenſes. 


— Cui fic entorta voluplas, 


And if Men be ſo fond of the Marvellous for the mere pleaſure of 
the ADMIRATION which it creates, what mult be their zeal to pro- 
pagate thoſe frange things, in which Religion is ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned? Every diſorderly paſſion now confpires to blot and deform 
the fair face of Nature, with Prodigies and Portents. - 

Such frightful Viſions, even the earheſt. Ages of Chriſtianity 
raiſed up. The Prodigies of ANTICHRIST (ſays the Apoſtle) have 
been after the working of Satan, with POWERS and SiGNs and 1,Y1NG 
WoxNDERS “. 

This, it is true, ſhould make TutoLocfANs cautious ; but it 
ſhould not make our PuILosopHERS preſumptuous or vain. For 
even theſe Intimados of Nature know no more of Her than what 
hes juſt before them, in common with thoſe whom they molt at- 
ect to deſpiſe : And all they know, it not a MixACILE, is yet a 
MyvsTERY. = 

Let theſe her Cloſet-acquaintance feeal, as they are able, to her 
mmoſt receſſes, they can bring nothing from thence concerning, 


2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 


God's 
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God's natural and moral Government, as the Poet finely expreſſes 


it, | 
——— BUT UNDECYPHERED CHARACTERS, 


which only teach us the need we have of a better Decypherer, than 
that REASON on which theſe men ſo proudly rely. 


CHA P. V. 


UT now, befides theſe extraordinary Gifts, properly called 
Min Aces, with which the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel were 
intruſted, for its more ſpeedy -propagation, they were -endowed 
with another, and more complicated kind of - ſupernatural Power, 
namely PRopHECY, in which a MIR ACULovs power was eminently 
included. h | | 
With Prophecy, or with: that ſimpler ſpecies of divine Virtue, 
Miz acLEs,.was the Church of Chriſt at that time ſupplied ; as 
| one or the other was beſt ſuited to- the various uſes of Religion. 
97 In explaining this matter, which the importance of the ſubject 
14 requires us todo more at large, it will be neceſſary juſt to repeat 
what has been obſerved before ; that, in the firſt propagation of a 
new Religion from · Heaven, the Will of God muſt be atteſted by 
| MiRkAcLESs; fince nothing leſs than this inſtant Evidence is ſufficient 
to aſſure us of its divine original. 
| But when this hath been fully and largely afforded, the power of 
Miracles (where Miracles do net make a conſtant and eflential part 
| in the nature of the Dyſþen/ation, as they did in the Jew!) is with 
04 good reaſon withdrawn from the Servants and Miniſters of Religion: 
Mn And the Cnvrcu is from thenceforth left, at leaſt for ſome time, 
to ſupport itſelf on the TRADITIONAL EXEMPLIFICATION of this 
evidence; - ſomething leſs forcible than the ORIGINAL RECORD, of 
which the firſt and better ages of Chriſtianity had been in poſeſ- 


on. | 
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But by the time this MIRAcuLovs power began to fail, another 


was preparing to ſupply its place, of ſtill greater efficacy; I mean, 
that of PRO HEC. 


For the ſovereign Maſter, who no leſs manifeſts his conſtant 
PRESENCE to the moral than to the phyſical government 
of the World, has been graciouſly pleaſed to give to the /ater 
ages of the Church. more than an equivalent' for what he had 
beſtowed upon the earlier, in beginning to ſhower down on 
his choſen ſervants of the NEW covEnAnT the riches of Pro- 
PHECY as the power of working MiracLEs abated. So carly, 
J ſay, was this preparation made for that ſtronger and more laſting 
ſupport ; a ſupport not yet, indeed, improved into. Evidence ; nor 
was the Evidence wanted, while Miracles, in a ſort, remained. Be-: 
ſides, it could not, in the nature of things, become Fvidence, till 
{ome time after its firſt enunciation : for till the more conſiderable 
events of a PRopHEcCY, which contained the future and later for— 
tunes of the Goſpel, had ariſen, and been brought, by degrees, into 
EXISTENCE, the Prophecy could afford no conviction of its truth. 

Yet, in this wonderful diſpoſition of things, we ſec the divine 
Hand by which they were conducted. 

To procced. PROPHECIES were now - more clearly and ſimply, 
now more obſcurely and enigmatically enounced, juſt as the nature 
of the ſubject or the circumſtances of the time required. —Yet {il! 
we have ventured to call PRoenecy. a ſtronger and more Jaſting 
Evidence than MiracLEs, And this will deſerve. our attent;on. 
The evidence from MiracLEs ſeems, by its nature, to lefien ſome— 
what by time; while that from PRO HEC gathers ſtrength by it, 
and grows more and more convictive, till the gradual and full com- 
pletion of all its parts makes the ſplendour of it irreſiſtible. 

Hence the wiſdom of the divine Diſpoſer 1s [till further ſeen, in 
making PROPHECY, not only the /fronge/?, but the LAST and coN- 
CLUDING Evidence of a Religion, which, as it was the completion 
of the whole ſcheme of REvELAT1oOn, ſo having (as it would ſeem) 
the largeſt portion of its courſe yet to run, that fpecies of Evidence 

| which. 
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which does not loſe, but gain ſtrength, by time, was beſt fitted to 
accompany it to its utmoſt period. 
But to go on with our more general reflections on the whole. 
This PouBLE EVIDENCE, in ſupport of Revealed Religion, hat!. 
always been the ſame throughout every mode of God's moral Dif- 
penſations. The records of facred Hiſtory confirm this Truth. 
Under the Jewifh ceconomy, although Mix AcLEs, by reaſon of 
tlie peculiar form of the Republic, were neceffarily attendant on 
its adminiſtration, throughout a courſe of many ages (that is, 
during all the time in which the affairs of this, people: were con- 
duced by an extraordinary Providence), yet God's infpired Servants 
were, together with the power of working:Mir acres, endowed 
with the gift of PRoPHEcy. For, although the extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, and conſequently Mix AES, which made a part of it, 
continued much longer than would have been neceflary, had Mi- 
RAcLEs amongſt: the Jews been of no. other uſe than they were 
in the Chriſtian Church, viz. to evidence the divinity of the Reve- 
lation; yet as that Providence, and conſequently this miraculous at- 
tendant on it, were to ceaſe long before the abolition of the Thzo- 
RAC; the other evidence of PROPHECY, in the abſence of 
MIR ACLEs,. was graciouſly beſtowed on the Jewiſh Church like- 
. wiſe. | 
Hence the inſpired Miniſters of it, DANIEL in particular, fore- 
told more circumſtantially and minutely than the reſt, the various 
fortunes of that Church and Republic, from its decay, in their 
own times, to the entire diſſolution of it by the introduction of a 
better $YSTEM. 
In the like manner St. Joy x, under the NEW Covenant, did, 
by the ſame divine Spirit, predict the fortunes of the Chriſtian 
Churcb, from the flouriſhing condition of it, in his own time, 
through all the diſaſters of the corrupt ages that followed, to the 
happy conſummation of all things. | 
In both caſes, for the reaſons above given, PRoeHEcy could not 
be urged as inſtant evidence, at the time it was delivered, but was 


kept 
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kept entire and reſerved for the uſe of thoſe ages, when Mix AcLRS 
having long ceaſed in the Chrj/tian Church, and were declining in 
the Jew:;/h, ſeemed to necd this other and further ſupport. 

From all theſe, and from many other conſiderations to be further 
urged, 1t will appear, that, of this double Evidence to the truth of 
Revelation, viz. MiRacLEs and Proenecy, the latter, as we have 
faid, is of ſuperior force and efficacy. 

We have already ſhewn its ſuperiority in gaining by Time what 
the other loſes. This advantage is further ſeen by its being let, 
ſubject to the miſtakes and fallacious impreſſions of e? than A. 
racles are. | 

But as this is a matter of much importance, it may be proper to 
explain and verify the aſſertion. 

Both MirAcLEs and Proenectes are indeed appeals to the Sh, 
but with this difference, that Mik acLEs, however illuſtrious, ſuch 
as thoſe worked by the firſt propagators of our holy Religion, are 
ſubject to the cavils of Infidelity. 

Of this, Dr. Middleton hath afforded a wonderful example; where 
he inſinuates, and would ſeem to perſuade us, that the Vice from 
Heaven recognizing the Son of God, was no other than a ſuperſtitious 
fancy of the later Jews called the BATHñ Ko; a fantaſtic kind of 
Divination of their own invention,—As groundleſs and ſcandalous 
as this cavil is, yet it muſt be owned, that the frame of the animal 
.ceconomy, in which a heated imagination is able to work ſtrange ap- 
pearances in the body, has given ſome countenance to infidelity, 
in its ſceptical concluſions againſt Miracles. And though we have 
ſaid enough to free thoſe of the Goſpe/, and ſome others, confined 
within the reaſonable bounds before laid down, from every impu— 
tation of this ſort, yet Miracles being, by their very nature, open 
and liable to abuſive interpretations, and Prophecy well ſecured from 
them, for this, and for the more weighty reaſons given above, we 
conclude (as the crown of all) with the unerring rater of the 
holy Apoſtle PETER ; who, in his ſecond general Epiſtle to the 
Vol. III. . Churches, 
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Churches, alluding to this Zwwofold evidence for the truth of Reve- 
lation, namely MIRACLES and PROPHECY, after he had ended what 
he thought fit to ſay of the ff, proceeds to the other in theſe 
words—wWE HAVE ALSO A MORE SURE WORD OF PROPHECY— 
£xoues BEBAIOTEPON r TIPOGHTIKON Agyor—a word, that may 
be more firmly relied on, and whoſe exiſtence is more durable. The 
word, GeCaorepo!, including both theſe ſenfes. And we have ſhewn 
that the nature of PRoynEcy contains theſe two qualities. 

And they being moſt eminently compriſed! in the cArIT A! 
ProPHE-Y here deſcribed and characteriſed; a more particular ex- 
planation of it may be naturally expected in this GENERAL VIEW 
of the Chriſtian Religion, — 

«© We have not followed cunningly dev ifed fables (ſays the Apoſ- 
&« tle, ver. 16.) when we made known unto you the COMING AND 
„ POWER of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his 
% Majeſty.” 

17. For he received from God, the Father, Bender and glory, 
„hen there was a VOICE to him, from the exceeding glory — 
„This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed.” 

18, * And this voice which came from Heaven, we heard when 
we were with him in the mount.” 

19. * WE HAVE ALSO A MORE SURE WORD or PROPHECY : 
„ whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light, ſhining 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, . andthe day-fiar ariſe in your 


c hearts.” 


* There are few places, in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament; 
plainer than this before us; and yet there are none where inter- 
preters have wandered further from the Apoſtle's meaning +. 


* From this place to the end, abridged and altered from Sermon On the Riſe of 
Antichriſt. 


+ See the altercations between Biſhop Sherlock and Dr, Middleton, and their reſpec- 
tive Advocates, 


This 
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This hath been principally owing to a miſtake of the ſubject. 
Theſe Interpreters ſuppoſed that St. PETER was here ſpeaking of the 
PER-ONAL CHARACTER OF JESUs; and thence concluded, that 
THE MORE SURE WORD of PaopHECY, whereby he ſtrengthens his 
argument, reſpected the Prophecies of the OLD TRS AMEN r, which 
eſtabliſh that PExs0NAL CHARACTER, 

But the Apoſtle is treating of a different thing; namely, of 1E 
TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL IN GENERAL. 

Which ſhews, that the more ſure word of Prophecy regards a Pro- 
phecy of the New "TESTAMENT. 

One miſtake produced, of courſe, another. For, on ſuppoſition, 
that the per/onal Character of Jeſus was the thing meant, it would 
follow, that by the poxwer and coming of our Lord, we are to under- 
ſtand his FIRST CoMING ; and then, indeed, the word of Prophecy 
muſt needs ſignify a Prophecy ar.rEAaDY FULFILLED. But nothing 
is more certain than that the Character here given of that Prophecy, 
towhich the Church is admoniſhed to abe heed, or pay its atten- 
tion, confines us to one, but now, uſt beginning to atteſt its divine 
original is a light ſhining in à dart place, until the day dawn, 
and the day-ſtar ariſe in our hearts; that is, till a long ſeries of 
events (yet in the womb of time) ſhall ariſe, to give teſtimony, 
by degrees, till the whole evidence concludes in one unclouded 
blaze of conviction. So that the power and coming of our Lord muſt 
needs mean his SECOND COMING. 

Yet amongſt the Interpreters juſt before cenſured, there are ſome 
more eminently abſurd “ than the reſt. One of theſe is even deſirous 
to have it believed, that by this more ſure word of Prophecy is to be 

| underſtood the Prophecy of Isa1an, chap. xli. ver. 1. althougly 
the Apoſtle has characteriſed this to be 4 /ight ſhining in a dark 
place, &c. i. e. not as convictive evidence at preſent, yet being a 
LIGHT, though ſhining in a dark place, it deſerved our attention, 
till greater /ights ſhould ariſe, which would afford full conviction. 


* See Mr, M. | | 
( 5 A 2 Now, 
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Now, could this be the Charafer of a Prophecy of the Old 


Teſtament ; eſpecially one of Isa1an's, moſt of whoſe Predictions 


referred to, and had their completion in, IEsus, their great object? 


The dawn and daiy-flar, here ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, as of a very 
diſtant light, was, in the time of that Prophet, already r//en in the 
hearts of his countrymen, or it would never riſe. 

Let us, therefore, look out for ſome more reaſonable Paraphraſe 
of the ſacred Text,— 

— That you may be affured (fays the Apoſtle) we have not 
„e folſaaved cunningly deviſed fables, when we deſcribed to you the 
„% power of our Lord at his sEcoND COMING, you ſhould recolle& 
„ what we have frequently told you, of his pins r; having been 
&« eye-witneſſes of the Majeſty and Miracles attending it, when 
&« there came a voice to him from the exceeding glory, &c,—Now, the 
«© MIRACLES, which accompanied, and confirmed his miſſion, on 
„ his FIRST COMING, are ſurely ſufficient to gain credit to what we 
„ have, as often, told you, of his sEcoND. And, of this capital 


„Truth, God hath been gracioufly pleaſed to add ſtill ſtronger evi- 


„ dence; by giving us A MORE SURE WORD or PROPHECY.” 


— But the general ſubje& of the EpIsTLEE will further ſupport 


the truth of this Paraphraſe. 


—lIrt is a farewel addreſs to the Cyuxcnes, on his having re- 


ceived intimation, from the holy Spirit, of his approaching Martyr- 
dom. | 

The Apoſtle begins with repeating to them [from ver. 3d to the 
15th] that elegant ſummary of Chriſtian Religion *, as was his: 
wont, on all eccafions, to ineulcate. But, at this juncture, Con- 
S$0LATION being what the afflicted Church moſt needed, he takes 
his topic from the REwarDs, now ſuppoſed to be approaching, at 
the ſecond coming of our Lord in the conſummation of all things, 
PERSECUTION had ſoothed the Sufferers into this flattering error, 
which was now become general, and not likely to be foon re- 


| » See the Sermon oa this text. 


dreſſed, 
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drefled, while they continued unable (as they yet were) to diſtin- 
guiſh the /wo parts of which this exeDicT1ON, concerning the 


ſecond coming of our Lord, was compoſed. Each part had its diſ- 


tint completion, commencing at different periods. The fr/7, when 
our Lord came to judgement, on the Jewrsn Prox, in putting 
a complete period to their Oxcod ox, by the deſtruction of their 
TEMPLE; The other, when he was to paſs judgement on the 
whole race of mankind, and make a final end of the Mundane 
SYSTEM. 

Or rather, to ſpeak with more exactneſs, this prediction of the 
SECOND COMING. was delivered in 7wo Prophecies joined together ; 
and, in 1mitation of the Jewiſh mode, mixed and interwoven with 
one another; generally as little underſtood, at the time of the 
delivery, as all thoſe of a like import were, which had either a e- 
condary ſenſe, or included a double ſubject. But for a larger account 
of theſe, and particularly of the fort now in queſtion, I beg leave 


to refer the Reader to the t Section of the ſixth Book of this 


Work. 


Such was the Error, which (as we ſay) gave birth to the confo- 
latory Epiſtle here explained. But as all Errors, together with 
the accidental good, which, by the direQting hand of Providence, 
they are made to produce, are calily attended with much evil ; ſo it 
was here. ny 

At firſt, the Error produced ſobriety, vigilance, and perſeverance 
in the FaiTy. But afterwards, it had a contrary effect. There 
ſhall come in the laſt days (ſays this Apoltle) coffers, noorling ofter 
their own luſis, and faying, WHERE Is THE PROMISE OF Is COM- 
ING? For fince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning ¶ the creation &. 

After the cenſure of this Tmpicty, the Apoſtle proceeds to up- 


braid their ignorance of the natural conſtitution of the Earth ; 
which is phyſically ordained to bring on its own deſtruction, by- 
FIRE, in fore future period, as heretofore, by the deſtruction of: 


Chap. i. 3. C. 


WATER 7 
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WATER : and that the delay of this dreadful Cataſtrophe, which af- 
fords theſe ſcoffs of Impicty, is not owing to the Lord's flackneſs in 
the performance of his promiſe; but to his long-ſuffering ; that all 
might come to repentance *, He then deſcribes this final diſſolution 
of all things, by fire + Out of which (he tells them) ſhall ariſe 
(according to the promiſe: of PropHEcy) a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein ſhall dwell righteouſneſs f. And with this the PARE- 
wer EeisTLE concludes, | 
Such being the ſubjec of it, who can doubt but that a true ac- 
count of the reaſoning in the latter part of the 7% chapter is here 
given? and, .conſequently, that the Apoſtle's purpoſe is not to 
ſpeak of indefinite Prophecies already fuffilled Ix, or UNDER, the 
OLD TESTAMENT, but of ſome preciſe Propheey 1% be fulfilled 
under the NRW; in order as the ſeveral parts of it (extending 
through a courſe of many Ages) ſhould come into exiſtence. 
To Tris the Church of Chriſt is bid To TAKE HEED, as to a more 
ſure word of prophecy. But had the deſcription ended here, it would 
have been much too vague to enjoin our attention in ſo earneſt and 
particular a manner. The Apoſtle, therefore, goes on to give it 
this characteriſtic Mark -- that it was A LIGHT SHINING IN A DARK 
PLACE. A Prophecy, of which the principal parts were, at that 
time, ſurrounded and partly invelved in obſcurity and darkneſs ; 
but yet, emitting ſo many ſcattered Rays, as to make a careful ob- 
ſerver inclined to think ſome great ſcene was juſt beginning to open, 
which would amply reward our attention to this /ight ſhining in a 
dark place, by the change of its condition, firſt. into a dawn; and 
then, into ſtill clearer day-ſþring. | 
The Apoſtle having thus prepared our way to this SURER WORD, 
or ſuperior excellence of PRO rh RCV, proceeds to acquaint us with * 
the very IDENTICAL PROPRHECY he had in his eye; which will 
now appear to be no other than the predictions of St. Paul and St. 
 Fobn concerning ANTI1-CHRIST, or the future fortunes of the Church, 
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under the uſurpation of the Man or Six; a prediction elegantly 
called, by way of eminence, THE WORD oF PRO EC Y. For this 
Man of Sin began to work before the writing of this farewel Epiſ- 
tle. So St. Paul aſſures us TE MYSTERY or INIQUITY (ſays he) 
DOTH ALREADY WORK “. St. Peter, therefore, towards the con- 
cluſion of his Epiſtle, recurring again, as his ſubje& required, to 
God's long-ſuffering, in the delay of his ſecond coming to judge the 


l world, adds, even as our belaved PAUL alſo, according to the w M] 
; given unto him, hath written unto you : as alſo in all his Epiſtles, 
& SPEAKING IN THEM OF THESE THINGS IN WHICH ARE SOME 
7 THINGS HARD TO BE UN DERSTOOD, which they that are unlearned 
4 and unſtable wreſt, as they do alſo the other Scriptures, unto their own 
1 dejiruftion+. Now what are theſe oBsCURE PARTS in St. Paul's 
; Epiſtles, here characteriſed, but the Prophecres in St. John's Book 
: of the REVELATIONs concerning ANTICHRIST }, abridged by St. 
; Paul in his Epiſtles, and referred to by St. Peter S. 
« 2 Theſf. ii. 7 + Chap. iii. 15, 16. 
i See Sir Iſaac Newton's Obſervations upon the Apocalypſe of St. John, chap. i- 
| f & See the remainder of this argument in Diſcourſe On the Riſe of Artichrift,. 
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P. 620, CA N this Point it will be ſufficient to refer the reader to 
thoſe two excellent Writers, Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
Mr. W. Baxter, for a full Demonſtration of the immateriality of that Sub- 


ſtance, in which the faculties of ſenſe and reflexion reſide. [See Clarke's 
Tracts againſt, Dodwell and Collins, and Baxter on the Nature of the Soul.} 
Theſe Writers have gone much further than Locke and others on the ſame 
Subject; who contented themſelves with ſhewing ie poſſibility, nay, great 
probability, that the thinking ſublance in us is immaterial. [See Locke's 
Second Reply to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 600. of his Works.) But 
Clarke and Baxter have clearly proved, from the diſcovered qualities of a 
thinking Being, that the Soul cannot poſſibly be material, whatever undi/- 
covered qualities it may be poſſeſſed of. And this concluſion was made (in 
my opinion) neither, raſhly nor+at random. For, to unſettle our aſſurance 


in the truth of their Opinion, their Adverſaries muſt ſhew that ſuch undi/- 


covered qualities are contrary to the qualities diſcovered; yet contrary quali- 
ties can never ſubſiſt together in the ſame ſubſtance, without one deſtroying 
the other. Hence, we underſtand the futility of Mr. Locke's ſuperinduction 
of the faculty of thinking to a ſyſlem of Matter; conceived, by that excellent 
Writer, in the modeſt fear of. circumſcribing Omnipotence ; but Omnipo- 


rence. is not circumſcribed by denying its power of making qualities, 
deſtructive of one another, to reſide in the ſame ſubſtance; (for a power 


which produces nothing is no exerciſe of power) but by deny ing his power 


to change, together with canfiſtent qualities, the nature of the ſubſtance in 
which thoſe qualities reſide. This power (ſuppoſing Mr. Locke contended 
for no more) will be readily granted; but his argument will gain nothing 
by it, On the contrary, by changing materiality into immaleriality, it ends 


the 
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the diſpute with the Biſhop ; but to Mr. Locke's diſadvantage, by proving, 
that the Soul, or thinking Subſtance in us, is immaterial. 


P'. 63 . [B). The impious notion of the human Soul's being part or 
portion of the Divine Subſtance, made the Thei/tical Philoſophers give no 
credit to the Doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. [See 
the Divine Legation, Vol. II. B. 3. Sec. 4.) To avoid this impiety, 
certain Chriſtian Enthuſiaſts taught that eternity was the condition of the 
Soul by nature as well as by grace. And fo, before they were aware, fell 
into the very error of the Philoſophers, which they were ſo anxious to 
avoid, For eternity being confeſſed by all to be one of the attributes of 
the Deity, it followed, that the human ſoul was indeed part or portion of 
tne Divine Subſtance, This execrable frenzy, of which Religion could 
never get entirely free, (known by the name of Sy1x02z15M) hath of late 
appeared under its uglieſt form in the Writings of Mr. W. Law, collected 
from the exploded ravings of Jacob Behmen. (Sce a book, intituled, An 
Appeal to all who doubt or diſbelieve the truths of the (Goſpel. ) But 
when learned men wake out of one delirium, it is not to recover their 
ſenſes, but to fall back again into another; and that, gencrally, is 1's 
oppoſite, So it was here, The Philoſophic ' Converts to the Chaiſtian 
Faith, in the firſt ages of the Church, were no ſooner convinced of the 
folly of fancying that the human Soul was a Part of the Godhead, than, in 
their haſte to be at diſtance from that monſtrous opinion, they ran ſuddenly 
into a contrary folly, and maintained, that the Soul had not one ſpark of the 


Divinity in her whole compoſition ; but was MATERIAL as well as mortal : 


now degrading man to a brute, whom before they had exalted to a God, 
Nor hath this extravagance been deſtitute of (for what extravagance hath 
ever wanted) the patronage of modern Divines. We have ſeen it latcly 
employed in ſupport of a freſh whimſy, viz. THE SLEE? Or THE Sour. 
One thing however ſeems to be defective in the Scheme; which is, the 
not rectifying the old error of a RESURRECTION, For, I apprehend, that 
when 2 MATERIAL Soul is once gone to Sleep, nothing but a tE-CREATION 


can awake 1t. 


P. 638. [C]. Other death had been underſtood, viz. Frerial life in 


- miſery, But, to ſee what ill uſe hath been made of this portentous com- 


ment, we need only attend to Clins in Fs diſcourſe of free-thinking, * We 


c learn in the Old Teſtament, (ſays he) that Adam by eating the forbidden 


fruit ſubjected himſelf and all his Poſterity to death. But the New Ta- 
Vol. III. 5 — 8 B 


© ment 
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© ent TEA HES us To UNDERSTAND, by death, eternal life in miſery; and 


* from thence, we know that GD nad BUT ONE WAY to put mankind in 
&« a capacity of enjoying immortal happineſs.” p. 153. Having given, in 


this buffoon manner, ſo abſurd and monſtrous a picture of rEbeMPTlON,. 


(to the compoſition of which the School Divines had greatly contributed) he, 
and his free-thinking colleagues, hoyed that their Doctrine of Chriſtianity's 
being only a republication of the Religion of Nature would go down the eaſier, 


And they well enough underſtood how to manage that unſcriptural error to- 


tacir advantage; as may be ſeen by T yndal's book, intituled, Chriſtianity 


as old as the Creation; which combats the Chriſtian. Revelation, under 
cover of the abſurd conceſhons of certain latitudinarian Divines of a later 


date. Theſe conceſhons, Tyndal miſcalls the PRINcIPLES oF CHRISTITIA“E 
NITVYV. Hence this formidable book became one continued thread of 
contemptible ſophiſtry from beginning to end. Yet I remember the time 
when the falſe terror of it alarmed the whole body of the Clergy, for the. 
Canger of the Church, who were but juſt recovered from the Sacheverel- 


criſis. 


deny that Infants are here meant, by thsſe who had not ſinned, &c. But the 
fear is vain, It was death, and not damnation, . which reigned from Adam to 


Moſes. The expreſſion — Ka r TSS un aHhαH rv aG, &c.—implies it was a 
part only of the human ſpecies which was free from ſinning after the ſimili- 
tude of Adam's tranſgreſſion ; or the being without 8 And what part could 


this be but the infantine? 1 5 

P. 650. [EJ]. It is true, that notwithſtanding the conformity of this 
linguage in the Revelations to that of Peter and to the Goſpel of John, 
ſome Critics, and particularly Grotius, would have the text in the Apocalypſe, 
which ſays, — all that dwell upon the Earth ſhall worſhip him whoſe names are 
not ceritien in the Book of Life, of the Lamb ſlain from the foundation of the 


world to be thus underſtood —The Bouk of Life written from the foundation 


of the World — and not as here tranſlated — CH lain from the foundation of 
tbe World. However, both the one and the other ſenſe infers the ſame 
truth; for if tbe Book of Life [of the Lamb ſlain] was 'roritten from the 
foundation of the world, it is plain, that the Lamb flain, or the facrifice of 
his death, was ve dained from the foundation of the World, 


P. 653. 


P. 639. [DJ. The REmoxsTRASTS, fearing that this interpretation of 
the text might give countenance to the School-doctrine of oR16GINAL sIx, 


N Fo v1 
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P. 653. [F]. The reaſon why Jeſus, at the firſt publication of the 
Goſpel, refers fo little to the Fall, which concerned all mankind, and to 
much to his Messtaustir, which directly concerned only the Jews, is 
apparent; his Miſfion was firſt directed to the houſe of ,., He left his 
Apoſtles to carry on their Miniſtry of the Goſpel, to the Gentiles. Hence 
St. Paul, who was more eminently he Aps/2le of the Gentiles, is fo explicite 
in his account of the RESTO NATION FROM THE Fall. This furniſhed a 
handle to Lord Bolingbroke to affirm, with equal ighorance and malice, 
that— Paul preached a xtEw Go H, different from that of Jeſu, 

P. 668. [G]. A learned and ſerious + Writer, in a late book, intituled, 
Obſervations and Enquiries relating to the various parts of ancient Hiſtory +, 
hath a chapter concerning uuuAN Sactirices; which be thus intro- 
duces One would think it ſcarce poſſible that ſo unnatural a wſtom as that cf 
HUMAN SACRIFICES ſhould have exiſted in the world, Dut it is certain, that 
it did not only exiſt, but almoſt univerſally prevail tf, Our account of the 
origin of this unnatural cuſtom will much abate the wonder. However, 
the learned Writer ſolves the difficulty with much caſe ; by deriving it from 
the Command to Abraham. And here, before I enter on the matter, permit 
me to repeat, what I have before obſerved, that it indicates an odd turn of 
mind (however general it may be), which diſpoſes the Learned to ſeek for the 
origin of the ſuperſtitious rites of antiquity, rather in the calual adventures 
of particular men, than in the uniform workings of our common nature S. 

But the learned Writer fancies his ſolution is much ſtrengthened by the 
general notion of Antiquity, that the AN HO TEIA was a Myſtical Sa- 
crifice. Let us examine his reaſoning on this head, Mr. Bryant having 
given us, from the fragment of Sanchoniatho, what relates to 1L or 
KRONUS's ſacrifice of his only Son (by which, indeed, it appears, that 
human Sacrifice was not a conceit of yeſterday; the Author of that frag— 
ment plainly deriving his ſtory from this part of the Abrahamic Hiſtory), 
goes on in theſe words, They (human ſacrifices] were inſtituted pro- 
« bably in conſequence of a prophetic Tradition, which I imagine had been 


« preſerved in the family of F/au'; and tranſmitted, through his poſterity, . 


ce to the people of Canaan ||.” 
To this, let me, firſt of all, obſerve, that the ſuppoſition of a prophetic 


tradition reſts entirely on the truth.of my peculiar idea of the nature of the 


Mr. Bryant. + Printed in quaito, 1767. 1 . 


§ See the Divine Legation. P. 291, 
5 B 2 | command 
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Command to Abraham, viz. That it was a mere ſcenical repreſentation, given at 
the patriarch's earneſt ch For on this idea only could the command 
be conſidered as a prophecy, But this is doing too much honour to my 
hypotheſis, till held, IJ ſuppoſe, by the more orthodox, to be a paradox; 
and, what is ſtill worſe, it greatly weakens the learned Writer's reaſoning 3 
for a Ken repreſentation, which muſt naturally end as this did, in a pro- 
hibition of the commanded ſacrifice, could hardly induce any one, who 
went upon the grounds, or in conſequence of a prophetic Tradition, to 
think that human Sacrifices were acceptable to the Deity, But the truth 
is, this prophetic Tradition, in the family of Abraham, is merely gratis 
diclum. We find not the leaſt footſteps of it in the more circumſtantial 
Hiſtory of the other branch of Abraham's Family, the Patriarchal ; 
which was moſt concerned to preſerve it, had there been any ſuch. Be- 
ſides, how this commanded Sacrifice, which was forbidden to be perpetrated, 
ſhould encourage human ſacrifices, before men had ftecled themſelves, by 
long uſe, in the practice of ſo unnatural a crime, is hard to conceive. It 
is true, that this argument will loſe ſomewhat of its force, when we ſup- 
poſe the command was given to a family which were no ſtrangers to human 
Sacrifice. This is obſerved purely in reverence to truth; but, be this as it 
will, it ſubverts the fancy of the Abrahamic original. For the fact ſeems 
to be, that, at the time this Command was given to the Patriarch, the 
Gentile world was deeply plunged into this diabolic Barathrum : which 
though the deſcendants of Eſau poſſibly had not eſcaped, yet the line of 
18 certainly had. 

The Moſaic account of the State of Religion in the Abrahamic times, 
ſhews that it was extremely depraved. For though the iniquity of the 
Amorites was not yet full *, yet that of their neighbours, in Sodom and Go- 
morrah, we know, was. Theſe conſiderations reaſonably induced PL:lo the 
Jew, in his Diſcourſe concerning Abraham, to ſuppoſe that Human Sacrijices 
were in uſe before the time of Abraham. And Marſham, one of the beſt 
modern Critics concerning ancient times, declares, without heſitation, in 
favour of this humiliating circumſtance; and our admirable Spencer 
thinks, there is ſo little reaſon to aſcribe the original of Infanticide to the 
command to Abraham, that, unlefs the Hiftory of that command be told 
very lamely and imperfectly, it affords very ſtrong arguments againſt 
that inhuman practice, But it is not generally the way of Scripture to 


* Gen, XV. 16. 
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reprobate a bad practice before it has been conceived or committed“. 
Hence we may fairly collect, that human Sacrifices were in uſe before the 
command to Abraham. But what need we more to prove the fact in queſtion, 
than this, That, if the account, here given, of the origin and progreſs 
of Sacrifice be the true, (as it hath the faireſt claim of being ſo received, 
ſince the firſt uſe, and all the gradual abuſes of it, till it ſunk into the 
horrid Rite in queſtion, may be underſtood, and underſtood only on this 
ſimple Principle, the uniform workings of our common nature) human 
Sacrifices muſt needs have preceded that æra. 

What follows, in the learned Writer, as a ſtrong confirmation 
of his ſyſtem, is this, that CiuiLD-SAcriFICE was a type or repre- 
ſentation of soMETHING To come, Now, if by CLild-ſacrifice he 
means the command to Abraham, this we allow and even contend for. 
But, it he means that the ſpecific rite of Child: ſacrifice was under— 
ſtood by Sacrificers, either Jewiſh or Gentile, to be a type or repre- 
ſentation of s0METHING 10 coME, I think he ſpeaks without the leaſt 
proot,— What he adds, one knows not what to make of,—Ch1ild-ſacrifice 
(lays he) 7s the only inflance of any Sacrifice in the Gentile world which is ſaid 
4% be MNSTICAL,— For, if by myſtical he means, a type of ſomething de cone, 
this has been anſwered already. But if by wr/tical we are to underitand, 


what was % called by the Gentilcs in their Sacrificial Rites, almoſt all of 


them were myſtical; that is, had a meaning 1ubjoined, not obvious, nor 
intended to be obvious to the uninitiated, or the Profane. All their ſecret 
Rites, in which Secrifice bore a principal part, abounded lo much in hidden 
meanings of this fort, that theſe Rites were called MYSTERIES by way ol 


eminence. 


But if, after all, this TEENO®9TELA or Cd. ſucriſice had the plain man- 
ing which I have given to it, and not the mv//ical of the learned Writer, 


A 2 


| W 
8 


what becomes of his whole hy potheits ?-—l hat it had no other mea: 
than the plain one, I appeal to the Authority of an j:/pired Writer. 
Mica, without doubt, underſtood the true Origin, and conlequently, 


* Probe novi quamplurimos alia omnia de ritus hujus ne farii fonte ſentire, qua ex 
Abrahami filium ſuum offerentis, hiſtoria corrupta et depravata proſluxiflent. IIuic 
autem ſententiæ ſidem adhibete neſcio, cum. hifttoria illa niti plane mutilatg, magni 
præbeat contra morem illum inhumanum argumenta z et. veritnile fit multas Gentes 
Iberos ſuos immolare ſolitas, de Abrahami exemplo, ne vel fando qucquam audiviſle, 


De Leg. Hebræo, rimalibns, I. 11, C. 13. ett. 3. 
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the right import of Child. ſacriſice; and he delivers my ſenſe of it, in theſe 
words — Mill the Lord be pleaſed with ten thouſands of Rams, or with ten 
thouſands of Rivers of Oil? SHALL I GIVE MY FIRST-BORN FOR MY TRANS- 
GRES-1ON : THE FRUIT OF MY BODY foR THE SIN OF MY. SOUL *? Here, 
we ſee, conformably to what I have delivered concerning Ctild-ſacrifice, 
that the idea the Gentiles had of it, (for, to the Gentile, not to the Jewiſh 
ſacrifices, the Prophet here alludes, as will be ſhewn hereafter) was ſimply, 
and ſolely, this, he very higheſt atonement that man could mate for his tran/- 
greſſions, as it was the offering up what was moſt dear to the offender. The 

Prophet, therefore, puts it in the number of expratory Sacrifices, But had 
that, which the learned Writer contends for, been the true and ancient 
notion of the Texvwfvoiz, one can hardly think that, at a time when the 
Prophets were gradually opening the. nature of the Nzw DispENSATIOx, 
Micah would have let ſlip. ſo fair an occaſion of. conſidering it under that 
Chriſtian idea. 

We may now ſee, for what reaſon Child-ſacrifice came to be reckoned a 

MysSTER:ous WoksH1P; it was done, to withdraw the obſervation of the 
People from ſo horrid a rite, when conſidered. only in its ſimple uſe; for 
nature is rarely ſo far debauched, as to behold, with indifference, the viola- 
tion of its moſt inſtinctive appetites. So that the. enormity was to be 
covered by ſome, far-fetched invention of ſuperior excellence of virtue, 
which preferred the rights of the Divinity. to all human obligations. Thus, 
when the Worſhippers were apt to revolt at Sacrifices extremely cruel or 
libidinous, the Prieſts ſecured their own. credit, and the honour of their 
God, by the intervention of a ſpiritual meaning. And human Sacrifices 
became my/terious for the ſame reaſon that;tke impudent proceſſion of the 
Phallus, in the corrupted Rites of Bacchus and Oſiris, was taught to con- 
vey the high matters of REGENERATION, and a new life. 

I have been the longer on this queſtion, becauſe, if human Sacrifices 
ſhould be thought to have had their original from the Command to Abraham, 
it might ſeem to give ſome colour (which was far from the intention of 
this very learned and worthy man) to the calumny of the Deiſts, who aſſert, 
that HUMAN SACRIFICES MADE A PART OF THE Mosarc Rituar. For if 
the Tewofvria, prefigured the. Sacrifice on the Croſs, or, as the learned Writer 
expreſſeth it, 2was a type or repreſentation of ſomething to come, it ſoftens a 
little this infide! Paradox The Pact VoiTairg hath repeated the 
* i. . . 
calumny 
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calumny over and over, as if the Bible was ſtill ſhut up, not only from the 
people in general, but (what, perhaps, would have been attended with 
leſs injury to Religion) from THEN Porrs in particular, 

And now, this more ſerious queſtion, (in the midſt of one leſs impor— 
tant, viz. che origin and progreſs of ſacrifice in gencral) will deſerve a ſevere 
examination, | 

VoLTA1RE, in a thing he calls,“ An Eſſay on general Hiſtory,” accuſes 
the Law, in theſe Words——* The Jewiſh Law ſeems to permit theſe 
« [human] Sacrifices. It is ſaid in Leviticus, that none devoted tobich ball be 
* devoted of men ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall ſurely be put to death à. The 
Jewiſh Books bear evidence, that when the Iſraelites over ran the little 
country of Canaan, they maſſacred in moſt of the villages, men, women, 
and children, becauſe they had been bEVOTrED. On this Law it was that 
& 7ephtha ſacrificed his daughter +.” 

1. This whole calumny I ſhall clear away firſt of all, by the moſt expreſs 
prohibitions of the Law, together with the declarations of the Proruurts ; 
both of which execrate every ſpecies of human Sacrifice. 

2. And then examine and explain all thoſe paflages of Scripture, which 
ſeem to have given a handle to this impious charge. 

2- Concluding, in the third place, with a confutation of that cenſure 
of inhumanity towards the inhabitants of Canaan urged by Voltaire, to 
ſupport his main accuſation of Huna SACRIFICES, and urged as if it 
were itſelf in the number of ſuch Sacrifices. 


| 


In my entrance on the firſt head, let me previouſly obſerve, that the car- 
lieſt direction for $ANCT1FICATION, that is (in the language of Moſes) for 
SACRIFICE, is of the firſt-born, expreſſed in theſe words 4, Saxcriry unto 


® xxvii. 29. | | 
+ La Loi des Juifs ſemblait permettre ces Sacrifices, Il eſt dit dans Levitique ; | 


Ai une ame vivante a te promiſe a DiE u on ne poura la racheter, il faut qu'elle nicure, Les 
Livres des Juifs- reportent que quand ils envoluirent le petit pais des Cananécus, 
ils maſſacrerent dans plufieurs villages, les hommes, les femmes, les enfans— 
parce qu'ils ayoient éte devoues, C'eſt ſur cette Loi qu} furent lehne les mme 
de Jepbth qui ſacrifia ſa fille, &c. Oeuvres de M. de Voltaire, Tom. xiii. p. 227. 8 Ed. 


1 750, 8vo. 
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me all the Frft-- born, wohatſcever opereth the wamb amongſt the Children f V.. 
rael, both of man and beaſt ; it is MiNE. This is declared to be for a me- 
morial of God's ſmiting Egypt in favour ef his choſen people, All the jirſt- 
born of the Children of Ira are Mix E, both man and beaſt : on the day 
that I ſinote the firſt-born in-the land of Egypt, I saxcTiFitd them fer 
n:yjelf *. | 
But from this Sænctification or SACRIFICE, Man and unclean animals were 
- excepted, and redeemed. The redemption of the firſt-born of man is thus ſettled 
and explained“ [ have taken (ſays the text) the LeviTEs for all the 
„ F1RS1-BoRN of the Children of Iſrael: and I have given the Levites as 
ca gift to Aaron and his Sons, 70 ds tbe ſervice of the children of Iſrael, in 
de the tabernacle of the Congregation .“ The redemption of the firft-born 
of unclean animals, with a repetition of the redemption of Men, is thus ex- 
prefled :—Ervery fr/tling of an aſs ſhalt thou redeem with a - Lamb—and all 
the firſt born of man, amongſt thy Children ſhalt thou redeem 7. The redemp— 
tion-money, for both, is given to Aaron and his Succeſſors &; to whom 
the whole tribe of Levi was affigned for a vicarious (and in lieu of a more 
general) ſanfification of the firſt-born of man, | 
This redemption was not on account of perſonal favour to a choſen people, 
but in abhorrence of nuMAN SACRIFICES, as appears plainly both from 
the Law and the PROPHETS. 
Moſes, on his delivery of the'Law, thus ſolemnly forbids all curious en- 
. quiry concerning the Paganritesof Worſhip, in the Nations round about them; 
Inquire not after their Gops, ſaying, how did theſe nations SERVE their Gods? 
EVEN SO WILL I DO LIKEWISE. The reaſon of the prohibition follows, 
they practiſed the horrid enormity of Child-ſacrifice——Por every .abomina- 
tion to the Lord, waicy HE HATETH, ape they done unto their Gods; 
'FOR EVEN THEIR SONS AND THEIR DAUGHTERS HAVE THEY BURNT IN 
THE FIRE TO THEIR Gops ||. The dangerous curiofity here reſtrained, 
was not on account of the number and nature. of the Gods of Canaan. For 
the ſtriking abſurdity of their Theogony or original, and the impiety of their 
Mythology or hiſtory, would have ſerved to attach the Iſraelites more firmly 
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Numb. viii. 19,—and Exod, xiii. 14, 15. 

4 V. 18, 19, and to the ſame purpoſe, iii. 12, 13—45. 

4. Exod, xiii. 3. Numb. xviii. 15, 16. 
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to the Law. The prohibition only reſpected an inquiry into the Canaani- 
tiſh modes cf worſhip, or, as it is better expreſſed in the text, —tow Hefe 
nations ſerved their Gods, And though this inquiry might, at firſt, ariſe 
from nothing elſe than a wanton curioſity, yet the Legiſlator intimates that 
it would end in apoſtacy from the Loxp er Hos1s—even þo toil! we do 
kkewiſe ; that is, we will uſe thoſe Pagan rites in the ſervice of the God 
of Iſrael; for they were little in danger, ſo early, to uſe Canaanitiſh rites 
in the ſervice of the Gods of Canaan, Beſides, the caution here is not 
againſt TpoLaTrY but InFanTicipe, Nor could they be much diſpoſed 
to forſake the God of Iſracl for the Gods of Canaan, at the very time 
they were ſo ſucceſsfully marching, under the auſpices of Moſes, to exter— 
minate that devoted people. He therefore could ſcarce conceive that, at 
this time, they needed ſuch a caution. For, the reaſon he gives for re- 
ſtraining this hurtful inquiry is, leſt they ſhould worſhip their own God 
with Pagan rites ; eſpecially this moſt abominable of all, ix FAN TICIDE. 
And there was the more need of this caution, ſince the frf-born of man 
and beaſt, in Iſrael, were to be ſan#ified to the Lord; and though the firſt- 
born of man was redeemed, while the firſt born of the clean beaſts 
were facrificed, yet the love of corrupt and idolatrous Rites might 
give ſome propenſity to a fatal miſtake, and to flip in Sacrifice inſtead 
of ſan#ification. | 

Afterwards, when the Iſraelites became polluted with the infernal ſtains 
of Infanticide, the PRO HETs never ceaſed to proclaim aloud God's ab- 
horrence of this impiety. For, in order to impreſs upon the paga- 
niſed or apoſtate Iſraelites a due ſenſe of their frequent defections, it 


was found neceſſary for theſe his meſſengers thoroughly to probe the con- 


ſciences of ſuch hardened wretches, which had been ſcared with the 
fires of Molech. 

Sacred Hiſtory informs us, how ſeverely Ahaz was puniſhed for his 
multiplied Idelatries.; but principally for his © burning his Children in 
te the fire, after the abominations of the Heathen [the Canaanites ] whom the 
% Lord had caſt out before the Children of Iſrael *.”—They facrificed (ſays 
the Pſalmiſt) heir ſons and their daughters unto Devils—the Idols of Canaan— 


and the Land was polluted with blood—inſomuch that he abhorred his own inbe- 
ritance +—*©* They have built the high places of Baal (ſays Jeremiah) to 


+ 2 Chron, xxvill. 3. + Pſalm vi, 38, 39, 40. 


Vor, III, | 30 „burn 


they cauſed their Son; and their Daughters 10 baſs through the fire, to Molech 7. 
Ezekiel, likewiſe, accuſeth them of having cauſed their Sons to paſs 
through the fire to DEvorr them 1. But further, it would ſcem, by the- 
following words of Jeremiah, that theſe impious ſacrifices were oftered, by- 
the unnatural Jews, to the God of Iſrael himſelf,—cc The Children of Ju-- 
* dah have done evil in my fight, faith the Lord ; they have ſet their abo- 
** Minations in the houſe which is called by my name, to pollute it, and they 
** have built the high places of Tophet, which: is in the valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, to burn their Sons and their daughters in the fire, 


* which I commanded them not, neither came it into my head y.” The con- 


*© they came, the ſame day, into m y Sanctuary 70 Prophane it, and lo! 
* thus have they done in the midſt cf mine houſe * u. „. i. e. When they had 
** lain Children to their Idols, they, on the ſame day, offered the like 
* horrid ſacrifice to. me.“ And we Know, it was their uſual Prac- 
tice, amidſt their defections, to. join idol-worſpip, to the worſhi p of the God 
of Iſrael, ; . 


and he built altar; for all the Hoſt of Heaven, in the 1wo Courts of the. 
houſe of the Lord, and RRE MADE HIS Soxs ro PASS THROUGH THE FIRE ; 


On the whole, the 8701s IMMORALITY of this horrid Rite, was that to 
which the abhorrence of God was principally, and olten ſolely, directed. 
This truth would appear certain (did: Scripture afford no other evidence) 


* Pal, xix. 5. F xxxii. 35. : xxiii. 37. 


from 
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from the warning given by Moſes to his People, on their going to take 
poſſeſſion of the Promiſed Land. 

But a deciſive paſſage in Iſaiah cuts off the ſubterfuge of our Philoſo- 
phers, who are ready to ſuppoſe that the declared abhorrence of human Sa— 
crifices, ſo often repeated in Scripture, is confined to ſuch as were directed 
to an IDOLATROUS BIE; for the Prophet, in the very place referred to, 
ſpeaking in the name of God, declares the utmoſt deteſtation of human Sa— 
erifices when offered to himſelf : For, ſpeaking to thoſe immoral Iſraelites, 
who imagined they could atone for their vices by ritual obſervances, 
he tells them, that even legal ſacrifices, when offered to him with corrupt 
diſpoſitions, were as diſpleaſing to him, as thoſe abominable human Sacri- 
fices would be, which the Law of Nature condemns.—He that killeth an ox 
is as if he had /lain a Max; he that ſacrificeth a lamb as if be cut off a 
DoG's NECK *, Here, we ſee the ritual worſhip, commanded by God, is 
oppoſed to the Sacrifice. of Man, abominated by the Law of Nature ; and to 
the Sacrifice of a Dog, the thing moſt abhorred by the Law.of Moſes; in 
whoſe ritual this animal was held ſo totally unclean, that the hire of a whore 
and the price of a Dog, are put together, as equally unfit to be brought 
into the houſe of the Lord . 


II. 


We now come to thoſe two capital Paſſages, on which the Enemies of 
Religion found their impious Charge. The one, they conſider as an indiſ- 
penſable COMMAND ; the other as an EXAMPLE, adapted to inforce the exc. 
cution of it. | 

The pretended Command is in Leviticus, and contained in theſe words :— 
NownE DEVOTED, WHICH SHALL BE DEVOTED or MEN, SHALL BE RE- 
DEEMED, BUT SHALL SURELY BE PUT TO DEATH T. | 

Here is a Law, which our Philoſophers, in their great ſagacity, con- 
ceived did enjoin ſomething. But being ſtrangers to the ſubje&, and ig- 
norant of the phraſeology, with heads likewiſe full of miſchief, they diſ- 
covered HUMAN SACRIFICES in a place where Moſes was ſpeaking of quite 
another thing, . 

The Chapter, in which this Law is found, contains directions for the 


making, and for the performance of Vows; a mode of obligation which 


* Pſal. Ixvi. 30. | + Deut. xxiii. 18, 1 Levit, xxvii. 29. 
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7s THE DIVINE LEGATION Book IX, 
had a natural place in a government TazocrATICAL ; where civil matters 
of obedience were intimately connected with religious. | 
Now, that capital Command given to the Choſen People, To ExTERMI- 
NATE THE CanAaaNi1TES, a command ſo neceffary to be obſerved, for the 
preſervation both of their civil and religious Sy ſtems, needed, above all 
things, frequent repetitions of the ſacred tie of Vows for its more exact 
performance; ſome of the ſofter as well as ſtronger paſſions of our Nature, 
puſhed forward by the deluſions of ſelf-intereſt, being always at hand to- 
defeat or retard the divine ſentence denounced againſt an 1NCORRIGIBLE 
People (of which more hereafter). The repetition of Votes, therefore, for 
the ſpeedier accompliſhment of this great and laborious event (juſt like 
the repetition of oaths of allegiance in common ſtates for the better ſecurity 
of the eſtabliſhment) was enjoined, or at leaſt encouraged, by the Beaders 
of the Jewiſh people. | | | 
Sometimes the Vow was made by the People, in a Body ; like that we 
find in the Book of Numbers —“ And Iſrae! vowed a Vow unto the Lord, 
„and ſaid, If thou wilt, indeed, deliver this people {the Canaanites] into 
&« my hand, then I coll utterly deftroy their Cities. And the Lord hearkened 
e unto the Voice of Iſrael ; and delivered up the Canaanites : and they wt- 
60 terly deſlroyed them and their Cities *.“ Sometimes again, the vow was 
made by Particulars; by ſuch whoſe power or fituation beſt qualified them 
for the execution of this primary ComMaND : and to theſe, and for this 
ole purpoſe, was this ſtrangely miſtaken Text directed. —Noxz DE- 
© yOTED, WHICH SHALL BE DEVOTED OF MEN,” (or, as it is explained in 
the immediately preceding verſe, —no devoted thing, which a man ſhall devote 
unto the Lord) —“ ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall be ſurely put to death +,” 
Theſe Vows were called the SANCTIFYING or DEVOTING mer Or things. In 
which, indeed, the Language of Religion 1s employed ; and very naturally, 
for the reaſon given above. But to prevent the abuſive interpretation of 
ſach Vows, in the manner of our PatLosoP.1ERs, by ſuffering more of Re- 
ligion than the mere language to enter into the idea of them, -the People are : 
forbidden to extend their vows to what God himſelf had fanZified, ſuch 
as the firſt-ſruits, ——Dnly the firftling of the beaſts, which (ſays Moſes) 
ſhould be the Lord's fir/iling, no man ſhall ſandify it f, But if man was, for 
this reaſon, not to ſanctify the firſt-fruits of beaſts, much more was be 


* Numb, xxi. 2, 3. + Levit. xxvii. 29. ä + v. 26. 
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reſtrained from ſanctifying the firſt-fruits of Man; ſince the firſt fruits of 
Man were not to be put to death (like thoſe em human Vows had 
devoted), but to be redeemed. 

In a word, the men here devoted by men, and not to be redeemed, were No 
SACRIFICES AT ALL, as the firſt-fruits of the Children of Iſrael WEKE, 
and, therefore, to be redeemed; but enemies taken in battle, to whom no 
quarter had been given; and whoſe lives, by the Law of Arms, were at 
the diſpoſal of the Conqueror. M. Voltaire's ignorance of the Law of 
Moſes, which occaſions him to miſtake a MILITARY EXECUT10N for a 
REL1G10US SACRIFICE, might have been well excuſed, had he forborne to 
abuſe what he did not underſtand. But to know his Virgil no better is a 


diſgrace indeed. 
„ Quis ILLAUDATI neſcit Buſiridis aras ?” 


fays the great Poet, in plain deteſtation of human Sacrifices, Yet in the 
funeral Rites of Pallas, directed by the Hero of the Poem, (the Model of 
Religious Piety and civil wiſdom) the captives taken in war are flain at the 
lighted Pile, without the leaft mark of the Poet's cenſure or diſap- 
probation. 


“ Vinxerat, et poſt terga manus quos mitteret umbris 
* Inferias, czlo ſparſuros ſanguine flammam.” 


For their lives were forfeited by the Law of Arms, and only taken with a 
little more ceremony than is, at preſent, in uſe: the military execution 
being often performed at Tombs and Altars: for in the Pagan World, 
Superſtition had occaſioned a confuſed mixture of things, ſacred and pre- 
phane. But in the Jewiſh Republic, where the Church and State were 
incorporated, this commixture made no other contuſion than what arilcs 
from the miſtakes of Men, ignorant of the nature of that Sacred Oeco— 
nomy.—Their God was their king; and their government in conſequence, 
was Theocratical. So that every act of State was in a certain ſenſe, though 
not in the common one, an act of Religion. Obedience to the Law was 
inforced by a Vow; and ſlaughter in and after Battle, a pzvoitrmEnT to 


the Lord of Hoſts; in ſupport of the civil command to exterminate the 


Canaanites. 


But beſides the ſingular Form of the Jewiſh Republic, which brought in 


the uſe of this language, the very genius of the People, modelled, indeed, 
on a 7heccralic adminiſtration, diſpoſed them to improve that mode of 


ipcech 
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ſpeech ; ſo that matters merely civil and domeſtic are conveyed to us in the 
ſty le of Religion. 

Thus highly coloured, both in the Camp, and in the Temple of the Lord 
of Hofts, was the language of the Jewiſh People. Which gave a pretence 
to the deteſtable Spinoſa, to inſinuate, that-the whole of the Moſaic Reli- 
gion conſiſted only in a SacreD PuxASEOLOG V. Though what he inſi- 
nuates proves only, yet proves fully, that the bEVorEMEN in queſtion 
was a Civil not a ſacrificial Rite, © Judzi (ſays he) nunquam cauſarum 
% mediarum five particularium faciunt mentionem, nec eas curant, ſed 
0 Religionis ac pictatis, five ut vulgo dici ſolet, devotionis cauſa, ad Deum 
t ſemper recurrunt. Si enim, ex. gr. -pecuniam mercatura lucrati ſunt, 
% eam a Deo oblatam aiunt; fi aliquid, ut fit, cupiunt, dicunt, Deum 
e eorum cor diſpoſuiſſe; fi aliquid etiam cogitant, Deum id iis dixiſſe 
£ aiunt, &. 

Having now examined the 1 Preceer or Command; and -ſhewn 
that it has no relation to HUMAN SACRIFICE, but to quite another thing; 
we proceed to the EXAMPLE, the caſe of JeraTHAy : for, on the Law of 
human Sacrifices (ſays the Poet Voltaire) it was, that Jephibab, who ſacri- 
ficed his Daughter, founded bis cath of Devotement.— As this EXAMPLE hath 
given more alarm to the Friends of Religion than it deſerves, and drawn 
them into forced and unnatural conſtructions of his raſh and fooliſh Vow, 
i: may be proper. to conſider the Man 11 his Manners, fairly and at 
large. 

JeepHTHAH +, a Baſtard-ſon of Gilead, by an Harlot, being caſt out 
from a ſhare of his Paternal Inhitance, by the legitimate Iſſue, took refuge 
in a ſtrange land. What effeQts this expulſion muſt have on his religious 
Sentiments, we may learn from the caſe of David ; who thus expoſtulates 
with Saul, on his exlle If (ſays he) they be your Counſellors, who have 
e adviſed you to this unjuſt uſage of me, —curſed be they before the Lord; 
&« for they bave driven me out this day from abiding in the inheritance of the 
<< Lord, ſaying, GO, SERVE OTHER Gops .“ Now, if David, ſo learned 

* Tract, Theol. C. I. This was ſaid by Spinoſa in order to decry the Mir acuits 
N recorded in Seripture. But with the uſual luck of every attempt of the ſame kind. For 
were this very exaggerated account a true one, a ſtronger proof, of the reality and 
frequency of Miracles, could hardly be conceived in the nature of things. Since no 
People but ſuch who had lived under a real Tazocxacy, could have contracted a turn 
of mind productive of ſo ſingular a Phraſeolog y. 

+ Judges xi. } 1 Sam, xxvi, 19. 
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and zealous in the Law, was expoſed at leaſt to this inevitable temptation, 
by his exile in a foreign land, what muſt we think of 7Jephihah in fimilar 
circumſtances ? who had nothing of David's knowledge of the Law, and 
conſequently none of his zeal for its ſupport, In this foreign Land- 
Jeplibab aſſociated himſelf to a diſſolute Band of Outlaws, who lived 
upon rapine and violence: not (it is confeſſed) the moſt diſcreditable 
profeſſion, in thoſe early ages of barbarous manners. Amongſt theſe men, 

? he ſoon got to be the leader, and a diſtinguiſhed Chief in all their lawleſs 
expeditions, So that his fame for military atchievements filled all the 
Regions round about. 

At this time, the Iſraelites, in puniſhment for one of their defections 
from their God and King, were labouring under the oppreſſion of the 
idolatrous Borderers. And the Amorites making an excurſion into Gilcad ; 
the Iſraelites of this place, as moſt immediately concerned, ſought to pro- 
vide for themſelves, as well as for their brethren (now become repentant), 
ſome Leader of ſuperior power and diſtinguiſhed capacity. And the 
Reputation of their Kinſman, Jephthah, made them firſt apply to him. | . 

But Jephthah, with the frank roughneſs of a ſoldier of fortune, natu- 
rally upbraided them, on this occaſion, with their former negle& and | | 
injuſtice, in permitting his father's houſe ſo cruelly to caſt him out, to 
want and miſery ; and now, as meanly, without redreſſing his injuries, to af 1 
fly to him in their diſtreſs. | 

They reply, they were now come to make him that amends, by their 
choice of him for Head over all the inhabitants of Gilead. 

Fephthah accepts this fſatisfaftion: and an At is made of their pro- 
ceedings, according to the religious cuſtoms of thoſe times. 

All this while, the Republic, the THEO RAC itſelf, ſeems to have been 
little thought of, by this future Judge of Ifrael. Indeed the honour of ſo 
ſacred a ſtation had ſmall charms for our licentious Outlaw. 

However, in conſequence of the reconciliation, and in purſuance of the. 
Choice which the Gi/ead:tes had made of him, for their Head and Leader, 
he enters on his office. And now, perhaps, for the firſt-time, he obſerved, 

towards his enemies, all the punctilios of the Law of Arms. TE 

He ſent to know of the Children of Ammon, why they committed 
hoſtilities againſt his countrymen. They anſwered, that the Iſraelites had 
unjuſtly diſpoſſefſed them of their Lands; and that they were now aflem- 
bled in arms to recover. the inheritance of their Fathers. To this, the 
Baſtard of Gilead, hike an able Advocate, as well as a determined Chief. 
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tain, replied, That when Iſrael, under the conduct of Moſes, had left 
Egypt, to take poſſeſſion of the Land, promiſed to their Forefathers, and 
now given to them by their Gop, they had craved leave of the interme- 
diate People, and particularly of the Children of Ammon, for a free paſſage 
through their Country, according to the Law of Nations, which being 
denied unto them, they forced their way ; .and when hoſtilely oppoſed, and 
their enemies overcome in battle, they took poſſeſſion, as, by the Laws of 


War, they might do, of the Lands of the Conquered. So far was well; 


and ſuitable ta the dignity of a Judge of Ifrael. 

But, by what follows, it appears, that our famous Adventurer was, as 
yet, more than half a Pagan; for thus he proceeds - So now the Lord God of 
Iſrael hath diſpoſſeſſed the Amorites from before: bis People Ifrael; and ſhouldeft 
thou poſſeſs it? WILT Nor THOU POSSESS THAT WH}CH CHEMOSH, THY 
Goo, GIVETH THEE TO POSSESS? So Twhonſoever the Lord, cur Go, 


ſhall drive out from before. us, them will we poſſeſs *. This was ſaid, on the 


Gentile principle of local tutelary Deities, in all the groſſneſs of that notion; 


not yet refined and rationalized by our Adventurer, on the ideas of the 


Law. But when he reſumes the civil argument, he again reaſons better.: 


and very ſolidly pleads the general law of p&EsCR1PTION, in defence of his 


People. — While Iſrael (ſays he) dwelt in Heſbbon and her Towns, and in 
Aroer and her Towns, and in ail the Cities that be along, by the Ceafts of 


Arnon, THREE HUNDRED \YEARs; Why therefore did ye not recover them 


WITHIN THAT TIME? But the force of this Argument making no 
impreſſion, the negotiation ended in an appeal to arms, Jephtbab leads out 
his Troops againſt Ammon. And, in the Forefront, without doubt, were 


thoſe faithful Bands, which he had collected and diſciplined in the Land 


of Tob. 

The firſt ſtep he takes to invite Succeſs, was the making an abſurd Pagan 
Vow, that, if he returned with Victory, he would ſacrifice, for a burnt- 
offering to God, whatſoever came firſt out of the doors of his houſe { to 
welcome his return, He came back a Conqueror ; and his Daughter, im- 
patient to celebrate his Triumph, being the firſt who met him, was, for 
his Oath's ſake, (though with extreme regret, becauſe, beſides her, he had 
neither ſon nor daughter &,) ſacrificed for her pains, according to the then 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of Igdolatry ; which, on ſuch occafious, : required a Sacri- 

* Judges xi. 23, 24. + Judges v. 26. 

| 31. 934. 
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fice of what was moſt dear or precious to the offerer. F or, I hardly believe? 
that Jepbiſhab was, at this time, ſo learned in the LAw, as even the Poet, 
Voltairez or that he had proceeded, like him, fo far in the ſacred text,, 
as to miſunderſtand or mifinterpret this famous twenty-ſeventh Chapter of 
Leviticus, in ſupport of ſo impious an action. The unhappy father appears, 
at this time, to underſtand ſo little of the Law, as not to be able to diſtin- 
guiſh what it had m common with Paganiſm, (namely the cuſtom of 
offering euchariſtical Sacrifices, on every great and fortunate event) from 
what it had in direct oppoſition” to it (viz, that dire impiety of human 
Sacrifice). 

The account here given appears to be the natural explanation of a plain 
Story. But Commentators, full of the ideas of Papal, rather than of the 
Moſaic times; and paying a blind reverence to the character of a Judge of 
Iſrael, make the Daughter, to ſave her father's honour, return vow for 
vow; and fo conſecrate herſelf to a Virgin State. Solutions like theſe 
expoſe Sacred Scripture to the ſcorn and derifion of unbelievers. 

But againſt our account of JeexTHan's Vow, which makes the whole 
to be conceived and perpetrated on Pagan principles and practices, our 
adverſaries, 

1. Bid us obſerve, that the action is not condemned. A cenſure, they 
think, it could not have eſcaped, had the Sacred Hiſtorian deemed it an 
impiety. 

2. That the text tells us further, that Jephthah went out in the Spirit of the 
Lord *, and therefore they conclude, that he returned in the ſame Spirit. 

3. Laſtly, that Jephthah is extolled by the Author of he Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews +, and numbered in the claſs of ſacred Heroes. 

To theſe objections, in their order. 

Firſt, They who lay ſo much ſtreſs on the AAion- s having paſſed uncen- 
ſured, conſider neither the nature of the Compoſition, nor the genius of 
the Hiſtorian. The narrative itſelf is a brief Compendium, or rather 
extract from the Records of State, entered as things paſſed, and then laid 
up in the Archives of their Scribes. In this ſpecies of Compoſition it is 
not the wont to dwell either on the cauſes, the qualities, or the conſe- 

quences of Actions, but ſimply to tell the naked Facts. 
Nor had the Writers of thoſe times improved Hiſtory into an art. T hey 
tranſcribed or abridged, merely for the ſake of the people's information in 


8 | * Ver, 29. 17 xi. 32. 
Vol. III. | I D | facts, 


* 
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facts, of what they found recorded in their venerable Archives. This was 
the caſe in the Story of the hing Prophet, in the affair of the Altar of 
Bethel *, His crime is neither condemned, nor 1s his puniſhment recorded, 
Had the Hiſtory been a Romance, forged at pleaſure, both theſe particulars: 


had aſſuredly been dwelt upon at large. 
Beſides, as the nature and quality of actions are beſt ſcen by the Laws 


and Caſioms of the people concerned; and'the action in queſtion was well 
underſtood, both by the Writer, and his Readers, to be condemned by the- 
Moſaic Ritual, it leſs needed a Cenſure. The faithful Followers of the 
Law, for whoſe ſervice this adventure was recorded, wanted no hiſtorian of 
prophetic Authority to tell them, (after they had ſeen human ſacrifices exe- 
crated in almoſt every page of their Hiſtory) that Zephthab's ſacrifice of his 
Daughter was either an impious imitation of Pagan practices, or an igno- 
rant preſumption in the half-paganized Votary, that he was here complying, 
with the famous precept of the Law in Leviticus, when indeed (as we 
have ſhewn at large) it related to quite another thing. | 

But further, it is not peculiar to this ſtory, to furniſh an piece (lack 
as it is) from the ſacred Writer's not interpoſing with his own judgment, 
concerning the moral quality of the action related; Scripture abounds with 
inſtances of this fort; a filence occaſioned by one or other of the cauſes 
here explained. 

2. But Jephihah (which is bs ſecond objection) went out in the foiri of 
the Lord, and therefore (they conclude) he muſt needs return in the ſame: 
pirit. th. 5 
Now though, on a leſs important occaſion, I ſhould be tempted to 
acquieſce in the Criticiſm, though not in the ſpirit, of Spinoſa, that this 
expreſſion was to be put to the account of the ſacred phraſeology of the 
Jews; and to mean no more than the ſtrength, the courage, and the addreſs 
of a conſummate leader; yet the language being here applied to a Judge 
of Tſrael, and in the actual exerciſe of his office, I can readily, allow that it 
ſignifies ſome ſupernatural afſiftance.. + HiONE.-* 

Aut what then? when the work committed to TY and for me he was 
thus qualified, was well over, we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the ſame 
ſpirit conſtantly reſted on him, but very much to conclude the contrary. 
One of his moſt illuſtrious ſucceſſors, Samson, had ſtill. a larger ſhare of 
this divine Spirit imparted to him; yet nobody imagines that it reſted 


* 1 King zijn. I Xii. 29. „ 
| | with 
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wh him; when, contrary to the Law, he cheſs a "wiſe "he amongſt the 


Philiſtines, or revealed the ſecret intruſted with him to Delilah; delin- 
<quencics much leſs criminal than the Sacrifice of a Daughter. 


3. hut then, © the Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews extols him; 
and lifts him into the number of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Jewiſh 
Heroes.” —But for what is he thus extolled?— For his raſh v No 
ſurely. David is extolled in the ſame place, and in the ſame manner, Is 
it for che murder of Uriah, and adultery with his Wife? Surely neither 
of the Heroes are extolled for theſe exploits ; but for their rarra in God, 
and their zeal for the advancement of the Throcracy. So ſays the 
Writer himſelf; where, recapitulating the works and atchievements of 
Farrn, he goes on, in theſe words Aud what ſbal I more ſay, For the time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon and Barak, and of & am, on and of Jepurnan, 
of David alſo and Samuel, &c. — This Faith was ſo active and eminent in 
Davip, that, notwithſtanding his two groſs immoralities, he is called by 
God himſelf, a MAN AFTER HIS OWN HEART. For, as this illuftrious 
Title neither covered, nor atoned, for his crimes, ſo neither did his crimes 
hinder its being beſtowed upon him, when the queſtion only concerned his 
zeal for the Law and the THEockacrY ; as I have ſhewn to theſe Philoſo— 
phers, on another occaſion. 

To conclude with JeraTaAan,—We know, though only in general, that 
he lived long enough in the exerciſe of his Miniſtry, and, conſequently, 
under the occafional guidance of God's holy Spirit, to wipe out all the 
Pagan impreſſions of his ill education. David, with a much better in 
his early youth, kept on improving in the knowlege of the Law.—tle 
was at firſt ſomewhat ſcandalized at the proſperity of the wicked : but when 


he came into the ſanfluary, i. e. when he had gained a more exact and per- 


fect knowledge of the Diſpenſation, then, as he tells us, he under the 
end of thoſe men. In theſe reſpects, indeed, we are left more to our conjec- 
' tures concerning JepHTHan,—His Hiſtory tells us, he judged Ifracl for [ix 
years +. We are further informed (and this is all) that he defeated the 
Ephraimites t ; who had picked a groundleſs quarre] with him; wich 


ended as it is fit all ſuch quarrels ſhoul end. 
But, though we have now done with the perſonal Character of Jep, 


and his raſh Vow ; we have ſomething more to ſay of the general Character 


* Heb. xi. 32, + Judges xii. 7. . 4 3; "ne 
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of a Judge of Iſrael, as it holds in common with that of many other of God's 
choſen ſervants : whoſe faults and imperfections the malice of Unbelievers- 
have carefully drawn out, and objected to us, as matter of ſcandal ; tending. 
to impeach the veracity of Sacred Hiſtory, and the Evidence that God thus: 
interpoſed.1 in ſupport of his revealed Will. 

To clear up this matter, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that when God 
ſees fit, in an extraordinary way, to give a new revelation of his WILL to 
man, we may conclude, from the very nature of things, that he will not. 
diſgrace his own DisPENSATI1ON, by the uſe of unworthy Inſtruments. 

Both the dignity and intere/ts of Revelation require, that the ht Bearers 
of theſe glad tidings to mankind ſhould be fully potlctied of that power of 
Virtue which true religion only can beſtow. 

The dignity of Revelation requires that ſo bright an emanation from the 
very ſource of light and purity ſhould not be conveyed to us through a 
polluted medium. The intereſts of it, likewiſe, reclaim againſt ſuch an 
unworthy Service. 

A ſanctity of manners, which is ; fo neceſſary to ſupport the miſſion, is 
the natural and inſeparable attendant on the Office. For, in the promul- 
gation of a new Religion, beſides thoſe marks of. truth arifing from the 
purity and reaſonableneſs. of the Doctrine, which ſhew it to be worTHY 
of the Author to whom it is aſcribed, there is need, in order to prove 
that it ACTUALLY CAME FROM HIM, of certain MIRACULOUS: Powers, de- 
clarative of the nature of the Diſpenſation; and attendant on the ſanctiſica- 


tion of the heart of the Meſſenger. 


But the character of God's Inſtruments, and the conduct of Providence 
in the uſe of them, may be very different from thoſe who are only raiſed 
up, and employed for the ſupport of an eſtabliſhed Diſpenſation; as in the 
Jewiſh œconomy; or for the reformation of it, as in the Chriſtian : thougs 
in the Jewiſh, adminiſtered by an extraordinary Providence, theſe Inſttu- 


ments may have had extraordinary pœrbers intruſted to them, which thoſe of 
the Chriſtian had not. Here [i. e. for the ſupport or reformation of things 


received and eſtabliſhed} the ſame concluſion, for the neceſſity of ſanctity 
of manners, will not hold. It being ſufficient, for this purpoſe, that 
God, in the ſettled courſe of his Providence, is inceſſantly producing 600D 
or OF EvIL. And the irregular Inftrument is frequently made to ſerve, 


without bis knowleze, and even again his will, the great ends of piety 
and truth, | 


Of 
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Of the evidence of this, the Hiſtory of the Church affords us many 
examples. 

When God had gradually prepared, and, at length, fitted his Choſen 
People for the reception of. the Law, his early Inſtruments were ſelected 
from the moſt virtuous amongſt men, Noan, ABRAHam, and Moss: 

And, again, when he firſt prepared the World for the promulgation of 
the GospEL (which was the completion of the Law) he committed the 
care of it to men of the moſt unblemiſhed and exemplary characters; ſuch 
as John the Baptiſt, and the bleſſed Apoſtles. 

But in the Efabliſhment, in the Support, and in the Reformation of Re- 
ligion (the ſecond and inferior Operation of Divine Love to Man) God 
did not diſdain to employ leſs perfect Inſtruments, in either Diſpenſation. 
He ſerved himſelf of DAvip for the Law, and of ConsTaNnTinE for the 
GospEL. And under the former of theſe Diſpenſations, both before and 
after the period here referred to, when he had decreed, either to execute 
vengeance on the Oppreſſors of an offending People, or to clear the Holy 
Land of Idolaters, he frequently availed himſelf. of the Agency of wicked 
Kings and licentious Rulers. The ſame gracious Providence was diſplayed 
in the preſervation of Religion under the latter Diſpenſation. For, when 
the time was come that the Chriſtian Church was to be cleanſed and pu- 


rified from the long pollutions of an Antichriſtian Uſurpation, God was 


pleaſed to make uſe of Inſtruments, who had neither motives nor manners 
that could do honour to the Reformation they were appointed to bring to 
paſs. 

UNBELIEVERs did not ſufficiently conſider this, when they made it an 
objection to rovealed Religion; nor Pap1s1s, when they made the ſame ob- 
jection to the Proteftant Reformation. To the Firſt we have already {aid 
enough on this head; and, to the other, ſhall only add at preſent, that we 


are far from being aſhamed of. receiving ſpiritual benefit from men, who: 


ſupply theſe circumſtances of reproach againſt themfelyes; while we find 
reaſon to-adore that Hand which turned the avarice (it ſuch was: the caſe) 
of a furious: Friar, and the luxury of a debaucbed Monarch, from their 


natural Miſchiefs, to become productive of the. greateſt. bleſſings; the Reſ-- 


toration of LETTERS and RELIGION. 

But it is now time to go on with M. Voltaire, whoſe Phileſophy, being 
grafted on his Poetry, produces Fruit worthy of the Stock it comes from, 
viz. Fable. and Jiction. So that the next inſtance he produces of the em. 
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couragement which the Law gives to hum an facrifices, is Saul's abortive 
Doro. — The wonder is, that he did not go on with the caſes of Achan—the 
five Kings of the Amorites—Siſera—Agag—Adonijah—the five ſons of 
Saul, hung up in Gibeah—and in ſhort, all the civil and military execu- 
tions recorded in the Old Teſtament. But in his rage to run down Reli. 
gion, he has out- ſhot himſelf, and forgot his ſubject.— To bring him to 
himſelf, I will, in charity, direct him to a text, which, if he knows how 
to pervert with proper dexterity, may appear more to his purpoſe than 
any of this ſenſeleſs prate. It is in the Prophet Micah : who addreſſing 
himſelf to his corrupt and idolatrous Countrymen, amongſt his other ex- 
probrations, ridicules, and, at the ſame time, inſtructs them, in this 
manner, —“ Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord? and bow myſelf 
„before the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt- -offerings, 
c with Calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of 
c Rams, or ten thouſands of rivers of Oil? 'SHaLL I GIVE my FIRST- 
© BORN FOR MY TRANSGRESSION ; THE FRUIT OF MY BODY FOR THE SIN 
« oF MY SOUL? He hath ſhewed thee, O man! what is good. And what 
c doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to 
& walk humbly with thy God * ?” 

Reaſoners, like our poet, may fancy, that the Prophet is here reckoning 
up the moſt efficacious of the LEGAL sACRIFICESH; and conſequently, that 
InFANTICIDE and HOMICIDE are amongſt the firſt of that number, ſince all 
are ſaid to be offered up to the Lord the high God. 

To confute this groundleſs fancy, let me previouſly repeat theſe two ob- 
ſervations, Firſt, that the Law of Moſes is fo far from requiring or direct- 
ing human ſacrifices, that it ever treats them with the utmoſt abhorrence 
and therefore was very unlikely to ſpeak of them as legal Sacrifices ; 
ſecondly, it hath been ſhewn that the Idolatrous Jews of theſe times, were 
accuſtomed to bring into the TEMPLE-SERVICE the moſt deteſted Rites of 
Paganiſm. | 

This being premiſed, let us conſider the ſeaſon in which theſe Prophe- 
cies, ſent to Micah, were delivered; to whom they were addrefſed—and 
to what end, directed. They were ſent, the prophet tells us, in the days 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah . 

We find by the Hiſtory of theſe Kings, that, in their reign, the Houſe of 
Judah was ſunk into all kinds of vice and iniquity. But ſtill the leading 


* vi. 6, 1 1 + 1. 2. 


crime, 
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crime, through the bad example of theſe monarchs, was IpoLartxr ; 


which conſiſted, ſometimes in worſhipping the God of Iſrael in the Pagan 
places of worſhip, called THE HGH PLACES ; at other times in worſhip- 
ping Idols in the very place of God's worſhip, TE TzMeLE. Jotham, in- 
deed, is ſaid to have done that which was right in the fight of the Lord. 
Horubeit that the Hion PLACES were not removed; the People ſacrificed and 
burnt incenſe ſtill in the high places *, But his ſon, Ahaz, we are told, 
* did not that which was right in the fight of the Lord his God, like 
David, his Father. But he walked in the way of the Kings of Iſrael. 
6 Yea, and made his Sons to paſs through the kit, according to the abo- 
16 minations of the Heathen, whom the Lord caſt out from before the 
Children of Iſrael +.” Hezekiah ſupplied what was wanting in the 
Grandfather, and reformed what was amiſs, during the wicked reign of 
his Father. | 

Amongſt a people ſo corrupt, while any ſenſe of Religion ſlill remained, 
Rites and Ceremonies would always take the lead of moral duties. The 
Prophet ſeems to have availed himſelf of the good reign of Hezekiah : and 
to aid the reformation, which that Monarch had begun, attacks labouring 
Superſtition in its head. quarters, amidfſt the fires of Moloch. 
But to ſtrike at the root of the evil, which was ſubſtituting ritual modes 
of Worſhip, in the place of moral duties, he informs them how unaccep- 
table the external pomp and pageantry of Religion was to the God of 
Ifrael, when not accompanied with purity of heart, and integrity of man- 
ners. This is the general ſenſe of the Text quoted above: which, with- 
out doubt, ſhould be thus paraphraſed II herewith ſhall I come before the 
Lord (lay 8 the Prophet, perſonating an idolatrous and immoral Jcw), 


ſhall 1 pg a profuſion of Calves, and Rams, and Oil, as TE Law 


DIRECTS; Or if theſe be mſufficient, or unacceptable to the Deity, fha!l I ſeek, 


as is now the practice, for a more poaverful atonement, AMONGST TRE FOREIGN 


RITES OF OUR PAGAN NEIGHEOQUKS, «0ho boaſt of ſomething ſtill more precious 
and worthy the Altars / their Gods = M FIRST-BORN TO BE OFFERED UP 
IN SACRIFICE * Vain man, ſubjoins the Prophet, do not God and Nature 


proclaim, that without VirTuE, Niles and Ceremonies are of no avail, zwhether 


they be fuch as the Law preſcribes, or ſuch as IoLaTttrs (to whoſe praflices- 


| thou art ſo. enſlaved) impicufly fancy do be ſtill more borribly efficacicus, 


* 2 Kings xv. 24, 35. + 2 Kings xvi. 3. 
And: 
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And how, human Sacrifices came to be ſo eſteemed, we have ſhewn, in 
the courſe of this diflertation, concerning the riſe and progreſs of Sacrifice. 
III. 
From the Sacrifice of particular men, charged by M. Voltaire, on the 
Jewiſh Law, he riſes in his impiety to accuſe it of the SAcr1FicE or A. 
wHOLE Nation. Theſe are his words“ It is ſaid in Leviticus that none 
& Jevoted which ſhall be devoted of men ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall ſurely 
&« be put to death. The Jewiſh books bear evidence, that when the Iſraelites 
& er- ran the little country of Canaan, they maſſacred, in moſt of the 
„ villages, men, women, and children—becauſe they had been DE- 
« yoTED.” | | | 

In theſe words are included two charges againſt the LAW.— 1. That this 
devoting of the Canaanites was a religiuus Sacrifice, 2. Or, at leaſt, a com- 
manded extermination of a whole people, by the miniſtry of the Iſraelites. 
So that if one of them ſhould fail, the other yet may hold. 

have already acquitted it of the firſt, by an explanation of the famous 
miſtaken text in the xxviith chapter of Leviticus. We come now to the 
ſecond, the cenſure of extreme cruelty and inhumanity in executing the 
command, And this will bring us to the concluding head, on this ſub- 
ject.— | 

Tax Morar Goverxor of THE UnivEeRSE adminiſters his Sovereignty 
in two different ways : while moral Governors amongſt men can, in their 
ſeveral departments, adminiſter theirs only in one. 

God, the Author of Nature, and Framer of its Conſtitution, hath ſo or- 
dered and combined moral Entities, that VI x rUE generally, or for the 
moſt part, produceth HAPPINESS ; While MiskRx is as generally attendant, 
upon Vice. On this diſpoſition of things, the rewards and puniſhments 
of FREE AGENTS are firſt of all adjuſted, But this makes it neither ſuper- 
fluous nor inexpedient for the God of the Univerſe to puniſh and reward in 
another manner, likewiſe. Not ſuperfluous; ſince this conſtitution of Nature 
does not always, by reaſon of certain traverſies in free agency, produce its 
defigned effects. Not inexpedient ; ſince, in that other manner, the power 
of the divine Adminiſtration is more ſenſibly manifeſted ; as in the firſt 
way his Wiſdom may be better collected: While, both together ſerve 
more fully to convince us, that the Fix sr Cavss is a free Agent; and that 


the 
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the conſtitution of Nature is his ordinance ; and not the effect of chance or 
deſtiny. 
On theſe accounts, a reaſonable analogy would lead us to conclude, from 
what paſſeth in the government of the xAt ux Al woxl p, that in the early ages 
of mankind, when an Eν ProviDeXCE prevailed (as it did while men 


retained the knowlege of their Governor and Creator; of which more in its 


Proper place) God would frequently interpoſe, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, to prevent or redreſs thoſe irregularities which would, from time to 
time, ariſe, and did actually ariſe in God's moral government, while ſolcly 
adminiſtered by that relative order of things, which his wiſdom had ſo 
beautifully connected, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed, as to be diſordered by 
nothing but the traverſies of free agency in his Creatures. 

That he did thus, in fact, interpoſe, holy Scriptures bear full evidence. 
The firſt account we have of it, after the DxIVGE (in which, this part of 
God's moral adminiſtration was ſo ſignally diſplayed) is in the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrab: And afterwards, in the EXTERMINATION or IE 
'CANAANITES : both theſe nations having, by the ſame unnatural crimes, 
Filled up the meaſure of their iniquities. 

In the caſe of Sodom and Gomorrah, the enormity of their vices, and the 
total depravity of their manners, impoſe ſilence on the moſt profligate op- 


poſers of Religion, however clamorous they may be in the Patronage of 


the Canaanites. Their Plea, in favour of theſe, ariſes from the Choice 
God is ſaid to have made of the InsTRUMENTS of his Vengeance, Fire 
and Brimſtone they eaſily ſubmit to: but Fire and Sword tevolts their 
humanity. 

They can never (they tell us) be brought to believe that the common 
Father of All would employ ſome of his reaſonable Creatures to execute his 


vengeance upon others of the ſame ſpecies, even though theſe others had 


been juſtly ſentenced to perdition for their beaſtly and inhuman Vices. 
They pretend to ſay, that God could not, conſiſtently with his nature 
and attributes, put fellow-creatures on ſuch an employment.” They have 
offered no reaſons for this bold aſſertion: and I can find none. In the 
mean time, we muſt needs be much edified with the modeſty of theſe men; 
who deny that liberty to God, which they are not backward to allow to 


their earthly Sovereigns : Amongſt whom, the right of employirg ne 52 
of their Subjects to execute their Sentence on ano/ter, is every where 


praciſed, without cenſure or controll. 
Vol. III. LES © - Put 
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But they ſay further, “ that although God might, yet he certainly would 
not have recourſe to human agency in this matter, on account of the miſ- 
chiefs which ſugh agency was likely to produce. 


Firſt, as it is extremely liable to abuſe, Every Pretender to a divine 
command, whether feigned by an Impoſtor, or fancied by an Enthufiaſt, 
would, when ſupported by this example, never ſuffer their Neighbours to 
live in peace. And Saracen armies and Popiſh Cruſades would be always 
at hand to carry on deſolation in the name of God.“ 


Secondly, “ this infirumentality muſt have an ill effect on the MAN NE RA 
of the Ifraclites, by making their hearts callous, and inſenſible to the ca - 
lamitics of their Fellow- Creatures.“ Theſe are the objections of our Pa1- 
LO3OPHERS. Put before they give us time to reply, they kindly take the 
trouble off our hands, and will needs anſwer for us, themſelves, This is 
ove of their uſual tricks, to ſtop or cover the diſgrace of a fooliſh Sophiſm, 
by a ſhew of candour. But, indeed, their aim is to draw the Advocate of 
religion from ſolid ground, which is fairly and ſteadily to confute infidelity, 
oN ITS OWN PRINCIPLES. Of this flight of hand, the Poet Voltaire has 
here given us an example moſt worthy of him.—This [ the extermination 
of the Canaanites] had been an enormeus crime, had not God himſelf, Tat 
SOVEREIGN ARBITER OF LIFE AND DEATH, of whoſe conduct we are not 
to aſk a reaſen, ſo ordained, in the impenetrable depths of bis juſtice Indeed! 
But we will be bold to bring him back to the ſtate of the queſtion. — 
« God the moral GOVYERNOR of the World could not or would not (ſay 
unbelievers) make uſe of human Jiſtruments for the deſtruction of the Ca- 
naanites.“ This is the objection. But to keep us from anſwering, they 
take the bufineſs into their own hands—God (fays this prince of Philoſo- 
phers) the CREATOR, the ſovereign arviter of life and death, of whoſe conduct 
ze are not to aſe, what doefl thou? bath forecloſed all reaſoning, in the impe- 
netrable depths of bis Juſtice.” | 
Thus they raiſe their objection againſt a command of God, as MorRAL 
GoveRrNoR of the Univerſe, (and ſuch he is always repreſented in Scripture) 
and then, to ſtop our mouths with a Flamm, anſwer the objection them- 
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* 
9 ſelves, by putting a Pays1caL CREATOR in his place. 3 

in Now, of the actions of a MoRAL Goverxor, we may, with due mo- 
th - Ns : | 

5 deſty and humility, aſk the reaſon; — SH net THE JUDGE OF ALL THE 
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EARTH do right ? was aſked * in a ſimilar cafe, by the Father of the Faith. | 


Jul. But, to the Paystcar carartor of the Univerſe, who will venture to 
fay, what dref? thou + ?—Illuftrious Philoſopher! permit us therefore ts 
anſwer for ourſelves. We ſay, that the moral Governor of the World can 
never be debarred from carrying on his Adminiſtration in ſuch a way as 
may beſt ſuit the ends of divine Wiſdom, becauſe human folly may encou- 
tage itſelf to raiſe, on that ground, an impious and abuſive imitation, 
And, neither under natural, nor under revealed Religion, hath God thought 
fit to exempt or ſecure his Laws from ſuch abuſes, 

; God, under natural Religion, in the ordinary courſe of his Providence, 
hath, by annexing evil to Vice, made that Conſtitution of things the Ja- 
ſtrumeni of puniſhment; but ho hath this Diſpenſation been diſhonoured, 
and even to the diſturbance of Society itſelf, when theſe puniſhments, in- 
terpreted by ignorant or uncharitable men, have been turned into Ex- 
TRAORDINARY JUDGMENTS ?—Again, Peter and John ſaid, what every 
honeſt Deiſt is ready to ſay, Ne muſt obey God rather than Man +. Yer 
how perpetually has this truth been abuſed by, Rebels and Fanatics, 

Under Revealed Religion, Mix acLes, (the neceſſary Credential of thoſe 
_ -intruſted with its promulgation) by which Power, both the phyſical 
and intellectual Syſtems were controlled, have yet occaſioned innumerable 
abuſes, defiling every age of the Church with fantaſlic TILES and ly- 
ing Wonders. 

But why do I ſpeak of theſe ſanctions of Revelation, (the Credentials 
of God's Meſſengers) when the very Communication of his Will to Man, 
REVELATiox itſelf, hath filled all ages and nations with Impoſtors, pre- 
tending to a divine Commiſhon. ? 

But our Philoſophers go on; and ſay, That this office of deſtruct ion, 
impoſed upon the Iſraelites, muſt have produced an ill effect on their 
Moral Character, by giving them wrong notions of the divine Nature; and 
by vitiating their own ; as it had a tendency to deſtroy or to weaken the 
Social paſſions and affections.” 

Nay, further, they pretend to ſee the marks of theſe evils in the Character 
of the choſen People: whom, therefore, inſtead of pitying, (and if the 
evils aroſe from the cauſe they aſſign, were molt deſerving of pity) they 


have moſt mercileſsly abuſed and miſrepreſented. But to anſwer to the. 


* Gen, xviii, 26, | + Job ix. 12. | t Acts v. 29. | 
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FIRST PART of this infidel objection, which pretends that the Jews were- 
brought, by this employment, to entertain wrong ideas of "the-Divine Na- 
ture, I reply, — The moſt adorable attribute of God, the moral Governor of* 
the world, is his LonG-SUFFERING, by which he bears with the crimes and 
follies of men, in order to bring them to repentance : Now this attribute 
he hath made manifeſt to all: but more fully to his choſen People ; even 
in the very caſe of theſe devoted Canaanites- For when their crimes were 
arrived at the height of human depravity, He ſtill withheld his hand, 
and, by divers awakening Judgments, gave them time and invitation for- 
repentance. But on their neglect and contempt of his repeated warnings, 

He, at length; was forced, as it were, to pour out his full vengeance upon 
them. 

The Author of the Aporryphal Book, of the Wiſdom of Solomon, thus 
graphically paints their caſe, in an Addreſs to the Almighty.—“ Thou haſt 
* mercy upon all—thou winkeſt at the Sins of Men, becauſe they ſhould” 
e amend—Thou ſpareſt all; for they are thine, thou Lover of Souls! 
« Therefore thou chaſteneſt them, by little and little, that offend ; and 
% warneſt them by putting them in remembrance wherein they have of- 
&© fended ; that leaving their wickedneſs, they may believe in thee, O. 
„Lord! For 1r WAS THY WILL TO DESTROY BY THE HANDS OF OUR 
© FATHERS, THOSE OLD INHABITANTS OF THY HOLY LAN D; whom thou 
« hateſt for doing moſt odious. works of Sorceries, and wicxey Sackt-- 
© e1CES—mercileſs murderers of children, and devourers-of man's fleſh; and the 
& feaſts of blood — Nevertheleſs even thofe thou ſpared'ſ as Men *, and didſt> 
end Waſps, forerunners of thine hoſt; to deſtroy them by little and 
« little—executing thy judgments upon them by little and little, THoy - 
„ GAVEST THEM PLACE OF REPENTANCE; not being ignorant that 
e they were a naughty Generatiton—and- their cogitations would never be 
4 changed .“ 

The Canonical Books of Scripture authenticate what this Sage Writer 
of aſter- times, here delivers, concerning God's 2 dealing with theſe devoted 
Nations. 


* i. e. for the fake of their rational nature, though by their unnatural vices they 
had forfcited ail the prerogatives of humanity, 
+ Xi, 23 & ſeq. xii, 2 & ſeq, 


Ng, 


& 
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Moſes, on the egreſſion of the Iſraelites from Egypt, ſpeaks thus to 
them, in the Perſon of the Almighty—* I will ſend Hornets before thee, 
*« which ſhall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite from 
* before thee, I will not drive them out from before thee in one year, 
& leſt the land becoine deſolate ; but by little and little will I drive them 
out from before thee *. And again in his laſt exhortation to his People, — 
“ Behold the Lord, thy God, will ſend the Hornet amongſt them, until 
“they that are left, and hide themſelves from thee, be deſtroyed +.” And 
Joſhua, on the like occaſion, tells the People that what Moſes had promiſed, 
in the name of the God of Iſrael, God had fulfilled—7 ſent the Horner 
before you, which drove them out from before you, even the two Kings 
of the Amorites . | 

Here, . the Reader may obſerve, that the Apocryphal Writer gives ore 
reaſon for the temporary plagues, which forerun the total deſtruction of the 
Canaanites ; and the Authentic Text gives another ; nor will the learned 
Reader be at a loſs to account for this difference, 

The Iſraelites, under their Leader, Moſes, did not want to be told, that 
thoſe temporary Plagues were ſent in mercy. They had, on the firſt opening 
of his Commiſſion, been inſtructed by him, in the attributes of the true 
God, his long ſuffering and bearing with the contradiction of Sinners; and his 
merciful acceptance even of a late - delayed Repentance. They had expe- 
rienced the unwearied exertion of this attribute, even in their own caſe, 


when their repeated perverſities, which would have tired out every thing 


but infinite Goodneſs, were as often pardoned as they were committed. So 
that they were not ignorant, though their degenerate Poſterity, in the time 
of this Apocryptical Writer, might want to be informed of the gracious 
purpoſe, in thoſe warnings to a. devoted People. 

And as there was another uſe in theſe probationary plagues, viz. the 
waſting the . Inhabirants of Canaan, this was the deſign which Moſes and 
Joſhua priacipally inſiſt on, as it was the greateſt encouragement to a dat- 
tardly People. Meſes, in the name of his Maſter, promiſeth o ſend Hor- 
NETS before them, which $HOULD DRIVE our the Hivite, &c. And Joſhua 
reminds his People how the promiſe had been performed—God ſent the 
HorxET before you, which drove them out from before you, &cc. 


* Exod. Xxiii. 23. | + Deut. vii. 20. 4 Joſh, xxiv. 12. 


This 
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This aſſurance was no more than needed. The cowardice contracted in 
a long ſtate of Slavery; (a State fairly recorded, and deeply lamented by 
their Leader) required the aſſiſtance of all NATURE in their ſupport, 
&© O nimium dilede Deo—cui militat Ather, 
« Et conjurati veniunt ad Claſſica venti.“ 


* 
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But though theſe warning Judgments, theſe chaſliſemenis of mercy, were loſt 
on thoſe to whom they were ſent, yet they were not caſt away; for, in 
ageravating the Crimes of the Canaanites, they ſerved, at the _ ſame time, 
to promote their ſpeedier extermination, So admirably .1s the moral go- 
vernment of God adminiſtered, that it's acts, directed to various purpoſes, 
are never iſſued in vain.—But what is ſaid in holy Writ, of the previous 
puniſhments on the Canaanites, in mercy, is given only as a ſpecimen of 
them, and not for a complete liſt, as in the record of the trying plagues of 
Egypt. So that we are not to conclude, that the deſtructive Animals, ſent 
amongſt thoſe miſcreants, were only waſps and hornets ; or that, amongſt 
the awakening puniſhments, Dis As E was not one. When God was pleaſed, 
in after-times, to pyniſh their Deſcendants, the Philiſfines, for their pro- 
phanation of the AK; (which, for the fins of his people, he ſuffered to 
fall into their hands) the ſacred writers tell us, that they, who ſo pro- 
phaned it, were ſmitten with emerods in their ſecret parts *. This is the only 
puniſhment there mentioned. Vet, by the account of the atonement, or 
treſpaſs-offering, it appears that there was another. —The Philiſtines ſent 
back with the Ark, which they reftored, the images of five emerods, and 
FIVE MICE IN GOLD *#. Who can doubt, but that, in this addition to the 
atonement, another puniſhment was intimated, viz. the devaſtation of their 
Lands by mice ? But the ſacred Writer does not leave us to mere conjecture. 
In ſpeaking of theſe mice, he thus qualifies them, Mice that MARR THE 
Land. But this is not all. The. text here acquaints us, rhough occa- 
ſionally, with two puniſhments, inflicted on the Canaanites; which the hiſ- 
tory of their expulſion does not particularly mention. We underſtand 
how fit Inſtruments of general devaſtation mice muſt needs be: and we 
may gueſs how well ſuited the ober puniſhment was for their unnatural 
5 Crimes; nor would either one, or the other, ceaſe to remind them of the 
vices or puniſhments of their Anceſtors, the Canaanites, ſo that, avoiding | 


'S Sam. v. 6, + Chap. vi. 4, 5. 
- the 
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the manners of thetr anceſtors, they might (if poſſible) eſcape their total 
deſtruction. | 

I ſhall conclude this point with an obſervation which naturally leads to 
the next, that is to ſay, to the sECOVD PART of this infidel objection, viz. 
« the EFFECT Which the deſtruction of the Canaanites muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have on the minds of the MoRAL InsTRUMENTS of their puniſhment.” A 
matter moſt deſerving our attention, 

It cannot be doubted but that.the Almighty diſplayed his mercy and long 
ſuffering on Sodom and Gomorrah, in ſome way analogous to what he prac- 
tiſed in the Land of Canaan, (and how gracious he was in the extent of 
that mercy, we learn from Abraham's interceſſion for thoſe Cities“) though 
the particulars of it be not recorded by the ſacred hiſtorian : Whoſe ſilence 
ia the one caſe, and not in the other, may be clearly underſtood. Thole 
execrable Cities were deſtroyed immedzately by God's own hand, in letting 
\ looſe the Elements (the treaſurers of his wrath) upon them. In the de- 
letion of the Canaanites he was pleaſed to employ nunAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Theſe were to be uſed according to their nature; not as Entities merely 
Phyſical, but as moral agents likewiſe : Beings not only endowed with Sen/e, 
but Sentiment, Now it ſeemed but fit that ſuch agents ſhould be inſtructed 
in the reaſon and occaſion of their Commiſſion; eſpecially as it was a matter 
of high importance; no leſs than to preſerve them from judging perverſely 
of the divine attributes. Accordingly Moſes obviated this miſchief by a 
detail of the abominable manners of this devoted People : together with a 
memorial of the ineffectual iſſue of their many chaſtiſements in mercy to 
bring them to repentance, and to fave them ſrom utter deletion. 

As the miſchief was thus effectually obviated, the IV aelites were, at the 
ſame time, ſecured from that other, (which is the ſecond point objected 
to their Commiſſion) it's tendency to viciate the moſt amiable paſſion of 
our nature, by deſtroying or weakening the benign and ſocial feelings for 
the miſeries of our fellow creatures. For what could God's gracious deal - 

ing with theſe incorrigible Miſcreants teach all, who (like the Ifraclites) 
_ were intimately informed of their crimes, and long delayed puniſhment, 
but, in imitation of God's long forbearance, to ſhew mercy and compaſtion 


to their offending Brethren in diſtreſs, Nor, in fact, do we find that 
the Jetos were more ſteeled to, or inſenſible of, the calamities of human'ty 


* Gen, Xviii. 


(bating 
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(bating thoſe of this devoted People) than other men, in the early Ages of 
ſociety, were wont to be. And if they were not much more humanized, by 
being better taught, as ꝛuell as fed, than the reſt of mankind, it muſt be 
aſcribed, not to this Commiſſion, but to a certain native perver/ity, which (as 
ſtrange as it may at firſt fight appear) might be one, among the very 
many reaſons ef God's choice of them, for his PECULIAR, as it made 
them the propereſt ſubjects to work upon, for a fuller manifeſtation, of 
his infinite mercy towards the Sons of Men. Where it might be ſeen, in 
the deviations from right of two People thus connected and related, that 
the one was deſtroyed, after all means had been employed, without effect, 
to bring them to REPENTAXCE; and the other -pardoned and highly 
favoured, when the ſame merciful forbearance had- produced it's fruit of a 
timely REPENTANCE, and return to Gop, after every tranſgreſſion; and, 
at length, a determined perſeyerance in this their capital duty (adherence 
to the true God) for many ages, even to · the preſent time. 

But it may ſtill be aſked, though no miſchief was derived towards the 
Iiſtruments of this extraordinary Commiſſion, yet what good could ſuch a 
commiſſion produce? I anſwer, much, and conſtant; for beſides a political 
benefit to an abject unwarlike people, in teaching them the uſe of arms; 
who were to make their deſtined way to Empire, as well by their own 
power, as by the extraordinary aid of the Almighty ;- in order to avoid a 
laviſh waſte of miracles : beſides this, (I ſay) there were moral advantages, 
great and laſting, derived to this Inſtrumentality. Horror and averſion in 
the [/raelites to thoſe unnatural Grimes which had.-occafioned the deletion 
of the Canaanites ; whoſe puniſhment muſt be intimately impreſſed on the 
minds of the choſen People, by their being appointed the executioners of 
God's vengeance. To confirm this, we may obſerve, that both Moſes and 
Joſhua, by inceſſantly . reminding them of the horrid depravity of that 
devoted People, had their eyes always intent upon this good effect. 

P. 676. [HJ]. The eloquent Boſſuet ſaith rightly, that Preteftants have 
but lamely ſupported the rF1GURE, of THIS IS MY BODY, &c. by thoſe — 
I am the vine —1 am the door.— And the reaſon he gives has it's weight.— 
Feſus (ſays he) in the inſlitution of the Lord's Supper, was neither propoundins a 
parable, nor explaining an allegory *— But when the learned Writer would 


* — quand les uns oppoſoient, cect eff mon corps, les autres repondoient, Fe fuis be 
wigne— Fe ſuis la porte— le pierre etoit Chriſt — II eſt vrai que ces examples n'etoient pas 
 {zmblables, Ce wetoit ni en propoſant une parabole, ni en expliquant une allegorie. 
have 
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have us infer from this, that there could be no other occaſion for the uſe 
of a FIGURE, he-impoſes his uſual artifice upon us; which was always to 
keep'out of fight what would have detected his light of hand. He knew 
there were other occaſions, of employing figurative expreſſions, ſuch as 
fixing and declaring the NATURE OF A RitE.—And this was the occaſſon 
here,— But then, ſays he, the words are detached and ſeparated from all 
other diſcourſe - there is no leading preparation *. So ſay the Sociniars 
likewiſe; in order to infer a contrary concluſion. But we have already 
ſhewn, that they are both miſtaken. 

There was a leading preparation; and that, a plain one, namely, the 
celebration of the paſchal Supper. And we have ſhewn, it was the cuſtom 
of our Lord to be led by what paſſed before him, to regulate his 
language on ideas thus prepared. Nor was the con/ecratica of the 
Elements in the sUyePER OF OUR LoRD SEPARATE from ell other Gi/- 
courſe. It was preceded by, and connected with, a moſt affecting di/- 
courſe on the death and ſufferings of our Redeemer. Therefore the words of 
the Conſecration de not, as M. Boſſuet pretends, carry their whole meaning 
within themſelves ; but refer to things preceding and exterior. So that the 
Biſhop's triumphant conclufion loſes much of it's luſtre, when he ſays, what 
T1 pretend to evince is, the embarras into which theſe words —TH1s Is MY 
eoDY, throws all the Proteſtant party — there was no reaſon for uſing theſ? 
STRONG TERMS for the Inſtitution of the Euchariſt rather than for Baptiſm, — 
This place 1 foretell ſhall be the eternal and inevitable confuſion of the defenders 
of the FIGURATIVE SENSE T. There was no more reaſon, on the Proteſtant 
principles, (ſays he) for chuſing theſe $TRONG TERMS here, than in the rite of 
Baptiſm. — Surely, there was a very good one, For it it was the purpoſe 
of divine Wiſdom to explain the nature of the Rite, only by the words of 


the Conſecration, which it is agreed it was, as well by him who | 


holds it to be a real Sacrifice, as by us who hold it 1s only a feaſt upon 
Sacrifice, there was a neceſſity for the uſe of theſe terms. This was 
not the caſe in inſtituting the Rite of Baptiſm, whoſe nature is re 
defined. Beſides, here the matter, adminiſtered, was warts, an element 
always at hand, and therefore fitly called by it's proper namc. But the LESI 
and BLOop of the Sacrifice, of which the Lord's ſupper was a feſtive com- 
memoration, not being then at hand, as Chriſt was not yet offered on the 
* Ces paroles [ceci eſt mon Corps, &c.] detachces de tout autre diſ:ours, portent 
tout leur ſens en elles-memes, : 
+ Cet endroit ſera l'eternelle et inevitable confuſion des Defenſeurs du sxUe 
FIGURE, Hiſt des Var, Tom. i. p. 477+ 8vo. | 
Vor. III. , 2 Croſs, 
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Croſs, the Elements of Bread and Wine, ſubſtituted in their place, were, 
by an elegant and neceffary converſion, called the body and blood, as theſe 
elements only were declarative of the nature of the Rite, viz. a feaſt upon 
Sacrifice — To ſupport this reaſoning ſtill further. Another ſacred Rite, 
that of the impoſition of hands, in procuring the deſcent of the holy 
SPIRIT, is called the BaPT1SM BY FIRE; in which, both the terms are gu- 
rative, as, in the Baptiſm by Water, both are literal, And why this 
difference ? Becauſe the Agent or Inſtrument of this Bapti/m by fire being, 
ſpiritual, there was need of figurative terms, taken from material things, to 
aid the groſſneſs of our conceptions, coneerning the manner of the opera- 
tion. So that all the myſtery in this affair, (I mean, ſo far forth as con- 


cerns the terms of the inſtitution) is no more than this; when the things com- 


municated are of a ſpiritual nature, as the gifts of the holy Spirit; or of a- 
material nature not yet iz , as the fleſh of a Sacrifice, not yet offered 
up, and therefore needing another body to be ſubſtituted in its place, there, 
the employing figurative terms becomes neceſſary. But when the thing 
communicated is a material Subſtance, at hand, and actually capable of 
being employed, as Water in Baptiſm, it would rather confound, than aid 
our conceptions, to uſe improper, that 1s, figurative terms. 

P. 631. [I]. They had one common mature ſo far as they really con- 
veyed, or were fooliſhly imagined to convey, benefits to the Partici- 
pants. But St. Paul joining to the Chriſtian and the Jewiſh, the 


Gentile ſacrificial Feaſts, he thought it /ogically neceſſary to make a dit- 


tinction between the real and the imaginary benefits; which he does 
in this manner —What ſay I then? that an Ipol is any thing; or that 


which is offered to Idols is any thing? No, (fays he) both ars nothing,, i. e. 


are equally incapable of conveying benefits. That this muſt be his mean- 
ing, appears from his predicating the ſame thing both of the Idol and the 


offering. Now, as the offering had a pays1caL exiſtence, what hindered. 


but that, in his opinion, the Idol might have a METAPHYSICAL ? Though 
in an efficacious and MoRAaL ſenſe, Both were nothing. This interpretation 
fhews that the Apoſtle was perfectly confiſtent, when juſt before he calls 
theſe Idols NoTHING, and yet, preſently after, ſays they were Devits,. 
whom, we know, in his opinion, were souEHHTf ix. The calling theſe 


1dols, Devils, ſerved to explain his meaning when he ſaid Idole were not bing, 


to be this, that no benefit was to be expected from them. And to intimate 
yet further, that ſo far from receiving benefit from Idole, their Worſhip- 


pers, by this intercourſe with them, were ſubject to great barm and miſ- 


chief. 
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chief. In order to inſinuate this latter aſſertion, the Apoſtle changes his 
Firſt idea of an Idol, which he uſed in common with the Gentiles, to this 
ſecond, which he, and all the Chriſtians of that time, had of them. — The 
Idol, to whom the Gentiles intentionally ſacrificed, were their national 
Gods, the celeſtial Bodies, their dead Anceſlors; their Ki ungs and Benefactors; 
all of them, long ago, engrafted into the public worfhip. From ſuch, the 
Apoſtle owns, they could receive neither good nor harm; theſe being only 
IDoLs OF THE BRAIN,—But SATAN or the Dxvir, as the Original Author 
and till the fomenter of Idolatry, makes him properly and peculiarly the 
IDoL or THE ALTAR. From ſuch an Idol, they, to whom the Apoſtle 
writes, muſt readily confeſs, much harm would ariſe from . 
with him, in a Sacrificial or ſacramental feaſt. 

Of this capital Enemy of Mankind the Gentiles themſelves had, ſome— 
how or other, received an obſcure tradition; plentifully, indeed, contami- 
nated with fable; which they ſtill further polluted. with new-invented 
| Superſtitions, Yet theſe ſtill preſerving few traces of reſemblance to the 

Moſaic Hiſtory, and occafioning ſome conformity between the languages of 
error and revelation, have drawn unwary men into ſome dangerous conclu- 
ſions, as if the Founders of our holy Religion had taken advantage of 
Pagan follies to form a ſyſtem of DemonoroGy, agreeable to the precon- 

cCeived fancies of their convERTS.— But of this more, in it's place, The 
preſent occaſion rather leads us to admire the Art by which the Sacred 
Writer has conducted his argument. | 

P. 703. [KJ. It ſhould ſeem moſt probable that the miracu'ous powers 
were, in general, occaſional and temporary. But a learned Writer, who 
has declared himſelf of this opinion, hath unwarily put the gift of tongues 
into the number ! The Gift of Tongues upon the day of Pentecoſt (lays 
% he) was not laſting, but inſtantaneous and tranſitory ; not beſtowed u por 

& them for the conſtant work of the Miniſtry, but as an occaſional fien only, 
« that a perſon endowed with it was a choſen miniſter of the Goſpel : 
cc which ſign, as ſoon as it had ſerved that particular purpoſe, ſeems to 
« have ceaſed, and totally to have vaniſhed “.“ 

Would reaſon, or the truth of things, ſuffer us to be thus compliant, we 
might concede to Unbelievers all which they fancy the Learned Writer 
hath procured. for them, © that the power of tongues was temporary, and 
like the power of healing, poſſeſſed occaſionally,” without being alarmed . 


rr 2 
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* Dr, Middleton's Eſſay on the Gift of 8 vol. II. of his Works, p. 79. 
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at any conſequence they will be able to deduce from it. For let it be 


granted, that the gift of tongues returned as often as they had occaſion for 


it's uſe, and it is no great matter zwhere it reſided in the interim. 

But ncither reaſon, nor the truth of. things, will ſuffer us to be thus 
complaiſant. The power of healing the diſeaſed (to which Dr. M. com- 
parcs the gift of tongues) is, during the whole courſe of its operation, one 
continued arreſt or diverſion of the general laws of matter and motion; 
it was therefore very fitting that this power ſhould be imparted occaſionally. 
But the gift of tongues, when once it was conferred, became, from thence- 
forth, a natural power; juſt as the free and perfect uſe of the members of 
the Body, after they had been reſtored, by miracle, to the exercife of 
their natural functions. Indeed, the loſs of this gift of tongues, after the 
temporary uſe of it, would imply other miracles, as oft as there was occa- 
ſion to reſtore what was loll by actual deprivation. Unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
that the Apoſtles, in the exerciſe of this gift, were merely irrational 


organs, Automati, through which certain ſounds were conveyed. In a 


word, it was as much in the courſe of nature for an Apoſtle, when the 
holy Spirit on the Day of Pentccoſt had enabled him to ſpeak a ſtrange 
language, ever afterwards to have the uſe of that language, as it was for 
the Cripple, whom Jeſus had reſtored to the uſe of his limbs on the 
ſabbath day, ever afterwards to walk, to run, and perform all the functions 
of a man perfectly ſound and entire. | 

In one thing, indeed, the power of healing the diſeaſed, and of fpeatins 
21th ſtrange tongues, agreed. — As the Diſciples could not heal at all times, 
and when they would ; ſo neither conld they ſpeak when they would, in 
an unknown tongue, when it was firſt eſſayed. Yet when the holy ſpirit 
had once enabled them to ſpeak and underſtand a Language till then 
unknown to them, I coneeive they muſt retain the uſe of it with the ſame 
facility as if they had acquired it in the ordinary way of inſtruction. 

But the confuſion in this matter, and'the embarras which. follows it, in 


the Doctor's ſtating the Queſtion, ariſe from not diſtinguiſhing between the 
active power and the paſſive gift, In healing the diſeaſed, the Apoſtles are 


to be conſidered as. the Workers of a- Miracle; in ſpeaking a ſtrange tongue, 


as Subjedts of a miracle performed *, 


* He who would ſee a more complete account of this whole affair and its depen- 
dencies, is recommended to the Fiasr Book of the Doctrine of Grace, or the Office and 
Operations of the Holy Spirit, 3d Editi.n, Lond, 1763. | 
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P. 721. [L. The ſerious Reader will be ready to aſk, what learned 
diſcoveries they are which have encouraged theſe men to innovate from the 
common opinion concerning the Goſpel Demoniacs ? Have they found. in 
the Scripture hiſtory of the Demoniacs any thing either hurtful to morals, or 
falſe in Ph. ſics? Nothing of either. And yet whatever is found there, 
they are not the finders. 

An excellent Divine of the laſt age had, in his extenſive reſearches into 
antiquity, collected, that both Jews and Gentiles, at and before the time of 
Chriſt, were infected with one common Superſtition, that Demons and the 
Souls of wicked men deceaſed frequently ſeized upon the bodies of the living, 
and tormented them in various ways. Hence he too haſtily, yet with his 
uſual modeſty, inſinuated, that the Pofeflons recorded in the Goſpel, and 
called demoniacal, might be of that imaginary ſort, and no other in reality 
than OCCULT DISEASES; Which being intractable by the art of medicine, 
were ſuppoſed to be ſupernatural (as if a good Phyſician was a match for 
any thing but the Devi/).—To the unhappy wretches ſo afflicted, he ſup- 
poſed that Jeſus might apply his ſalutary hands: and that to this malady, 
ſo relieved, the People gave the faſhionable name. by which, at that time, 
it was commonly diſtinguiſhed, 

Without doubt this truly learned. Divine went the more readily into 
this bold opinion, as he had obſerved it to have been God's cracious me- 
thod, in the courſe of his DisrENSATIONs, to take advantage of men's 
habitual prejudiees, towards the ſupport of his Revelation, by keeping his 
ſervants attached to his Ordinances, 

But, here, the excellent perſon ſhould. have diſtinguiſned (as his Fol- 
lowers * were not likely to do it for him) between Rix ES and Docr Rix Es. 
As they were Ri Es only, of which God was pleaſed to avail himſelf, for 
the benefit of his People, in order to combat, or to elude, their fondneſs 
for Pagan uſages — In matters of DocrRiRNE, the like compliance was not, 
nor could be, ſafely indulged to them, without violating the truth of 
things; and therefore Sacred Scripture affords us no example of ſuch a 
condeſcenſion. In things pertaining only to Rztes we have, indeed, many 
inſtances. Thus the uſe of /[1nen-garments,- lighted lamps, luſtrations, and 
a multitude of other uſages, in themſelves indifferent, were brought out of 
falſe Religions into the zrve: and this, with high propriety. and wiſdom, 
while their new. deſtination ſanctified their uſe ; -and-. their uſe ſerved to the 


* Dr. Sykes — Dr, Lardner, &c, &c, | 
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cafier introduction of the new e/tabliſhment,—But to aſſert and ſupport a 
groundleſs, ſuperſtitious opinion (if ſuch it were) of Diabolical poſſeſſions, 
u could be the infecting and contaminating the Chriſtian Faith. | 
However, if-the admirable Author of this hurtful Novelty did himſelf 
; miſs of ſo juſt and obvious a diſtinction, we have leſs reaſon to wonder that 
| thoſe of his Followers, who only aimed at ſomething, by a faint reflection 
from the other's learning, ſhould not hit (as we have ſaid) upon what their 
- Maſter had overlooked. 
A late eminent Phyſician, who hath borrowed this notion profeſſedly 
from this great man, acted a more modeſt and becoming part. He might 
pretend, by virtue of his Profeſſion, and ſtill more by his ſuperior {kill in 
it, to a profounder infight into Nature: At the ſame time, Theology being 
in another department, he was the more excuſable, if he did not ſee all 
that this Divine Science oppoſed to the Opinion; an Opinion, which might 
be ſaid to deſcend to him, by inkeritance from his great name-ſake and 
relation: whoſe conciſeneſs, ſtrength, and modeſty of reaſoning, he hath 
ſo well copied, that to confute objections ſo borrowed, will be to overthrow 
the whole Syſtem of the Antidemoniac Party *. 

In bis Medica Sacra, he hath a chapter de dæmoniacis; in which he hath 
treated the Evangelic Hiſtory with all that decency and reverence which be- 
comes a true Scholar and a ſerious Profeſſor of the Chriſtian Faith. 

The firſt obſervation I ſhall make, in the entrance on his argument, is 
general; and will ſerve to confute all who have written on the Queſtion. It 
is this—Our Antidemoniaſts reaſon upon the caſe, not as they find it re- 
corded by the Evangeli/ts, but as they ſee it deſcribed-only in a treatiſe of 
Medicine, by Aretæus, Fernelius, or any other of the faculty, where it 
ſtands unconnected with all moral as well as religious inquiries. But it hath 
been ſhewn at large, that theſe demoniacal poſſeſſions have a cloſe relation to 

the Doctrine of RREDEMPTION; and were therefore reaſonably to be ex- 
pected at the firſt promulgation of the Gosezr.. This ſets the matter on 
quite another footing: and that plauſible reaſoning, which attends the 


* « Ut redeam autem ad Dæmoniacos; non mea eſt, profecto, ſed aliorum ante me 
pietate & doctrina preſtantium virorum ſententia quam hie propono. Et proximo quidem 
ſæculo, inter noſtrates etiam Josxynu Meapus, Theologus, rerum ſacrarum cogni- 
tione, nulli ſecundus, luculenta diſſertatione eam propugnabit. Cum ex eadem, igitur 
ac ille, familia ſim oriundus, &c.“ - Præf. in Med. Sacr. * ix. Authore Keane 


MEAD. 
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learned perſon's repreſentation, entirely diſappears, when we put the caſe 
as it was in fact. | | 

1. This proper precaution, againſt: ſo defective and foreign a repreſen- 
tation of the caſe, being premiſed,' I now proceed to the reaſoning em- 
ployed by our learned Phyfician to diſcredit the common Opinion of a real 
Poſſeſſion. 

His firſt argument ſtands on the extent of the Superſtition, which gave 
birth to ſo many imaginary poſſeſſions. * It had not only infected the 
& Moſaic Religion in particular, but had over-run paganiſm in general.“ 
4 As to the Jews, who were wont to aſcribe whatever there was of pro- 
« digious in nature, to the MINISTRY OF ANGELS, they were eaſily brought 
«to believe, that thoſe dire diſeaſes, which infected the Mind and Body 
e equally and at once, and whoſe cauſes were unknown, could be no 


& other than the work of the DEvIL +.” Let us allow all this Let us 


allow that the Jews, at the time of Chriſt, were very ſuperſtitious in this 
matter, But then the learned Doctor, in his turn, will allow, that the 
Teachers of the Goſpel, in the fulneſs of their inſpiration, muſt needs be 
ſecure from an error, which ſo dreadfully affected the Religion they were 
intruſted.to-propagate, as Demontaniſm did, if it were an error. And if fo, 
they knowingly and defignedly gave it countenance and ſuppert. But how 
that will agree with their character and office, we ſhall fee, as we go 
along. ä 

Our Learned Doctor tells us further, © that the Jews not only gave 
eredit to the works of the Devil, but believed in the mini/try of AnGtis 
likewiſe.” — This ſeems to be one of thoſe flips of the pen, to which Truth 
ſometimes betrays thaſe who write moſt cautiouſly againſt her; eſpecially 
when they act the part of Believers ; which, however, I will not ſuſpect 
was the caſe here. For the Old Teſtament, which the learned Doctor reve- 
rences equally with the New, bears ample teſtimony to the real miniſlry of 


* At non Judi tantum, ſed et aliis etiam gentibus in uſu-fuit inſanos pro dzmoniacis 


Habere,. p. 76. A Chaldæis quidem ad Phœnices, poſtea ad Egyptios propagata, ad 
Græcos deinde; hinc ad Romanos aliaſque demum gentes temporis progreflu Damonia- 
ca iſta Religio pervenit, p. 74. 


 — +Judzi autem, ſiquid faceret Natura, ad ANGELOR UM /upremi! Det Aiuiſfrorum operam 


referri ſoliti, facile in animum fibi inducere poterant, ut diras quaſdam crederent ægri— 
tudines quæ mentem ſimul et corpus læderent, et quarum cauſas cognoſcere nequirent, 
ab angelorum malorum trgytxis exoriri,. p. 74. 


Angels ;. 
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Angel: ; and with ſuch circumſtances attending it, as will not permit a 
Bclieving Caviller to evade it, by having recourſe to vi/on, figure, or ac- 
commodation. Fer if the Angel who waylaid Balaam may be reduced to a 

duſky dream, thoſe whom Abraham entertained in Broad daylight were 
more ſubſtantial. When, therefore, the learned Perſon puts the miniſtry 
and malice of good and bad angels on the ſame footing, he muſt confeſs 
that, if the reality of the former be proved, the reality of the latter will 
follow, 

As to the abounding Superſtition, in this matter, both amongſt 7ews 
atth Gentiles, J do not ſee how that, in the leaſt, alters the caſe. The Jews, 
of this time, by a more enlarged and unreſtrained Commerce with their 
Pagan neighbours, had defiled the purity of their holy Religion by many 
opinions borrowed from the Gentile Philgſopbers. Thus they took, we 
may well ſuppoſe, the Doctrine of Demons from PLATo, and the pre-exiſ- 
tence (if not a future ſtate) from PYTE&acorRas. Notwithſtanding, it is 
certain, that both Demeniacal poſſeſſions and future rewards and puniſhments 
are equally ſupported by the acts and doctrine of Jeſus and his Diſciples, 

This too, let me obſerve—The Doctrines of the FALL and of the Re- 
DEMPTI1ON (the two principles on which our holy religion riſes) are inter- 
woven into the ſubſtance of the Chriſtian Faith. If therefore we can ſup- 
poſe Demonianiſm to be only a thread-bare fable, new. dreſſed, and offered, 
by way of accommodation, to amuſe the followers of the Goſpel, I cannot ſee 
what hinders our ſuppoſing, with SyNEs1vs, a future ate itſelf to be no 
more. Both Opinions had the advantage of old prejudice in their favour. 

Vet if only one of them were true (namely, that of a future fate), and the 
other of Demonianiſin, taught but by way of accommodation, we ſee, it 
could hold its ground no otherwiſe than from the difficulty of eraſing it from 
the popular belief: yet ſo uncomfortable a doctrine, one ſhould think, 
might be removed with very little trouble. : 

Nay, Jeſus was even invited to help forward, as it were, its diſcredit, 
had it been only a deluſion, A Father“ miſtook his Son's diſorder: to be 
Lunacy, when, according to the Hiſtorian, it was a-DIaBOLIC PessESS Ox. 
And as ſuch, * Jeſus treats it. He rebukes the DEvil, who departed out of 
the Child, and he was cured from that very hour. And to prevent all miſtake 
in this matter, when the Father had told Jeſus that his Diſciples could not 
cure the Child, our Lord, after upbraiding his followers for their want of 


* Matt, xvii. 15. 


faith, 
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faith, tells them, however, that this miracle of diſpoſſeſſion, the moſt diffi» 
cult of all, required a more extraordinary preparation for the work, than 
any other, by acts of piety and humiliation. For which aſſertion an obvious 
reaſon may be aſſigned, this victory over Satan being a certain mark, that 
the Redemption was compleated and accompliſhed, this evidence of it was 
fitky reſerved to be beſtowed an the moſt perfect of the followers of Chriſt. 
Yet had the Satanic part been only a popular fancy, Jcſus here might have 
decried it with advantage, while he had the Father of the ſufferer on his 
fide ; who confidered his Son's diſeaſe as a Lunacy only. 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the Doctrines of a future Rate, and that of 


Demoniacal poſſiſſions, which I put upon the ſame footing of Credibility | 


(becauſe the Goſpel hath fo put them), differ in this, that a future fate may 
be proved by natural reaſon, which Demoniacal poſſeſſions cannot. But 
what doth this objection infer more than this? that a future fate makes 
part of NATURAL ReEL1cton ; and Demoniacal poſſeſſions, a part of thc 
REVEALED. | 

2. The ingenuous Diſcourſer brings another objection to theſe p:ſeJions — 


Having collected together all the Syros of this diſorder, from Matthew, 


Mark, and Luke, he concludes thus“ All theſe are the Symptoms of a 
& natural diforder. They are more ſurpriſing, indeed, than thofe of other 
« diſorders, yet nothing fupernatural'*.” —His learned Fellow Collegiate, 
Dr. F. Freind, treating the ſame ſubject, after he hath given us, from 
Etius and Oribaſius, a deſcription of the madneſs called Lycarthropy, of 
which, one of the moſt ſtriking; STM rous was a fondneſs to wander among # 
the Sepulchres of the dead, adis—the Demoniac in the Scriptures, who w.2s 
POSSESSED' WIIH A LIKE SORT OF MADNESS, is repreſented” as having his 
develling among/t the Tombs Þ. | 

The opinion of theſe two learned Naturalifts is founded, we fee, in this 
circumſtance—* that the Symptoms of a demoniacal poſſt ſſion are the ſame 
cc with thoſe of ſome natural diſorders.” But now, if evi! ſpirits were per- 


mitted to diſturb the vital functions of the human frame, whether in the 


ſolids, the fluids, or in both together ; carr we have: any conception how 
this could be effected without caufing or occafioning, in ſupernatural x od 


1 ſunt hæc omnia; utrum vero. a Dæmoniis, an vi morbi provenerint, 
diſceptatur—neque enim alius quiſquam inter omnes, qui humanum genus inteſtant, 
morbus tam naturæ vim excedere videtur, p. 66, 


+ Hiſt, of Phyſic, Part I. p. 16—21. 
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ders, the very ſame SYMPTOMS which accompany natural maladies? Theſe 
Symptoms, in both caſes, muſt ariſe from the diſturbance of the material 
Frame, and can ariſe no otherwiſe; and thoſe diſturbances, whether pro- 
duced by a ſpiritual Agent, or by material cauſes, muſt produce the ſame 
ſenſible effects. Madneſs, for inſtance, whether occaſioned by the malignity 
of an intelligent Agent ab extra, or by diſcordant humours ab intra, will 
be ſtill madneſs, and accompanied with the ſame Symptoms. That ap- 
pearance, therefore, which muſt accompany a Demoniacal poſſeſſion, ix 
REAL, can never by any rules of logic be converted into a reaſonable argu- 
ment for the falſchood of ſuch a poſſeſſion. 

It is worth obſervation, that one of the Evangeliſts being a Phyſician, our 
learned Critic, by a very becoming partiality, prefers him to the reſt, 
St. Lo kE (he tells us) being ſuperior to them for the purity and accuracy of 
his expreſſion, when there is occaſion to ſpeak of diſtempers, or of the cure of 
them; and is more particular in reciting all the miracles of our. Saviour in rela- 
tion to healing, than the other Evangeliſis are *. 

All this is true; and yet St. Luke ſpeaks the very ſame language with 
the reſt concerning demoniacal paſſæſſions. Now if the Goſpel Demoniacs were 
men only labouring under natural diſorders, a Phyſician, by his deeper 
inſight into Nature, with the aſſiſtance of inſpiration to boot, was very 
| likely to have diſcovered the miſtake ; and for the glory of his art as 
likely to have recorded it: eſpecially as the detection of it was the over. 
turning a hurtful Superſtition, And we know how ready theſe benevolent 
Gentlemen have ever been to detect vuLcar ERROR. Not to inſiſt, at 
preſent, that St. Luke was guided, in ſo good a work, by a ſtronger paſſion 
than honour for his profeſſion, as a Phyſician, that 1 * a love for truth, as an 
Evangeliſt. 

This, as we ſay, muſt have been the caſe in Aabele poſſeſſions, where the 
Body only was thus ſupernaturally affected. Yet in thoſe, where the mind 
alone, or equally with the body, ſuffered by theſe diforders, I-confeſs, we 
might expect ſome extraordinary marks or ſymptoms of ſupernatural 
Agency, when it was for the purpoſe of the Evil sP1&1T to diſplay his 
Power. Here the immaterial principle within us affords larger room, and 
more conveniences to be acted upon, by an exterior agent: although the 
irregular efforts of the mind itſelf are ſo wonderful as to be frequently miſe 
taken for a foreign agency. 


* Hic. Phyſ, Part I. p. 223—225. 
| DR Yet 
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Yet this notwithſtanding, there are, in theſe mental diſorders, powers 


exhibited, that can never be miſtaken, by a careful obſerver, for its own. 

Some of which are, in fact, recorded to have been exerted; in order, as 
it were, to confute theſe learned men, who ſeem to think we ought to reject 
all diabolic poſſeſſions but ſuch as are aſcertained by Symptoms ſupernatural. 

An inſtance of ſuch we have in * the Damſel poſſeſſed with the Spirit of 
Divination, who brought her Maſter much gain by s0oTHSavinG, This 
Woman, Paul diſpoſſeſſed, and ſo ſpoiled her Maſter's trade; who there- 
upon raiſed a fierce perſecution againft the Apoſtle. 

The ſymptoms of Divination and Soothſaying, that is, telling of things 
abſent, and forctelling things future, were certainly ſupernatural ; and, for 
ſuch, muſt be acknowledged by the Objectors; who | hope will not yet 
forget the Perſonages, they have aſſumed, of Believers : againſt whom only 
this reaſoning on the Demoniacs is directed and addreſſed. 

Having now ſeen what theſe learned Writers have to oppoſe to my Syſtem 
.of the Goſpel-Demoniacs : 

I crave leave, in the next place, to beſpeak their attention to what I have 
to urge againſt theirs. Enough hath been ſaid to ſhew that this is no trifling 
or unimportant Queſtion, 

The untoward conſequences being theſe, which unavoidably follow the 
Conceſſion, that Jeſus and his Diſciples did only accommodate themſelves to 
the fanciful and ſuperſtitious opinions of the times, in placing natural diſ- 
tempers in the viſionary Claſs of Supernatural. 

1. Unbelievers may conclude (and by too many they will be ſuppoſed 
not to conclude amiſs) that much advantage 1s hereby gained over the 
Evidences of our Faith, — While it is believed, from the teſtimony of the 
Evangeliſts, that Jeſus caſt out Devils, and healed ſuch as were poſſeſſed with 


them, that plauſible ſubterfuge againſt his miraculous cures, which pretends 
that the relief afforded gg. 


* Acts xvi. 16, & ſeq. 
+ See Sermon Or. the Fall of Satan, which completes this Note. 
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providence quoted ft 
114. 

Anatouy, practiſed and ſtudied by tlie an- 
tient Egyptians, ii. 7-44. 

Animal ford, Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion of 
the introduction of it into Egypt refuted, 
il. 548. 

Jaime! worſhip, origin of, accounted for, ii. 
190. 


true origin of, amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 459 —480. 

— images of animals firſt worſhip- 
ped, ii. 401. 

| afterwards the animals themſelves, 


11, 463 

—— —— Various opinions of the antients of 
its origin, ii. 469. 

Anſcharius, St. anecdote of, 1. 463. 

Autieats, enquiry into their opinions con- 


| oe N oy 


om the book of, iii. 


90 


cerning the immortality of the ſoul, ii. 

101. 

Antoninus, Emperor, motives on which he was 
defirous of initiation in the Eleucinian 
myſteries, i. 174. 

obſervations on his reflections on 

the Chriſtians, i. 44. 

his reflections on death, ii. 70. 

— — his notion of the human ſoul, ii. 
114. 

Apis, the ſymbol of the Egyptian God 
Oliris, 11, 461. 

Apollo, explanation of thoſe oracles of his 
which were quoted by Euſebius from 
Porphyry, i. 195. 

Apollo Pythian, his oracles paralleled with 
the prophecies of ſcripture, by Middleton, 
iii. 420. 

111, 420. 
Apologue or Fable, its uſe in oratory, ii. 409. 
its analogy to hieroglyphic writing, 

li. 409. 

— its improvement and contraction in 
ſimile and metaphor, ii. 411. 

its change to parable. ii. 441. 

Apotheofis, Civil, the origin of, i. 134, 192. 

-—— when beſtowed on deceaſed heroes 
among the Egyptians, ii. 484. 

Apuleias, general intention of his metamor- 
phoſis, 1. 299. 

— — his perional character, i. 304. 

enquiry into his prejudices againſt 

Chriſtianity, 1. 307, ; 

his motives for defending Paganiſm 

and myſteries, i. 361. | 

foundation of his allegory of the 

golden aſs, i. 313. | 

— the corrupt ſtate of the myſteries in 

his time, i. 329. 

ſtory of, i. 314. 

moral of his ſtory, i. 32 5. 

Arbitrary ⁊uill, Zeno the patron of, i. 8 f. 

Areopagus, practice of that court, 1, xi. 

remarks on the nature of that ju- 

riſdiction, i. 409. 

— conjectures on the firſt founding of 

that court, i 444. 


Dr. Middleton's opinion expoſed, 


Argument internal, defined, iii. 130. | 


Ariftzphanes, review of the diſpute between 

him and Socrates, i. xvi. | 
Ariſtotle, character of him and his philoſo- 
phy, ii. 68. | 
his opinion of the human ſoul, ii. 


£22; 
his diſtinction between mind and in- 


tellect, ii. 112. 
Ark, the fatal effects of amongſt the Phi- 
liſtines, iii. 53. 
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Arthur, King, and William the Conqueror, the 
fimilar outlines of their characters, ii. 499. 

Article, ſeven, of the Church of England, an 
expolition of, iii. 359. 

—— directed againit the Manichean error, 
il, 369. 

Arts, the inventors of, where placed in Ely- 
ſium, by Virgil, i. 286. 

Aſs carries myſteries, origin of that proverb, 
i. 247. 

Aſtronomy Jewiſh, obſervations on, iii. 297. 

_ examination of Bayle's arguments 

b i 7%. 

—— e of Plutarch's account 
of the origin of, ü. 155. 

—  Plytarch's parallel between it and 
ſuperſtition, ii. 156. 

Lord Bacon's parallel between it 
and ſuperſtition, ii. 172. 

Atheiſts, whether capable of diſtinguiſhing 
the moral difference of good and evil, i. 


. whether deſerving puniſhment from 
the hand of God, i. 93. 

- the effect of his principles on his 
conduct compared with the fataliſt, i. 104. 

w— their moral conduct accounted for, 
i. 105. 

ſummary of their diſpute with the 
divines, i. 124. 

— - their opinion of the human ſoul, ii. 
101. 

Athenians, the moſt religious people of 
Greece, i. 171, 176. | 

———— Copy of their teſt oath, i. 222. 

—— law relating to the introduction 
of foreign worſhip, 1. 444- 


A their behaviour and proſperity and 


adverſity, iii. 278. 

Atomic theory, a. Greek invention, 11. 120, 

7 0 . 

40, her invention of letters fabulous, ii. 
692. 

8 Divine, examination of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's notions of, i. 338. 

Augury of Safety, Dion Caffius's account of, 
11, 251. 

* Emperor, his opinion of the firmneſs 
of the Chriſtians, 11. 302. 

Auſtin, St. his ingenious definition of 1an- 
guage and letters, ii, 405. = 
Author, the proper objects of his writings, 

i. xxvii. 
on the knowledge of old ones from 
the phraſes they make uſe of, iii. 251, 
from the icenery introduced, iii. 253. 


Bacchanalian Rites, origin of the impieties 
committed in them, i. 215. 

— repreſentation of t i; Vigils, 
1. 299. 

— — Plutarch's account of their Vi- 
gils, i. 300 

— — the Romans in their edicts againſt 
them careful not to violate the rights 
of toleration, i. 447. 

Bacchus, oath of the prieſteſſes of, i. 443. 

his exploits in the Indies invented to 
. 8225 the glory of Alexander, it. 
300. | 

— his identity confounded with Oſiris, 
ii. 511. ; 

—— —— reaſons for proving him to be Noah, 
11. 712, 

Bacon, Lord Chancellor, examination of his 
parallel between atheiſm and ſuperſtition, 
ii. 172, 

Balaam, his prophecy, Numb. xxvi. 17, 
expounded, ii. 446. 

obſervation on the ſtory of his aſs, 
ii. 680. 

——— his wiſh 7 die the death of the rigb- 
teous explained, iii. 3 30. 

Baniſhment, how far a puniſhment for of- 
fences committed againſt ſociety, i. 59. 
Baptiſm, the importance of, eſtabliſhed, iii. 

235. 

Ba and Philemon, whence that fable de- 
rived, i. 45. 

Bayle, his character as a writer, i. 74. 

examination of his arguments to prove 
Atheiſm not deſtructive to ſociety, 1 75. 

— his reflections on toleration, ili. 20. 

Bembine Table, a deſcription ot it, contained 
in Ezckiel's viſions, ii. 

Bennet, ſecretaty, how brought into diſgrace, 
1. xvii. | 

Bentley, the real exiſtence of Zalcucus, and 
the authenticity of his remains defended 
againit him, i. 148. 3 

PBivic, how differently repreſented by Free 
thinkers, i. Xxxii. 

— ſummary view of, iii. 145. 

ice Scripinres, ; 

Bolingbroke, Lord, vindication of divines from 
his charge of conlederating with Atheiſts, 
1. 120. 


examination of ſome of the prin- 
ciples of his ti! philoſophy, 1. 338. 


—— Monteſquicu's letter tohim, ji. 237. 
5 Il 3 | Bol. - 
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Bolingbroke, his obſervation on the inſufficiency 
of the Moſaic law to reſtrain the people, 
anſwered, iii. 54. ' 

—— conſequences of a law upon his 
principles, iii. g .. | 

examination of his notion con- 
cerning the omiſſion of the doctrine of a 
future ſtate in the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
111. 168. 

Bond, humorous anecdote of a forged one, 
ii. 1 29. 

8 Jip, its ſy mbolical nature explained, 
ii. 401. | 

Nut. opinions of the antients of the ori- 
gin of it in Egypt, it. 469. . ä | 

Bryant, his opinion of the origin of human 
ſacrifices. exploded, iii. 739. : 

Buffwonry, obſervation on the tendency of it, 
illuſtrated in the inſtances of Socrates and 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, i. xvi. 


Butler, ill effects reſulting from his ſatire 


againſt fanaticiſm, i. xvi. 


C. 


cadnus, whence he obtained his alphabet, ii, 


chu, Julius, his diſavowal of the belief of 
a future ſtate, in the ſenate, ii. 28. 
— his account of the religion of antient 


Gaul, ii. 709. 8 | * 
of antient Germany, ii. 


711. 
/ 


Calf, Golden, what divinity repreſented by it 


11. 573. | 

Calne? "7 Dan and Bethel, why the Jews were 
ſo invincibly attached to them, ii. 575. 

why two of them erected by Jeroboam, 
1, 580. | 

Comal why ordered to be exterminated, 
ii. 566, | | 

Coon, remarks on their religion, 1. 132. 

Cardan, his argument to prove the doctrine 
of the immortality of the ioul deſtructive to 
ſociety, i. 72. ws | 

Caſaubon, his account of the tranſlation of 
the Pagan myſteries into the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, i. 226. Rs 

Cato, mentioned in the Æneis, enquiry whe- 
ther the Cenſor or of Utica, i. 298. 

— his reply to Cæſar's diſavowal of the 
belief of a future ſtate, in the ſenate, ii. 


28. 


Cavalry, the ſituations, proper and improper 


for the uſe of, ii. 544- 
Caylus, Count, his opinions relating to the 


Egyptian characters, ii. 672, 


4 
X T O 
Celfas, his character compared with that of 
Origen, i. 169. 
— his remark on Plato's doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate, ii. 66. 
Cerberus, in the Æneis, explained, i. 265. 
Ceres, Eleiſinian, her temple deſcribed, i. 


294- 
— her ſtory, i. 295. 


Cervantes, ill conſequence reſulting from his 


ſatire againſt Knight Errantry, i. xvi. 
Chaos, a deſcription of, from Beroſus, i. 


259. 
Chis bovis, F. his fentiments reſpecting the 
civilization of the North American In- 
dians, 1. 470. | 
Charon, expoſition of the character of, in the 
Eneis, i 264. 
Cheops king of Egy t, how he raiſed money for 
the erection of his Pyramids explained, fi. 


13. 
Children, the puniſhment. of for the crimes 
of their parents, on what principle only to 

be vindicated, ii. 283. | 
Chineſe language, an improvement of the an- 
cient Egyptian onde 4 mes le 30 5. 
— improvement ot, to its preſent ſtate, 
ü. 396. FOES 
its oppoſite progreſs from that of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphical writing, to what 


owing, ll. 399. 
— to what the different accounts we 


have received of it is owing, ii. 400. 
account of, by Mr, Freret, ii. 401. 
by P. Parennin, ii. 41. 
by M. Gaubil, 11. 401. 
—— by P. Magaillans, ii. 402. 
why not further improyed, ii. 404. 
hieroglyphical marks not for words 
but things, it. 417. | 
Du Halde's obſervations on, ii. 449. 
— the reverence of the natives for 
their ancient characters, ii. 454. | 


the ancient characters of greatly ve- 


nerated by the natives, ii 668. 
* printing, Voltaire's account of, ji. 


Chri#, remarks on the uſe he made of his 
two-fold credentials, ſcripture and mira- 
cles, iii. 377. 

— made no uſe of traditions, iii. 377. 

important argument drawn from his 

converſation with two dilciples in their 
journey to Emmaus after his reſurrection, 

iii. 406. | | | 

an expoſition of his prophecy of his 
firſt and ſecond coming, ili. 425. 

—— the uſe to be made of miracles and 
prophecies in proof of his being the Meſ- 
Uah, 111. 582. | 

Chriſt, 
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Cbriſt, the light in which he was held by 
Pilate, in. 59r. 

—— redemption by, had a retroſpect from 
the fall, iſi. 649. | 

— an act of grace. not of debt, in. 650. 

— the means employed in that great 
work enquired into, iii. 652. | 

— his ſacrifice on the croſs conſidered, 111. 

. 069, 

4 de Socinians opinion of the death of 
Cha examined, in. 683. 

— las account of the laſt judgment exa- 
mined, ni. 697. 

— the miracle of his reſurrection conſi- 
dered. ili. 711. | 

—— his miracles of caſting out devils or evil 
ſpirits, conſidered, 11 714. 

— his miracles of healing natural diſ- 
eaſes conſidered, iii. 716. 

— his temptation conſidered, iii. 717. 

Cbriſtiau religion, how eſteemed by the an- 
tient Pagans, i. 308. 

— — ho the eyils of perſecution aroſe 
in it, i. 437. 

— firſt received with complacency by 
the Pagans, i. 438. 


—ſirſt incurred hatred by claiming: 


to be the only true religion, i. 439 
—— character of by Lacitus, 1. 440. 
—  —— occaſion of its being perſecuted, i. 


440. 


perſecuted both by good and bad 
princes, i. 404. 

the views and. conſequences of 
bringing in Pagan aatiquity to affiſt in de- 
fending it, ii. 144 

cheir nocturnal aſſemblies vindi- 
cated from the miſrepreſentations of Dr. 
Taylor, chancellor of Lincoln, 11. 3or. 

— firſt occaſion of the nocturnal 
aſſemblies of Chriſtians, ii. 304. | 
— Pliny's doubts of the manner of, 
proceeding againſt Chriſtians, 11. 3:0, 


— a enquiry into the methods taken 


by Providence o propagate it, ii. 599. 
the ignorance of the propagators, 
the means of advancing it, ii 600. 

its doctrine ſhadowed under the 
rites of the Moſaic law, iii. 238. 


cloſed by Providence, ui 407. 
and Judaiſm inſeparable, iii. 407. 
the ultimate end of Judaiſm, iii. 


„ 3 N 
its nature and genius explained, 


iii. 589. ; f 

Chronology, Egyptian, a miſtake of Sir Iſaac 
Newton illuſtrated by a caſe ſtated in fie 
lar circumſtances, 11. 499. 


its evidences why not at all diſ- 


Church, its inducements for accepting an 


alliance with the itate, i. 410, 
what it receives from the ſtate, i. 


414. 


-———— What it communicates to the ſtate, 


1. 416, 

* his opinion of the end of the law, i. 
162. | 

his expoſition of the Pagan theo- 

logy, i. 188, 190. 

his teſtimony in favour of the Eleu- 

ſinian myſteries, i. 22 t. 

his reply to Cæſar's diſavowment 
of a belief of a future late, in the ſenate, 
ii. 28. 

———— his opinion of academics, ii. 33. 

—— his remark on the Phzdo of Plato, 
11. G1, 

— — the difliculties in coming to the 
knowledge of his real ſentiments of a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
ii. 72. 


the various characters he ſuſtained 

in his life and writings, ii. 75. 

where his true ſentiments are to be 

expected, ii. 77. 

his idea of the human ſoul, ii. 78. 

his opigion of the obligation of an 

oath, under the beliet of the immutability 

of the divine nature, 11. 87. 

his account of the firſt advancer of 

the notion of zd , ii. 122. 

—— acculcd by Lactantius of duplicity, 
Il. 240. 

—  — remarks on Middleton's life of, ii. 


249. 


his account of the origin of brute 
worſhip controverted, 11. 469, 


Circumceiſion, a patriarchal inſtitution, ii. $36. 


why appointed, ji. 615. 

when firſt enjoined, iii. 380. 

Citizen, how man ought to be educated to 
make a good one, i. 455, 


Claim of right and jreegift, the difference, 111, 


650. 
Fe Alexandrinus, his account of the 
Egyptian characters and wiiting compared 
with that of Porphyry, ii. 414. 
his account 01 a remarkable ſym- 
bolical meſſage jent to Darius, ii. 409. 
Clere lr, his notions of the Fythagorcan me- 
tempſy cho: proved erroneous, ii. 55. 
his 0pi110n of the theocratic goyern- 
ment of the [ews confuted, iti. 71. 
Clergy, abuſcd by the Frecthinkers, i. xx. 
the abuſe of, an inſult upon civil 
ſociety, 1, XXill. | | 
——— the abuſe of, an evidence of a weak 
cauſe, i. xxiy. 


Clrgy, 
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Clergy, vindicated againſt Lord Belingbroke, 
i. 120. 

— their hard luck amongſt modern 
Freethinkers, 1. 340. 

Collins, bis 11; treatment of his friend Locke, 
i. xxi. 

— inconſiſtencies in his writings, i. 
xxx. 

—— the validity of his aſſertions, that 
new religions are always grafted on old 
ones, &c. examined into, 111. 32. 

characteriſed as a writer, iii. 413. 

an examination of his diſcourſe on 
the ground and reaſons of the Chriſtian 
religion, iii. 413. ä 

—— his obſervations on the allegorical 
writings of the antients, iii. 458. 

theſe obſervations ſhewn to refute 
his objections againſt Chriſtianity, iii. 460. 

Comets, their theory known by the ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 119. 

Commentators on ſcripture, points recommended 
to their attention, iii. 34 3+ 
Condamine, his remarks on the 

America, i. 454. 

Contraverſy, the arts of Freethinkers in, i. 

ix. 


Indians of 


the miſchief ariſing from carry- 

ing it on under aſſumed characters, i. 

xxvili. 

when this practice may be juſti- 
fiable, i. xxix. 

Creta u, celebrate their myſteries openly, i. 
207. 


boaſt of Jupiter and other Gods 


being born amongſt them, 1. 207. 


i. 240. 

Critias.of Athens, ſome account of, and a 
tranſlation of his Iambics, ii, 148. 

Crocodile, why worſhipped by the Egyptians, 
11. 461. 

Fad his character contraſted with thoſe 
of his affociates, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
and Vane, ii. 178. 

Cudworth, his teſtimony as to the ancient 
opinion of the ſoul's immortality, ii. 104. 

corrected as to his obſervation on 
Plutarch, v. 115. 

- the hiſtory of his intellectual ſyſ- 
tem, ii. 295. 

Cupid and Ffyche, expoſition of the fable of, 
1. 328. | — 
Cuſtom, remarkable inſtance from antiquity, 
of its power to eraſe the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 

ſions of nature, i. 95. 

Cuſtoms, a ſimilarity of, obſervable among 
diſtant nations, no argument of an actual 
communication between them, ii. 671, 


the cuſtom of adopting youth among, 


X 
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Cuſtoms traductive, an enquiry into, ii. 652. 


D 


Dacier, his notion of the Pythagorean me- 
tempſychoſis erroneous, ii. 56, 

Darius, Cyrus's dream reſpecting him, ii. 
457- 

Dark ſayings, what that expreſſion imports in 
ſcripture, tl. 442. 

David, why appointed to ſucceed Saul, ii, 


9, his title of man after God's own heart 

explained, ii. 595. | 

the chronology of facts relating to his 
introduction to Saul rectitied, ii. 724. 

Dead 1 * origin of the worſhip of traced, 
ii. 183. 

Death, "tations from the Stoics, ſhewing 
their notions concerning it, ii. 70. 

Debtors, antient and modern treatment of, 
compared, 1. 263. 
the ee rights denied to the an- 
tient whilſt the modern are buried alive, 
i. 263. 

Dedication, of the ſecond edition of the books 
1, 2, 3, of the Divine Legation, to the 
Earl of Hardwick, i. 1, 

to the Free-thinkers, i. v. | 

of books 4, 5, '6, to Lord Mansfield, 

ii. 263. 


of books 4, 5, 6, to the Jews, 


ll, 270. 

eee abſurdity of addreſſing them un- 
ſuitably, i. v. | | 

Deificaticn, when beſtowed on any hero of 
the Egyptians, 11. 480. | 

Deities, Pagan, whence derived, ii. 193. formof 
the antient ſtatues of, accounted for, ii. 194. 

their ſpurious offspring accounted 

for, ii. 531. | | 

local and tutelary, their worſhip 

always maintained even by ſojourners and 
conquerors, iii. 40. 8 

De mocritus and Epicurus, their doctrine of 
matter compared, ii. 25 3: 

Demoniacs, the miracles of caſting out devils 
or evil ſpirits conſidered, iii. 714. 

—— various opinions concerning them 
examined, iii. 773. 

Demons, whence the doctrine of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platoniſts ſo full of, ii. 97. 

Apuleius's account of, 11. 98. 

Deſcartes, not the inventor of the atomic 
philoſophy, ii. 121, 145. | 

Dewored, the command that sene deworrd 


Fall 
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ſhall be redeemed, examined, iii. 747. 

Diagoras, conſequence of his revealing the 
Orpheic and Eleuſinian myſteries, i. 205. 

Diao, ren:arks on her character in the Ancis, 
1. 2 20, 

Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus, his diſtinction be- 
tween eſtabliſhed and tolerated religions 
among the antients, i. 448. 

Draa, its obligation to conform to nature 
in the delineation of characters, 11, 260. 
D- vnatic writing, remarks on, with reference 

to the hook of Job, ill, 245, 249. 

Dreams, Artemiciorus's diviſion of, into ſpe- 
cutative and allegorical, ii. 455. 

—uuperſtitious interpretation of, ii. 

„ grounds of this ſpecies of divination, 
11. 450. 


E. 


Earthquakes ſaid by Pythagoras to be occa- 
ſioned by a ſynod of Ghoſts, ii. 25. 

predicted by the taite of well wa- 

ter, ii. 25. ; 1 

on the predicting of, ii. 24174. 

Egypt, the myſteries firſt inſtituted there, i. 
223- | 

— whom carried abroad, i. 223. 

— a religious war in, and the occafion 
of it, i. 433. 8 

—— original of animal worſhip in, i. 433. 

— — the place whence. the Grecian legitla- 
tors, naturaliſts, and philoſophers, derived 
their knowledge, ii. 21. 

— an inquiry into the ſtate of the learning 
and ſuperſtition of, in the time of Moſes, 
„ . 

— why intitled to priority among ci- 
vilized nations, ii. 350. 

— ſeripture account ot, 11. 357. : 

— the antiquity and power of, as delivered 
in the Grecian writers, confirmed by icrip- 
ture, ii. 3 59. | 

civil arts of, ii. 365. 

— critical inquiry into the military 

_ uſages of, at the time of the Trojan war, 
11. 538. Is 

— in horſes before the con- 
queſt of Lybia, ii. 540. Es | 

—  — Why the Iſraelites were prohibited cars 
rying horſes from, ii. 542. 

— — the laws of Moſes why accommodated 
to the prejudices of the Jews, in favour 

of, 11. 383. 

— the ancient ſchool of legiſlation, ii. 64 2. 


— fundamental maxims in the religious 
policy of, ii. 643. 

— hereditary deſpotiſm preferred there, 
11. 644. 

— the government not rendered deſpotic 

by Joſeph, ii. 600. 

2 characters, Kircher and Count Cay- 
8 their opinions concerning, ji. 420, 

72. 

2 heroes, the reaſon why the later 
obtained the names of their earlier Gods 
explained, 11. 501. 

Eg ypiien hieroplyphics, how they came to be, 
and to conceal their learning, ii. 414, 418. 

curiological and tropical, ii. 418, 

ſymbolic, ii. 421. 

their change of their ſtyle effect- 
ed by this latter application of them, ii. 
422. 

Egyptian huſbandry, anecdote of, i. xxxiv. 

Egyptian idolatry, deſcribed in EZckicl's vi- 
ſions, ii. 577- 

Egypt.an k-arning, that mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, and that mentioned in a corre{pond- 
ing manner by the Greek writers, the 
ſame, ii. 354. 

no diſtinct diviſion of the ſciences 

in, ii. 375. 
how preſerved from the knowledge 

of the people by the prieſts, ii. 440. 

ſummary of, ii. 45 2. 

Egyptian phyſicians, confined to diſtinct bran- 
ches of the medical art, ii. 365. 

their preventive method of prac- 

tice, ii. 366, | 

thew number accounted for, ii. 


367. 


confined to diſtinft branches of 
the medical art, ii. 371. 
| 2 to compoſe an order of 

the prieſthood, 11. 374. 

Eg yptian prieſthood, account of, from Diodo— 
rus Siculus, ii. 360. | 

confirmed by Moſes, ii. 361. 

— their rites, ii. 304. 

Ig yptian writing, the four kinds of, ii. 414. 

E2 yptians, a people moſt celebrated for the- 
cultivation of religion, i. 131. 

| celebrated for religion in the moſt 
early times, their prielts alſo their judges- 
and magiſtrates, ii. 20. 

— examination into the degree of- 
their ſcientific knowledge, ii. 118. 

2 — in what their wiſdom more eſpe- 
cially conſiſted, ii. 129. 

among the firſt who taught the 

_ immortality of the ſoul, ii. 125. 


u. 367. 


Eg 'þ- 


why ſubject to incurable diſeaſes, - 


* 
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Eo yp:ians, their funeral rites, ii. 384. 
their ſacred dialect, ii. 439. | 
origin of animal worſhip among, 


— - 


ii. 459. 


worſhippers of plants, 11. 459. 

of chimerical beings, 11, 460. _ 

— — local animal deities among, ii. 

61. 

3 their charge againſt the Grecians 
of ſtealing their Gods, with their mutual 
recriminations, ii. 5 29. 

El-uſinian myſteries, the general purpoſe of 
their inſtitution, i. 171. | 

requiſites for initiation into them, 


i. 173. | | 
———— initiation into, deemed as neceſ- 
{ary among the Pagans, as baptiſm among 
Chriſtians, i. 176. 
why kept ſecret, i. 177. | 
— the greater and the leſs, i. 179. 
— enquiry into the doctrines taught 
in the greater, i. 179. 
negatively, i. 180. 
poſitively, i. 182. | | 
—— — why aſpired to, by conſiderable 
perſonages, i. 184. 


—ů—ů— 


——  — why the unity of deity concealed 
in them, 1. 186. 

WEF the hiſtory narrated in them, what, 
1. 200. 

— the hymn ſung at, 1. 202. 

— how they became corrupted, i. 
212. 

—— — - why abuſed by the fathers, i. 218. 

—— = — under the inſpection of the civil 
magiſtrate, 1. 219. | 

transferred into the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, i. 221. | 

— of the Egyptians and Grecians, 
the ſame, i. 2: 3. . 

A Where invented, i 223. 

— by whom, 1, 223. 


—ů—ů H—DB— 


taught a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, i. 227. | 
—— itt into, repreſented by 
poets allegoricaily, by deicent into Hell, 


1. 243» 


death, 1. 289. | 
——— alluded to by Solomon in Ecclus. 
ch. iv. 17, 18, i. 290. 
the celebration of, a drama of the 
hiſtory of Ceres, i. 294. 8 
the rites of contained in the 
Golden Aſs of Apuleius, 1. 321, 
magic rights in the corrupt tate 
of, i. 329. | 


N DU 


— a detection of Polytheiſm, i 188. 


offices in the celebration of, i. 224. 


—— initiation into, compared with 


T 0 
Elias, the ſenſe in which he was predicted 


to come before the day of the Meſſiah aſ- 
certained, iii. 443. 
Elibu, why diſtinguiſhed from the other 


friends of Job, ni. 298. 

— his character, iii. 301. 

Eljah, the difference of the account of his 
tranſlation and Enoch's accounted for, 

_ Ut. 135. 

Eliſha, expolition of the adventure between 

him and Joaſh, iii. 573. 

Eloguence, deſined by Fllktoa, ii. 264. 

Ehfium, the deſcription of, in Virgil pre- 
ferred to that in Homer, i. 284. 

the ſeveral ſtations allotted to the 
happy by Virgil, 1. 85. 


84. 
: this operation performed by the 
phyſicians, and the reaſon, 11. 372. 
— the antiquity of the general prac- 
tice of proved, ii. 386. 

Erigmas, required in the nature of God's 
diſpenſation to the Jews, 11, 442. 

Enoch, the difference between the account 
of his tranſlation and that of Elijah ac- 
counted for, iii. 135. 

Enthuſiaſm and fraud, the union of accounted 
for, ii 176. 

Epic poetry, Homer, Virgil, and Milton, the 
triumvirate of, i. 242. 

Epictetus, his notion of death, ii. 70. 

Epicurus, his doctrine of matter compared 
with that of Democritus, ii. 253. 

Epiſtolic writing, account of the origin of, 
Il, 427. 

Error, ridicule the proper means of detect- 
ing, i. xxxix. 


Eſſential differences, Ariſtotle the patron of, 
I 


— * 


81. | | 

Eftabliſhnents in religion, advantages of, ii. 
269. 

Euchariſtical ſacrifice, origin and nature of 
it explained, iii. 656. 


| Euhemerus, how ſubjected to the imputation 


of Atheiſm, i. 206. | 

— examination of his conduct in diſ- 
cloſing the ſecrets of the myſteries, ii. 
195 | 5 3 

Evander, obſervation on Virgil's account of 
his court, i. 238. 

Eve, the creation 
615. ; | 

Emvremond, St. examination of his remarks 
on the characters in the Aneis, i. 234. 

Exodus, iii. 14, and vi. 3, expounded, .. ii, 
568. 

Expiatory facrifice, origin and nature of it 

explained, iii. 657. 


of enquired into, iii. 


Ezra, 
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Ezra, his writings pointed out, tit. 304. 

— ſuppoſed to be the writer of the 
book of ſob, iii. 304. 

alſo the books of Chronicles and 

Either, iii. 305. 

by tradition among the Jews, the 

ſame perſon as Malachi, ni. 305, 

enquiry who he was, iii. 52. 

ſuppoſed to be the writer of the 
book of job, iii; 512. 

Ezekiel, and Jeremiah, the actions recorded to 
be pertormed by them to illuſtrate their 
prophecies accounted for, ii. 406. 

his famous viſions, chap. 8, relating 

to mage, "rg idolatry expounded, ii. 577. 

—— God's reproaches to the Jews for 
their perverſenels and diſobedience, deli- 
livered by him, it. 617. 

the celebrated prophecy in his 2oth 
chapter explained, 11, 621. 

— his repreſentation of the Jewiſh ido- 
latry, ili. 47, 50. 

quotations from, in confirmation of 

a particular providence, iii. 114. 

a paſſage in, predictive of the new 
diſpenſation, iii. 138. 

nis viſion of the dry bones explained, 
Ui. 314. 


F. 


* antient, an enquiry into the origin 

OT, II. . 

Faith, — 209 view of the diſputes between 
it and morality, ii. 255. 

— defined from St. Paul, iii. 356. 

— the condition of the new covenant con- 
ſidered, iii. 688. 

— St. Paul and St. James's accounts re- 
conciled, iii. 695. 

Fall, inquired into, iii, 634. 


Falſely condemned, their being aſſigned to pur- 


gatory accounted for, i. 271. 

Fanatici/m, ill effect reſulting from Butler's 
ſatire againſt fanaticiſm, i. xvi. 

Fataliſis, the influence of the principles on 
the conduct of, compared with that of the 
Atheiſts, 1. 104. 


Fathers, Chriftian, enquiry into their ſenti- 


ments of the human ſoul, 11, 207. 
Fiction, from what motive employed by the 

antient lawgivers, ii. 732, | 
Figurative exprefſiens, origin of, ii. 445, 448. 
Firft philoſophy, according to Sancho Panca, 

1. 348. 

VoI. III. 


Firft-philofophy, according to Lord Boling- 
broke, 1. 338. 

Fleitwood, Gent. his character, ii. 178. 

Fool, its import in the Old Teflament lau- 
guage, iii. 278. 

Forfe:tures, remarks on the laws of, in cales 
of high treaſon, ui. 141. 

PForgery, marks of, in antient writings, i. 152. 

oppoled to forgery by the priuutive 
apologilts for Chriſtianity, ii. 1:0. 

Fijter, his notions of the Jewiſh theocracy 
examined, iii. 25. 
Four mont, M. his miſtake of the identity of 
Abraham with Cronos corrected, 1. 717. 
Fraud, 1 to fraud by the primitive 
apologiſts, 11. 129. 

. enthuſiaſm, the union of accounted 
wr, it 156. 

Free gift and claim rf right, the difference be- 
tween, 1, 650. 

Freethinkers, proper eſtimation of that cha- 
racter, i. vi. | 

their complaints of the want of 

liberty ill-founded, i. vii. 

—— ſcheir principal abuſes of liberty 
pointed out, i. ix. 

— == in claſſic times would have been 
ityled enemies to their country, i. xix. 

their abuſe of the clergy, i. xix. 

- this abuſe the evidence of a weak 
cauſe, i. xxiv. 

—— — their profeſſions and their practice 
compared, i. xxv. 

the multifarious characters they 

aſſume, 1. xxviii. 


both dogmatiſts and ſeptics, i. 


xxx. 

Funcral rites, the great attention paid to them 
by the antients, i. 262. 

of the Egyptians, deſcribed from 

Herodotus, ii. 384. 


Future flate of rewards and puniſi ments, the 


doctrine of, neceflary to the weil-being of 
Civil {ociety, i. 50. C6 

tlie importance of the doctrine 
ot, to the well-being of ſocicty believed by 
all the wiſelt part of mankind, i. 127. 


the antint levitiutors unanimous 
in the propagating the belief of, i. 481. 

——— the ſages as unanimous in prepa- 
cating the belict of, i. ,51. 

tue {ages as ung uimous in think- 

ing the doctrine of, neceſſary to the well- 

being of iociety, I. 1, | 

| . ord Shafteſbury's opinion of, ii. 6. 

ſen.;jments of theillical philoſo- 
phers on, li. 8, | 

1 Puture 


— 


— — 


how taught in the ny ſteries, i. 171. 
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Future Hale, ſentiments of antiquity on the 
uſe of to ſociety, Il. 9s 

C:efar's diſbelief of, with Cato and 

Cicero's anſwers to him, ii. 28. 

of all the antient Greek philo- 
{ophers only believed by Socrates, ii 31. 

_ from what cauſes diſbelieved by 
the antient Grezk philoſophers, 11. 8 5. 

conſidered as a moral defignation, 
as neceſſarily implying puntthments as re- 
wards, ii. 92. 

—— its being diſbelieved by the wiſe't 
of the antients, no diſcredit to the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine of, ii. 147. 

not of the number of thoſe doc- 

trines taught by natural religion, ii. 142. 

the benefits of that doctrine to 

the Gentile worid, ii. 220. 

— ſupplied to the Jews by an ex- 
traordinary providence, ii. 221. 

— Nv part of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
ſation, 11 +57. 

parpoſely omitted in the Moſaic 

diſpenfation, iii. 1 34. 

the want of how ſupplied, iii. 


— — 


— — 


— — 


137. 


— ſtrongly inculcated by the Suevi 

and Arabs, ut. 147. 

— poſitive declarations againſt the 
ex pcctation of, iuſtanced from the Jewiſh 
writers, iii. 148. 

=—— ——=—— corroborated by the New Teſta- 
ment writers, iii. 154. 

| examination of Lord Bolinghroke's 

notion on the omiſſion of that doctrine in 

the Moſaic diſpenſation, iii. 168. | 
the doctrine of deducible by na- 

tural reaſons, iii. 184. 

a review of the prejudices which 

have induced to the belief that it was 

taught in the Moſaic diſpenſation, iii. 233. 

that taught by natural religion 

to be diſtinguiſhed from that taught by 

the Chriſtian Revelation, iii. 234. 

its mention by Moſes and by the 

following writers to be diltinguiſhed, iii, 

239. 


— — 


icripture urged to prove that it was taught 

in the Moſaic diſpenſation, 1it. 317. 

—— a lit of texts urged by the rab- 
bins in proof of its being taught under 
the Moſaic law, ii, 343 · 

— an examiuation of the arguments 
founded on the 12th chapter of the He- 
brews, to ſhew that it was taught by 
Moſes, iii. 355 

- that it was not taught in the Mo. 
ſaic law, confirmed by the authorities of 
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A review of thoſe paſſages in 


TP 


Grotins, Epiſcopius, Arnaud, and Bp. 
Bull, ut. 366. 
Future fate, not contained in the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation, 11, 470. 
—— this omiſſion a proof of its divine 
origin, lit. 470. 
Pr. Rutherforth's opinion, of Mo- 
ſes not being ſtudious to conceal this doc 
trine, examined, iii. 542. 
brought to light by the goſpel 
alone, iii. 611, 
the origin and progreſs of that 
opinion enquired into, ii. 630. 
a tree gift not a claim of right, 


* 


— — 


—— — 


ili. 650. 


G. 


Gathered to the people, that phraſe explained, 
Nl. 319. 

Gaul, antient, enquiry into the deities of, ii. 

1H, , 

ar on the origin of, ii. 561. 

Germany, anitent, Czſar's account of the 
Gods of, ii. 711. 

Ghycho, account of the myſteries of, i. 295. 

God, note on the various opinions of the hu- 

man nature of, i. 373. 

— examination of Lord Bolingbroke's no- 
tions of the divine attributes, i. 338. 

—— the ditbelief of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments founded by the 
Greek philbſophers on his immutability, 
ii. 87. | 

— Shetber endowed with human paſſions, 
11. 90. 

the diſtinction made by philoſophers 
between the good and the j, ii. gr. 

— a cenſure of thoſe who eſtimate his 
decrees by the ſtandard of their own ideas, 
11. | * 

— Elcuſinian myſteries, the only means 
of preſerving the doctrine of his unity, 
lil. 3. | 

God + Iſrael, why repreſented with human 

affections, ii. 24, 508, 

why he gave himſelf a name to 

the Jews, 11 568. 

— the relation in which he ſtood 

to the Jewiſh people, iii. 21. | 

not leis benign to man under the 
Law, than under the Goſpel, iu. 25. 

— — how confidered by the neighbour- 
ing nations, iii. 30. TT | 

—— his character as the God of bra- 
ham, of Iſaae, and of Jacob explained, and 

the 


* 
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the miſtakes concerning this text pointed 
out, iii. 345. 
Gods of the Pagans, bad conſequences of the 
vicious examples of, 1. 182. 
— = who the, were explai ed, i. 184. 
three ſyſtems concerning, i. 186. 
the fear of amongſt the Romans, 


ii. 3. 


- the neceſſity of a fear of to ſociety, 
ii. 7. 

— f — how ſo many immoralities eame 
to be recorded of them, ii. 483. | 

— account of tie orizin of local tu- 
telary ones in (Greece from Hlato, it 513. 

Golaen aſs of Aputeins, the moral of, i 252. 

the foundation of that allegory, 


— - 


i. 313. 


ſtory of, i. 313. 
Golden Bough, in the Mucis, meaning of, i. 
361. 

Gold.n calf, account of it omitted by Joſe- 
phus, iii. 208. 

Good, natural, requires human induſtry to pre 
pare and apply it, i. 401. 

Gejpel, the moral precepts of, the ſame with 
thoſe of natural religion, i. 117. 

— juſt by works under, 
ii. 362, 

its nature and genius conſidered, iii. 


612. | 
G-ace, enquiry into the ſyſtem of, iii. 597. 
Greece, hin Good men firſt began to be oe 
fied there, i. 135. 
ii. 21. 
much given to ſpeculative legiſlation, 
11. 23. 
— remarks on the ſpecies of philoſophy 
cultivated there, ii. 23. 
=——— the religion of traced down to its 
original, ii 512. | 
hat it borrowed from Egypt, i. 
14. 
: the three diſtinguiſhed periods in 
the religion of, ii. 527. | 
— charged ty the Egyptians with ſteal- 
ing their Gods, ii. 529. | 
———— ignorant of the uſe of cavalry at the 
time of the Irojan war, ii. 539. 
Grecian hiftory, their accounts no otherwiſe 
to be credited than as corroborated by 
| ſcripture, ii. 354. 
an enquiry into the validity of 
their teſtimony concerning the antiquity 
of the it.gyptian monarchy, 11. 35 
—— the co.fud chr.noogy of the 
early part of, remarked, i. 407. 
Greek-philojop'y. a two-iold doctrine taught 
in, external and internal, ii. 14. 
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Greek-phileſoply, account vt 11om Macrobius, 
ii. 10. 


progreſs of, ii, 21. 

Gnu women, their language a refinement 
on that of the men, ii 640. 

Grey, O.. his notions concerning the book 
of Job controverted, 1. 261. 

examinaiion of his objections to the 
author of the D. L. accou:t ol the book 
of Job, iti. $24, 

Grottus, his fatal miſinterpretations of the 
Jewith prophecics thewn, ui. 457. 


H. 


Hades, its different ſenſes in the Old and New 
eſtaments pointed out, 1. 224. 

Hagar why the named the angel who ap— 
peared to her hlroi, tt. (67, 

Ha 4 diu, his remarks on the ſtyle of the 
Chmete language, ii. 449 

Happine/s, the purnnt of, not the obligation 
to morality, i 88. 

Hate, Bp. his tract on the difficulties and 
diſcouragements which attend the fludy of 
the ſcriptures miunderſtoud, i. viii. 

. — of him, ii. 297. 

—— his cenſure of oſcphus, iii. 108. 

Hebretu, the uncertainty ot that language, 
iii. 813. 

Hebrews obabet, whence derived, it. 437. 

when the points were added to it, 


ii. 438. 

Hebrew s, the argument of St. Paul's epiſtle 
to, ftated, in. 355. 

Hecate of the Greets, account of, i. 261. 

Heliopolis, the moſt famous college of the 
antient Egyptian priefis, ii. 301. 

the worſhip eftabliſted there, ii. 


393. : 

Hell, its different meanings in the Cld and in 
the New | eftaments, 1. 2 3c 

Hercules, flory or his interview with Jupiter, 
11, 466. | | 

—— tze antient Egvptian, account why 
they were ſo many of thai name, ii. 502. 

Herefies, Tertullian's account of the origin 
of, ii. 135. 

Hermes Jr iſmegiſius, hiſtory of the bucks 
forged in the name of, 1, 127. | 

Hero-wvor/hip, the origin of traced, ii. 188. 

complicated in its rites, 11. 389. 

ſource of the low dad of, ii 57. 


Herod, the cauſe of his ivppoung jeſus to be 
John the Baptiſt riſen from the dead, ex- 
plained, iii. 64 2. 

1 


Hero- 


— — — 
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Heredotus, his opinion of the origin of geo- 
metry, ii. 551. 2 
Her oe:, lives ot, compared, ii. 499. 


Heroes of antiquity, their characters com- 


pounded of enthufiaſm and craft, ii. 

He E , (aſſemblies of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians), the nature of, explained, when aud 
by whom ſuppreſſed, ii. 331. 

Hezekiah, the name he gave to the brazen 
ſerpent accounted for, 1. 716, 

detail of God's dealing with him, 
iii. 256. 

Hierogiyphics, the firſt eſſay towards the art 
of writing, ii. 387. a 

found in uſe amongſt the Mexi- 

icans by the Spaniards, 11. 388. 

found in Siberia, ii. 291. 

— this pictureſque method of ex- 

preſſion abridged by the Egyptians, ii. 


391. 
— brief view of their types and allu- 


ſione, ii. 392. N 
—  mythologic account of the origin 
of, ji. 303. 
◻ improved in the Chineſe language, 


Ii. 395. 
ew ſource of the different genius of, 
trom the Chineſe characters, ii. 399. 
ſtood for things and not for ſounds, 
11. 402, 402. 
——— ud by all nations, ii. 403. 
how they came to be applied by 
the Egyptians to conceal their learning, 


ili. 414. 


their influence on language, 11. 


449. 


- the origin of brute worſhip, ii. 


459, 462. i 4 
— on the origin and progreſs of, jul, 


55» ; ; 1 
Hierefl ant, of the myſteries, his office, ii. 
468. 
Llippocrates, his opinion of the Cnidian ſen- 


tences, ii. 378. a 
deductions from, as to the antient 


practice of phy ſic, ii. 379. 

author of the diætetie part of me- 
dicine, 11. 382. 

Holy Spirit, enquiry into the nature, office, 
and operations of, iii. 701. 


Hemer, excelled by Virgil in the deſcription 


of Elyſium, i. 284. 

his repreſentations of the antient 
Greek phyſicians aſcertained and account- 
ed for, ii. 370. 

Hemer, whence he collected his materials, 
ji. 713s 
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Hooker, his cenſure of thoſe who eſtimate: 
the diſpenſations of Providence by the 
teſt of their own conceptions, ii. 177. 

— his ſen iments of the practical ute of 
religion, ii. 211. 

Horace, the double ſenſe in his famous. 
ode, „O wavis referunt,” &c. pointed 
out, iii. 439, 

Horeb, conſequences of the contract there. 
between God and the Jewiſh people, iii, 
22. 

Hor/er, not in uſe at the Trojan war, ii. 

. 4 Egypt abounded with, before the 
conqueſt of Ly bia, ii. 540. 

Iſraelites forbid to fetch horſes from 
Egypt, ii. 541. 

— rotives for the prohibition, ii. 


42. 
: Solomon's violation of the law pu- 
niſhed, ii. 542. 
— Judea not a I e country for the 
uſe or breeding of, ii. 544. 
Hoſea, his repreſentation of the Jewiſh ido- 
latry, ul. 49. 

Huct, his conjectures of the corruption of 
ſ{:cred hiſlory into Pagan fables, li. 44. 
Human facrifices, the origin of, inquired into, 

iii. 667. 
Bryant's opinion of the origin of 
exploded, iii. 739+ 


— —— YVoltaire's opinion confuted, ib. 


743 | 
the command that “ e d:woted.. 
ſhall be redeemed,” examined, iii. 747. 
Hyde, Lord Chancellor, how brought into dif- 
grace, i. xvii. 
Hymu, that ſung by the Hierophants at the 
celebration of the Eleuunian myſteries, 
pointed out, 1. 201, 


I. 


Fablonſti, notes on a paſſage in, contending 
that the Egyptian Gods were not dead 
men deified, 1. 376. | 

Jacob, his expreſſions to Pharaoh, Gen. 
xlvii. 9, explained, iii. 328, a 

his ejaculation to his ſons, Gen, xlix. 


18, explained, iii. 329. 

—— his wreſtling with an angel, what in- 
tended by, iii. 393. | 

—— ſhewn to be of a tolerating diſpoſition, 


Jam- 


Ill, 509. 
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Famblichus, his opinion of the antient myſ- 
teries, i. 334. 

note on a paſſage of, i. 374. 

his account of the origin of brute 
worſhip cont roverted, ii. 472. 

James, his and 5t, Paul's account of juſti- 
fication on faith reconciled, Hi. 695. 

Tapis, his character in Virgil not deſigned 
for Antonius Muia, i. 302. 

Flolaters, che firſt intolerants, iii. g to. 

Llolatty, account of the riſe of the three ſpe- 
cies of, from Sanchoniatho, i. 195. 

| the progreſs of traced, ii. 184. 

— enquiry where idolatry was puniſhed, 
except under the Jewiſh economy, iii. 50%. 

Haelatry of the Afſyrians, tranſplanted into the 
holy land in the room of the captive Jews, 
how pumſhed, iii. 43. 

view of the early ſpread of by 
Calmet, iii. 200; | 

Idolatry Fewiſh, under what figures repre- 
ſented in the prophecies, ii. 717. 

never proceeding from matters of 

conſcience, Ill. 23. 

the extent of that crime and how 

legally puniſhable under the Jewiſh the- 

ocracy, lll. 23. 

the Buren of pointed out, iii. 


. 


— — 


” in what it conſiſted, iii. 44, 51, 
Fehova', explanation of that name, ii. 569. 
Fephthah, the ſtory of his vow conlidered, 111, 

go. 

Jetoniah and Ezekiel, the ſigns added by 
them to illuſtrate their prophecies ac- 
counted for, ii. 406. 

w——a his repreſentation of the Jewith ido- 
latry, ii. 46. 

a paſſage in, predictive of the new 
diſpenſation, 111. 137. | 

—— paſſages quoted from, predictive of 
the new difpenfation, iii. 452» 

Feruſalem, the deſtruction of, as propheſicd 
by Chriſt figuratively, in a literal ſenſe im- 
porting the deſtruction of the world, iii. 

26. 

7 how differently repreſented by Free- 
thinkers, i. xxxii. 

— their religion, dogmatic theology, i. 

6. : 

3 why they became hated by their neigh- 
bours, i. 438. 

— Character of, by Tacitus, 1. 441. 

— how long they continued ignorant of 
a future ſtate, ii. 222. 

—— their religion 1yltogiſtically proved to 
be ſupported by an extraordinary provie 
dence, ii. 224» 
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Jexws, a ſummary view of their religious hiſ- 
tory, ii. 229. 

— obſervations on their ritual or ccremo- 
nial law, ji. 236. 

—— on the change of diſpenſation, prophe- 
fied by Jeremiah and other prophets, 11. 
231. 

e. —— of books, 4, 5, 6, to them, 
Il, 276. 

— 'A examination into the motives which 
withold them trom receiving Chriſtianity, 
ll. 279. 

— arguments adapted to invalidate them, 
It, 279. 

— che repeal of the Naturalization Bill 
juſtified, . 289. | 
— the ſubject of their naturalization ar- 

gued, it, 286, 

—— the folly of deriving all arts, laws, and 
religion from them, or denying them ths 
production of any, 11, 381. 

found of Egyptian manners and ſuper- 

ſtitions, ii. 658. 

— their ob ſtinate attachment to the Egyp - 
tian cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions e 
traced, ii. 571. 

— their expuliion from Egypt by Pharaoh 
denied, ii, 7740 

— reproached in a ſignal manner for their 
perverienels and ditobedience, Ezekiel 
chap. xx. ii. 617. 

— explanation of 
It, 621. 5 

—— their propenſity to idolatry accounted: 
for, ii. 04 2» 

— under what figures their idolatry was 
repreſented, ii. 717. 

—— why their policy was ſeldom under 
ſtood, iii. 1. 
— in what light their ſeparation from 
the reit of mankind, to be contideted, 
iii. 3s | 

— 88 view of deliverance from 
Egypt in order to be ſeparated, iii. 16. 

— thcir theocracy eltabliſhed, isi. 18. 

their idolatry, not a rejection of the 
God of Itracl, in. 44. 

— how long their theocratic form of go— 

vernment fuabfiſted, iii. 69, h | 
their firſt kings the viceroys of God, iii. 

69. | 

—- when their theocratic govermnent was 
aboliſhed, iii. 80. 

—— at the coming of the Meſſiah, ni. 87. 

— their iguorance Of a future ſtate under 
the Moſaic diſpenſation illuſtrated by the 
New 'Teitament writers, lil, 185. | 

—— whether ſubjcit to punſhment it a ſu- 

ture 


this celebrated chapter, 
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ture ſtate under the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
iii. 185. 
J. us, how long they continued ignorant of 
a future ſtate, iii. 226. 
——- whence their obſtinate adherence to 
their aboliſhed rites proceeds iii. 230. 
—— a ſuinmary view of their hiſtory, iii. 
264. | 


—— the bad conſequence of their propen- 


fity toward marrying idolatrous women, 
It. 279. | 
— thaw hiſtory ſuppoſed to be contained 
in the hiſtory of Job, iii. 262. 
— reflexions on the moral diſpenſations of 
God toward them, iii. 293. 
— totally ignorant of a future ſtate under 
the Moſaic diſpenſation, iii. 483, 494- 
Anatius Liola, remarks on his character, ii. 
1 . 

12 and multiply, that command conſider- 
ed, iii. 617 | 

Infanticide, remarks on the cuſtom of, among 
the antients, &c. i. 269 | 

on the practice of, i. 398 

the origin and practice of, exa- 
mined. iii. 667. | 

the origin and progreſs of confi- 

dered, iii. 74. | 

Infants, and men falſr'y condemned, w hy con- 
ſigned by Virgil to purgatory, i. 268. 

{og regions, a comment of Virgil's to- 


pography of, 1. 367. 

afdelity, proſpenſity of the preſent age to, 
i. vi. | 

an indiſcriminate averſion to all the 
principles advanced by, ii. 350. 

———— prejudicial to the defence of true 
religion. li. 559. ; 

— the proper method of diſputing 


with, ii. 3 50 


Inſt: in mankind, how different from that 


quality in brutes, i 93. | 

Inv cation of the dead, enquiry concerning, 
ii. 543» 1 

Job, Book of, a critical enquiry into, iii. 
240. 


when written, ii. 249. 262, 264. 
—— obſervations on the imagery of, 
tt. 283. | 


2 continual alluſion to the Moſaic 
law throughout, iii 259. 

— ſuppoſed to contai 
of the J-ws. iii. 262 | 
the language of, compared to that 
of the American Indians, in. 262. | 

the purpoſe of its compoſition 


n the hiſtory 


pointed out, iii. 267. 


a dramatic compoſition, iii. 242. 
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Job, Book i, examination of the charaQers 
in the piece, iii. 269, 283, 298. 1 
——— allegory of the ſtory explained, 


ll. 270. 


reflections on the character of 
Satan, lit. 290. 
enquiry concerning the author, 


lit. 30. 


ſuppoſed to have been written by 
Ezra, iii. 304. | 
- enquiry whether I know that my 
Redl emer liveth,” &c. refers to a reſurrec- 
tion, or temporal deliverance only, ul, 
306. | 
appendix concerning the, iii. 507. 
examination of Grey's objections 
to the author ot the D. L. account of 
the, iii. 524 
enquiry into the antiquity of, 


iii. 538. 

Job, his real exiſtence aſſerted, iii. 247. 

— his exemplary patience not founded on 
his written ſtory, iii. 269. a 

— reflexions on the character of his wife, 


i. 2 . 
— relle Stone on the character of his 
friends, iii. 283, 298, 
— his perſecution renewed by modern 
critics, iii. 5 15. | 

— my whether he put away his wife, 
ls 38. | 

— FA opinion of Providence enquired into, 

lil. 5 

Fart, * Sig double ſenſes in his prophecy 
9 out, ii 422, 427 

Fohn the Baprift, his miſſion and character 
explained, iii 691 | 

Foſeph, prime miniſter of Egypt, married 
- a daughter of the prieſt of On, ii. 
363. 

3 vindicated from the charge of ren- 
dering the government of Egypt deſpotic, 
ii a 

: inference drawn from his entertain- 

ment of his brethren, concerning the uſe 

of animal food in Egypt, ii 548. 

—— procures the property of all the land 

for Pharaoh. it. 550, | 

did not make the government of 
Eg, pt deſpotic, ii. 660. 
| an eminent inſtance of the ſtrength 
of natural affection, iii. 244. 

Jiſebus, his caaracter of the Jewiſh religion, 
with a reference to the Pagan myſteries, 


i. 1 Zo . 
defended from the charge of 
diſbelieving the miracles he relates, iii. 


103. 
Josephus, 
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Foephus, the circumſtances under which he 
wrote his hiſtory, 111. 104. 
his deviations from 


ſcripture ac- 
counted for, iii. 106. 


Foſbua, clear ſtate of the debate between him 


and the Jewiſh people on the article of 
worſhip, iii. 45. 
Jes bam's parable, an inſtance of inſtruction by 
apologue or fable, ii. 410. 
obſervations on the ſtory of, ii. 
680. 


Trony, ill conſequences of the indiſcriminate 
ule of it, i. xxvi. 

Taiah, his denunciations againſt the Iſrae- 
lites for bringing horſes from Egypt in 
violation of the Moiaic prohibition, ii. 

43. 

5 his repreſentation of the Jewiſh ido- 

latry, iii. 46, 48. 


plained, iii. 444. 

his figurative prediction of the goſ- 
pel diſpenſation, in. 452. 

Zac Table. Ste Bembine Jable. 

I, who, i. 319. 

— and Cſuis, under what ſimilitudes wor- 
ſhipped, 11. 66. | 

— why adopted by the Athenians as the 
patroneſs of their myſteries, it. 522. 

— the icvera! aitributes and characters 
aſcribed to ber, it. 523. 

— end Oſiris, the patrons of the primi- 
tive arte, ii. 537. 

— and Ofiris, their myſteries deſcribed in 
Ezekie!'s vitvns, li. 378. 

— the ca..fe of ber being worſhipped un- 
der the figure of a ge, ii. 661. 

Jfraelites, why jubject to few natural diſeaſes, 
ji. 370. 


——— forbid by their law to fetch horſes 


from Egypt, 11. 541. 

this law violated by Solomon and 
puniſhed, ii. 542. 

— treated by God as moral agents, ii. 
602. 


Fleury's account of the ſtate of the 
arts among, in the time of Moles, 11. 695. 
Fudaijm, its characteriſtic diſtinction from all 
other religions, it, 343. | 
Judta, Voltaire's account of, examined, iii. 
11. 

—— not a proper country for the uſe of 
Cavalry in, li. 543. | 8 
Judgment, Chriſt's account ot it examined, 
iii. 697. | | 
Juugment of Hercules, an allegoric piece to 

excite the youth of Greece to virtue, iii. 


534. 


double ſenſes, in his prophec ies, ex- 
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Julian, Emperor, his obſervations on the don- 
-4q doctrines of the Greek philoſophere, ii. 

— the miracle of his being defeated in 
his attempt to rebuild the Temple confi— 
dered, iii. 721. 

Jupiter, only one deity though known by 
many loca! tutelar appellations, 1. 457. 

a local deity, it. 344. 

—— the itories of his adulteries founded 
in truth, ii. 483. 

Jupiter Ammon, moral of the Egyptian fable 
concerning, 1. 168, 

Juſtice, the pure ſtream of in England, ii, 
273. | 

IF ufifeation by ſatih, explained, iii, 689. 

— — dt, Paul's and St, James's accounts 
reconciled, ili. 695. 


K. 


Kings of the Jcus, the viceroys of God, iti, 
Kircher, charatteriſed as a writer, ii. 488. 
his opinion concerning the Egyp3 
tian characters, 111, 420, 072, 697. 


L. 


La rantius, an examination of the argument 
of his treatue, De Ira Dei, ii.. 

Lamb, Paſchal, a type of the future ſacrifice 
of Chriſt, iii 412, 

Lambert, his character, 11. 178. 

Language, a deduction of the 9tigin of, ii. 
405. 


upheld at firit by a mixture of words 
and figns, ii. 66. 

— — 1s improvement by apologue or fa- 
ble, u. 409. 

its advance to elegance by the me- 

taphor, 11. 411. 

— the rcyoluti-ns of traced, ii. 410. 

Diodorus -:culus's account of the 
origin of, ii. 676. | 
— f ſt taught by God, fi. 676. 


Law, the two great ſanctions of, i. 58. 


 Latwgiver, heroic, difplayed in the character 


of Mneas, i. 233. . 
from waat motive induced to have 
recourſe to fifiion, ji. 732. 


Lano- 
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Laug leer, ſummery view of their conduct in 
the propagation of religion, tl. 475. 
Law Me/aic, the objections brought againſt 
the ſufficiency of it, in obtaining its end, 
cqually valid againſt the law of nature, iii. 

NA. its proviſion againft idolatry, iii. 58. 

cauſe of its inefficacy, iii. 59. 

——— its divine inſtitution mauifeſt in the 
diſpenſations of «providence toward the 
Jewiſh people, ili. 65. 

the primary intention of, iii. 66. 

— the temporal ſanctions of not trans- 
ferred into the goſpel, iii. 124. 

— — i}luſtrations from the prophets of 
the temporal nature of its ſanctions, iii. 
131. 


the Chriſtian doctrine ſhadowed un- 
der the rites of, iii. 238. 

in what ſenſe typical or ſpiritual, 
ini. 320. 

— not ſuppoſed by St. Paul to offer a 
future flate to its followers, iii. 304. 

Zan penal, to enforce opinions only equita- 
ble under a theocracy, iii. 19, 24. 

Lazarus, pailages in the parable of explain- 
ed, wiih reterence to arguments founded 
on them of a future ſtate being taught by 
Moſes, lil. 349. | 

Legi//ation antient, a divine interpoſition the 
very ſpirit of, i. 231. 

Legiſlators, placed by Virgil in Elyſium, i. 
285. | 

: and their pretended miſſions, an 
enumeration of, 1. 141 

— inquiry into their motives, i. 
142. 

— however different from each other 
in other points unanimous in propagatin 
the belief. of a future ſtate of rewards an 
puniſhments, i. 451. 

——— compared with modern miſſionaries, 
1. 4 * 

3 always enthuſiaſts, ii. 175. 

— never found a people without reli- 
gion, ii. 210. 

Letters, whether intitled to patronage of the 
great, i. xliii. 

——— the hiſtory of, ii. 387. 

the antiquity of, among the Egyp- 
tians interred from their mythologic de- 
rivation of them, ii. 4 .6. x 

ag the invention of, by Atofla, fabulous 
11 692. 

Lex es what, i. 303. a 

Liberty, civil, too great an attention to the 
ſecurity of ſubverſive of religion, ii. 265. 

Lite, the promiſes of, under the Moſaic 


X 
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law, how to be underſtood, iii. 331, 338. 

Livy, his character of Scipio Africanus, 11, 
200. 

Locke, Mr. his memory injured by his friend 
Collins, i. xxi. 

his laſt word to Collins, 1. xxi. 

his obſervations on the Jewiſh theo- 
eracy, iii. 21. 

Lord's Supper, the anti- type of the paſchal 
lamb, 11. 675. b 

the inſtitution of, examined from 
St. Paul's ſenſe of it, iii. 679. 

ho ſuet's objections to the proteſ- - 
tants? opinion of the figure of This 18 
bedy by thoſe of I am the wine, Tam the 
door, examined, iii. 768, 

Lot, his ſtory ſuppoſed to be allegoriſed 
by Ovid in Beucis and Philemon, 11. 45. 

Lowe, Plato's account of the origin of iii. 
615. 

Lots his opinion of death, ii. 71. 

his account of the origin of brute 
worſhip controverted, ii. 470. 

Lucius, ſtory of his transformation, from the 
Golden Aſs of Apuleius, i. 314. 

Luxury, obſervations on the vague meaning 
of that word, i. 115. 

true definition of, 1.118. 

Lycanthropy, a Grecian diſorder, account of, 
Il. 47. | 

Lycurgus, his chief aim in the laws of Sparta, 
ii. 640. 

Lyte, anecdote relating to his conjectural 
notes touching the origin of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxon, &c. ii. 254. 


5 ren. 


5 

Macrobius, his account of the doctrines of 
Greek philoſophers, ii. 16. | 

Magiſtrates, civil, their inducement to an 
alliance with the Church, i. 406. 

two concluſions drawn by belie- 
vers and unbelievers from his large ſhare 
in the eſtabliſhment of antient national re- 
ligions, ii. I 50. | 

Mahomet, the abſurdity of his imitating Moſes 
in the diſtinction of meats, pointed out, ii. 
606, | 

— his imitation of Moſes in the union 

of civil and religious policy, iii. 22, 

the plan on which his religion was 
framed, iii. 38, 67. 

—— to what his ſucceſſes were chiefly 


OWINg, ili. 131. 
f Malo- 
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Mahometan writers, a character of, iii, 34. 

Man, how determined to action, i, 103. 

— in ſociety deſcribed, i- 109. 

—= an enquiry into the moral conſtitution 
of, as an individual, and in ſociety, i. 344. 

Man ani woman, examination of the Moſaic 
account of, iii. 614. 

examination of the Command to 

increaſe and multiply, iii. 617. 

Moſaic account of their ſpecific 

nature examined, ii. 619. 

their admiſſion into Paradiſe, iii. 


622. 

oo their firſt religion acquired natu- 
rally, iii. 623. 

their early acquiſition of ſpeech, 


iii. 623. 
| religion revealed to them in Para- 

diſe, ili. 625. 

their condition under natural reli- 

gion enquired into, iii. 629, 

their condition under revealed re- 
ligion enquired into, iii. 634. 

Manaſſeb, detail of God's dealings with him, 
in. 258, $ 

Mandl, examination of his prineiple of 
private vices being public benefits, i. 
113. : 

3 argument reduced to an ab- 
ſurdity, i. 118. i 

Manicheans, art. vii. of the Church of Eng- 
land directed againſt them, iii. 369. | 

Mansfield, Lord, Dedication of books 4, 5 
and 6, to him, ii. 263, 

Mead, Dr. his opinion of Demoniacs exa- 


mined, iii 774. | 
of, and when each ob- 


Medicine, the parts 
tained in uſe, 11. 38 1. 

indication of the great antiquity of, 

381. | 


li. 


Melchixc dec, obſervations on the ſtory of, 


lll, $10. | 
Metempſychoſis, why taught in the myſteries, 
i. 288. ; 
the doctrine of, how employed 
by the antients, ii. 46. 
and metamorphoſis, difference be- 
tween, ii. 46. Wo | 
Pythagorean notion of, 11. 53. 


4 


believed by all mankind, 11. 54 
| Plato's notion of, ii. 62. 
the doctrine of, not the origin 
ol brute-worſhip, !1. 470. | 
Mexicans, remarks on the religion of, i. 132. 


—— their uſe of hieroglyphic writing 


illuſtrated by their manner of painting 


their prayers, ii. 389. : 
 =—— Account of a Mexican hiſtory in the 
Vol. III. 


1.455. 
M. ions, 


came originally from Egypt, and 


hieroglyphic yle ii. 390. | . 
Mhhotel, the proper lignification of that 
word pointed out, iii. 81. 
Middleton, remarks on his Life of Cicero, ii. 
249. 5 
his arguments of the derivation of 
Popiſth from Pagan rites examined, ii. 


736. 


his opinion of the gift of tongues 
expoſed, iii. 771. 

Man fables, what, i. 313. 

Milton, remarks on the ſpecies of poetry 
in his Paradiſe Loſt, i. 242. 

Mind and iutellict, the Ariſtotelian diſtinction, 
li. 112. 

Minerva, expolition of a famous hieroglyphi- 
cal inſcription on her temple at Sais, ii, 
420, 

Miracles, evidences of an extraordinary pro- 
vidence over the Jewiſh nation, iii. 103, 
112. 

—— — neceſſary confirmation of the ſe- 
condary ſenſes of the Jewilh prophecies, 
Ul, 442+ 

the uſe to be made of them in diſ- 

putes, iii. 581. 

—— the teſtimony required for the belief 
of, iii. 704, 724. 

what to be accounted miracles, iii. 
706. 


— the only proof of a doctrine proceed- 
ing from God, iii. 708. 

of the reſurrection of Chriſt, con- 

fidered, iii. 711. 

| of caſting out devils or evil ſpirits, 

conſidered, iii. 714. | 

of healing natural diſeaſes, conlider- 

ed, iii, 716. 

deſigned to defeat the deſigns of 
men, conlidered, iii. 721. 

Miri, an enemy to chaſtity, i. 316, 

M. naries, Catholic and Proteſtant, reaſons 
of the ill ſucceſs of their miſſions, i. 


451. 


compared with antient Law-givers, 


pretended by antient Legiſlators, 
liſt of, 1. rs 1. | 

Molch, the meaning of giving ſeed to him, 
N. 3% Ä ; 

Monteſquiru, extract of a letter from, to the 
author, ii. 237. . 

Moen, ies various ſymbols and attributes as 
repreſented in tne Pagan mythology, from 
the Golden Aſs of Apuleius, 1. 210. | 

Mora ſenſe, the foundation of, i. 75. 

Plato the patron of, i. $1, 
Lora iy and faith, ſummary view of the dif. 
putes concerning, ll. 255, 
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"Moſes, a liſt of Pagan Gods and heroes ſup- 
poſed by Huet to have ariſen from the cor- 
ruption of his hiſtory, ii. 44. 


ptian prieſthood, 
of the aatient 


— his account of the E 
a confirmation of tho 
Greek hiſtorians, ii. 36 t. | 

— corroborates their account of the reli- 
gious rites of Egypt, ii. 364. 

of the funeral rites of Egypt, tt. 385. 

of the diviſion of the lands of Egypt, 
ti, 386, | 

— he former of the Hebrew alphabet, by 
an improvement of the Egyptian charac» 
terrs, ii. 437. 

— the difference between contradicting 
the aſtronomy and the hiſtory wrote by 
him, ii. 493. 

—— characters in the Pagan mythology ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be intended for him, 11. 

og. 

— intention of his law, to prohibit 
all intercourſe between the Hebrews and 
the Egyptians, ii. 541. | 

— his motives explained, ii. 542. 

— the reaſon of his unwillingneſs to un- 
dertake his miſſion, ii. 570. 

wm his laws accommodated to the preju- 
dices of the Jews, in favour of the Egyp- 
tian cuſtoms, ii. 583. 

— this no objection to the divinity of his 
miſſion, ii. 590. a 

— his knowledge in the Egyptian learning, 
and the laws by him inſtituted, a con- 
firmation of the divinity of his miſſion, 
ii. 642. . ; 

— his anſwers to deiſtical objections 
againſt the divinity of his miſſion, ii. 644. 

——- vindicated from the ſuppoſition of hav- 
ing had recourſe to fiction in certain caſes, 
Il. 7 ns | 

—— his injunctions to the Jews againſt the 
local idolatry of the Cutheans, iii. 42. 

—— his injunctions to the Jews againſt the 

local idolatry of Canaan, iii. 48. 

— the omiſſion of a future ſtate in his 

law, intended, iii. 134. | 

—— two periods abfarveble in his hiſtory, 
ii. 134 | | 

— the ſenſe of his expreſſions relating the 
creation of man aſcertained, iii. 317. 

—— the veil over his face explained, iii. 

2. 1 5 

10 diſpenſation, not a compleat religion, 

Ito 221. | 

—— —-— logically proved to be ſupported 
by an extraordinary providence, ii. 224. 

———— on what principles the proof of it 
conducted, ii. 224. 
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Moſaic diſpenſation, its limitation to a parti- 
cular = no impeachment of the im- 
partiality of God towards mankind in ge- 
neral, ii. 228. 

ſummaty eſtimate of, ii. 230. 

— its divinity logically proved, 
ll. 470, 489. * 

Ao/aic ritual, the cauſe of the admiſſion of 
ſacrifices into it conſidered, in. 67. 

Mofaic ſacrifices, had types and alſo a moral 
import, iii. 664. | 

Maſes, Divine Legation of Demonſtrated, the 
medium employed to eſtabliſh his Divine 
Legation, i. 48. | 4 

propoſition on which this demon- 

ſtration depends, i. 50. 

ſummary view of the oppoſition 

this performance met with, 11. 292. 

recapitulation of the argument 

proving his Divine Legation, iii. 3575 

the length of it accounted for, iii. 
472. | 9 4 * | 

— — argument deſigued for the ſub- 
ject of books 7, 8 and 9, of the Divine 

gation (never publiſhed), iii. 504, 612. 

Muſa Antonius, not depicted by Virgil un- 
der the character of Iapis, i. 302. 

Muſguets, humourous ſtory of a parcel of, 
with a logical inference, iii. 503. 

Myſteries, of the Pagan religion, for what 
purpoſe inſtituted, i. 167. eh 

what the original ones, i. 1688. 

the Eleuſinian, i. 1720. 

arguments in favour of, i 177. 

— ubo the firſt inſtitutor of, i. 223. 

- the abuſe of them in the Chriſtians 
religion, i. 388. _ we 

explanation of that term, i. 390. 

Pagan, marks of their Egyptian 


es 


_ - ariginal, ii. 363. 


ſummary view of, iii. 476. 
Myibology, antient, explanation of, li. 185. 
the teſtimony not to be truſted, 
in aſcertaining times and facts, ii. 526. 
fources of the. contuſion in, ii. 
526. | 


Mythras, prieſts of, explanation. of their 
names, 1. 187. | 

— probationary trials previous to ini- 

tiation into the myſteries of, i. 258, 


N. 


| Nebuchadnezzar, enquiry into his diſorder, 


li. 47. 
Nature, 
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Nature, ſtate of, and civil ſociety, difference 
between, i. 58. | 

— cnquiry into the ſyſtems of, iii. 604. 

Nero, Emperor, how deterred from attempt- 
ing to intrude upon the Eleuſinian myſ- 
teries, i. 173. 

Newton, Sir JJaac, his account of the origin 
of idolatry, i. 136. 1 

his ſy ſtem of idolatry controverted, 


ii. 183, 
—— his charter as a natural philoſo- 
pher, ii. 492. ; 
———— milled by Greek mythologiſts, ii. 
492. | 


the argument of his Egyptian 

chronology, ti. 493. 

his reaſons for the identity of 

Oſiris and Seſoſtris, ii. 494 
— — - his miſtake in this illuſtrated by 
a caſe ſtated in ſimilar terms, ii. 499. 

_ taxon his miſtake, ii. 506. 
is hypotheſis ſupported princi- 

pally by two avthologic fables, ii. 5 28. 

miſtakes the times of the Pagan 

deities, compared with the æra of the 

Trojan war, ii. 530. 

his ſyſtem of chronology contra- 

dictory to ſcripture, ii. 536. 

his chronology refuted by deduc- 

tion, ii. 5887 0 

is account of Vulcan, compared 

with that of Homer, ii. 539. 

his aſſertion of the conqueſt of 

Libya furniſhing Egypt with horſes, inva- 

lidated, ii. 540. | 

| his opinion of the time when the 
Egyptians introduced animal food, refuted, 
ii. 546. 


his period of the diviſion of the 
lands of Egypt, diſproved, ii. 549. 

his obſervations relating to the po- 
puloufneſs of Egypt, examined, il. 552. 
his account of the firſt introduc- 
tion of letters into Egypt, rejected, ii. 


552. 6 
—— makes Seſoſtris to be Hercules, 


ii. 555 · 


built with ſquare ſtone, 11. 5 56. 

— ſummary view of the diſpute con- 
cerning the identity of Oſiris with Seſoſ- 
tris, it. 557. 

Nile, the happy effects of its annual over- 
flowings, ii. 356. | | 
Niſus, and Euryalus, remarks on the epiſode 

of, in the Aneis, 1. 239. 
Noah, his character found to anſwer that of 
the Indian Bacchus, ii 712. 


Quotes Eſculapius as the firſt who 
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Nocturnal aſſemblies, of the primitive Chriſ. 
tians, firit occaſion of, ii. 304. 


_ their antiquity among Pagans, 
li, 329. 

Norgen, Capt. his miſtaken concluſion from 
a view of the Pyramids concerning the an- 
tiquity of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
corrected, ii. 688. 


O. 


Oaths, of the citizens of Athens, 1. 422. 

of the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, i. 423. 

—— ſolemnly regarded by the Romans, 
ii. 3. 

Cicero's opinion of the obligation to 
fulfil, under the belief of the immutabi.ity 
of the deity, ii. 87. 

Oveliſks, of the antient Egyptians, the pub- 
lic records of the times, ii. 418. 

Obligation, duties of perfect and imperfect, 
how diſtinguiſhed, i. 57. | 

Ombites and 'l entyrites, occaſion of the into- 
lerant proceedings of, i. 434. 

Omens, their admiſſion into antient hiſtory, 
accounted for, i. 138. 

— two kinds of, i. 231. 


On, ſome account of the prieſts of, ii. 363. 


On. rocritic art, explained, ii. 455. 

- whence the art of decyphering 
borrowed, it. 458. 

Oracles, the original motive of conſulting 
them, 11. 546, 

Orizen and Celſus, comparative characteis 
of, i. 169. - 

— Ms 3 of the ſtoical renovatien, 
A | 

"his miſunderſtandings of the promiſes 
of the Jewiſh law pointed out, ju. 540. 

Ofris and Seſoſtris, their identity contro— 
verted againſt Sir Iſaac Newton, ii. 495+ 

who, . 504. 

and Seſoſtris diſtinguiſhed, ii. 504, 


0 ; 
3 account of, aud his Cortege, from 
Diodorus Siculus, ii 505. 
his ſywbols, ii. 51 1. | 
a proof of his antiquity equal to Moſes, 
Il, 811. : 
, his ſuperior antiquity to Seſoftris 
aſcertained, li. $11. | 
— his various characters at different 
places, as exprefled in an epigram of Au- 
ſonius, ii. 524. | 
———  — rſepreiented in the Colden Calf of tho 
EgYPUays, ll, 573. 
2 R 


5 Orghens, 
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Orpbeus, ſaid to have been ſtruck dead by 
ightning, i. 218. 

—— Where placed in Elyſium by Virgil, 
i. 285. 

Ovid, n on his Metamorphoſis, ii. 42. 

that work a popular hiſtory of pro- 
vidence, 11. 48. | 

— Metamorphoſis founded on the Me- 
tempſychoſis, ii 52. 

— key to his poem, ii. 51. 

— his account of Typhon's war with the 
Gods, it. 49g. | 

Oxyrynchitz and Cynopolitæ, Plutarch's ac- 
count of the religious conteſt between, i. 
434. | 


P. 


Paganiſm, chiefly founded in the deification 
of dead men, i. 134. | 

———— antient, the religion of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, 1. 137. 

——  — fayourer of myſteries, i. 228. 

the genius of, conſidered as oppoſed 
to the true religion, i. 430. 


intercommunity of worſhip general 


in, i. 431. 
Pan, how painted by the Egyptians, ii. 467. 
Pantomime, hiſtorical anecdote of the great 
expreſſion of one, iii. 401. 


—— ſtory of a famous one at Rome, 
ü. 558. . 3 
Parable, the origin and nature of, ii. 441. 


Parmenides, the philoſopher, his public and 


private doctrines, ii. 14. 


Paſjover, Jewiſh, its typical meaning pointed 


out, iii. 422. 
Patriarchs, Fewiſh, ſhewn to be no puniſhers 
for opinions, iii 509. 


Patriots, where placed in Elyſium by Virgil, 


1, 286. 
Paul, St, why brought before the court of 


 Areopagus at Athens, i. 444- | 


before that court in a criminal view, i 
46 | 
| oy the ſenſe of his words in Heb. xi. v. 


6, aſcertained, ii. 218. | 
for what purpoſe called to the Apoſ- 


"yg 


tleſhip. ii. 601. | 
— = Citations from, in proof that the 
dectrine of a future ſtate was not known 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, in. 155. 
5 chat its ſanctions were all temporal, 
1, 160. 


. Peter, 


why ſuppoſed not to be brought 
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Paul, St. his ſentiments of perſecution before 
and after converſion, iii. 201. 
a his definition of faith, iii. 356. 
— — a {ceming contradiction in, between 
apo 32, and Heb. xi. 39, reconciled, 
Nl. . 
an important paſſage in his Epiftle 
to the Romans, chap. viii. ver. 3, 4, ex- 
pounded, iii. 362. | 
his account of the inftitution of 
the Lord's Supper, examined, iii, 679. 
his account of juſtification, by faith 
reconciled to that of James, iii. 695. 
Pelaſgians, account of their adoption of the 
names of the Egyptian Gods, and appli- 
cation of them to their own dei i 1 
Herodotus, ii. 517. 
communicate them to the Greeks, 


ii. 518, 


Perfeaion, the dofirine of, enquiry concerning 


it, iü. 693, | . 
Prripatetics, their notions of Providence, ii, 95. 
Peripgtetics and old academy, their conformity, 
11. 244. 
Perſecution, for religious opinions, the origin 
of, traced, ii. 299. iii. 5 10. | 
enquiry into the nativity of, ii. 


317. 


frequently an engine of ſtate, ii. 
21. 

2 diſcountenanced by the goſpel diſ- 
penſation, iii. 201. 

Perfians, why they had no ſtatues of their 
Gods, i. 135. 

——— their ſuperſtition deſcribed in Eze- 
kiel's viſions, ii. 581, 

Peruvians, remarks on the religion of, i, 
132. . 

- his viſion of the clean and unclean 
beaſts, explained, 11. C05. 

— his double ſenſe, pointed out, is 
430. i Fa 

Pharmacy, general diviſion of, ii. 382. 


 Pharaeb, king of Egypt, the ſcripture account 


of, ii. 357. 


— — promotes Joſeph, ii. 363. 


— an illuſtration of the onirocritie 
art, drawn from Joſeph's interpretation of 
his two dreams, ii. 458. R= | 
his chariots and cavalry in the 
purſuit of the Iſraelites, ii. 540, | 
Pherecydes Cyrus, the firſt advancer of the 
notion of the 76 , ii 122. | 
Phenician ſuperſtition, deicribed in Ezekiel's 
viſions, ii. 5 80. 5 
Philoſophy,- the ſtudy of, not the only bu- 
ſineis for which man is ſent into the world, 


j. 455. 
99 Phi- 
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Philoſophers, Greek, legiſlative, always pro- 
feſſed belief in a future ſtate, mere phi- 

_ loſophers the contrary, it. 26. 

— the cauſes which induced them to 

diſbelieve a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 

niſhments, 11. 85. 2 

their conceptions of the ſoul, 11, 


101. 

Phzſic, a critical enquiry into the ſtate of, in 
antient Egypt, ii. os: 

Pirithous, account of the fable of his defign 
to-ſteal Proſerpine from hell, i. 278. 

Planet-wworſhip, the earlieſt ſpecies of idola- 
try, 11. 188. 

g e firſt religion of Greece, ii. 


12. 

Plants, worſhipped by the Egyptians, ii. 459. 

Plato, his deflettion of Serlfegze, 1. 164. 

— the proem to his laws, 1. 164. 

— the firſt of his laws, i. 166. 

— — his public writing ſhewn to differ from 
his private ſentiments, ii. 15. 

— a character of his politics and philoſo- 
phy, ii. 58. METS 

— Cicero's remarks on his Phædo, ii. 
61. 

— in what ſenſe an advocate for the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, ii. 62. 

——- his ſentiments concerning the ſoul, 
ii. 110. 

Platenifts, their notions of providence, ii. 
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Pleaſure, allegorical view of the dangers at- 


tending an indulgence in, i. 314. 

Pliny, the reaſon of his perſecuting the 
Chriſtians, ii. 3or. 

— his doubts reſpecting the manner of 
proceeding againſt Chriſtians, 11. 310. 


—— the reaſon of his perſecuting the Chriſ- 


tians, ii 310. | 3 | 

Plutarch, his opinion of two principles, i. 
159. 

* his deviation of ſuperſtition, i. 270. 

his notion of death, ii. 82. 

———- obſervations on his recital of the 
opinion of the philoſophers concerning the 
ſoul, ii. 115. p | 

an examination of his compariſon 
between ſuperſtition and atheiſm, 11. 155. 

his famous exclamation to his coun- 
trymen, ii. 162. ET 
accuſes the Jews of worſhipping 


ſwine, ii. 703. : ' 
Pococke, his account of the Egyptian hiero- 

glyphics, ii. 663. 55 
objections to his account, ii. 664. 

Poiſons, the virtue of, i. xl. | ; 
Policy, human, Critias of Athens, his hiſtory 


of, it. 149» 


$Jor 


Political romances, the common errors they 
have all fell into, i. 62. 

Polybius, his teſtimony in favour of the piety 
of the Romans, ii. 2. 

his opinion as to the means by which 
ſtates are brought to ruin, ii. 4. 

—— — remarks on the character, ii. 8. 

Polytheiſm, in what it conſiſted, explained, i. 
319. 

Poemponatius, ſome account of, i. 65. 

his opinion of a future ſtate de- 

fended againſt Bayle, i. 67. 

Pope, A, his obſervations on Lord Boling- 
broke, i. 372. 

Poppy, why the juice of uſed in the ceremo- 
nial of the ſhews in the Eleuſinian myſte- 
ries, i. 266. 

Porphyry and Clemens Alexandrinus, the ir 
accounts of the Egyptian characters and 
writing, ii. 414. 

his account of the origin of brute- 
worſhip, controverted, ii. 472. 

Poſterity, why the puniſhments of the Moſaic 
law extended to them, iii. 137. 
| the caſe argued, iii. 139. 

Pofthumius, extract from his ſpeech on the 
introduction of foreign or to Rome, 
i. 423. 

— his intention only to prevent the 
exerciſe of unlicenſed religion, i. 447. 
Pre-exiftence of the ſoul, enquiry into the 
ſentiments of the antients concerning, ii, 

104. | 

Preſs, liberty of, the- propenſity of the preſent 
age to infidelity, not to be aſcribed to, 
i. vi. 


the complaints of its being re- 
ſtricted diſingenuous, i. vii. - | 

Pridraux, his account of the deification of 
heroes controvetted, ii. 480. - 

Pricfts, pious and virtuous, where placed 
in Elyſium by Virgil, i. 286. 

Prifcilian, the firſt ſufferer for opinion, ii, 
321. | 

Principles, good and evil, the belief of, hoc 
guarded againſt by the writer of the book 
of Job, in. 294. | 

Prodigies, &c. their admiffion into antient 
hiſtory accounted for, 1. 138. 

Prophecies, ſeripture, defended from the inſi- 
nuations of Dr. Middleton, iii. 419. 

their primary and ſecondary ſenſes 
diſtinguiſhed, iii. 444: 

—— miſunderſtood by the Jews, and 
why ſo ordained, ui. 454. 

the uſe to be made of them in 
diſputes, iii. 581. | 

Prophecy, what a neceſſary confirmation of 
their reference to the Meſſiah, iii. 442. 

| Prophecy, 
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Propbeq, an evidence of a doctrine proceed- 
ing from God, iii. 726, 

conſiderations on, iii. 726. 

Prophets, reaſon of the inſtitution of a ſchool 


or, li. 593. 


Prophets Jewiſh, an en uiry into the nature 


of the divine commiſſion to, 11. 230. 
rational account of their illuſtrat- 
ing their prophecies by ſigns, ii. 406. 
Propitiatory ſacrifice, origin and nature of it, 

explained iii. 657. 
Providence, the doctrine of, the great ſanc- 
tion of antient laws, i. 147. 
the ſpirit of legiflation depends 
on the doctrine of a, i. 231. 
the inequalities of, how rectified 
by the antients, ii. 46. 
what kind of, believed by the an- 
tient Theiſtic philoſophers, ii. 96. 
adminiitration of, at various times, 
conſidered, ii. 262, 

— extraordinary, a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the Jewiſh theocracy, iii. 98. 
extraordinary, illuſtrated from So- 
lomon's prayer at the dedication of the 

Temple, iii. 113. 
— — from Ezekiel, iii. 114. 
— — — from Amos, iii. 114. 


— — — evidences of its ceaſing, DS 


iii. 118, 


the eaſe with which the 

pretenſion to it might. have been car- 

ried on, iii. 118. 

—— . the mention of the inequa- 

lities of, by the ſacred writers, accounted 

for, iii. 120. 

remarks on the different recep- 
tion of its adverſe diſpenſations, in antient 
and modern times, iii. 537. 

— — Job's opinion of the equality and 
inequality of, in. 539. 

— revival of an equal, to the choſen 

race, iii. 647. | 

conſiderations on God's uſing hu- 


man inſtruments in the diſpenſations of, 


Ill. 756. | 
———--— conſiderations on God's uſing tem- 
porary plagues in the diſpenſations of, iii. 


704. 
Eſammitichus, his ſcheme to eſtabliſh an in- 
tercourſe between Egypt and the Gre- 
cian ſtates, ii. 435. | 
P/zche, the antient flory of, explained, i. 
323. 3 
Puniſhments, how applied in civil ſociety, i. 
60. 1 
—— of the crimes of parents on their 
children on what principle only to be vin- 
dicated, ii. 283. 


Purgatory, remarks on Virgil's account of, 
i. 268. 


the inhabitants of, i. 268. 
Pyramids of Eg ypt, probable reaſons why they 
exhibit no hieroglyphic inſcriptions, ii. 


687. 
. the Egyptian architecture formed 
on the idea of, ii. 688. 
—— not temples, but ſepulchres, ii. 68 . 
alluded to in the B of Job, iii. 


2 . 

5 and Academics, their principles 
compared, ii. 26. | 

their origin, ii. 34. 

Pythagoras, his knowledge in phyſics eſta- 
blithed in late experience concerning earth- 
quakes, ii. 26, 241. 

his legiſlative fame, ii. 4r. 

an enquiry into the principles of his 
philoſophy, ii. 38. 

— ——— taught ſeveral doctrines which he 
did not believe, ii. 53. | 

Pythagoreans, their notions of Providence, ii. 
96. 


their tenets concerning the human 
ſoul, it. 109. 


. 


Quzkers, their motives for rejecting the in- 
ſtitution of baptiſm examined into, iii. 


235. 
Duaternion, pbilgſophic, their opinion of the 
ſoul, ii. 109. | 


R. 


Rachel, the ſtory of her ſtealing her father's 
Gods, examined, iii. 509. 

Rainbow, firſt creation and reaſon of, ii. 722. 

Reaſon, the only teſt of truth, i. xviii. 


— the ule of, in the diſcovery of truth, 
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650. 


the means employed in that great 
work enquired into, iii. 652. 

Regulus, Cicero's inquiry into his obliga- 
tion to return to Carthage, ii. 87. 

Religion, 
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| Religion eftabliſhid, what it receives from the 


Religion, the protection of, neceſſary in all 
governments, i. xliv. 

reply to Bayle's opinion, that a man 

devoid of religion may be ſenſible of ho- 

nour, i. 98. 

always the peculiar care of the ma- 

giſtrate, i. 130. 

the neceſſity of uniting it to the ſtate, 
i. 399. 

brief view of the ſtate of, in the 
antient world, i. 424. 

ſuppoſed by the Sages to be calcu- 

lated only for the ſervice of the ſtate, 


it. 12. 
the double doctrine of the antients 
conſidered, ii. 16. 
—— its truth manifeſted by its uſe to ſo- 
ciety, ii. 146. 


ſtateſman, not therefore falſe, ii. 15 1. 

—c enquiry into the fir origin of, 
ik, 183. 

no people ever found without one, 
11. 210, 383 

—— — Hooker's ſentiments on the political 
uſe of, ii. 211. 

too great an attention to civil liberty 
ſubverſive of, ii. 264. 

a compariſon of the many that have 
exiſted in the world, the clue to the true 
one, ii. 342. 

— the abſurdity of any human legiſla- 
ture enforcing it by penal laws, iii. 24. 
—— Chriſtian. and. Moſaic, neceſſarily 
dependent on ſome preceding religion, 

iii. 37. 
8 care of legiſlators in the propa- 
gation, iii. 47 


Eve, iii. 623. 
firſt revealed in Paradiſe, iii. 625, 


———— reaſonableneſs of a doctrine no prof, 


but a preſumption of its divine original, iii. 
707. 

—— miracles the only your of a doctrine 
being from God, iii. 708. | 


——— prophecy an additional evidence, iii. 


26, | 0 
Religien e/labliſhed, the voice of nature, i, 400. 
the nature of, i. 400. . 
neceſſary to ſociety, i. 401. 
danger from its deviating from 
the truth, 1. 407. 


——— — neceſſity of its alliance with the 


ſtate, i. 408. n 

advantages to the magiſtrate from 
ſuch an alliance, i. 408. 

—— advantages of eſlabliſhments, ii, 
269. | 1 


4 


if admitted to have been invented by 


. naturally by Adam and 
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ſtate, i. 414. 
— What it communicates to the ſtate, 


i. 416. 
— With a teſt law, the univerſal voice 
of nature, i. 421. 

ſpeech of Poſthumus on the in- 


troduction of foreign worſhip at Rome, i. 
42 3» 


cauſes which facilitated it, i. 425. 


good urpoſes of, i. 426. 
iſtinction between eſtabliſhed and 
tolerated, according to Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſus, 1. 448. 
Religion, Jewiſh, of names, an Egyptian ſu- 
perſtition, ii. 567. | 
— not adopted by any of the. 
neighbouring nations, and why, iii. 52. 
Religion natural, true definition of, ii. 234. 
the Moſaic, a republication of, ii. 


234. 
teaches God to be the rewarder of 
them that diligently ſeek him, iii. 629, 
NG of what thoſe rewards conſiſt, iii. 

29. 


the diſtinction between natural and 
revealed, iii. 644. 

Religions Pagan, not interfering with each 
other, iii. 35. | 

Religion revealed, its internal and external 
evidence, i. 45+ 

the neceſſary qualifications for 

treating of them, 1. 47. 

only able to enforce the ſanction 

of reward, i. 47. 

condition of man under it, enquir- 

ed into, iii. 634. 

the three ſyſtems of, iii. 645. 

Religion, toliration of, motives for toleration, 
428. 


- danger of enforcing conformity, i. 

1. 428. 

a the ſenſe in which it was under- 
ſtood by the Pagan world, i. 429. 

Religious truth, enquiry into what it is, iii. 595. 

Religious war, one in antient Egypt, and the 
occaſion of it, 1. 433. 

Repentance, the nature and efficacy of, con- 
{lidered, iii. 691. | 

Rejurrefion, allegorized by the Greek philo- 
ſophers, ii. 134. 1 | 

Revelation, particular objections againſt, an- 
ſwered, ii. 228. hed 

ſome one embraced by all man- 
kind, ii. 337; | | 

—— natural inferences from this general 

- propenſity, ii. 338. 
—  —— the uſe and. neceſſity of it, ii. 34 1. 
| | | Revelations 
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IN. 


Revelation: Pagan, one circumſtance common 
to all, ii. 344 | : 
attributed by the primitive fa- 
thers to the devil, it. 344- 

Reward, the ſanction of, explained, i. 58. 


„— 


— 


63. 


3 1 
Ria, obſervations on the fable of, ii. 477. 
Rhetoric, the ule of diſallowed at the court 


% 


of Areopagus, i. xi. 


Ni dilie, propounded by the Hebrew Sages, 


as mutual trials of ſagacity, ii. 442. 

Niaicult, the favourite of ſpeech 
among Free-thinkers, i. x. 

—— Shafteſbury's juſtification of, exa- 
mined, i. x11. 

— — not the teſt of truth, i. xviii. 

how far it may be ſafely made uſe 

of, i. xviii. | 


— the defence of, by Dr. Akenſide, 


examined, i. xxxvi. 


S Not the teſt of truth, i. xxxvii. 


' Ritual law, of t 


—— — the proper. detector of error, i. 
XXXIix. 


Rites, legal and patriarchal, not to be con- 


founded, ii. 586. 


the Egyptian ſuperſtition, ii. 583. 
Gs no objection. ts he .dialndty 


of it, lf 602. , 
— — characteriſed in Ezekiel, ii. 620. 


: — explained, ii. 621. 


Romans, to what their ruin was owing, i. 
119. 


——— — their law reſpecting tolerated reli- 


gions, i. 445» a 5 
——— — excellence of their conſtitution, ii. 3. 
—— their fear of the Gods, ii. 3. 


 =— — their regard for an oath, ii. 3. 


—— — their ule of ſacrifice at concluding 
treaties of peace, iii. 658, 


| Rome, Chriſtian, whether its ſuperſtitions bor- 


. rowed from the Pagan city, examined, ii. 

652. | 

Roſe what the emblem of among the an- 
cients, i. 32 


— origin of the proverb, under the roſe,” 


i. 323. 

Runiz lala, when and why changed for 
the Roman, ii. 438. 

Rutherforth, Dr. his notion of the effect the 
withdrawing the ſanctions of the Jewiſh 
law had on the obligatory force of that 
law, examined, iu. 100. 

m— his notions of the temporal ſanc- 

tions of the Jewiſh law being continued 
under the goſpel examined, iii. 123. 

his notions of inefficacy of action 


—— — 


/ without ſpeech examined, li. 553. 


to be enforced only by religion, i. 


Jens, made in reference to 


8. 


Sabbath, a poſitive inititution, ii. 686. 
— the Jews breach of by circumciſion, 


. conſidered, ii. 720, 


— — its origin, Ii. 721. 


Sacred band of I hebans, Plutarch's remarks on 
the death of, i. 241, 

Sacrifice, origin nature of, explained, 
Ill. 055. | by 
—— made uſe of by the Romans at che 

ratification of peace, iii. 658. | 
——— Moſaic, examined, iii. 668. 
the origin and progreſs of human, 


iii. 667. 
croſs, conſidered, 


—— of Chriſt on the 
iii. 669. NH 
——— the admiſſion of it into the Moſaic 
— ili. 8 ä . 
w— feaſt upon the Sacrifice, a type of 
the Lord's Supper, iii. 675. 88 8 
Sacrifices, human, the command to Abraham 
to offer up his ſon Iſaac vindicated from 
the objection of giving a divine ſanction 
to, Mt. 397, 43. | 
their origin enquired into, iii, 


os. -: 
Bryant's opinion of their origin, 
_ exploded, iii. 739. 
Voltaire's opinion confuted, iii. 
743+ 


the command that ne devoted 
Hall be redeemed,” examined, iii. 747. 

Sages, antient, unanimous in thinking the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards aud 
g, neceſſary to the well being of 

ociety, ii. 1. 

A.. dd not believe in a future ſtate, ii. 
11. : 

————- held it lawful for the public g 
to ſay one thing when they ? award pang | 
ther, ii. 11, 92. Fn 

Salluft, his opinion of the divine nature, ii. 


99- 

Samuel, his conduct in eſtabliſhing the regal 
form of government in Judea, iii. 72. 
Sanchoniatho, arguments proving that this is 
the hiſtory narrated in the Eleufinian myſ- 
teries, i. 201. 
| extract from his hiſtory, i. 201. 

Sanhedrim, why inſtituted, ii. 592. 
———— uben eſtabliſhed, ii. 598. | 
— — the motives of Jelus Chriſt's 
_— reply to their interrogations, ii. 
598. | | N | 


S. 41, 


* 
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Satan, reflexions on his character as repre- 
ſented by Job, iii. 290, | 
Saul, the phraſe of his being among the pro- 
phets, explained, ii. 594. 

— Characterited, ii. 594. ' 

Savages, American, why averſe to the arts of 
civil ſociety, i. 453 | 

Scarron, his artifice in ridiculing the ſenti- 
ment of Sulpicius i. xiv. ö 

Scenical repreſentations, in what reſpe& without 
moral import, iii. 401. 

Scepticiſm, characterized, iii. 590. 


Sceptre Judab, the common notions of that 


phraſe, examined, iii. 82. 

true ſenſe of, pointed out, iii. 94. 

Scriptures, ſacred, a ſummary view of their 
contents, iu. 15. | 
—— general ru 

We 315. . $I 

points recommended to the attention 


* 


of commentators, iii. 343. 

—— much abuſed iu the ſearch after 
truth, iii. 595. E 

C-!/-lowe, the operation of in mankind traced, 
i. 97» | : 

2 the true import of that word 
aſcertained, 11. 123. 2 

Seneca, his conſolation againſt the fear of 
death, ii. 71. | 18 | 

— note on the effect of the poiſon, ii. 
2 8. . 

— accuſed by St. Auſtin of duplicity, ii. 
240. | 

3 in the fall of man, the true meaning 
of aſcertained, iii. 135. 

—— how the ſentence paſſed on it, is to be 
underſtood, iii. 3 19. 

nt, crooked, in Job and Iſaiah, the mean- 

ing of explained, iii. 295. | 

Sgeltris, account of, from Diodorus Siculus, 


ii. 359. | 

— * Oſiris, arguments againſt the 
identity of, in oppoſition to Sir Iiaac New- 
ton, ii. 495. : 

— and Ofiris diſtinguiſhed, ii. 504, 509. 

who, 504. 

—— divides Egypt by tranſverſe canals, 


ti. 548. 4 
his motives for, ii. 51. 


4 


Shafteſbury, Lord, remarks on his character, 


1. XXI. 


1. XXI. 
Sherlock, Bp. his notion of the tribal ſceptre 

of Judah, examined, ii. 85. 1 
Shuckford, Dr. his remarks on the antient 
ritual law, examined, it. 621, 718. 


his unfair treatment of Mr. Locke, 


Sibyl, how that character in the Aneis to be 


underſtond, i. 249. 
Vol. III. 4248 


e for the interpretation of, 
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Signs, memorable inſtance of divine inſtruc- 
tion communicated by, in the caſe of 
Abraham, iii. 371. 

S lexus, whence Ovid derived his idea of, ii. 


49- 
Sleeping ſcheme, the principles of, examined, 
iii. 165. 


Society, ctuil, the firſt invention of, and the 


motives to, i. 54. 

no prefer vative againſt moral diſor- 

ders, i. 55. | 

unable to enforce the ſanction of re- 

ward, i. $$, | 

which is only to be ſupplied by 
religion, 1. 63. be 

— mutual ſtipulations between magiſ 
ſtrate and people on entering into, i. 59. 

the purpoſe of its inſtitution, i. 


402. 


the extent of its care, i. 402. 

invented for intractable ſpirits, ii. 2. 

S"ciety, religions, the end of its inſtitution, 
i. 403% 

" foveteign; and independent on the 
civil, i. 403. 

—— not poſſeſſed of any civil coactive 
power, i. 404. 

the object of its care, i. 40 5. 

Secinians, examination of their opinion con- 
cerning the death of Chriſt, iii. 683, 

Socrates, review of the diſpute between him 
and Ariſtophanes, i. xv1. 

why he declined initiation into the 
myſteries, 1. 206. 

—— remarks on the 
conduct, ii. 12. | 

—— the firſt who called off philoſophy 
from the contemplation of nature to mo- 
rals, ii zo. | 

the only Greek philoſopher who 

really believed a future ſtate of rewards 

and puniſhments, 1. 32. ENS 

| the method of his philoſophy, ii. 36. 

Socratic, method of difjuting, what 1o called, 
li. 36. 

Solowan, alludes to the myſteries in the book of 
Eeclefiafiicus, chap. iv. ver. 17, 18. i. 290. 

his violations of the Moſaic law re- 
marked, ii. 542. 

— his prayer at the dedication of the 
temple illuſtrative of the particular pro- 
vidence over the Jewiſh nation, 111, 112. 


latter part of his 


in his prayer at the dedication of the 


temple, requeſts only a continuance of 
temporal rewards and puniſhments, iii. 
13 | . * 
— how perverted to idolatry, iii. 280. 
Solomon's Song, a repreſentation of Chriſt's union 
and marriage with the church, iii. 534. 
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Sophifts, Greek, ſome account of, ii, 36. 

Soul, the ſeveral ſenſes In which the antients 
conceived the permaneney of it, ii. 9. 

— its future exiſtence in a ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments taught, but difbelieved 
by the philoſophers, ii. 10. | 

— Cicero's idea of, ii. 78. | 

an enquiry into our conceptions of, ii. 
101. 

—— three ſpecies of, admitted by the antients 
ji. 102. | 
— opinions of various philoſophers, ii. 

115. f 
— opinions of the philoſophers on 
the immortality of, ii. 253. | 
— the ſentiments of the Jews concerning, 

under the law, lit. 163. 
— examination of the notion of the ſleep 
of, iii. 164 | 


— the mention of its future exiſtence by 


Moſes, and by following writers, to be 
diſtinguiſhed, iii. 2 39. 

— immaterial, common to the whole ani- 
mal creation, iii. 317. 

— living, in what ſeniſe to be underſtood 
as uſed in the hiſtory of the creation of 
man, iii. 318. 6 

enquiry into the nature of, iii. 631, 

—— difterent opinions on the, iii. 7 36. 

Speech, the origin and hiſtory of, ii. 405. 


—— the early acquiſition of, by Adam and 


Eve, iii. 623. 

Spencer, an examination of the argument o 
his treatiſe, De Theocratia Judaica, iii. 
77 

— examination of Sykes's defence of his 
argument iii. 204. 

Spinoxiſls, their opinion of the human ſoul, ii. 
101. 

Spiritual courts, the end and uſe of, i. 410. 

State, its inducements to ſeek an alliance with 
the Church, i. 406. 

—— what it communicates to the Church, 
1. 414. 

3 it receives from the Church, i. 416. 

us conduct where it includes more than 

one religion, i. 418. 

$:atues, the firſt riſe of worſhipping, in hu- 
man form, ul. 5 14. | 

Stel bing. Dr. an examination of his objection 
to the argument of the Divine Legation of 
Moſes, ii 216. 8 

his arguments of Moſes's Divine 
Legation, equally applicable to Mahomet, 
Hl. 129. 

— his expolition of Levit. xviii. 5, 
examined, iii. 331 

his notions of the trial of \bra- 


ham examined into, iii. 391, 550, 556, 


F.-Y 1 6 
r 


g 573: Ek a 

bing, Dr. an examination of his confide- 
ratrons on the command to Abraham to- 
offer up {ſaac, iii. 544, 546 

Stlling feet, bis opinion of the Egyptian hie- 
glyphics, ii. 420. RN bo 

Stores, their practice contrary to their prin- 
ciples, i. 102. , - 

their notions of death, i. 70. 

their opinion of the foul, ii. 113. 

Sroical 1enowalion, what, ll, 7l- 

Stralo, bis opinion concerning the inſtitu- 
tion of the myſterics, i. 191. 

his opinion as to the neceſſary reli- 

gious doctrines by which to govern and 

reſtrain the multitude, i. 7. 
his account of the Moſaic doctrine of 

the Dey, BN 239% TS. 

Stratonicean, whether: the principles of, ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing the moral differ- 
ence between virtue and vice, i. 82, _ 

Suicide, why conſigned by Virgil to purga- 
tory, i. 268. . e ee 

condemned in the Eleufinian myſte- 

ries, and by Virgil, i. 301. . 

authors Who have, written againſt 


it, i. 3955 * 5 5 
Sulpicius, his reflections on the ſight of Gre- 
cian ruins, i. xiv. 


* * 


Sun, the various names under which it was. 
wertinped, % ds 

6 e Bet derived, and the cure. 
of it, i. 370. | 


in antient hiſlory, accounted for, 


1. 138. 


ii. 153. + PC 

2 examination of Plutarch's parallel 
between, ii. 15. „ 
. of Lord Bacon's parallel between 
it and Atheiſin, ii. 172. 2 
Swift, his obſervations on Toland and Aſgill, 
1. 372. f 


whether preferable to atheiſm, 


Sykes, his anſwer to a cenſure paſſed on Spen- 


cer's opinion of the Jewiſh theocracy con- 
lidered, iii. 204, 20% 211, 215. : 

—— his notion concerning the double ſenſes 
of the Scripture Prophecies, examined, 
tile 4 33 | 5 

Symbals and allegories of antient Paganiſm, 
for what purpoſe introduced, ii. 0%. 


for contrary purpoſes to their primitiye 
deſignation, pointed out, ii. 440. | 

— and ty pe, their difference explained, 

ili. 671. : 


ii. 133. | 
- allegoriſes the reſurrection, Wi . 
28 oh — 


7 o 


their revolution from being employed _ 
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Sem and hypotheſis, the human mind natu · 
rally inclined to, ii. 351. 


T. 


Tacitus, his character of the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, i. 440. | 
—— his opinion of the Jewiſh religion, 
ll. 31. | | 

—— his account of the antient Theban 
monuments, ii. 41 

Tages, the Etruſcan God, how found, ii. 490. 

Taliſmam, greatly venerated by the Maho- 
metahs, li. 420. ; | 

what they were, H. 48m. 

n obſervations on Virgil's account of, 
i. 267. | 

: who conſigned to, i. 276. 


Taylor, Dr. examination of his account of 


the origin of perſecution, ii. 299. 


| 9 
Telemachus, Why he refuſed the horſes of 


Menelaus, ul. 544. 
Teriullian, his account of the origin of he- 
reſies, ii. 3 f. 


Teft Law, whence it took its birth, i. 419. 
copy of the teſt oath of Athens, i. 


r 

Thebans, account of the facred band, i. 241. 

T heiftical opinion, concerning the human foul, 
i, 10. 

Theſeus, expoſition of his deſcent into hell, 
i. 245, 278. 

Theocratic government of the Jeaus, the rea- 
ſons ind conveniencies of, iii. 3, 24. 

— cry ſubject a prieſt under, iii. 
18. 

particular enquiry into the cir- 
cumſtances of, iii. 21, 01. 0 | 

hy willingly received by them, 
III. 29. 


how long ſubſiſting, iii. 69. 

when aboliſhed, iii. 80. 

neceſſarily including an extraordi- 

nary providence, iii. 98. 

illuſtrated from Solomon's prayer 
at the dedication of the temple, iii. 
113. 


— from Ezekiel, vi. 114. 
from Amos, iii. 114. 


br. Sykes s anſwer to the cenſure 


paſſed on Spencer, conſidered, iii. 204. 
Theelogy, natural, the obligations lowing from, 
as given by Lord Bolingbroke, 4. 304, 
T beolog y, Pagan, three ſyiems of, i. 186. 
Theopompus, the common ſource from which 
both Ovid and Virgil borrowed, Jon 
| $4 2 
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wherein they erred in deviation from him, 
li. 50, 
Timeus, his expoſition of the antient Me- 
tempſychoſis, ii. 63. 
Ts ©, not an Egyptian notion, ii. 118. 
— derived from Pherecydes Syrus, ii. 
1% 1 K 
"I character of his Pantheiſticon, ii, 
182. 1 4 531006 24 
Toleration, juſter notions of it entertained by 
the antients than by the moderns, i. 427. 
—— tuo Reyes cauſes inducing a large 
and full allowance of by the antient lau- 
Vers, i. 4XFo.il [> 101 : 
———— the Romans careful not to infringe it, 
iu their edict againſt the Bacchanalian rites, 
1. 447+ 
—— — Univerſal, allowed among all the an- 
tient nations, and why, it. 323- 
Toyman, at Bath, pertinent ſtory of, iii. 468. 
Traditions, miſtaken pte ſumption to ſtrengthen 
. the authority of, by the church of Rome, 
iii. 152. 
— never made uſe of by Chriſt in ſup- 
port of his character, ii. 377. | 
Trea/ons, high, obſervations on the laws of 
forfeitures in caſes of, iii. 141. 8 
Triſmegiſtus, hiſtory of the books forged in 
the name of, ii 125. 
Truth, whether poſſible to be made ridiculous, 
i. xiii. 
reaſon the beſt teſt of, i. xviii. | 
—— reaſon and ridicule confidered in the- 
trial of, i. xxxvii. | 
—— Tealons for veiling it, in myſteries, i. 
178. | 
— and utility, their coincidence, and the 
mutual proof they attord of each other, 
li. 147. (3 45 IS 
— enquiry into what it is, iii. 590. 


 Turmns, remarks on the character of, in the 


nels, i. 235. | 
Type and ſymba/, their difference explained, 
iii. 671, | | 
—— the meaning of aſcertained, iii. 
411. 8 85 
— derivation of, in. 414. | 
in religion, argument deduced from 
the general paffion for, iii. 405 
—— retained by Mr. Whüuton's opinion 
whilſt he rejects double ſenſes, mi. 578. 


Typhon, the fable of, explained, 11. 465, 


503. | : 
Y ants, antient, great encouragers of reli» 
ligion, and from what niotives, i. 143. 


Fan, 


"Te 


E 


v. v. 


* Sir Hariy, his charatier, i ii. 158. 

Vedam, the antiquity of it, ii. 64. 

Vine tree, Ezekiel's prophecy of it, explained, 
iii. 

Jig 120 ſuppoſed to have originated from the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, i. 214. 

— ſuppreſſed on the ſame account, i. 214. 

Vir Virgil, an expoſition of his allegory of the 
Jeſvent of Æneas to the ſhades, i. 228. 

— an enquiry into the nature of the 
Eneid, i. 229. 

— remarks on his deſtroying the myrtle 
which dropped blood, i. 231. 

—— remarks on his making ſhips become 
deities of the ſea, 1. 233. 

— remarks on the character of T urnue, 


i. 235. 
— remarks on the character of Dido, i. 


236. 
3 remarks on Voltaire's criticiſm on this 


ſtory, i. 237. 


— remarks on his account of the court 


of Evander, i. 238. 
—— remarks on the Epiſode of Niſus and 


Euryalus, 1. 239- 

— recommends adoption, i. 40. 

— explanation of the Golden Bough, i. 
251. 

. his account of the myſteries of My- 
thras, 1. 258. 

—— expolition of his character of Charon, 


i. 264. 
explanation of the dog Cerberus, i. 265. 


infernal regions, i. 267, 


— Temarks on the epiſodes of Dido and 


Deiphobus, i. 275. 


ww: deſcription of Elyſium compared 


with that of riomer, i. 284. 
— wntected with Spinoziim, i. 288. 


of Mucas, i. 2960. 
Fire, three different excitements to, i. 76. 


— natural and moral obligations to, diſ- 
tingmihed, i. 84. 

an enquiry into the nature of, under a 
diſpenſation of rewards and puniſhments, 
iii. 1 

Unity . deity, taught in the Eleufi inian 
myſteries, 1. 287, 288. 

Univerſity, the want of no objection againſt 
the truth or the Moſaic diſpentation, ii. 


228. 
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END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


E R 


RO RS OF THE PRESS IN VOL u. 


P. 11. read the firſt note thus— Ezekiel. See Vol. IV. p. 79, & ſeq, ed. 8yo. [Vol. IL 


p. 621, of this ed. in 4to. ]“ 


13. J. 2. from the bottom, that Judza did not ſupport, r. did ſupport. 
16. 1. after third edition, add, Vol. VI. p. 732, of this ed. in 4to. 
41. J. 2. for ſuperſtitious, r. ſuperſtitions. 


54. 


3. their being. r. there being. 
zd paragraph, J. 3. Deity. He then, &c. r. Deity, He then. 


172. I. 21. to believe than, r. that. 
202. . [D], perſecutions for opinions, r. perſecution. 


206, 
247. 


J. 2. from the bottom, will not ſhew, v. will aon ſhew. 
J. 8. from the bottom, that ſays, r. that ſay, 


278. J. 6. from the bottom, an adultreſs, r. a proſtitute. 


282. 
309. 
316. 


319. 


398. 
437. 


472. 
508. 


523. 


527. 
589. 


591. 
593 
600. 
760, 


Vol III. 


n. . J. 3. errare, r. ornare. 

2d paragraph, J. 9, God does govern by equal laws, r. God does uct govern, &c. 

J. 1. miſlaneous, r. miſcellaneous. | 

J. 7. after moſt early, add mortals. 

J. laſt, w/e of the word, r. uſe of the words. 

J. 22. and the critics on Horace not apprehending——dele and, and point thus the crie 
tics on Horace, not apprehending &c. 

J. 6. inolevet, r. inolevit. | 

J. 6. Prælectionem, r. Prælectionzm. 

u. [P]. /. 13. nemo eſſe, r. nemo eller. 

J. 25. it varices, r. he varies. 

J. 2. for van. When, r. vain; when 

J. 7. for made him, r. was ready to. 

J. 2, diſcovery of men's backwardneſs, r. diſcovery, and of men's backwardneſs; 

J. 9. have thrown, r. bath thrown. = 

J. 5, from the bottom, traver/ees, r. traverſes. 
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